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PREFACE. 


A  Fiw  words  ot  explanation  may  be  necessaiy  conceming 
the  papers  which  are  submitted  to  the  public  in  these 
Tolnmes. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Croker  from  1811  to  about  1833  were 
chiefly  to  be  found  iu  twenty-eight  large  volumes ;  from  1833 
to  1857,  they  were  scattered  in  great  disorder  through  scores 
of  bundles  of  miscellaneoas  docnments,  most  of  which  yielded 
notliing  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  But 
mingled  with  tax  receipts,  appeals  for  alms  and  loans, 
friendly  invitations,  applications  for  office,  and  formal  notes 
on  business  af&irs,  were  many  letters  of  the  highest  political 
importance,  and  others  of  almost  equal  value  relating  to  the 
social  and  literary  life  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

The  preliminary  work  of  reading,  sorting,  and  making 
selections  from  this  immense  collection  consumed  the 
greater  part  of  a  year.  In  the  end,  I  found  that  although 
there  were  serious  gaps  in  the  correspondence,  for  which 
Mr.  Croker's  Trustees  are  unable  to  account,  yet  that  a  great 
mass  remained  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  unusual  interest 
to  the  public,  and  of  great  value  to  the  future  historian.  Mr. 
Croker's  correspondence  was  chiefiy  carried  on  with  men  of 
distinction  in  various  walks  of  life,  and  it  ranged  over  every 
topic  which  engaged  popular  attention.  Mr.  Croker's  own 
loiters  were  written  in  a  singularly  light  and  sparkling  vein  > 
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and  his  friendahips  included  most  of  the  eminent  atatesmen 
of  his  day,  and  all  who  had  made  public  life  illustrious — ex- 
cept, of  course,  on  the  aide  of  the  Whigs.  He  gave  his 
friends,  when  he  wrote  to  them,  the  best  he  had  to  give, 
and  they  dealt  in  the  same  spirit  with  him.  The  result, 
after  all  deductions,  was  a  correspondence  which  presents  a 
contribution  to  the  Mstor;  of  our  times  not  surpassed  in 
general  interest,  or  in  historical  importance,  by  any  similar 
records  which  have  been  brought  to  light  durii^  the  present 
century.  The  curious  series  of  incidents  which  preceded  and 
attended  the  Ministries  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Goderioh  ; 
the  letters  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  which  throw  so  powerful,  and 
from  some  points  of  view,  eo  new  a  light,  on  his  entire 
character  and  career ;  the  full  details  concerning  the  negoda- 
tions  which  went  on  within  tlie  Tory  party  in  the  critical 
month  of  May,  1832 ;  the  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
attending  Peel's  second  great  conversion  in  1846;  the  re- 
markable conversations  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  the 
statement  made  to  Mr.  Croker  by  Geoigo  the  Fourth,  clearly 
with  a  view  to  ite  publication ;  the  secret  history  of  many 
political  eventa  which  hitherto  have  been  only  darkly  visiMe 
to  the  public — these  are  among  the  features  of  the  Croker 
Papers  which  will  command  universal  attention.  And  it 
will  be  found  that  the  literary  and  social  interest  of  the 
collection  is  scarcely  less  original  and  attractive. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  these  papers,  the  process  of 
condensation,  the  frequent  necessity  of  choosing  from  several 
documents  bearing  upon  the  same  subject  that  which  seemed 
the  most  worthy  of  publication — all  this  was  a  most  difficult 
and  heavy  task,  requiring  upwards  of  another  year  for  its  com- 
pletion. My  first  and  greatest  desire  from  the  outset  was  to 
let  the  correspondence  speak  for  itself,  a  long  and  patient 
study  of  it  having  convinced  me  that  it  afforded  a  complete 
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vindication  of  Mr.  Croker  from  the  injustice  with  wliicli  one 
writer  after  another,  each  imitating  tbe  otber,  had  treated  him. 
It  is  too  often  the  first  word  that  decides  the  eatimatioD  in 
which  a  man  is  to  be  held.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Diaiaeli, 
inflamed  by  pereonal  dislike  and  pique,  spoke  that  word 
about  Mr.  Croker,  and  others  echoed  it,  some  of  them  &om 
Mr.  Disraeli's  motive,  and  otiiers  without  well  knowing 
what  they  were  doing. 

Bat  although  it  seemed  clear  that  the  correspoudeuce 
should  be  aUowed  to  tell  its  own  tale,  a  connecting  narrative 
was  indispensable.  In  endeavouring  to  supply  this,  I  have 
presented  the  main  facts  connected  with  Mr.  Croker'e  life, 
together  with  such  explanatory  commente  as  appeared  to  be 
essential  in  reference  to  the  public  evente  which  are  directly 
mentioned  in  the  correspondence.  To  have  gone  beyond 
these  limits  would  have  led  to  the  attempt  to  construct 
a  long  and  formal  biography  of  Mr.  Croker,  for  which  there  is 
not  adequate  material ;  or  to  write  the  political  history  of 
this  country  from  1809  to  1857 — an  undertaking  which 
would  have  been  still  more  remote  from  the  scope  of  the 
editor's  duties. 

The  narrative  portions  of  these  volumes  are  therefore  brie^ 
as  brief  as  they  could  properly  be  made ;  for  it  seemed  to  be 
a  most  important  part  of  the  business  of  an  editor  to  interpose 
as  little  as  possible  between  the  reader  and  Mr.  Croker  or  his 
correspondents.  The  editor  is  aware  that  his  own  work  may, 
in  consequence,  have  a  slight  and  fragmentary  appearance, 
but  this  was  inevitable,  since  it  was  designed  to  form  a  mere 
link  of  connection — unobtrusive,  but  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
superfluous. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hoi>e  that  no  error  whatever  will 
be  found  in  a  compilation  which  deals  with  so  many  hundreds 
of  names  and  dates  and  personal  allusions ;  but  if  any  mistakes 
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have  thas  far  escaped  detection,  it  may  honestly  be  pleaded 
that  it  is  not  because  the  most  anxious  care  and  attention 
have  not  been  bestowed  upon  the  work  throughout  every 
stage  of  its  preparation.  Finally,  the  editor  is  desirous  of 
acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  great  assistance  he  has 
received  from  Mr.  Murray  and  &om  Mr.  John  Murray,  jun., 
in  the  laborious  task  of  readii^  the  proofs,  and  in  su^esting 
appropriate  and  necessaiy  notes.  These  notes  are  placed 
within  brackets  when  they  refer  to  the  diaries  or  letters, 
but  the  brackets  are  omitted  when  the  editor  has  appended 
them  to  bis  own  remarks.  Hie  very  few  notes  fiimished  by 
Mr.  Croker  himself  have  his  initials  attached  to  them. 

(Wo6erl884. 


NOTE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  Editor  desires  to  express  his  gratitude  to  numerous 
correspondents  throughoat  the  country — among  them  being 
several  old  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Croker — for  lettera  of 
much  encouragement  and  kindness,  and  also  for  the  inte- 
resting sn^estions  which  have  reached  him  from  various 
sources.  He  has  profited  by  many  of  these  suggestions  in 
the  preset  edition ;  a  few  misprints  and  other  errors  have 
been  set  rig^bt,  and  the  Index  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved.  At  the  request  of  many  readers,  Mr.  Croker's 
pamphlet,  '  A  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Past  and 
Present,'  has  been  reprinted  as  an  Appendix  to  the  first 
volume, 
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1780-1809. 


HisrepresMttAtions  of  Ur.  Croker's  CharEkcter — Birth  and  Kuentage — The 
Ooksr  Family— Earlr  BecoUections— School  Life— The  Father  of 
Sberidaii  Enowles — Trinity  Collie— Mr.  Croker's  Bemovot  to  London 
— ^The  French  Eerolution  —  LettorB  to  the  Times — Firet  Llt^wy 
Productions — Hia  Practice  at  the  Bar — Marriage  to  Uiaa  Pennoll — 
Elected  to  Parliament  b  1807— Friendship  with  Canning — Catholic 
IMsahilitieB — Mr.  Perceval  and  the  New  Hemher — First  Acqnaintanca 
with  Sii  Arthur  WBUealey-— Colonel  Wardle's  Chargo  s^tinst  the  ■ 
Ihtke  of  York — Canning  and  the  Premierahip — Letter  from  Charles 
Arbnthnot — Mr.  Groker  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty — Letter 
to  L<ml  Palmerston — Croker's  Performance  of  hia  Duties — Memo- 
randum on  his  own  and  Hr.  Perceval's  PonUon — A  Scandal  in  the 
Admiralty  —  Firmness  of  the  New  Secretary  —  Foundation  of  the 
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Workmanship. 

Few  men  whose  names  are  knowo  to  the  public  have 
received  harder  usage  than  John  Wilson  Croker.  All  whom 
he  offended  by  Us  articles,  or  by  articles  which  they  thought 
proper  to  attribute  to  him,  took  care,  sooner  or  later,  to 
exact  vengeance.  In  his  lifetime  he  never  replied  to  any  of 
these  attacks,  although  he  could  not  have  been  insensible,  to 
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their  injustice.  After  hia  death  their  bitterness  was  re- 
doubled. He  was  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  world  as  "  the 
wickedest  of  reviewers,"  with  a  "  malignant  ulcer "  in  his 
mind ;  a  man  who  employed  his  facultieB  "  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  morbid  inclination  to  give  pain."  These 
were  the  softest  words  which  Miss  Martineau  conld  find  to 
say  of  bim  while  the  grave  was  still  open  to  receive  his 
remains.  She  thought  that  Mr.  Croker  bad  done  her  a 
wrong.  In  1839  a  severe  article  upon  her  '  UluBtrations  of 
Political  Economy '  appeared  in  the  Qaarterly  Jteview,  and  in 
1852  there  vras  a  notice  in  the  same  pages — not  altogether 
complimentary,  although  not  severe — of  her  '  History  of 
England.'  Smarting  under  these  criticisms,  Miss  Martineau 
struck  back  at  Mr.  Croker,  and  yet  he  was  not  the  offender. 
He  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  article.  In  like 
manner  Lord  Macaulay,  who  almost  avowedly  wrote  from 
motives  of  revenge,  placed  it  upon  record,  though  the  record 
was  not  published  till  afber  his  death,  that  he  was  a  "  bad,  a 
very  bad  man  :  a  scandal  to  politics  and  to  letters."  These 
are  examples  of  the  portraits  which  have  been  drawn  by  his 
political  and  personal  adversaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  get  fJEiirly  behind  the  sc^ea 
of  his  life,  \we  find  that  Mr.  Croker  was  the  close  and 
intimate  Mend  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day, 
and  not  only  their  friend,  but  flieir  adviser  in  every  great 
emergency  which  befell  them.  They  attached  an  extra- 
ordinary value  to  his  opinions,  and  trusted  in  bitn  to  a  degree 
which  is  rare  either  in  public  or  in  private  life.  Never  was 
he  known  to  betray  this  confidence.  His  discretion  and  his 
sturdy  common  sense  could  be  depended  on  to  the  last 
extremity.  Political  differences  sometimes  cost  bim  the  loss 
of  a  friend ;  no  man  can  take  an  active  part  in  public  affaiis 
without  being  required,  sooner  or  later,  to  pay  that  penalty. 
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Ent  his  sincerity  was  never  called  in  qaestion  by  those  who 
were  compelled  to  part  company  with  him.  He  was  severed 
£rom  moat  of  his  acquaintance  only  by  the  hand  of  death. 
"  Our  friendship,"  wrote  one  of  them — the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
— "has  lasted  fifty  years  without  a  clond."  He  had  the 
-cordial  respect  of  Mr.  Canning,  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington, 
of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  of  every  Conservative  leader,  from 
Mr.  Perceval  down  to  the  late  Lord  Derby ;  and  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  many  who  were  habitually  opposed 
to  him  in  politics, — as  Sir  Eobert  Peel  himself  became  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  career.  In  private  life  we  find  bim  &ee 
from  blame  or  reproach,  devoted  to  his  home,  overshadowed 
as  it  was  by  Uie  loss  of  his  only  son ;  deeply  attached  to  his 
kinsfolk,  and  never  turning  a  deaf  ear  either  to  friends  or 
strangers  who  came  to  him  for  help,  and  who  could  prove  that 
they  deserved  it. 

Such  is  the  man  who  is  presented  to  us  when  we  see  him 
as  he  really  was'.  The  immense  correspondence  of  all  kinds 
which  he  left  strips  away  disguises.  If  he  had  been  the 
unjust,  selfish,  and  bad  man  described  by  his  foes,  this 
correspondence  would  have  told  the  tale.  That  his  character 
was  not  without  defects,  assuredly  he  would  have  been  the 
last  to  pretend.  He  sometimes  held  extreme  opinions,  and 
was  extreme  in  his  way  of  advocating  them.  He  was  of 
a  combative  disposition,  ever  ready  for  a  fray,  and  seldom 
happier  than  when  the  cry  of  battle  rung  in  his  ears.  He 
was  a  redoubtable  opponent,  as  his  enemies  found  out  to 
their  cost ;  and  a  man  who  struck  so  hard,  and  so  often, 
was  sure  to  make  many  enemies.  But  any  fair-minded 
reader  who  dispassionately  considers  his  life  and  work,  with 
the  aid  of  the  materials  which  are  now  produced  for  the 
formation  of  a  right  conclusion,  will  speedily  be  convinced 
that,  so  iar  from  being  whoUy  "  bad,"  the  vehement  contro- 
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Tersialiat  had,  after  all,  a  kindly  heart  and  a  generoua 
nature ;  and  that  in  everythii^  he  undertook  he  was  animated 
by  a  lofty  eenae  of  duty,  which  alone  would  entitle  him  to 
respectful  recollection, 

John  Wilson  Crokor  was  bom  in  Galway,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1780.  Hia  father,  John  Croker,  was  for  many 
years  Surveyor-General  of  Customs  and  Excise  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  recorded,  on  the  sufficient  authority  of  Edmund 
Burke,  that  he  was  "a  man  of  great  abilities  and  most 
amiable  majmers,  an  able  and  upright  public  steward,  and 
imiveroally  respected  and  beloved  in  private  life,"  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  K.  Bathboue,  of  Cralway. 
On  his  father's  side,  he  came  of  an  old  Devonshire  stock,  the 
name  of  Croker  being  commemorated  in  a  well-known 
distich  of  the  county : — 

"  Croker,  Crwya,  and  Copleaton 
When  tlie  oonqueror  came  were  at  home." 

When  Mr.  Croker  had  made  himself  a  power  in  public  life, 
his  assailants  derived  some  kind  of  consolation  from  referring 
to  him  as  a  man  of  "  low  birth  and  no  principles — the  son 
of  a  county  ganger;"  a  description  which,  though  purely 
imaginary,  was  not  more  inaccurate  than  the  account  which 
was  given  of  him  at  a  later  period  by  writers  or  politdciana 
who  had  winced  under  the  sharp  strokes  of  his  pen.  ' 

Not  very  long  before  Mr.  Croker's  death,  he  happened  one 
day  to  be  in  tbe  library  of  the  British  Museum,  when  he 
recognised  a  face  which  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  It 
was  that  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Justice-  Jackson,  of  the 
Irish  Common  Pleas,  and  the  meeting  occasioned  to  both 
a  feeling  of  surprise,  for  on  Ma  way  to  the  Museum  that  veiy 
morning  the  Judge  was  assured  that  Mr.  Croker  had  died 
several  years  previously.    The  two  Mends  fell  into  conversa- 
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tion,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  exchanged  a  few  remmis- 
cences  of  their  early  lives.  These  letters  afford  us  a  glimpse 
or  two  of  Croker'a  school  days.  "  Your  father  and  mine," 
VTote  Jackson,  "were  Mends  and  biothet  officers  in  the 
Revenue.  I  was  sent  to  Portarlington  School  very  young, 
and  I  was  placed  under  your  protection.  You  were  then  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  and  facile  primxps  in  every  branch  of 
our  course.  You  were  also  a  great  favourite  with  our  master 
Mr.  Willis,  and  with  Monsieur  Doineau,  the  French  teacher, 
the  principal  assistant  They  were  proud  of  your  talents 
and  acquirements,  as  being  likely  to  redound  to  the  character 
and  credit  of  the  schooL  I  perfectly  well  recollect  that  you 
had  at  your  then  early  age  translated  almost  the  whole  of 
ViigU  into  English  verse." 
To  this  Mr.  Croker  replied  (December  4th,  1856)  :— 

Tour  memory,  I  think,  ex^gerates  my  poetical  diligence. 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  first  ecl(^e  and  the  first  book  of 
the  .^eid  were  all  of  Yirgil  that  I  translat«d.  Pope's 
Homer  I  had  by  heart.  The  old  Lord  Shannon  had  given 
me  one  when  mj  lather  once  took  me  ((et.  10)  to  Castle 
Martyr.  I  dare  say  I  knew  of  no  translation  of  Virgil,  and, 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Pope,  was  resolved  to  fill 
up  that  chasm  in  English  literature.  I  don't  think  that  this 
noble  ambition  had  recurred  to  my  memory  from  my  leaving 
Portarlington  up  to  the  receipt  of  your  refresher  of  yester- 
day ;  but  that  hint  has  recalled  it,  and  I  now  could  repeat 
a  line  or  two.  But  I  still  believe  that  I  got  no  further  than 
the  first  eclogue  and  .^neid.  But  I  was  an  early  dabbler  in 
political  squibbing.  There  happened  to  be  an  election  for 
the  county  of  Cork  severely  contested,  and  prolific  of  a 
deluge  of  lampoons.  I  forget  the  date :  I  suppose  about 
1789.  There  were  three  candidates.  A  Mr.  Morris  was  one. 
He  was  my  father's  and,  I  suppose.  Lord  Shannon's  friend, 
and  I  wrote  at  least  one  prose  piece  on  his  side  which  was 
priiUed  ;  it  was  a  dialogue.  I  wish  I  could  recover  it.  As 
I  was  bom  in  the  last  days  (20th)  of  Dec.,  1780, 1  could  have 
been  not  yet  nine.  It  is  probable  that  this  election  had 
something  to  do  with  my  father's  visit  to  Castle  Martyr,  and 
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Lord  Shannon's  notice  of  me.  I  wonder  whether  I  also 
lisped  in  numbers ;  I  should  rather  say  stuttered;  for  you  will 
perhaps  recoUoct  that  I  had  a  most  distressing  impediment 
in  my  speech,  for  the  cure  of  which  I  was  sent  to  an  academy 
kept  in  Cork  by  one  Knowles,  who  had  married  one  of  the 
Sheridans,  and  professed  to  remedy  cacology  and  teach  elocn- 
tion,  after  the  manner  of  old  Sheridan.  Thence,  about  1792, 
I  was  transferred  to  Portarliugton.  From  "Willis's  I  was 
sent  for  a  year  or  two  to  a  more  classical  school,  where  there 
were  but  half-a-dozen  boys,  kept  by  the  Kev.  K.  Hood,  also 
at  Fortarlington,  whence,  in  November,  1796,  a  mouth  before 
I  was  sixteen,  I  was  entered  at  Trinity  Coll^,  Dublin, 
vhere  I  found  Tom  Moore  a  year  or  two  above  me,  and  met 
of  my  own  class  Strai^ord,  Leslie  Foster,  Gervais,  Bushe, 
Ktz-Gibbon,  Coote,  &c 

It  was  not  until  the  time  when  this  memorandum  was 
written— the  last  year  of  his  life — that  Mr.  Croker  took  any 
interest  in  verifying  his  early  recollections.  He  had  never 
felt  sure,  for  instance,  that  Sheridan  Snowies  was  the  son 
of  "  one  Knowles "  who  kept  the  school  in  Cork,  and  in 
November,  1856,  he  wrote  to  the  author  of  the  '  Hunchback ' 
to  make  an  inquiry  on  that  point.  The  reply  began  with 
the  words,  "  My  dear  old  schoolfellow,"  and  continued 
thus:— 

I  remember  you  well,  for  you  were,  of  all  my  father's 
pupils,  my  dear  lamented  mother's  favourite.  She  loved  you 
for  your  constant  good  spirits,  and  a  cordial  frankness  that 
drew  you  to  her — -for  she  was  frankness  and  generosity  itself. 
Of  all  my  schoolfellows,  you  are  the  only  one,  except  one  of 
the  Atkinses,  whose  face  and  figure  I  l^ve  before  me  now. 
It  is  a  foot — but  where  is  the  wonder,  when  you  were  pointed 
out  to  me  by  my  dear  mother's  love ! 

A  note  in  Mr.  Croker's  handwriting,  appended  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  hia  career  which  was  published  many  years  ago, 
states  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Knowles  to  cure  the  impediment 
in  his  speech  were  never  entirely  successful,  and  that  after 
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leaving  this  first  school,  he  was  sent  to  another  which  was 
originally  founded  by  French  refugees.  Here,  no  other 
language  but  French  was  ever  spoken,  and  he  attained,  he 
tells  us,  a  "  perfect  facility  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
that  language.  I  waa  tiien  removed  to  the  classical  school 
of  the  revered  Richmond  Hood,  who,  a  few  years  later,  became 
the  classical  tutor  of  iSir  Bobert  Feel  From  Mr.  Hood's 
school  I  was  sent,  when  a  little  under  sixteen,  to  College, 
and,  oddly  enough,  my  tutor  was  a  Dr.  Lloyd,  as  Peel's  was 
another  Dr.  Lloyd." 

It  was  in  1796  that  Mr.  Croker  was  entered  at  Trinity 
CoIIe^,  Dublin,  and  although  he  had  not  then  completed  his 
sixteenth  year,  his  remarkable  abilities  appeared  from  the 
first  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  his  associates.  The 
"Historical  Society,"  which  had  then  a  high  reputation, 
admitted  b'T"  as  a  member,  and  he  not  only  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  its  debates,  but  upon  several  occasions 
received  medals  for  essays,  which  were  characterised  by  an 
nnusual  degree  of  literary  power.  His  first  acquaintance 
with  Thomas  Moore  began  at  this  period,  and  the  correspon- 
dence which  ensued  between  them  was  rarely  interrupted 
until  the  death  of  the  poet,  although  political  ties  and  other 
circumstances  often  threw  them  widely  apart.  It  was  not 
until  Lord  John  BnsseU  published  Moore's  Journals  that 
Croker,  the  most  staunch  and  faithful  of  friends,  had  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  faithlessness  of  Moore. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  Croker  went  to 
London,  and  entered  himself  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law. 
He  arrived  in  the  capital  armed  with  good  letters  of  intro- 
duction, and  soon  found  many  Mends ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  law  exercised  so  great  a  fascination  over  his  mind  as 
literature.    The  French  Revolution  had  produced  a  powerful 
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impresBion  upon  him,  as  it  conld  not  fail  to  do  on  any 
observant  and  thoi^htful  man,  and  his  first  contributions  to 
the  ptesa  were  on  a  subject  which  he  continued  to  make  a 
profound  study  for  many  a  year  afterwards.  They  were  in 
the  form  of  lettera  to  Tallien,  and  were  published  in  the 
Times — ^probably  the  first  introduction  which  Mr.  Croker 
obtained  to  that  joumaL  He  subsequently  held  relations  of  a 
most  friendly  and  confideDtial  kind  with  the  chief  proprietor. 

I  was  lodging  and  boarding,  wrote  the  late  Mr.  Jesse,  the 
naturalist,  with  a  Misa  Eobinson  in  Middle  Scotland  Yard, 
about  fiity-seren  ■  years  ^o,  when  Mr.  Croker  became  an 
inmate.  The  society  in  the  houae  consisted  of  four  or  five 
very  pleasant  men,  and  Mr.  Croker  soon  became  the  life  of 
the  party  by  his  wit  and  talents,  and  his  constant  readiness 
to  provoke  an  argument,  which  he  never  failed  to  have  the 
best  of.  In  these  losings  he  employed  himself  in  writing 
political  letters  on  the  French  Revolution,  addressed  to 
Tallien,  which  appeared  in  the  l^tnes  newspaper.  I 
frequently  took  them  for  him  to  Printing  House  Square. 
He  probably  knew  more  of  the  history  of  the  Eevolution 
in  France,  and  had  written  more  on  that  subject,  than  any 
man  living. 

A  year  or  two  later  he  assisted  Horace  and  James  Smith, 
Mr.  Herries,  and  Colonel  Greville,  in  starting  two  publications, 
neither  of  which  was  destined  to  attain  a  long  life — the 
Cabinet  and  the  Pimie.  The  fire  has  died  out  of  most  of  the 
epigrams  contained  in  these  forgotten  pages,  and  it  would  not 
be  a  profitable  task  to  seek  to  rekindle  it  A  little  more 
interest  belongs  to  some  fragments  of  table-talk  which 
Mr.  Croker  amused  himself  by  collecting  at  that  time : — 

Old  Doctor  Stopford  (Bishop  of  Cloyne)  stopped  once  at 
Mr.  Phillips',  a  clergyman  of  his  diocese,  who  entertained 
him  very  hospitably  and,  inter  alia,  with  some  fine  fish. 
When  the  Bishop  was  stepping  into  his  carriage  to  go  away — 
"  My  dear  Philips,"  said  he,  "  you  have  been  extremely 
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kind  to  me  and  there  ia  but  one  thing  more  which  can  add  to 
my  obligation,  that  is  to  drown  yourself  in  the  river  which 
produces  your  excellent  fish,  that  I  may  give  your  living  to 
my  son  Joe."  "  I  thank  your  lordship,"  replied  Phillips, 
"  but  I  would  not  even  hurt  the  last  joint  of  my  most  useless 
finger  to  save  yout  lordship,  your  lordship's  son  Joe,  and  all 
your  lordship's  family  from  the  gallows." 

This  Doctor  Stopford  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Swift's,  and 
I  daresay  this  strange  speech  to  Fhillipa  was  but  an  imitation 
of  the  Dean's  hruiqaerie. 

When  Archbishop  Wake  waited  on  King  Geoi^  II.  to 
complain  of  the  famous  blackguard  song  written  by  &e  Duke 
of  Wharton  on  the  Archbishop,  and  the  latter,  to  convince 
the  King  of  the  justice  of  his  complaint,  gravely  b^an  to 
read  the  verses,  the  old  monarch,  in  an  ecstasy,  at  one  stanza 
cried  out,  "  Bon !  Bon ! "  "  How,  sir,"  said  Wake,  "  do  you 
call  such  execrable  ribaldry  good  ?  "  "  Oh,  que  non,"  replied 
Geoi^  correcting  himself,  "  c'est  mal,  trfes  mal,  c'est  ei^ 
crable ;  mais  il  faut  avouer  que  le  dr61e  a  de  I'esprit." 


Several  other  literary  ventures  occupied  Mr.  Croker's 
attention  in  1804  and  the  succeedii^  year.  One  was  a  satire 
on  the  Irish  stage,  entitled  'Familiar  Epistles,'  which  hit 
the  fancy  of  the  public  so  thoroughly  that  five  editions  were 
disposed  of  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  '  An  Intercepted 
Letter,'  in  which  the  society  of  Dublin  was  caricatured,  had 
even  a  greater  success,  for  it  received  the  hearty  praise  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  and  speedily  ran  through  seven  editions. 
At  this  time  Croker  had  attached  himself  to  the  Munst«r 
Circuit,  to  which  Daniel  O'GonneU  also  belonged.  His 
practice  was  good,  and  the  Eevenue  cases  which  came  to  him 
by  his  father's  influence  formed  not  the  least  lucrative  part 
of  his  business.  Few  men  at  his  age  find  lying  before  them 
BO  fair  and  promising  a  field  for  their  exertions. 

Two  events  were  now  approaching  which  were  destined  to 
exercise  no  small  infiuence  in  shaping  his  future  c^er. 
One  was  his  marrie^e,  in  1806,  and  the  other  was  his  elec- 
tion to  Parliament,  in  1807.      In   his   choice  of  a  wife 
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Mr.  Gtoker  always  accounted  hitnself,  and  vith  reason,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  of  men.  He  found  a  partner  who  was 
absolutely  devoted  to  him,  and  whose  first  and  last  thought 
was  to  promote  hia  happiness  or  advance  his  interests.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Pennell,  who  subsequently 
became  British  Consol-Oeneral  in  South  America,  and  was 
a  lady  of  great  firmness  of  character,  yet  of  a  most  kind 
and  gentle  disposition.  "Do  not,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr. 
E.  H.  Locker,"  "  indulge  yourself  in  fancying  my  dear  wife 
to  be  one  of  those  fine  and  feathered  ladies  who  have  a  little 
learning,  a  little  language,  a  little  talent,  and  a  great  deal  of 
self  opinion.  She  is  nothing  like  this — she  has  none  of 
what  Sir  Hugh  Evans  caUs  affectations,  fribbles,  and  frabbles. 
She  is  a  kind,  even-tempered,  well-jui^ng  girl,  who  can 
admire  beauty  and  value  talents  without  pretending  to 
either,  and  whose  object  is  rather  to  make  home  happy  than 
splendid,  and  her  husband  contented  than  vain — in  truth 
she  is  all  goodness,  but  for  literary  talents,  she  has,  as  yet, 
none,  and  her  indifference  on  this  point  becomes  her  so  well 
that  I  can  hardly  wish  for  a  change."  Mrs.  Croker,  however, 
took  more  interest  in  literary  studies  and  pursuits  than  her 
husband  at  that  time  imagined,  and  her  judgment,  as  he  after- 
wards gratefully  acknowledged,  was  always  sound  and  good. 

They  lived  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  in  1856, 
surrounded  by  many  devoted  Iriends;  but,  unhappily,  the 
son,  upon  whom  was  set  all  the  affection  which  was 
not  given  to  each  other,  died  in  the  full  promise  of  his 
childhood — a  blow  from  which  Mr,  Croker  never  fully  re- 
covered. Whenever  he  spoke  or  thought  of  his  son,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  successes  of  after  years,  it  seemed 

*  Tb«  K>n  of  Commodore  Looker,  Bod  &ther  of  Mr.  Frederick  Locker. 
Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Locket  continued  on  tsnne  of  iotiniacj  for 
many  years,  but  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  them  vras 
not  of  groat  public  ioterest. 
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as  if  his  bereavement  had  happened  only  the  day  before.  In 
course  of  time,  his  adopted  daughter — ^his  wife's  sister,  after- 
wards Lady  Barrow — succeeded  in  partially  removing  the 
heavy  sense  of  bereavement  from  his  heart,  and  the  affec- 
tion and  tnte  womanly  helpfulness  of  his  wife  were  a 
constant  source  of  consolation  to  Mm.  His  chief  pleasures 
in  life  were  always  found  in  his  own  home,  and  the  friends  in 
whose  society  he  most  delighted  were  his  own  kindred. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  his  marrii^e  that  Mr,  Croker  made 
his  first  attempt  to  enter  Parliament,  for  the  borough  of 
Downpatrick,  but,  although  the  influence  of  the  chief  local 
family  was  on  his  side,  he  was  defeated.  In  the  following 
year  there  came  the  collapse  of  the  Qrenville  Ministry,  "  All 
the  Talents,"  and  again  Mr.  Croker  resolved  to  storm  Down- 
patrick, and  this  time  he  succeeded.  He  took  his  seat  in' 
May,  1307,  and  lost  no  time  in  accustoming  himself  to  the 
new  arena  in  which  he  was  to  strive  with  fortune : — 

"  I  spoke  very  early,"  he  wrote,  on  the  margin  of  an  in- 
accurate biographical  sketch,  "  indeed,  on  the  very  night  I 
took  my  seat  Some  observations  of  Mr.  Grattan  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  which  I  thought  injurious  and  unfounded, 
called  me  up, — nothing  loath,  I  dare  say,  but  quite  unex- 
pectedly even  to  myself;  and  though  so  obviously  unpre- 
meditated and,  as  it  were,  occasional,  I,  in  after  years,  was 
not  altogether  flattered  at  hearing  that  my  first  speech  was 
the  best.  I  suspect  it  was  so.  Canning,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before,  asked  Mr.  Foster  to  introduce  me  to  bJTn  after 
the  division,  was  very  kind,  and  walked  home  with  me  to  my 


Croker  was  in  favour  of  some  measure  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation ;  so  was  Canning.  Starting  from  the  point  of  view 
common  to  them  both,  they  soon  became  friends.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  removal 
of  Catholic  disabilities.  Mr.  Perceval,  the  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Buke  of  Portland,  the  Prime  Minister, 
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were  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  law,  Mr.  Perceval's 
opinions  were  well  known.  "  I  could  not  conceivB,"  he  said 
on  one  occaaion,  "  a  time  or  any  change  of  circamstances 
which  could  render  further  concession  to  the  Catholics  con- 
fliatent  with  the  safety  of  the  State."  Mr.  Croker  endeavoured 
to  convince  the  public  that  there  was  danger  in  any  furUier 
delay.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Sketch  of  Ireland,  Fast 
and  Present,' "  published  anonymously,  but  which  reached  a 
twentieth  edition,  he  contended  that  "  the  Cal^lic  lawyer, 
soldier,  sailor,  gentry,  priesthood,  and  nobility  shoold  be 
admitted  to  all  the  honours  of  their  professions  and  ranks. 
The  priesthood,  however,  should  be  independent  of  foreign 
control,  and  paid  by  the  State."  The  ability  wilii  which  these 
views  weie  advocated  attracted  Mr,  Perceval's  notice,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  months  the  young  Member  had 
shown  so  many  signs  of  aptitude  for  Parliamentary  life  that 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
requested  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Parliamentary  business 
of  bis  office  during  his  absence  in  Portugal.!  This  was  the 
banning  of  a  confidential  relationship  between  the  two  men 
which  continued  without  a  moment's  interruption  down  to 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1852, 

There  is,  it  has  been  explained,  no  regular  diary  of  Mr, 
Croker'a  in  existence,  but  frequently  he  made  a  memo- 
randum upon  public  events  as  they  took  place,  and  the 
following  relates  to  this  period  : — 

JuTie  14(A,  1808. — ^IKned  early  with  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady 

■    Wellesley  in  Harley  St.,  in  order  to  talk  over  some  of  the 

Irish  business  which  he  had  requested  me  to  do  for  him  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  as  he  was  to  set  out  for  Ireland  next 

morning  on  his  way  to  Portugal    After  dinner  we  were 

•  [See  Appendix  to  this  volume.] 

t  Sir  A.  WeUeday  ^left  England  in  July  1808,  and  returned  in  the 
ennui Dg  autumn. 
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alone  and  talked  over  oar  buainesa.  There  was  one  point  of 
the  Dublin  Pipe  Water  Bill  on  which  1  differed  a  little  from 
him,  but  conld  not  convince  him.  At  last  1  aaid,  perhaps  he 
would  reconsider  the  Bubject  and  write  to  me  from  Dublin 
about  it  He  stud,  in  his  quick  way,  "  No,  no,  1  shall  be  no 
wiser  to-morrow  than  I  am  to-day.  I  have  given  you  my 
reasons :  yon  must  decide  for  yoursell"  'Wlien  this  was 
over,  and  while  I  was  mftlring  some  memoranda  on  the 
papers,  he  seemed  to  lapse  into  a  kind  of  reverie,  and 
remained  silent  so  long  that  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
thinking  of.  He  replied,  "Why,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am 
thinking  of  the  French  that  I  am  going  to  fight.  I  have  not 
seen  them  since  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  when  they  were 
capital  soldiers,  and  a  dozen  years  of  victory  under  Buona* 
parte  must  have  made  them  better  still  They  have  besides, 
it  seems,  a  new  system  of  strategy,  which  has  out-manceuvred 
and  overwhelmed  all  the  armies  of  Europe.  'Tis  enough  to 
make  one  thoughtful ;  but  no  matter :  my  die  is  cast,  they 
may  overwhelm  me,  but  I  don't  think  they  will  ont- 
mancenvre  me.  First,  because  1  am  not  a&aid  of  them,  as 
everybody  else  seems  to  be ;  and  secondly,  because  if  what 
I  hear  of  their  system  of  manceuvres  be  true,  il  think  it 
a  false  one  as  against  steady  troops.  I  suspect  all  the  con- 
tinental armies  were  more  than  half  beaten  before  the  battle 
was  begun.    I,  at  least,  will  not  be  lightened  beforehand." 

No  fovoorable  occasion  for  the  display  of  Mr.  Croker's 
debating  powers  arose  till  the  following  year,  1809,  when 
Colonel  Wardle  brought  forward  his  chaiges  against  the  Duke 
of  York,  Commander-in-Chief,  of  corruptly  sharing  with  his 
nustress,  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
of  commissions  in  the  army.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
sway  which  this  woman — who  was  the  daughter  of  a  French 
polisher  and  the  wifa  of  a  builder — had  gained  over  tlie  Duke, 
although  she  was  by  no  means  in  her  first  youth  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  her,  and  had  never  been  over- 
burdened with  moral  scruples.  She  was  a  mercenary  and 
designing  creature  who  had  led  a  wild  and  worthless  life; 
and  she  was  doubtless  quite  capable  of  spreading  abroad  the 
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impiessioii  that  the  surest  road  to  advancement  in  the  aerrice 
■was  to  gain  her  favour,  and  that  her  favour  was  only  to  be 
secured  by  money.  In  1807  the  Duke's  acquaintance  with  her 
ceased.  She  then  formed  an  intimacy  of  the  same  kind  with 
Colonel  Wardle,  her  pension  was  withdrawn,  and  in  revenge — 
as  no  one  can  now  doubt — she  accused  the  Duke  of  participating 
■with  her  in  the  proceeds  of  the  scandalous  sale  of  military 
appointments.*  The  House  inqidred  into  the  charge,  and 
after  a  searching  investigation,  in  which  the  King's  favoorite 
son  was  certainly  not  spared,  the  Duke  was  exonerated  from 
the  main  accusation,  although  it  was  justly  held  that  in  many 
respects  his  conduct  had  been  most  rash  and  reprehensible. 
The  minority,  in  fact,  was  large  enough  to  render  the  Duke's 
resignation  necessary.  Mr.  Crofcer  took  an  active  part  in 
these  proceedii^s,  on  the  side  of  the  Duke,  and  it  was 
admitted  that  the  art  with  which  he  sifted  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  great  address  and  skill  shown  in  his 
speedi  in  reply  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  tended  very  greatly 
towards  bringing  about  the  Duke's  formal  acquittal. 

Hia  pamphlet  on  Ireland,  the  abilities  he  had  shown,  the 
strongly  favourable  impression  he  made  on  those  who  con- 
versed with  bim  on  public  business,  all  served  to  mark  him 
out  thus  early  for  public  employment,  and  Mr.  Perceval 
appears  to  hare  approached  him  on  the  subject  more  than 


MeTnorandum  ly  Mr,  Crdker. 

April  18th,  1809. 

Having  occasion  to  mention  to  Mr.  Perceval,  whom  I  met 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  some  circumstances  relative  to 
giving  up  the  Dublin  Paving  BiU,  after  we  had  settled  that 
topic,  he  said,  "  But,  Croker,  you  are  all  this  while  taking  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  for  us,  and  no  care  of  yourself.     Can 

*  It  is  Btud  that  Mre.  Clarke  died  so  recently  as  the  year  1880,  aged  96. 
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you  not  think  of  anything  we  can  do  for  you  t  Be  assured 
we  have  every  disposition  to  serve  you,"  I  replied  that  I 
was  much  obliged  by  his  voluntary  introduction  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  that  I  had  not  turned  my  thoughts  to  anything  for 
myself,  except  that  I  should  have  lik^,  for  the  sake  of 
learning  business,  to  have  been  private  Becretary  to  the  Chief 
Secretajry  for  Ireland.  The  conversation  ended  by  his  repeat- 
ing that  I  should  look  about  for  something  suitable,  iind  that 
the  Grovernment  would  be  happy  to  serve  me." 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Canning 
had  hoped  to  be  made  Frime  Minister,  but  he  had  not  yet 
discovered  the  secret  of  securing  the  good  will  of  the  King. 
The  following  letter,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
enters  somewhat  fuUy  into  the  position  of  affairs  in  1809 : — 

Mr.  Charles  Arbuthnot*  to  Mr.  Crdker. 

TreBHuTf  Chambers,  September  23rd. 
Mt  deab  Crokeb, 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  expect  me  to  aay  a  word  upon  the 
painful  subject  of  the  dueLt  On  the  other  more  general  sub- 
ject of  the  resignations  I  will  write  you  s  few  hasty  lines. 
The  Duke  of  Portland's  state  of  health  made  his  resignation 
necessary.  The  question  then  was  who  should  be  tus  suc- 
cessor ?  Canning  thought  that  the  Minister  ought  to  be 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  was  aware  that  the  choice 
must  be  between  him  and  FercevaL  He  felt  that  Perceval, 
having  led  the  House,  was  the  •obvious  person  to  become 
Minister ;  but  he  stated  distinctly  that  m  the  event  of  such 
an  arrangement  he  himself  should  retire.  In  short,  he  would 
not  consent  to  remain  in  of&ce  unless  he  were  Prime 
Minister. 

Perceval,  on  the  other  hand,  though  of  the  same  opinion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  having  the  Minister  in  the  Lower  House, 
would  have  consented,  and  entreated  Ganniag  to  consent, 
that  the  Duke's  successor  should  be  some  third  person  in  the 

"  [The  lifelong  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  lived  with  the 
Dnbe,  uid  many  interesting  facta  connected  with  their  intimacy  will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  thii  work.] 

t  [Between  Lord  Caatlereagb  and  Canuiog.] 
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House  of  Lords ;  and  I  really  believe  that  he  would  not  have 
objected  to  any  person  for  that  situation  whom  Canning 
might  have  chosen  to  select  I  know  even  that  there  wa^  a 
doubt  in  Perceval's  mind  (who  has  the  best  r^ulated  ambition 
I  ever  witnessed)  whether  for  the  general  good  he  should 
yield  to  Canning  s  pretensions ;  but  his  friends  and  relations 
■would  never  have  consented  to  such  a  lowering  of  himself. 
And  so,  alas,  our  two  former  champions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  have  for  the  time  separated ;  but  their  separation 
has  been  painful  to  both,  and  there  has  been  nothing  between 
them  but  the  extreme  of  cordiality.  When  it  became  certain 
that  the  loss  of  Canning  was  not  to  be  avoided,  the  T?ing 
directed  his  remaining  servants  to  submit  to  him  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  best  new  arrangement. 

Their  opinion  has  been  (and  it  is  now  given  to  the  King) 
that  under  the  present  circnmstancee  their  endeavour  ought 
to  be  to  form  an  Administration  upon  an  extended  basis ; 
that  the  admission  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  his  party  might  by 
coTinteraction  produce  a  diminution  instead  of^  an  addition  o( 
strength,  and  that  a  junction,  upon  equal  terms,  with  the 
Grey  and  Grenville  party  would  be  that  which  would  be  most 
advisable.  To  this  the  King  has  consented,  and  should  the 
offer  be  accepted  with  the  cordiality  with  which  it  is  made,  I 
shall  flatter  myself  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  lose 
of  such  talents  as  Canning  haS)  we  may  still  have  such  a 
strong  Administration  as  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
require. 

You  must  be  aware  that  as  yet  no  arrangement  can  be 
made ;  I  can  therefore  tell  you  no  more  than  that  the  dis- 
position of  Perceval  towards  you  is  as  kind  as  you  can  desire. 
I  will  write  to  you  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

Ever  yours, 

C.  A. 


The  hopes  raised  by  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  letter 
were  not  destined  to  remain  long  unfulfilled.  In  October 
Mr.  Croker  was  offered  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  tinder  the  circumstances  which  are  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  following  letters,  written  forty-one  years 
afterwards : — 
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Mr.  Crdker  to  his  wife.    ExtriuL 

July  2eth,  leso. 

AAer  dinner  I  read  some  of  the  letters  written  hj  Charles 
Loi^  and  Lord  Mulgrave  to  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale  about  the 
time  that  I  came  into  political  life,  which  of  course  amused 
me.  Lord  Mtilgrave  writes  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  October, 
1809,  to  say  that  he  had  written  to  offer  the  Secretary  of  the 
Adn^ralty  "  to  Mr.  Croker,  who  was  active,  quick,  and  intel- 
Ugent,  and  who  might  go  off  to  Canning  if  he  were  not 
attended  to."  In  this  last  point,  at  least,  Li3rd  Malgrave  was 
mistaken,  for  before  the  offer  was  made  me,  I  had  already 
answered  Mr.  Canning  that  I  could  not  take  his  view  of  the 
differences  in  the  Cabinet 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

West  Holem^,  Surrej,  14tb  June,  1860. 

Mt  dsar  Paluebston, 

Will  you  foi^ye  me  for  troubling  you  inter  tot  et  lanta 
neffotia,  with  two  questions,  which  I  luiow  not  any  one  else 
who  can  answer  T 

The  first  is  purely  literary : — Is  there  any  ground  for  a 
doubt  lately  raised  that  your  lather  was  the  aniJior  of  the 
pretty  lines  beginning, — 

"  Whoe'er  like  me  with  tremUing  angidah  brings 
His  heart's  whole  tressure  to  fur  Bristol's  s^aings  ?  " 

I  suspect  the  doubt  to  have  arisen  from  a  different  inscrip- 
tion, I  believe  to  your  mother,  in  Eomsey  Church,  but  of 
course  not  his. 

The  other  is  rather  personal  and  historical.  Ward,  in  his 
Memoir3,ju8tpubliBhed,*Btates  in  terms  of  compliment  (which 
I  am  far  &om  deserving)  that  you  and  I  owe  our  appointments 
in  the  Admiralty  to  the  discernment  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  Now 
Lord  Mulgrave  wrote  me  the  official  proposition,  and  was 
very  cordial  and  kind  to  me,  but  I  owed  the  appointment  to 
the  Government,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Perceval,  by  whose 

•  ['Hemolwi  of  the  Politics!  tnd  Literary  Life  of  Robert  Plumer  Ward.' 
1850.] 
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desire  Lord  Mulgrave  made  the  official  proposition.  If  yon 
have  DO  objection  to  tell  me,  I  should  be  glaid  to  know  how  it 
was  with  you.  K  you  have  the  slightest,  pray  have  no 
scruple  in  leaving  my  cariosity  ungratified.  My  own  im- 
pression was,  that  your  station  and  University  character 
suggested  you  at  once  to  the  framers  of  the  new  Government, 
and  that  if  anybody  in  particular  rang  the  bell  it  waa  old 
Lord  Malmesbury. 

Ever,  my  dear  Falmerston, 
Faithfully  yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Lord  Falmerston  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Carlton  Gardena,  June  17th,  1862. 
My  dear  Choker, 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  statute  of  limitation  as  to  epistolary 
debts,  and  you  know  by  your  own  experience,  no  doubt,  that 
letters  have  often  remained  unanswered  by  men  overwhelmed 
with  business  from  pressure  of  occupations,  and  not  &om  any 
want  of  good  will  towards  the  writer,  and  therefore  in  clearing 
off  "  the  gathered  chaos  of  five  office  years  "  (if  I  may  take 
a  liberty  with  our  great  poet)  I  cannot  refrain  from  assuring 
you  that  nothing  but  an  endless  repetition  of  "  too  much  " 
every  day  prevented  me  from  replying  to  two  letters  of  youra 
which  I  received  long  ago,  and  whii:^  you  may  by  this  time 
have  foi^otten.  The  replies,  however,  which  I  should  have 
given  if  I  bad  answered  your  letters  at  the  time,  would  have 
been  that  the  verses  were  my  father's,  and  that  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  Admiralty  was  given  me  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land at  the  request  of  Lord  Malmesbury  the  diplomatist 

Well,  here  we  are  now,  two  "  statesmen  out  of  place,"  and 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  renew  our  companionship ;  and  if  I 
should  chance  at  any  time  to  find  myself  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, I  will  not  iail  to  do  so. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

PAUtfERSTON. 

Mr.  James  Smith  to  Mr.  Croker. 

BaaioghBll  Street,  December  28th,  1809. 

Mt  dear  Croker, 
My  brother  and  myself  are  much  mortified  at  onr  inability 
to  accept  your  kind  invitation. 
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You  certainly  have  a  lien  upon  Horace  in  respect  of  ahip's 
licences,  and  so  had  some  Secretary  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  ode : — 

"  0  lUiVis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
FluctuB.    0  quid  agis?  fortiter  occapa 
Portum." 

If  I  am  late  in  the  offer  of  congratulations  npoa  your 
appointment,  you  will  not  on  that  account  doubt  the  sincerity. 

I  should  long  since  have  paid  them  personally  but  was 
prevented  by  considering  that  you  must  be  too  much  occupied 
at  the  office  to  receive  any  visits  other  than  those  of  business. 

ITiere  is  a  book  published  (which  I  will  send  for  your 
perusal  to-morrow)  containing  a  history  of  the  late  memorable 
row  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  the  fugitive  rhymes  that 
have  been  written  on  that  event.  Of  the  latter,  ^e  pieces 
signed  "  H"  are  my  brother's,  and  those  signed  "  I,"  wifii  the 
addition  of  "  Heigho,  says  Kemble,"  proceed  from  the  pen  of 

Dear  Croker, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Jamks  Smith. 


Mr.  Croker  retained  this  post  until  1830,  and  it  has  always 
been  admitted  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  never  had  a  more 
efficient,  ze^ons,  and  industrious  Secretary.  He  once  wrote 
to  Thomas  Moore  (October  26th,  1811),  inviting  him  to  call 
at  his  office,  saying,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  when- 
ever you  happen  to  pass  my  way.  I  am  almost  always  to  be 
found  at  my  desk,"  This  was  literally  true.  He  was  very 
seldom  absent  fivm  his  duties,  except  during  the  time  of  his 
annual  holiday.  "  For  two  wid  twenty  years,"  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray,  in  1838,  "  I  never  quitted  that  office-room 
without  a  kind  of  uneasiness,  like  a  truant  hoy ;  and  this 
feeling  still  clings  to  me,"  A  recent  Krst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  has  said  that  all  which  is  beet  and  most  business 
like  in  the  department  was  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Croker.     He 

c  2 
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quickly  made  himself  master  of  the  details  of  work  con- 
nected with  the  office.  Thia  thorough  competent^  for  his 
duties  rendered  him  indlBpenaable  to  the  BQCcessive  First 
I^rds  under  -whom  he  served,  and  it  partly  helped  to 
explain  the  great  influence  which  he  exerted  on  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  him  in  his  official  capacity.  He  once 
referred  to  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  "  servant 
-of  the  Boaid,"  hut  Sir  Joseph  Torke,  a  former  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  promptly  remarked  that  when  he  was  at  the 
Board  "  it  was  precisely  the  other  way."  The  spirit  in  which 
he  began  his  duties  ia  indicated  in  a  letter  to  his  wife : — 

October  12th,  1809. 

I  am  now  thoroughly  and  completely  in  office,  and  np  to 
my  eyes  in  business,  the  extent  of  which  is  qnit«  ten^c; 
but  with  good  asBistance  (which  every  one  seems  ready  to 
give  me)  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  on.  I  must  attend  regu- 
larly from  nine  in  the  morning  till  four  or  five  in  the  evening. 
I  therefore  shall  rise  early,  and  walk  or  ride  for  half-an-hour 
before  I  come  to  office.  Direct  to  me  now  to  the  Admiralty, 
but  you  need  not  write  "private,"  as  I  open  a^/ letters  myself : 
tell  this  to  Mrs.  Caeey,  and  desire  her  also  to  direct  to  me  at 
the  Admiralty. 


From  Mr.  Crdkx^s  Jawmal. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1809  some  differences  grew 
up  Id  the  Cabinet,  which  broke  out  into  general  notice  by 
the  strange  event  of  a  duel  between  Mr,  Canning,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  AffitirB,  and  Lord  Gastlereagh,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  War  Department.  Thia  duel  took  place  on 
the  2l3t  September  (Thursday),  on  Putney  Heath.  Lord 
Yarmouth,  Castlereagh's  first  cousin  and  second,  told  me 
afterwards  that  Charles  Elhs,  who  was  Canning's  second, 
was  so  nervous  for  his  fiiend's  safety  that  he  could  not  load 
his  pistols,  and  that  Lord  Yarmouth  either  loaded  Mr. 
Canning's  pistols  for  Mr.  Ellis,  or  lent  him  one  of  his  own, 
I  forget  wluch,  but  I  think  the  latter.    Nothing  could  exceed 
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tlie  coolness  and  propriety  of  conduct  of  the  principals^ 
and  ElHs'a  incapacity  does  him  honour.  Yarmouth  drove 
Castlereagh  to  aiie  ground  (which  was  on  Putney  Heath, 
just  beyond  a  cottage  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Boehampton), 
in  his  cunicle,  and  the  conversation  was  chiefly  relative  to 
Catalani,  who  was  then  in  high  fashion,  and  Gastlereagh 
hummed  some  of  her  songs  as  they  went  along. 

The  differences  in  his  Cabinet  and  his  own  bad  state  of 
health  induced  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  resigu ;  and  Mr, 
Perceval,  who  had  been  his  Chancellor  of  the  ^chequer  aud 
manager  of  the  House  of  Commons  (after  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  obtain  the  accession  of  Lords  Greuville  and  Grey),  pro- 
ceeded to  form  an  Admimstration,  in  which  he  was  the  First 
liOrd  of  the  Treasury. 

Kobody  had  resigned  Cabinet  ofGce  but  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr.  Canning.  Lco^  CasUereagh's  place  "was  filled  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  his  at  the  Home  Department  by  Mr. 
Kyder,  but  this  was  after  some  delay.  Lord  Bathurst,  who  had 
held  the  Board  of  Control,  took  the  Foreign  Seals  ad  iTUarim, 
till  it  should  be  known  whether  Lord  Wellesley,  then  in 
Spain,  would  accept  them,  Mr.  Pole,*  who  was  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  succeeded  Mr.  Dundas  in  Ireland,  and  Lord 
Mulgrave,  at  Mr.  Perceval's  request,  offered  that  place  to  me. 

I  was  in  Ireland  at  the  time  I  received  these  letters,  and 
thought  it  right  to  lose  uo  time  in  coming  to  London,  there 
to  give  my  answer,  because,  thot^h  the  ofBce  was  a  very 
high  one,  and  mudi  better  and  greater  than  my  age,  con- 
nexions, or  expectations  led  me  to  look  to,  yet  the  precarious 
tenure  which  I  should  have  of  it,  aud  tiie  difficulty  of  the 
situation  itself  (at  that  period  particularly,  the  Walcheren 
expedition  having  just  failed),  induced  me  to  pause  before  I 
took  so  decided  a  step  as  throwing  up  my  profession,  which 
was  almost  my  only  means  of  livelihood.  I  was  not,  to  be 
sure,  very  high  in  my  profession ;  but  by  the  assistance  of 
the  revenue  business,  which  my  father's  interest  and  great 
knowledge  of  revenue  affiiira  secured  me,  I  had  made  in  the 
years  previous  to  this  time  fix)m  400^.  to  600/.  a  year.  I  was, 
besides,  fond  of  the  profession  itself. 

When  I  arrived  in  London,  on  the  momii^  of  the  10th  of 

October,  I  first  saw  Arbuthnot,  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasuiy, 

who  told  me  all  the  news  of  the  day ;  but,  as  to  myself,  be 

said,  I  mud  accept,  thoi^h  I  should  be  sure  of  being  turned 

•  [Et  Hon.  Wm.  Welledey  Pole.] 
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oat  in  a  weefc,  for  tii&t  I  vas  bound  in  honour  to  obey  Mr. 
Perceval'8  wiahea,  who  had  thought  ao  kindly  of  me ;  that 
when  he  wrote  to  desire  the  accession  of  Lords  Grenville  and 
Grey,  he  bad  determined,  if  they  came  in,  to  accept  the  Seals 
of  the  Home  Department,  and  had  declared  that  he  stipulated 
bat  for  one  appointment,  which  was  that  I  ahoold  be  his 
TJnder-Secretajy.  I  could,  after  this,  have  no  doubt  what  to 
do,  so  I  waited  on  Mr.  Ferceval,  and  accepted  the  ofRce  with 
many  thanks.  Ifext  day  I  was  appointed  in  form,  and  took 
my  seat  at  the  Board. 

The  selection  of  a  yoang  and  comparatively  unknown  man 
for  Budi  a  post  natorally  gave  rise  to  considerable  outcry,  hut 
to  this  Mr.  Croker  paid  little  heed.  A  more  serious  difficulty 
piesented  itself  in  less  than  a  month  after  his  appointment, 
and  at  first  it  seemed  probable  that  it  would  render  his 
resignation  inevitabla  The  circumstances  are  related  in 
the  following  memoraodnm,  which  bears  no  date,  bat  was 
evidently  written  towards  the  dose  of  Mr.  Croker's  life : — 

I  believe  the  fiiry  of  political  parties  never  ran  higher — 
they  certainly  in  my  threescore  years  of  ezperiencse  never  ran 
so  high — as  on  Mr.  Perceval's  accession  to  office ;  and  amidst 
B  storm  of  accusation  and  reproach,  of  course  a  very  pro- 
minent topic  would  be  the  appointment  at  such  a  crisis  (it 
was  the  depth  of  the  Walcheren  disaster  and  the  height  of 
Buonaparte's  triumph  on  the  Continent)  to  sudi  an  office  as 
Secretaty  of  the  Admiralty  of  a  "young"  and  "briefless" 
Irish  bt^Bter,  thoagh  the  epithets  were  rather  overstrained — 
for  I  was  eight-and-twenty,  and  I  had  made  professionally  in 
the  year  before  I  came  into  Parliament  600^.  Sut  it  certainly 
was  un  pm  fort,  and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  straits 
to  which  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  Mr. 
Perceval  was  placed  piad  reduced  him]  and  [by]  his  personal 
partiality  for  me.  The  outcry  was  very  violent,  and  some 
accidente,  with  which,  in  fact,  I  had  nothing  to  do,  came  in 
to  increase  the  clamour.  But  luckily  I  was  able  to  assert  and 
keep  my  position,  and  I  never  heard,  and  do  not  believe, 
there  was  any  complaint  of  my  official  conduct.  I  was  at 
least  not  wanting  in  diligence  and  activity. 

Within  a  month,  however,  of  this  unexpected  and  enviable 
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appointmeiit,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  resigned  it. 
It  happened  that,  paying  a.  more  minute  attention  to  details 
than  my  two  predecessors  had  happened  to  do,  I  saw  reason 
to  suspect  a  serious  defalcation  in  a  public  accoimtant  of  high 
rank  and  respectability,  and  revised  my  signature  to  an 
additional  issue  of  money  till  the  last  issues  were  accounted 
for.  The  person  implicated  was  a  protSg4  and  persoDal 
friend  of  the  King,  George  III.,  to  whom  he  represented  that 
this  young  Irishman,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  business, 
refused  his  signature,  which  was  a  mere  routine  form,  and 
thus  impeded  the  ordiiary  current  of  the  pubKc  service.  The 
King  sent  for  Mr,  Perceval  and  desired  him  to  have  an 
explanation  with  me.  I  could  not  then  have  known  or 
imagined  the  extent  of  the  defalcation,  still  less  could  either 
the  King  or  Mr.  Perceval ;  but  the  officer  himself  did,  and 
pressed  his  royal  patron  to  stifle  my  capricious  opposition, 
which  could  be  the  more  easily  and  properly  done  because 
nothing  had  transpired,  and  all  that  was  to  be  done  to  set  all 
right  was  that  I  should  sign  the  same  routine  order  that  my 
predecessors  had  always  signed.  This  was  pressed  upon  me 
with  an  earnestness  proportioned  to  the  interest  which  the 
King's  prompter  had  in  the  affeir,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
I  was  silently  examining  the  former  practice,  and  I  soon 
satisfied  myself  that  it  was  a  case  of  disgrace  and  ruin  to  the 
individual,  and  a  loss  of  at  least  200,000/.  to  the  public. 
This  grieved  me  to  the  heart;  I  was  grieved  to  be  the 
involuntary  cause  of  so  great  an  affliction  to  individuals — 
grieved  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  King,  who  at  first  took 
a  very  anxious  interest  in  the  affair — grieved  to  embarrass 
Mr.  Perceval — grieved  to  lose  my  high  and  lucrative  office, 
but,  seeing  no  alternative  between  the  results  and  an 
abandonment  of  my  own  duty,  I  adopted  them,  and  placed 
my  resignation  in  Mr.  Perceval's  hands,  who,  sorry  as  he 
was,  could  not  but  admit  that  X  was  right,  and  I  really 
believe  would  have  himself  resigned  rather  than  have  com- 
promised an  affair  of  which  by  this  time  he  saw  the  whole 
importance.  Upon  his  explanation,  the  just  and  upright  old 
King  came  round  much  more  readily  than  Mr.  Perceval  had 
anticipated,  and  not  merely  approved  of  my  proceeding,  but 
sent  me  through  Mr.  Perceval  a  most  gracious  assurance  of 
his  satisfaction  at  my  zeal  in  doing  my  duty,  and,  he  added, 
my  firmness  in  resisting  his  own  first  suggestions  under 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  case. 
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Mr.  Croker's  firmness  and  integrity  throughout  this  af&ur 
increased  the  high  opinion  of  him  which  Mr.  Perceval  had 
already  formed,  and  the  v^vu:  and  tact  which  he  displayed 
in  the  debates  on  the  nnlucky  Walcheren  expedition  con- 
firmed the  reputation  he  had  previoosly  gained.  But 
although  he  was  assiduoua  in  the  discharge  of  his  parlia- 
mentary and  ofScial  duties,  he  found  time  to  pay  some 
attention  to  those  literary  pursuits  which  had  been  the  first 
to  win  his  affectios,  AH  the  routine  duty  which  fell  upon 
bim — and  he  had  to  write  or  sign  hundreds  of  letters  every 
day,  answer  innumerable  questions,  and  waste  much  of  his 
time  in  personal  interviews — did  not  prevent  him  getting 
through  an  astonishing  amount  of  literary  work.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  part  of  his  day's  task  to  which  he  turned  with 
the  greatest  zesL  Ee  was  at  all  times  the  master  of  a  clear 
and  manly  style,  and  in  none  of  hia  compositions  does  it 
show  forth  to  greater  advaut^  than  in  his  letters. 
Political  writing  was  somewhat  artificial  and  ponderous,  as 
a  rule,  when  Mr.  Croker  entered  the  field ;  but  his  lighter 
hand  and  more  dexterous  touch  were  at  once  recognised  aa 
indicating  the  arrival  of  a  new-comer  who  would  be  formid- 
able, and  whose  support  it  was  therefore  desirable  to  secure. 
Imitations  of  the  letters  of  "  Junius  "  had  been  only  too 
plentiful,  but  originality  of  style  and  thought  were  not 
common,  and  it  was  easily  to  be  seen  firom  the  first  that 
Mr.  Croker  was  master  of  these  advantages.  Some  of  his 
early  efforts  had  been  in  verse — epigrams  on  the  names  of 
London  streets ;  a  few  pasquinades ;  and  a  spirited  poem 
entitled  "  the  Battles  of  Talavera,"  which  was  highly  success- 
ful, and  which  Lord  Wellington  appears  to  have  read  with 
**  satisfaction." 
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Badiyoz,  Nor,  16th,  1809. 
Mt  dkak  Sir, 
I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  youi  letter  of  the  20th 
October,  and  your  poem,  which  I  have  read  with  great  satis- 
faction. I  did  not  think  a  battle  could  be  turned  into 
fmything  so  entertaining.  I  heard  with  great  pleasure  that 
you  were  to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
which  situation,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  do  yourself  credit, 
and  more  than  juatiiy  me  in  any  little  exertion  I  may  have 
made  for  you  while  I  was  in  office. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Wklliscton. 

But  although  Mr.  Croker  wrote  verses,  he  never  pretended 
to  be  a  poet.  The  weapon  which  he  handled  best  was  prose. 
In  this  year  of  lus  appointment  to  the  Admiralty,  a  publica- 
tion made  its  appearance  which  was  afterwards  to  afford  him 
great  scope  for  the  display  of  his  highest  literaty  powers, 
and  to  which  he  became  devotedly  attached — the  Quarterly 
Hetncw.  It  was  the  chief  pride  of  his  life  to  be  associated 
with  this  famous  periodical,  and  his  best  original  work  was 
done  for  its  pages.  He  delighted  to  be  included  in  the  list 
of  its  founders,  but  he  was  not  at  first  a  contributor ;  ten 
numbers  had  been  published,  and  among  them  all  there  waa 
but  ono  article  by  him — in  number  three.  But  &om  1811 
down  to  1854,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  between 
1826  and  1831,  he  seldom  failed  to  supply  an  article  for 
every  number  of  the  Bemew,  and  sometimes  he  wrote  tJuree 
or  four  articles,  eveiy  one  of  which  waa  tolerably  sure  to 
attract  immediate  notice.  Although  bis  strength  lay  greatly 
in  political  disctission,  he  was  one  of  the  moat  entertaining 
of  writers  in  the  general  field  of  literature,  and  few  men 
equalled  him  as  a  critic.  It  has  pleased  many  persons  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Croker  as  if  in  his  day  hp  wrote  all  the  political 
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articles  in  the  Quarterly,  whereas  he  was  the  author  of  com- 
paratively few.  As  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  in 
1834,  "for  twenty  years  that  I  wrote  in  it,  from  1809  to 
1829,  I  never  gave,  I  believe,  one  purely  political  articlfr — 
not  one,  certainly,  in  which  party  politics  predominated." 
Mr.  Croker'a  range  waa,  indeed,  a  wide  one;  from  the 
slightest  of  society  novels,  or  the  latest  book  of  travels, 
to  the  gravest  treatise  on  affairs  of  State,  nothing  came 
amiss  to  him.  He  took  immense  pains  with  his  articles ; 
he  would  ransack  all  England  to  verily  an  important  state- 
ment, or  clear  up  a  doubt  about  a  fact.  If  the  disputed 
point  related  to  family  history,  he  would  go  to  the  fountain 
head  for  information,  and  never  failed  to  get  it  and  to  make 
good  use  of  it.  In  those  days,  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  newspapers  did  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  which 
they  undertake  now,  and  the  great  movements  which  were 
impending  in  political  parties  were  known  to  the  public  only 
by  vague  rumour,  or  were  kept  confined  to  the  knowledge  of 
a  few  well-informed  men.  It  frequently  happened  that  news 
of  the  gravest  importance  v/oa  first  made  known  to  the 
country  through  the  medium  of  the  political  article  in  the 
Edinhargh  or  Quarterly  Bemevx.  Almost  always  that  article 
was  founded  upon  intelligence  which  had  been  communicatea 
by  the  heads  of  the  Ministry,  or  by  the  originators  of  some 
measure  which  was  soon  to  become  the  universal  (heme  of 
discussion.  It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Croker's  correspondence 
that  be  went  for  the  foundation  of  many  of  his  essays  to  the 
men  who  alone  could  rightly  know  all  the  facts  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,  and  thus  in  many  cases  an  almost  complete 
draft  of  the  political  article  was  supplied  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  by  Lord  Stanley  (Derby), 
or  by  some  authority  of  equal  weight  on  the  question  of  the 
day.     The  case  which  Mr.  Croker  had  thus  prepared  was 
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always  stated  with  great  force  and  ptmgency,  although  to 
the  reader  of  the  present  day  tlie  style  may  Bometimes  appear 
a  little  too  elaborate  and  strained,  while  the  mannerismB 
which  characterize  bo  many  of  Mr.  Groker's  printed  composi- 
tions— entirely  absent  from  hia  letters — especially  his  eioes- 
sive  use  of  italics  and  capitals,  give  them  an  archaic  appear- 
ance which  does  not  always  correspond  with  the  matter  itself. 
The  raw  material  for  mnch  of  the  political  history  of  the 
present  century,  from  1809  onwards,  will  be  found  scattered 
in  profusion,  though  mingled  no  doubt  with  strong  partisan 
opinions,  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Memew. 

In  all  his  articles,  and  in  everything  that  he  did,  accuracy 
and  truthfulness  were  most  diligently  sought  for  by  Mr. 
Croker.  His  opinions,  it  mnst  be  confessed,  were  sometimes 
prejudiced  and  one-sided;  for  he  was  an  avowed  party 
man  of  the  old  type,  although  his  party  zeal  certainly  did  not 
exceed  that  which  we  find  in  his  opponents  of  the  EdivJmrgh. 
Sat  he  always  sought  to  ground  himself  thoroughly  in  the 
fads  with  which  he  had  to  deal  He  was  often  taunted 
with  the  great  importance  which  he  attached  to  dates,  but 
dates  are  very  important  things  in  history,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  some  of  his  critics  did  not  borrow  his  respect  for  them. 
He  invariably  wished  to  test  every  statement  before  commit- 
ting it  to  paper.  If  that  was  a  fault,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  historians  and  critics  of  more  or  less  eminence  have  not 
always  shared  it  with  him.  On  the  margin  of  a  printed 
sketch  of  his  life,  in  which  the  writer  had  dwelt  upon  the 
"  exaggerated  "  value  which  he  attached  to  "  trifles,"  Mr.  Croker 
wrote : — "  I  dare  say  that  this  may  be  true,  for  I  feel  that  I 
am  disposed  to  think  nothing  a  trifle — not  merely  because 
Kugix  m  se/ria  dueu/tU,  but  because  I  think  and  find  that  the 
smallest  and  apparently  most  iudifferent  trifles  are  always 
indicative  of  something — often  something  of  importrance.     In 
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many  not  unimportant  mstancea,  both  in  private  and  public 
life,  I  found  the  benefit  of  &  minute  attention  to  trifies ;  and 
BO  I  believe  every  man  would  aay  who  narrowly  consolted  his 
own  experience."  It  was  this  regard  for  accuracy  which 
made  him  so  indefat^ble  in  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated 
edition  of  Boswell's  '  Life  of  Johnson ' ;  the  facts  which  he 
brought  to  light  were  of  the  greatest  interest  at  the  time, 
and  they  will  be  prized  more  and  more  aa  the  persons  ta  whom 
they  relate  are  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from  Buccessive 
generations  of  Boswell's  readers.  In  the  same  way,  his  essays 
in  the  Quarterly  Remmo  on  the  various  collections  of 
family  papers  which  were  published  during  his  day— tho 
"  Halmesbury  Papers,"  the  "  Buckingham  Memoirs,"  and 
similar  collections — brought  a  world  of  new  information  to 
the  subject,  and  in  some  cases  th^  possessed  a  higher 
value  by  far  than  the  book  on  which  they  were  founded. 
The  method  in  which  he  set  about  preparing  for  any  kbour  on 
which  he  vras  engaged  will  come  out  very  clearly  in  the 
course  of  these  pages,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  if  Mr. 
Groker's  strong  feelings  on  certain  political  questions  some^ 
times  interiered  with  ihe  coolness  of  his  judgment,  he  never 
failed  to  approach  his  work  in  a  thoronghly  honest  and  con- 
scientious spirit,  and  seldom  lost  sight  of  the  first  and  most 
imperative  obligation  which  every  writer  owes  to  the  public 
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CHAPTER    II. 

1810-1813. 

Politica  In  1810 — Riunoured  Appointment  of  Henif  BroughAm  in  Hr. 
Groker'a  pkce— The  B^ency  BiU— The  Prince  B^t  and  the  Whiga 
— The  'I^y  of  the  l«ke' — Incidents  of  the  French  War  —  Hr. 
Perceral  on  the  Ounencj  and  on  Franch  Afbira — DifScnlty  of  oblaiu- 
ing  Coatimental  Newa— Mr.  Walter  and  the  IVtnw— Hr.  Groker'a 
ABsisUnce— Ut.  Walter  declines  to  sapport  the  Liverpool  tCnistrr — 
A  new  Elrst  Lord  at  the  Adminltjr — Catholio  Enunoipatlon  in 
Orattan'B  Bill— Elected  for  Athlone— The  War  ot  1612  with  the 
United  States — English  and  American  Frigates — Ur.  Croker's  Si^ges- 
tion  to  English  Naval  Officers — Robert  Peel  on  Ur.  Canning  and  Lord 
Wellesley — Peel  on  his  Life  in  Ireland — Robert  Southey  on  his  Literary 
Work— Office  Seokttta  and  thair  Reception- Walter  Scott  and  Robert 
Southey — The  I^ureateahip — Thomas  Mooro — Fropiwd  Bale  of  an 
OfBce— The  Prince  B^ent. 

The  complete  seriee  of  Mr.  Croker's  own  letters,  careftJly 
copied  into  well-bound  volumes,  b^ins  in  1811,  and  extends 
to  1834.  Within  this  period,  and  especially  between  the 
years  1814  and  1830,  scarcely  anything  of  importance 
appears  to  be  missing ;  before  the  first  date,  and  after  the 
last,  the  correspondence  must  have  been  somewhat  irrE^arly 
kept,  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  letters  received  by 
Mr.  Croker  was  preserved.  His  replies  te  these  letters  are, 
in  many  cases,  not  to  be  found.  It  ia  probable  that  during 
the  first  year  or  two  of  Mr.  Croker's  ofBcial  life,  he  gave  little 
attention  to  his  private  correspondence ;  bis  time  was  almost 
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wholly  taken  up  with  tie  routine  duties  which  daily  pressed 
upon  him,  and  with  his  parliamentary  work.  He  had  been 
a  little  more  than  a  year  in  his  new  position  before  there 
seemed  to  be  a  probability  of  his  losing  it  In  1810,  politics 
were  in  a  highly  unsettled  state,  and  the  general  expectation 
was  that  a  change  of  Ministry  could  not  be  long  deferred. 
The  derangement  of  the  King  (Geoi^  III.)  recurred  in  so 
decided  a  form  that  little  hope  was  entertained  of  his 
recovery  by  the  most  sanguine  of  his  friends,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  the  doctors  looked  upon  his  case  as  hopeless. 
The  friends  and  advisers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  openly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Perceval's  Ministry,  the  Prince  himself  hated 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  lists  of  the  new  Administration 
were  circulated  in  every  club  in  London.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Lord  GrenvUle  and  Lord  Grey  would  be  at  the 
head  of  the  coming  Government,  and  that  Henry  Brougham 
would  take  Mr.  Croker's  place  at  the  Admiralty.  It  conld 
not  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Perceval's  position  was  aa  weak  as  it 
well  conld  be ;  he  was  not  popular  in  the  country,  and  before 
his  accession  to  poVer,  as  well  as  afterwards,  events  ran  steadily 
against  him.  The  Walcheren  disaster,  the  Peninsula  expedi- 
tion, the  appointment  of  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  as  commander 
— everything  was  regarded  by  the  people  witii  more  or  less 
disfavour  and  suspicion.  Mr.  Croker  was,  to  all  appearance, 
fully  justified  in  the  conviction  that  Mb  tenure  of  office  was 
very  precarious. 

During  the  debates  on  the  Begency  Bill,  Mr.  Croker 
delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  the  Ministerial  proposition,  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
to  bring  about  the  removal  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  favour  of  his 
Wbig  friends.  It  afterwards  turned  out  that  he  was  not  very 
anxious  to  assist  them  even  when  the  death  of  Mr.  PeicevEtl 
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gave  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  doing  so.  So  fiir  from  being 
villing  to  aee  Lord  Grey  in  ofKce,  for  instance,  he  decl&red 
that  he  would  have  abdicated  if  Lord  Grey  had  been  forced 
upon  him  ;■  and  thus  it  befell  that  a  Tory  Minister,  Lord  Liver- 
pool— who  has  been  much  ridiculed  by  a  Tory  Minister  of 
onr  own  day  as  the  "  Arch  Mediocrity  " — was  put  in  the  place 
of  the  assassinated  Premier,  and  remained  in  power  &om 
1812  to  1827. 

There  are  no  letters  from  Mi.  Groker  of  any  conseqnence 
in  relation  to  the  B^ency  debates,  but  in  June,  1811, 
he  briefly  touched  upon  public  affkirs  in  a  communication 
to  a  friend : — 

I  hear  from  a  good  hand  that  the  King  is  doing  much  better 
than  the  public  reporte  would  give  us  ground  for  beUeving — 
this  is  the  only  circumBtanoe  of  any  interest  which  I  have  to 
communicate.  The  few  people  1  see  all  come  to  me  with 
hopes.  One  hopes  for  a  Bussian  war,  another  for  a  Spanish 
victo]^,  a  third  for  an  American  peace,  and  a  fourth  for  an 
American  war.  As  for  the  two  latter,  I  have  not  even  the 
means  of  forming  a  hope  or  a  fear.  About  Spain  I  am  at 
this  moment  very  anxious,  and  about  Russia  I  sincerely  hope 
she  may  not  break  with  France  too  soon.  A  feverish  and 
jealous  peace  I  think  mote  useful  than  unconnected  and 
uncombined  war.  Such  a  peace  might  end  in  a  general  war ; 
such  a  war  could  but  end  in  a  general  subjection. 

But  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Croker's  correspondence  at 
this  period  is  of  hterary  or  social  interest  In  the  two  follow- 
ing letters,  Walter  Scott  requests  Mr.  Croker's  acceptance  of 
the  'Lady  of  the  Lake'  (published  in  1810),  and  expresses 
his  thanks  for  '  Talavera ' : — 

*  "  Three  times  that  day,  before  diimar  and  after  dinner,  he  declared 
that  if  Lord  Qrej  had  been  forced  upon  him,  be  Ehould  have  abdicated." 
Lord  Busaell'a '  Memoirs  of  Hooie,'  i.  360 ;  Bucldngbam'i  '  Hemoire  of  the 
Rt^encj,'  &c. 
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Waller  Scott  to  Mr.  Oroker. 

Edinburgh,  Hay  3td,  1810. 

Mr  DEAS  Sm, 
This  comes  to  entreat  jara  obliging  acceptance  of  a  certain 
fiqnare  volume  called  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  I  am  now 
enabled  to  send  her  to  my  Iriends  as  the  Eomans  of  yore 
used  to  lend  their  wives,  and  greatly  it  is  to  my  own  relief ; 
for  never  was  man  more  bored  of  hia  wife  (and  that's  a  bold 
word)  than  I  am  of  the  said  Lady,  I  hope,  however,  yoa 
will  find  her  agreeable  company  for  an  evening  or  two — and 
.1  don't  think  you  will  be  disposed  greatly  to  abuse  me  for 
using  your  cover  for  another  copy  to  bo  left  at  Uatchard's  for 
Canning,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  wish  to  see  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  would  you  were  all  together  again,  and  am  apt 
to  hope  it  may  yet  come  round. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Ever  your  truly  obliged, 

Walter  Scott. 

Oct  lOth,  [1810]. 

Mr  DEAB  Sir, 
I  drop  you  these  few  lines,  not  to  engage  you  in  corre- 
spondence, for  which  I  am  aware  you  have  so  little  time,  but 
merely  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  eighth  edition  of 
your  beautiful  and  spirited  poem  and  the  kind  letter  which 
accompanied  it.  Whatever  the  practised  and  hackneyed  critic 
may  say  of  that  sort  of  poetry,  which  is  rather  moulded  in 
an  appeal  to  the  general  feelings  of  mankind  than  the 
technical  rules  of  art,  the  warm  and  universal  interest  taken 
by  those  who  are  alive  to  fancy  and  feeling,  will  tHwaya 
compensate  for  his  approbation,  whether  entirely  withheld  or 
given  with  tardy  and  ungracious  reluctance.  Many  a  heart 
hefi  kindled  at  your '  Talavera '  which  may  be  the  more  patriotic 
for  the  impulse  as  long  as  it  shaU  last.  I  trust  we  shall  soon 
hear  from  the  conqueror  of  that  glorious  day  such  news  as 
may  procure  us  "another  of  the  same."  His  excellent 
conduct,  joined  to  his  high  and  undaunted  courage,  make  him 
our  Nelson  on  land,  and  though  I  devoutly  wish  that  his  force 
could  be  doubled,  I  shall  feel  little  anxiety  for  the  event  of 
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a  day  in  which  he  is  only  outnumbered  by  one-tiiird.  Yout 
acceptable  buUetin  looks  well  aud  anapiciouely.  The  matter 
of  Lncien  Bonaparte  is  one  of  the  most  surprisii^  which  has 
occured  in  our  day — a  Frenclunan  refusing  at  once  a  crown, 
and  decliniag  to  part  with  his  wife,  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  uncommon  exhibitions  of  an  age  fertile  in  soveltiea  as 
wonderful  as  portentous. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Ever  your  truly  grateful, 

Waltee  Scott. 

Concerning  'Talavera,'  Mr.  Murray  sent  him  a  note  in 
April  of  this  year  to  inform  him  that  he  had  printed  another 
edition,  and  adding,  "  it  has  been  more  successful  than  any 
short  poem  that  I  know,  exceeding  in  circulation  Mr.  Heber'a 
'  Palestine '  or '  Europe,'  and  even  Mr.  Canning's  '  Ulm '  and 
'  Trafalgar." " 

In  the  following  letters,  some  incidents  of  the  French  war, 
of  a  kind  which  at  that  time  were  by  no  means  uncommon  on 
our  coasts,  were  brought  to  Mr.  Croker's  notice : — 

Mt.  (afterwards  Sir  Johrt)  Sarrow  to  Mr.  Chvker. 

Bamsgato,  July  18th,  16ia 

We  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  tvn  colliers  captured 
the  other  evening  dose  under  the  North  Foreland,  when  not 
a  single  cruiser  was  in  sight,  except  one  in  Margate  Soads. 
See  if  there  is  not  a  lieutenant  Leach  commanding  the 
"  Cracker  "  gun-brig,  and  if -that  gun-brig  is  not  on  the  Fore- 
land station.  This  gentleman,  I  understand,  has  a  house  at 
Birchington,  where  ne  usually  d«eps,  Emd  for  this  purpose 
Margate  Eoads  is  a  very  convenient  place  for  his  vessel  to 
lie  in.  The  Admiral  must  be  remarkably  good-natured  to 
grant  him  this  indulgence,  so  advantageous  to  the  enemy's 
privateers. 

Bamsgata,  July  27th,  1810. 

Last  night,  about  eight  o'clock,  I  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  from  my  window  two  French  lu^er  privateers  very 
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quickly  take  posseasioD  of  an  Ordnance  Hoy  dose  astom  to  tW 
Glalloper  Light,  and  in  the  face  of  our  -whole  squadron  in  the 
Downs,  not  one  of  which  attempted  to  move  a  peg.  Without 
pretending  to  much  knowledge  of  naval  tactics,  I  cannot 
help  feeli^,  as  everybody  here  feels,  that  there  is  some  mis- 
management of  OUT  naval  force  in  the  Channel,  ot  the  enemy 
would  not  dare,  in  the  height  of  summer  and  during  fine 
weather  and  broad  daylight,  come  over  and  beard  us  close 
to  our  own  coast;  it  is  mortifying  enough  to  hear  people 
publicly  crying  out,  "Aye,  this  is  what  we  get  for  paying 
taxes  to  keep  up  the  navy ;  a  French  privateer  is  not 
worth  capturing,  she  will  not  pay  the  charges  of  condem- 
nation." If  there  be  truth  in  tMs,  Mr.  Yorke  *  will  have 
the  merit  of  curing  the  evil  by  the  promotion  of  Brown 
and  HaxwelL 

I  am,  dear  Croker, 

Yours  &ithfully, 

J.  Baebow. 

Mr.  Perceval  to  Mr.  Oroker. 

Sunday,  Nov.  11th,  1810. 
Deab  Cboees, 
I  thank  you  for  the  sight  of  E.'s  pamphlet.!     I  have  run 
through  it,  I  cannot  say  read  it,  for  it  requires  much  more 
reading  than  I  have  had  time  yet  to  give  it     It  is  in  many 

farts  very  able — in  all  very  specious ;  in  many,  however, 
presume  to  think,  very  fallacious,  and  particularly  unfair 
in  keeping  out  of  sight  so  much  as  it  does  the  circumstance 
of  interrupted  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Continent 
which  in  my  opinion  is  sufficient,  together  witJi  the  causes 
which  be  mentions,  to  account  for  almost  all  these  symptoms 
and  phenomena  which  be  ascribes  solely  to  the  eupposed 
excess  in  our  paper  circulation.  The  truth  probably  lies 
between  the  two  extremes  of  opinion  upon  this  point;  but 
the  practical  danger  and  difficulty  of  this  experiment,  so 
immensely  in  my  mind  at  least,  weighs  down  ^e  miscldef, 

•  [Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.] 

t  [The  pamphlet  referred  to  was  publiahod  in  1810  hy  Mr.  HuskisMn, 

and  wM  entitled  'The  Question  Concerning  the  Depreciation  of  our 

Guirency  Stated  and  Examined.'] 
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vIugIi  he  supposes  to  exist  from  the  over-issue  of  paper,  t^t 
I  should  cousider  the  measnie  be  piopoees  as  tantamount  to 
a  Farliamflntary  declaration  that  we  must  submit  to  «aj 
tenns  of  peace  rather  than  continue  the  war,  which,  I  appre- 
hend under  his  project,  would  be  found  utterly  impossible. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Mtimorandv,m  hy  Mr.  Fereetxd  inclosed  in  the  cAmx. 

I  do  not  know  that  what  is  written  on  the  accompanying 
pages  is  worth  your  .perusal,  but  it  explains  a  little  more 
w^t  I  allnde  to  above  respecting  the  interrupted  intercourse 
in  commerce  with  the  Continent,  which  I  conceive  to  he  so 
very  material  a  part  of  that  question. 

"  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  other  process  can  be 
necessary  than  that  of  restoring  things  to  their  natural 
course  "  (the  last  member  of  the  last  sentence  of  Huskisson's 
pamphlet,  see  page  149).  I  would  ask  any  man  who  has 
read  nothing  upon  this  sabject  but  Huskisson's  pamphlet, 
whether  he  can  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power — the  physical 
power — of  Parliament  to  restore  to  their  natural  coarse  aU 
those  things  which  most  materially  bear  upon  the  present 
question? — and  if  it  is  not  possible,  bow  idle  is  it  to  say 
that  nothing  else  is  necessary  than  to  restore  things  to  their 
natural  course. 

His  mode  of  doii^  it  is  for  the  Bank  to  boy  np  gold,  and   ' 
to  resume  their  payments  in  specie. 

But  supposing  his  view  to  be  con«ct  respecting  the  depre- 
ciation of  our  circulating  medium  (which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  I  conceive  to  be  a  moat  exaggerated  view  of  it),  can  any 
man  say  that  our  want  being  (as  Huskiason  supposes  it  to  be) 
to  get  more  gold  into  this  country  from  foreign  countries 
(which  cannot  be  brought  here  either  by  the  Bank  or  any 
one  else  but  by  purchasing  it  with  some  equivalent),  will 
any  man  say  that  these  orders  of  the  enemy,  which  impede 
in  so  great  a  d^ree,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  prevent,  the 
introduction  of  our  manufacture  and  merchand^  into  the 
Continent  (by  which  alone  we  can  purchase  the  gold  from 
the  Continent),  are  not  some  of  the  circumstances,  and  some 
too  of  the  most  operative,  which  make  gold  an  article  so 
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difficult  to  get  and  to  keep  here  ? — or  that  there  are  not-cir- 
ctunstances  which  must  be  removed  before  "  things  can  be 
restored  to  their  natnral  course  "  ?  Yet  over  these  ciicnm- 
stances  Parliament  has  no  coutroL 

We  want  goL],  and  Huskiason  suppoeea  it  to  exist  in 
sufficient  quantity  on  the  Continent.  Our  warehouses  are 
clogged  with  merchandise  which  the  Continent  woflld  be 
most  glad  to  purchase,  but  their  tyrant  will  not  let  them ;  if 
he  would,  we  should  get  their  gold  in  exchange.  Till,  then, 
such  an  alteration  takes  place  in  the  world  as  will  admit  of  the 
freer  intetcouise  in  trade,  no  measure  can  be  efiectual  as  to 
tbe  object  of  acquiring  that  gold  but  one  which  may  at  ouce 
prevent  our  buying  those  articles  from  the  Continent  which 
they  wish  to  sell,  and  which  we  indispensably  want — 1  say 
indispensaU}/,  if  we  are  to  cany  on  the  war ;  and  that  shall 
put  a  stop  to  that  immense  foreign  expenditure  which,  as 
long  aa  the  war  continues  on,  would  drain  ont  of  this  country 
every  new  importation  of  gold  and  silver  which  any  pur- 
chases, however  extravagant  of  the  Bank,  could  possibly 
procure. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  trustworthy  news  from  the 
Continent  at  this  period  was  great,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  no  one  displayed  greater  enterprise  and  spirit  in  the 
endeavour  to  overcome  tiie  difGculty,  and  to  satisfy  the 
very  reasonable  demands  of  the  public  for  prompt  informa- 
tion, than  Mr.  John  Walter,  of  the  Tirms — the  son  of  the 
original  proprietor.  The  Times  had  its  special  packet- 
boats  running,  but  they  were  frequently  interfered  with 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  and  the  Qovemment  officials 
did  not  scruple  to  try  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
enable  their  own  oigans  to  leave  the  independent  journal  far 
behind  in  the  race.  Mr.  Walter  was  not  to  be  beaten.  His 
oiganisation  and  plans  were  so  perfect  that  in  1809  he  was 
able  to  announce  the  capitulation  of  Flushing  two  days 
before  the  news  was  otherwise  known,  even  to  the  Ministry. 
Early  in  Mr.  Croker's  official  career  Mr.  Walter  addressed 
several  letters  to  him  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  John  Walter  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Printing  House  Sqnare,  May  9th,  1811. 

Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addresaing  yoa  upon  a  subject  -which 
has  been  suggested  to  me  iu  relntion  to  the  piocurement 
of  French  papers.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  these  has 
incieased  lately  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  overcome 
which  a  plan  has  been  proposed  to  the  following  effect. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  no  French  journals  whatsoever  can 
be  procured  but  by  the  means  of  smugglers.  A  peieon  of 
this  description,  who  is  in  collusion  with  a  French  officer 
near  a  certain  port,  is  willing  to  exchange  this  contraband 
traffic  in  which  he  has  been  hitherto  engaged  for  one  which 
ie  perfectly  innocent  with  respect  to  its  operation  upon  the 
public  revenue,  namely,  liie  conveyance  of  French  papers 
only  to  England.  He  feels  disposed  to  engage  in  this  traffic, 
if  he  could  be  well  assured  of  certain  facilities  which  seem  to 
be  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  Government, 
I  apprehend,  will  be  do  less  desirous  than  myself  of  obtain- 
ing the  information  contained  in  these  papers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  ask  the  permiBsion  in  this  instance  directly,  but 
only  to  know,  in  the  way  of  information  (if  you  would  have 
the  goodness  to  satisfy  me),  whether  there  would  be  any 
impropriety  in  requesting  the  Admiralty  to  grant  this  man's 
vessel  a  protection  for  the  purpose  above  specified,  upon  the 
sole  condition  that  no  smuggled  goods  whatsoever  should  be 
transported  by  him.  With  this  understanding,  I  should,  of 
course,  transmit  you  the  papers  received  wit£  all  possible 
dispatch. 

As  I  before  specified,  I  only  wish  now  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  impropriety  in  making  the  application,  en- 
gaging, so  far  as  I  can  possibly  be  answerable  for  the  conduct 
of  the  person  employed,  that  the  object  of  his  voyages  shall 
be  totAlly  remote  from  anything  connected  with  contraband 
trade. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Walter,  Jan. 

Keither  the  assistance  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Croker,  nor 
any  other  consideration,  could  lead  Mr.  Walter  to  sacrifice 
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any  portion  of  that  spirit  of  independence  which  always 
characterised  him.  When,  on  the  aasassination  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, it  was  perceived  that  the  old  Adminiatration  was 
substantially  to  remain  in  power,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Times  took  the  first  opportunity^Hsnly  nine  days  after 
Bellingham's  fatal  act^f  expressing  his  opinions  to  Mr. 
Croker,  in  bis  usual  manly  and  straigbtforward  way : — 

Mr.  John  Walter  to  Mr.  Oroker. 

Wednoedaf  night,  TSay  SOtb,  [1812]. 

My  dear  Sir, 
I  learn  from  tiie  evening  papers  that  no  important  changes 
will  take  place  in  the  Administration.  Tbis,  I  confess, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  circumstance  of  that  nature  which 
must  oblige  me  to  consider  attentively  the  part  I  ought  to 
take  in  so  perplexing  situation  of  things.  I  have  much 
to  thank  you  for  on  the  score  of  friendly  communications, 
and  many  motives  for  personal  esteem  and  respect ;  but 
I  cannot,  I  fear,  extend  these  sentiments  much  beyond  your- 
aeii,  or  at  least  not  to  the  general  body  of  the  Administra- 
tion, as  it  is  at  present  likely  to  be  composed.  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  not  think  me  taking  too  great  a  liberty  if  - 
I  frankly  inform  you  that  I  must  hesitate  at  engf^ting  by 
implication  to  support  a  body  of  men  so  critically  situated, 
and  so  doubtful  of  national  support,  as  those  to  whom  public 
afTairs  are  now  likely  to  be  entrusted.  This  political  separa- 
tion, however — if  such  it  be — will  produce  no  breach  on  my 
part  of  personal  esteem ;  but  it  might  seem  unfair  in  me  to 
receive  farther  assistance,  when  I  cannot  make  the  return, 
which  I  have  hitiieTto  done  witk  so  much  pleasura 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  iaithful  and  obliged  servant, 

JOHK  Walteb,  Jun. 

Mr.  Oroker  to  Sir  Richard  Keats. 

March  3lBt,  1812. 
Mr.  Yorke  and  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  left  us  [the  Admi- 
ralty] on  the  25th  instant,  Sir  Kichard  to  hoist  his  Sag  at 
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Portemoatli,  and  Mr.  Yorke  to  rear  tunupB  at  hia  saline 
form  at  BoQington.  The  latter  is  really  a  lose  to  the  public 
service ;  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  his  duty,  and 
I  believe  acted  in  the  most  conscientioiia  manner  in  the 
discharge  of  it ;  but  we  had  been  very  unlucky  in  his  time, 
and  so  many  antoward  circumstancea,  together  with  a  dis- 
position naturally  anxious  and  nervous,  rendered  him  at  last 
heartily  tired  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  insisted  on  retiring, 
very  much  to  the  regret  of  t^e  Government,  and  I  even 
believe  of  the  Begent. 

Lord  Melville  •  is  a  most  amialde  and  worthy  man,  and 
very  good  at  business,  and  I  am  mistaken  if  he  be  not 
popular  with  the  service  and  the  country.  I  am  sure'  he  will 
desire  to  be  so  with  both.  The  French  have  a  little  squadron 
at  sea,  which  we  miss,  as  Skirmish  in  the  play  misses  the 
bottle ;  I  hope,  like  Skirmish,  we  ahall  catch  it  at  last. 

J.  W.  C. 

Mr.  Croker  retained  his  office  under  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  although  he  differed  from  Lord  Liverpool  on  more 
than  one  issue  of  the  day,  including  the  question  of  Catho- 
lic Emandpation.  He  supported  the  Catholic  claims,  as 
Mr.  Perceval  had  justly  said,  on  "  true  no-Popery  principles." 
Hia  views  may  be  gathered  firom  a  reply  to  an  address  &om 
the  Eoman  Catholic  electors  of  Down,  thanking  him  for  his 
votes  in  Parliament :~  . 

I  beg  you  will  state  to  them  that  I  am  happy  to  have 
deserved  their  approbation ;  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  be  in 
my  place  in  Parliament  on  every  part  of  that  important 
question,  and  to  give  my  decided  vote  for  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  measure  of  just  and  liberal  policy  and  of  national 
conciliation. 

The  failure  of  that  measure  and  the  consequences  which 
must  follow  from  the  temper  with  which  the  measure  itself 
was  received  in  Ireland  have  given  me  sincere  pain ;  but  it 
is  a  consolation  to  me  to  think  that  for  that  failure  I  am  an 
little  responsible  as  for  those  consequences ;  and  that  in  one 

•  [The  BOW  Tirst  L<jrd.] 
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of  the  closest  divisions  that  ever  took  place  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  on  &  great  national  question  where  the  parties 
were,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  neck  and  n^,  and  where 
a  single  vote  waa  of  the  utmost  importanoe — I  am,  I  say, 
well  pleased  to  think  that  I  was  not  absent  from  my  duty. 

While  he  retained  his  office,  however,  he  was  nnsuccessfnl 
in  retaining  his  seat  for  Down,  and  his  opponent,  who 
represented  the  anti-Catholic  interest,  was  elected.  For 
Mr.  Croker  himself  a  seat  was  secured  for  the  horongh  of 
Athlone. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Wellington  was  mnch  annoyed 
and  harassed  by  the  hostile  criticisms  which  pursued  him 
throughout  his  campaign  in  the  Peninsula.  His  feelings  on 
the  subject  are  forcibly  described  in  the  following  letter : — 

Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  OnJcer. 

Cortaxo,  December  ^b,  1810. 
Mt  DKAB  Sm, 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  notes  to  the 
4th  inst,  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  tiie  King  is  doing 
so  welL 

In  regard  to  aSairs  here  I  must  continue  to  do  what  I  think 
will  be  good  for  the  people  of  England  under  aU  the  circum- 
Btances  of  the  case,  and  not  what  I  learo  from  this  or  from 
that  print  will  please  them. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  the  presumption  of  the 
editors  of  the  newspapers,  which  is  one  of  ^e  consequences  of 
their  licentiousness,  have  gone  near  to  stultify  the  people  of 
England;  and  it  makes  one  sick  to  hear  the  statements 
of  supposed  &cts,  and  the  conunents  upon  supposed  transac- 
tions here,  which  have  the  effect  only  of  keeping  the  nunds  of 
the  people  of  England  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  and 
anxiety,  and  of  expectation  which  must  be  disappointed. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  all  was  alarm  and 
gloomy  anxiety ;  .the  British  army  was  doomed  to  destruction, 
and  I  was  to  be,  well  thought  of  if  I  could  bring  any  part  of 
it  off  the  Peninsula  without  disgrace.  Then  came  the  battle 
of  Busaco,  and  nothing  would  then  suit  the  editors  of  the 
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newspapers  but  that  Massena's  army  should  be  destroyed, 
although  it  was  20,000  men  Btroi^r  tjian  mine  in  that  action ; 
and,  roaking  a  very  large  allowance  for  reinforcements  to 
mine  in  the  retreat,  and  for  losses  to  the  enemy  in  their 
advance,  the  numbers  must  have  been  nearly  equal  in  the 
first  days  in  October.  Those  who  have  seen  or  know  any- 
thing of  armies  are  aware  that  a  combined  army  made  up  aa 
mine  is,  and  always  has  been,  partly  of  recruits  and  in  a  great 
measure  of  soldiers  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  composed 
of  ofBcers  unaccustomed  to  the  great  operations  of  war,  is  not 
equal  to  a  French  army ;  and  Uiose  who  have  been  engaged 
with  a  French  army  know  that  it  is  not  so  very  easily  destroyed, 
even  by  one  equal  to  contend  with  it  But  nothing  will  suit 
editors  (friends  and  foes  are  alike)  but  that  the  enemy  should 
be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  eartii ;  and  for  a  month  they 
kept  the  people  of  England  in  trembling  expectation  of 
receiviM  ttie  accounts  of  an  action  which  was  to  relieve 
Europe  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant. 

Then  every  word  in  a  despatch  is  not  only  scnipuloasly 
weighed  and  canvassed,  but  synonymous  terms  are  found  out 
for,  and  false  arguments  are  founded  upon,  expressions  to 
which  meanings  are  assigned  which  never  entered  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  writer.  All  this,  I  conclude,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  of  England ! 

I  really  believe  that,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion and  licentiousness  of  tiie  press,  the  most  ignorant  people 
in  the  world  of  military  and  political  aSairs  (excepting  the 
domestic  politics  of  their  own  country)  are  the  people  of 
England ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  act  wisely  and 
honestly  towards  them  to  do  what  1  think  is  good  for  them, 
rather  than  what  will  please  them.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
flhamefiil  to  see  the  negligence  of  these  same  editors  (who  are 
so  acute  in  respect  to  expressions  and  dates  and  reasonings  in 
the  despatches  of  a  British  officer)  in  respect  to  the  lies  of  the 
*  Moniteur."  In  the  last  paper  which  I  have  received  I  see 
a  letter  of  Massena's,  published  in  the  'Moniteut'  of  the 
23rd  November,  supposed  to  have  been  written  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  and  to  have  been  carried  by  General  Foy.  A 
little  reflection  would  show  the  editors  that  General  Foy 
could  not  have  gone  the  distance  in  the  time.  In  fact  be  left 
Massena  on  the  7th  of  October.  But  the  letter  which  is  pub- 
lished states  that  the  paragraphs  in  the  English  newspapers 
about  his   distresses  are  falsehoods.     It  might  have   been 
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expected  that  this  attack  upon  their  veracity  might  have 
attracted  theii  attention !  But  what  are  the  paragraphs 
alluded  to,  and  when  were  they  published  ? 

They  were  the  paragraphs  published  in  consequence  of 
the  letters  sent  from  here  on  the  13th  and  19th  October. 
Now  I  expect  that  Maasena  has  never  seen  either  English  or 
any  other  newspaper  or  letter  (excepting  those  which  I  have 
sent  him)  since  he  entered  Portugal  in  September ;  but  unless 
he  received  these  paragraphs  by  flying  pigeons,  and  if  he  had 
had  the  best  post  in  £urope,  he  could  not  have  known  on  the 
3rd  of  November  at  Alenquer  of  the  paragraphs  written  in 
London  in  consequence  of  letters  from  Portugal  of  the  13th 
and  14th  October.  This  despatch,  therefore,  of  the  3rd  of 
November  is  manifestly  forged.  But  nobody  in  Ei^land 
could  find  it  out ! ! 

Then  the  supposed  statement  of  General  Foy  is  as  Mse 
evidently  as  the  letter .  from  Massena  is  spurious.  I  don't 
appeal  to  my  despatches  for  the  truth  of  the  fact,  but  to 
Massena'a  intercepted  despatches,  the  originals  of  which  were 
sent  home  to  Government  and  were  published,  and  which 
contradict  every  word  of  it.  But  how  interesting  it  is  to  the 
people  of  England  and  to  the  world  to  show  them  that  the 
whole  system  in  France  is  falsehood  and  fraud,  and  that  not 
a  word  of  truth  is  ever  published  in  France,  particularly 
respecting  the  afbirs  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  whatever  proo& 
of  these  facts  may  have  been  drawn  frmn  these  papers  and 
from  the  circumstances  known  to  the  whole  world,  not  an 
editor  has  taken  the  smallest  notice  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  understand  that,  when  these  publications  reached 
England,  notes  were  changed,  and  it  was  again  supposed 
we  were  in  a  bad  way.  Even  now  it  is  represented,  and  with 
success,  that  England  must  pay  the  expense  of  feeding  the 
people  of  Lisbon !  1 1 

However  grievous  it  is.  and  however  injurious  to  the 
country,  I  cannot  avoid  laughing  when  I  reflect  upon  all  this 
folly ;  and  I  don't  know  why  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
writing  you  so  much  upon  it.  I  shall  either  fight  a  battle  or 
not  as  I  shall  find  it  advantageous.  The  enemy  have  suffered 
enormously,  and  at  this  moment,  including  Spaniards,  I  have 
the  inferior  army  by  ten  thousand  men.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  (particularly  in  the  blood  to  be  spilt) 
between  fighting  in  a  position  which  I  choose  or  in  one  in 
whidi  the  enemy  choose.to  fight  1    And  the  difference  makes 
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the  question  which  the  London  editors  and  their  readers 
cannot  comprehend.  There  are,  besides,  some  other  con- 
siderations to  be  weighed  upon  which  I  will  not  trouble  after 
having  written  you  so  long  a  letter  about  nothing,  but  to 
which  it  is  obvious  that  Aese  same  wise  gentlemen  have 
never  adverted. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Welungton. 

Buring  the  year  1812  there  occurred  the  serious  differences 
with  the  United  States  which  led  to  war  between  the  two 
countries.  English  seamen  who  deserted  the  Eoyal  service 
were  glad  to  enter  that  of  the  American  Government,  where 
they  deemed  themselves  secure.  The  captains  under  whom 
they  served  refused  to  allow  their  vessela  to  be  searched  by 
British  ships,  and  in  this  course  they  were  sustained  by  the 
authorities  at  Washington.  The  dispute  had  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Erance,  and  France 
herself  had  injured  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  more 
than  England,  by  the  restrictions  she  had  placed  upon 
American  trade.  This  was  felt  and  acknowledged  at  the 
time  in  the  United  States,  and  there  was  a  great  opposition 
to  the  war,  the  Federalists  maintaining  that  it  was  unjust, 
while  the  Democrats  supported  it  because  it  tended  to  assist 
France  in  her  struggle  with  England.  The  Federalists  even 
held  a  Convention  in  Connecticut  to  oppose  the  continuance 
of  the  war ;  but  the  struggle  lingered  on  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  was  ultimately  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
(Dec.  24th,  1814),  in  which  the  r^ht  of  search  was  not  even 
mentioned,  so  that,  so  &r  as  r^ards  official  c(^;nizance,  the 
■question  was  left  precisely  where  it  was  at  first 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy  in  1812,  Mr.  Croker 
published  a  pamphlet  explanatory  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  British  Government.    It  was  entitled  'A  Key  to  the 
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Orders  in  CouncU,'  and  was  confiiied  to  a  recapitulation  of 

the  decrees  and  orders  iaaued  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and 

the  United  States,  since  1806.    But  the  naval  gloi;  of 

England  was  tarnished  by  the  successes  of  the  American 

naval  force, — especially  by  the  sortender  of  an  entire  British 

squadron  of  six  vessels  to  an  American  squadron  of  nine,  on 

Lake  £rie.    The  English  vessels  were,  aa  a  mle,  nneqoally 

matched,  as  was   shown  clearly  enough  in  the  first  action 

.  which  was  fought — that  between  the   Chierriire    and    tiie 

\fjA\AJ~      f^  Canaiitution.     At  first  sight,  it   appeared    to    the  English 

i'>M,y*"W'***'*peopIe  that   their  frigates  had  been  defeated   by  ships  of 

■^r^"'^*  ,  —    equal  size,  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  American 

uP'-J'J^  ^-^■'^'Sffips  were  one-third  larger  than  the  English  in  size,  com- 

'♦'*'-'  ■  ~  ***^  plement,  and  weight  of  metal,  and  that  they  were  in  fact 

"f^    "^  "^llme-of-batlie  ships  in  disguise.    They  were  fully  able  to 

^■■*^^    J  /^^pe  with  the  smaller  description  of  British  vessels,  which 

^    "*  *  A  »i'  y^t  tiioe  were  classed  in  the  line-of-battle.    Opposition 

newspapers  were  loud  in  their  outcries  against  the  Naval 

Administration,  and  chains  of  neglect  and  incompetency 

were  plentifully  showered  on  the  Admiralty.    Mr.  Groker 

met  these  attacks  in  s  series  of  clever  letters  published  in 

the  Courier  newspaper,  under  the  signature  of  "Nereus," 

and  at  the  same  time  he  rendered  a  much  greater  service  to 

the  British  seamen  and  the  nation  by  persuadii^  the  Cabinet 

and   the  Admiralty  to   allow  him  to   issue   a  confidential 

circular,  which  he  believed  would  produce  important  results. 

The  following  is  the  circular : — 

My  Lords  Comihissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  received 
intelligence  that  several  of  tlie  American  ships  of  war  are 
now  at  sea,  I  have  their  Lordships'  commands  to  acquaint 
you  therewith,  and  that  they  do  not  conceive  that  any  of 
his  Majesty's  frigates  should  attempt  to  engage,  single  handed, 
the  larger  class  of  Americanships,  which,  uiough  they  may 
be  caUed  frigates,  ai«  of  a  size,  complement,  and  weight  of 
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"*^:'  . 
metal  mncb  beyond  that  class,  and  more  resembling  line-of-    '    ivi  f  cj/.-^.- 
battle  ships.  Vf  ■■—^  •  i'  ••  '^» 

In  the  event  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  frigates  under  your  i^  Sb-,-^  ^uU.f 
orders  falling  in  witti  one  of  these  sMps,  his  captain  shouldT^^^^^^  ut^w-^ 
endeavour  in  the  first  instance  to  secure  the  retreat  of  his  i  ~  j4vjS     ^omY' 
Majesty's  ship,  bat  if  he  finds  that  he  has  an  advantage  in  L''"**'*^     y 
sailing  he  should  endeavour  to  manceuvre,  and  keep  company J**^"-*^   """^ 
■with  her,  without  coming  to  action,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in"^   'b'—l^^ 
with  some  other  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  with  whose  assistance  ^«*-iv/^V~*^  \\St 
tiie  enemy  might  be  attacked  with  a  reasonable   hope  of*^'*'*:'''^!*'^  7 1 
success.  '^*'-.  -.^  i--^^  y**. 

It  is  their  Lordships'  further  directions  that  you  makeQ  v-tiXi^  ■Mj«rf 
this  known  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  several  captains  com-t^y  %Ltr\^jvjtf'T 
manding  hia  Majesty's  Bhips.*  ijrM4~\4u  tti  ^i  • 

Mi.  Croker  always  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  in'&u.^  a,ri«/r«i 
these  instractionB  to  prevent  an  officer  from  fighting  if  be  J^**'^  ■■'■'J-  *? 
thought  he  could  do  so  with  success ;  the  Admiralty  merely*  '^■•*p^  **^*^ 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  restraining  high-spirited  men  i—^^    ^^  ^ 
from  unnecessarily  seeking  a  contest  with  ships  of  nominally  ^^^^    yCX   i 
the  same  class  but  which,  in  reality,  were  fer  superior  in^j  iifc,Jtj   y^ 
Btrength.J|^  This  fighting  spirit  led  to  the  celebrated  dueU..^^  o  <*>,,'  1 
between  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake,  in  which  the  BritislT»r^*-43    f  •■\- 
commander  won.    It  was,  however,  a  somewhat  barren  ^'^-i  ^jJf'j*'  T*^**** 
tory.     The   circular  issued   by  Mr,  Croker  was  success-^    i^-^  f  ' 

M  in  its  object.  No  more  unequal  fights  took  place.  Ini-^.,i.  w)^  ■., 
illustration  of  the  difBculty  the  Admiralty  had  in  obtaining  «  i^.-(^  a^  a. 
correct  information,  Mr.  Croker  used  to  say  that  when  one  "f  i/*^-'i  '  T^ 
the  American  large  frigates  was  at  Spitliead  shortly  before  ~j^  {  .*! 
the  war  broke  out,  some  officers  were  ordered  to  visit  her^  --1^^^^^  ■ 
and  report  the  residt  of  their  inspection.     They  expressed  (Tv'T  i 

the  opinion  that  she  differed  but  little  from  our  first-class       ^1     ' 
frigates,  though,  as  it  eventually  turned  jjut,  she  was  in  every  j^   fi^xa^  g^  , 
way  superior.    &^  «=-_>.;    Jt  *  CXiu .  "**-Jf^  I  Jlttlw    to 

It  is  in  this  year  also  that  the  first  letter  of  Bobert  Peel  ''^  Ca-Si/^mw 
to  Mr.  Croker  is  to  be  found  among  the  correspondence,  l*™*.^  oJh*^.^ 
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They  had  already  been  friends  for  a  long  period,  and  doubt- 
less bad  corresponded,  but  a  diligent  search  has  failed  to 
bring  to  light  any  letter  of  Feel's  earlier  than  that  which 
follows.  Peel  vaa  at  that  time,  it  will  be  Temembered, 
Seoretaiy  for  Ireland.  The  letter  relates  to  the  refusal  of 
Canning  and  Lord  Wellesley  to  join  the  new  Adminis- 
tration on  Perceval's  death,  and  their  failure  to  make  any 
coalition  which  would  have  sufficed  to  form  the  basis  of 
another  Government : — 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Dublin,  Oct.  30th,  1812. 

My  dear  Cboker, 

Lord  Melville  wrote  a  letter  to  you  which  he  allowed 
me  to  read,  and  the  subject  of  which  you  are,  of  course,  now 
fiilly  apprized  of,  and  which  I  destroyed,  as  it  could  not  have 
reached  you  before  year  arrival  at  the  Admiralty. 

I  am  Sony  that  Uie  parliamentary  aspect  is  not  so  good  in 
England  as  I  tmst  that  it  is  with  ns,  and  I  am  much  surprised 
at  the  accession  of  strength  which  from  your  letter  Canning 
and  Lord  Wellesley  appear  to  have  acquired. 

I  am  not,  however,  much  alarmed  by  it,  as  I  trust  and 
believe  that  the  House  of  Commons,  after  what  has  passed  will 
support  Lord  Liverpool  gainst  either  or  both  of  them  combined. 
As  for  Lord  Wellesley,  I  consider  }>im  a  sort  of  appendage  to 
Mr.  Canning — incumbrance,  perhaps  the  latter  would  say.  I 
should  think  Ms  Lordship  could  not  be  very  well  satisfied 
when  he  found  that  the  change  of  a  moment  in  Mr.  Canning's 
determination  to  accept  office  saved  him  the  trouble  of  de- 
liberating whether  he  would  succeed  the  Buke  of  Blchmond 
or  not. 

I  hope  we  may  fight  out  this  battle  as  we  have  fought  out 
mt^iy  others  ;  there  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  had  less 
fears,  and  when  perhaps,  from  every  private  and  public  feel- 
ing, I  should  have  seen  our  little  champion  go  forth  with  his 
sling  and  with  his  sword,  and  bring  down  the  mightiest  of 
his  enemies,  and  felt  prouder  in  his  triumph ;  but  there  never 
was  a  time  when  I  f^t  more  determined  to  do  all  I  could  to 
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support  the  Govemmeiit  on  its  present  footing  and  on  the 
principles  on  which  it  will  meet  Parliament. 

If  I  nnderatood,  as  I  believe  I  did,  the  offers  made  to 
Canning,  I  think  they  were  fair  ones,  as  he  himself  must 
have  thought  when  he  accepted  them ;  and  as  to  keeping  him 
down,  the  Government  know  his  power  too  well  not  to  wish 
to  have  it  exerted  in  theii  favour. 

I  think  in  the  worst  event  we  shall  gain  one  here,  in  the 
best  we  shall  have  six  friends  in  the  place  of  six  enemies, 
but  that  is  supposing  three  of  the  old  members  who  remain 
in  to  be  equally  friendly,  and  three  of  the  new  ones  to  have 
the  disposition  which  is  now  E^tached  to  them. 

I  am,  dear  Croker, 

Yours  affectionately, 

BoBERT  Feel. 

In  another  letter  Peel  gives  some  account  of  his  mode  of 
life  in  Ireland : — 

I  have  survived  the  hospitality  of  Ireland  hitherto,  con- 
trary to  my  expectation.  I  have  scarcely  dined  once  at 
home  since  my  arrival.  I  see  no  great  prospect  of  it  for 
Bome  time  to  come,  excepting  with  about  tweaty-five  gueste. 
I  am  just  opening  upon  the  campaign,  and  have  visions  of 
future  feasts  studded  with  Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriffs  Elect. 
I  fancy  I  see  some  who  thiuk  that  the  Government  of 
England  have  a  strange  notion  of  Ireland  when  they  put  a 
man  here  who  drinks  port,  and  as  little  of  that  as  he  can. 
The  Governor  of  the  Bank  remarked  with  horror  that  I  was 
not  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  toasting  the  glorious 
memory. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  of  Mr.  Croker's  life  at  the 
Admiralty  arose  from  the  avalanche  of  applications  for  office 
which  fell  upon  his  desk  day  after  day  and  year  after  year. 
At  that  period,  when  official  favour  was  all  that  was  required 
to  get  a  man  into  the  service  of  his  country,  everybody  occu- 
pying an  official  position  was  beset  with  applicants  for  place, 
and  Mr.  Croker  appears  to  have  been  besieged  from  morning 
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till  night.  Hifl  frieuds  were  importimate,  and  yet  be  had  no 
places  to  give  away.  He  was  very  chary  indeed  about  using 
his  inSaenee  over  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  for  he'  considered 
that  it  vaa  no  part  of  his  duty  to  recommend  any  person  for 
employment,  and  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  anything  which 
savoured  of  johbery  in  puhlic  ofBces,  Some  of  the  appli- 
cations which  were  sprung  upon  him  by  intimate  personal 
Mends  were  so  Esir  beyond  the  bounds  of  decorum  or  reason, 
that  they  provoked  retorta  which  could  not  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  the  unfortunate  ofSce-seekers.  The  following 
may  he  taken  as  examples : — 

Mr.  Croker  to . 

Jane  8tb,  1812. 

A  young  man  came  to  me  yesterday  with  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  •  to  request  of  me  to  "  make  him  a  mid- 
shipman."    I  cannot  conceal  from  you    my  enrprise  and 

concern  that  Mrs.  should  write  to  me  on  matters  of 

business,  about  which  ladies  can  know  nothing.  If  she  had 
asked  you  to  do  this,  you  would  probably  have  been  able  to 
tell  her  that  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  the  mafUiig  of  mid- 
shipmen, as  she  calls  it,  than  to  the  making  of  archbishops, 
and  that  if  even  I  had  the  power,  it  might  be  prudent,  before 
the  poor  young  man  was  sent  over  here,tto  ask  me  whether  I 
was  inclined  to  exert  it.    You  could  also  have  told  her  that 

was  not  a  person  concerning  whom  I  was  likely  to  be 

interested,  as  I  know  as  little  of  the  uncle  as  of  the  nephew. 
You  might  also  perhaps  have  told  her  that  no  captain  will 
take  a  youi^  man  as  midshipman  whose  friends  cannot  allow 
him  thirty  or  forty  pounds  per  annum.  You  finally  woold 
have  informed  her  that  a  man  turned  of  nineteen  years  of 
age  is  more  than  six  years  too  old  to  bf^in  a  sea  life, 
and  that  he  would  be  entering  on  the  profession  with  the 
most  deplorable  prospects.  And  having  told  her  all  this,  yon 
would  have   saved  the  poor  young  man  the  expense  and 

*  [The  wife  of  the  gectleman  to  whom  Ur.  Croker's  letter  was  addieeaed.] 
t  [From  Ireland.] 
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mortification  of  a  joiimey  to  IxHidon,  where  he  does  not 
know  a  Boul,  and  where  be  cannot  meet  anything  but 
disappointment,  and  perhaps  min. 

To  another  Friefid. 

It  Mrs.  F ia  the  daughter  or  the  sister  of  my  father's 

late  friend,  Major  F (whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life), 

she  might  have  known  that  my  name  was  not  Croaker  ;  and 
when  she  next  laments  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  does  not 

answer  Mr.  L 'b  letters,  though  its  Secretary  does,  pray  hint 

to  her  that  Mr.  L knowB  little  of  his  profession  if  he  does 

not  know  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  never  does  write  a 
letter  (and  indeed  I  hardly  see  how  it  could),  and  that  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  has  a  Socretary. 

It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  Mr.  Croker's  kindness  of 
heart  induced  him  to  exert  his  influence  in  various  ways  for 
the  benefit  of  such  of  his  friends  aa  seemed  to  have  a  fair 
claim  upon  hia  consideration.  Thus  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment for  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  who  was  described  by  hie^ 
brother,  the  great  novelist,  as  "  a  very  honest  and  pleasant 
fellow."  At  a  lat«r  period,  he  endeavoured  to  get  a  son  of 
Bobert  Burns  a  clerkship  in  the  Mint,  but  failed.  In  1813, 
he  had  some  share  in  placing  Bobert  Southey  in  the  post 
of  Foet  Laureate,  which  had  been  offered  to  Scott  and 
declined.  Southey  accepted  it  under  an  implied  condition 
which  is  now  taken  for  granted  on  all  sides. 

Bobert  Southey  to  Mr.  Croker. 

StreBthain,  Satuiday  Aiteraoon. 

[Probablj  in  Saptombw,  1813.] . 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  had  a  reputation  to  win,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  furnish  odea  upon  demand 
on  any  subject.  ThiB  is  no  longer  the  case.  I  Bhonld  go  to 
the  task  like  a  schoolboy,  with  reluctance  and  a  sense  of 
incapacity  for  executing  it  well ;  but  unless  I  could  so  perform 
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lb  aa  to  give  credit  to  the  office,  certain  it  ia  that  the  office 
could  give  none  to  me. 

Bat  if  these  periodical  exhibitiona  were  dispensed  with,  and 
I  were  left  to  write  npon  great  events,  or  to  be  silent, 
according  as  the  spirit  moved,  I  should  then  thankfuUr 
accept  uiB  office  as  a  mark  of  honourable  distinction,  whidi 
it  would  then  become. 

I  write  thus  to  you,  not  as  proposing  terms  to  the  Frioce, 
an  impropriety  of  which  I  should  be  fully  aware,  but  as  to  a 
firiend  who  has  more  than  once  shown  me  acts  of  kindness 
which  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  and  by  whose  advice  I 
would  be  guided. 

In  the  previons  month  of  May,  Southey  had  published  his 
'  life  of  Nelson,'  a  work  which  he  had  expanded  from  an 
article  in  the  QuarUrly  Bemew,  at  Mr.  Murray's  suggestion. 
Mr.  Croker  at  once  formed  the  opinion  of  this  performance 
which  has  ever  since  been  entertained  by  the  public ;  and  he 
wrote  to  Southey  an  encouraging  letter,  prophesying  that  the 
book  would  always  be  '  The  Popular  Life  of  Nelaon,'  and' 
entering  into  some  interesting  particnlars  concerning  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  Nelson's  famous  refusal  to  obey 
the  signal  to  discontinue  the  action. 

Mr.  Oro&er  to  Sobert  SoatAey.    Ssdraet. 

M^  Tth,  1813. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Copenhagen  fif^t,  I  have  an  observa- 
tion or  two  to  make  to  you,  which  I  have  from  the  best 
authority,  namely,  my  friend  Admiral  Domett,  now  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  ;  at  the  period  of  the  battle.  Captain  of  the 
Fleet  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Domett,  as  you  will  easily 
believe,  exceedingly  r^iretted  the  signal  of  recall  made  by 
Sir  Hyde,  but  he  gives  a  reason  for  it  highly  honourable  to 
that  officer.  "  I  wiU  make  the  signal  of  recall,"  said  Sir 
Hyde,  "  for  Nelson's  sake ;  if  he  is  in  a  condition  to  continue 
the  action  successfully,  he  will  disregard  it ;  if  he  is  not,  it  will 
be  an  excuse  for  hia  retreat,  and  no  blame  will  be  imputed  to 
him."    And  though  Domett,  not  at  all  agreeing  in  tiiis  fine- 
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spun  distinction,  urged  him,  by  every  possible  reason,  not 
to  make  the  signsl,  at  least  not  until  a  personal  communi- 
cation could  be  opened,  be  persisted  in  doing  so,  because  he 
thought   he   was  thereby   removing   the   responsibility,   in 
case  of  fiulme,  from  Lord  Nelson.    However,  therefore,  this   g^.,^  ivK^T 
&mous  signal  may  derogate  from  Sir  Hyde's  character  as  a   JtV" 
seaman,  or  as  a  man  of  foresight  and  boldness,  it  at  least  &^ '^"'^^  ^.'•■^■v- 
does  credit  to  his  disinterestedness  and  geaeroatty  of  mind ; 
and  Domett  assures  me  that  he  was  well  aware  at  the 
moment  of  the  consequence  to  his  professional  reputation  of 
the  step  he  was  then  taking,  but  he  thought  the  fire  was  too 
hot  for  Nelson  to  oppose,  that  a  retreat  was  probably  to  be 
made,  and  that  it  would  be  cowardly  to  leave  Nelson  to  bear 
the  whole  shame,  if  shame  there  should  be,  of  the  &ilar& 


It  was  about  this  time  also  that  Mr.  Croker's  acquaintance 
was  renewed  with  Thomas  Moore,  who  had  taken  offence  at 
some  aUusion  to  him  in  print  which  he  imagined  had  proceeded 
from  Croker,     Moore's  vanity  was  easily  wounded  at  any 
time.    On  this  particular  occasion,  Moore  wrote  to  Mr.  Croker 
expressing  his  regret  for  the  coldness  with  which  he  had 
treated  him.  "  I  have  long  thought,"  he  said, "  that  I  was  a  fool 
to  quarrel  with  yon,  and  by  no  means  required  your  present 
conduct  to  convince  me  how  much  you  are,  in  every  way,         .,__  .     , 
superior  to  ma"    Moore  had  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Croker  out  "a*^-^"''  "  ' 
of  a  serious  difBculty  in  connection  with- his  Bermuda  appoint-  *" '  *'*  S  ^^ 
meat  (Registrar  to  the  Admiralty  Court),the  duties  of  which  4.^,'  ■  M^iti  ,^ 
the  poet  found  it  convenient  to  discharge  by  deputy.    This  >-^  »•-*-•••• 
probably  accounts  for  the  fervour  of  his  protestations  of  friend-  Cl  -i^ 

ship.  "  In  warmth  of  feeling,"  he  declared, "  I  will  not  be  out- 
done, and  I  assure  you  it  ia  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that  I 
enter  into  the  renewal  of  our  friendship."  With  his  gratitude 
for  the  past  was  mii^led  a  "  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come," 
for  he  attempted  soon  after  this  to  induce  Mr.  Croker  to  help 
him  in  a  project,  which  he  had  mach  at  heart,  for  clandestinely 
selling    his   appointment    to   his    deputy — a-  proposal,  as 
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Moore  coolly  admitted  in  his  letter  (December  22tid,  1809), 
which  "  aounda  very  like  one  of  those  transactions  which  we 
patriots  cry  out  against  as  unworthy  of  the  great  Russell  and 
Algernon  Sydney."  Mr.  Oroker  declined  to  undertake  this 
commission,  but  he  gave  him  some  counsel  which,  had  it 
been  followed,  would  have  saved  Moore  fiY>m  the  embarrass- 
ments brought  upon  him  by  Ms  deputy  a  few  years  later. 

Mr,  Craker  to  Thomas  Moore. 

Kov.  13th,  1813. 
I  wish  I  could  give  you  any  more  ^reeable  advice  on  the- 
subject  of  your  office  than  that  which  I  before  have  given, 
namely,  that  you  should  yourself  go  out  aud  look  after  your 
profits.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  well  worth  your  doing 
so,  and  in  your  (since  acquired)  character  of  father  of  a 
fonuly,  I  really  think  it  is  your  bonnden  duty  to  look  after 
your  family  interest.  It  is  very  unpoetical,  and  very 
an-Irish,  and  very  unromantic  to  attend  to  worldly  cares, 
but  if  not  attended  to  they  at  last  become  too  strong  for 
the  most  poetical  head  and  the  most  ardent  heart. 

The  following  letter  is  of  an  earlier  date,  but  it  may  fitly 
be  placed  here,  in  further  illustration  of  the  respect  which 
Moore  at  this  period  felt  for  Mr.  Croker. 

TkoToaa  Moore  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Kegworth,  Leicedterahlre,  May  22dA,  1812. 
My  DEAIt  Cbokeb, 
I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  my  having  appeared  sud- 
denly to  my  friends  in  the  new  characters  of  a  husband  aud 
a  father.  If  I  were  quite  sure  that  you  feel  interested  enough 
about  an  old  friend  to  wish  to  know  the  particulars  of  my 
marriage,  you  should  know  them.  At  all  eveuts,  I  hope  it 
will  give  you  pleasure  to  leam  that,  though  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  conceal  the  business  so  long  (from  every  one  but 
my  friends  Rogers  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Donegal),  yet  the 
moment  the  revelation  took  place,  all  my  fiends  took  the 
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excellent  creattire  I  have  married  most  cordiallj  by  the  hand, 
and  Lady  Loudoun  and  Lady  Charlotte  Bawdon  were  among 
the  first  to  visit  her.  They  knew  the  Btory,  and  could  not 
but  respect  bet.  I  should  have  been  moat  happy  to  have 
made  her  known  to  yon,  but  I  found  it  impoBfiible  to  stand 
the  expenses  of  town,  and  therefore  made  a  hasty  retreat 
into  Lord  Moira's  neighbourhood,  where,  with  his  fair  library 
and  a  happy  home,  I  hope  to  live  a  life  of  peace  and  good- 
hess,  and  to  become  at  last,  perhaps,  respectable. 

I  am  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  troubling  you  with 
the  inclosed  letter  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
your  good  opinion  nor  indifferent  to  your  remembrance 
of  me. 

Ever  yours, 

Thohas  Moobk. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  Mr.  Croker  never  gave  Moore 
any  cause  of  ofTence,  unless  it  was  in  declining  to  become  a 
party  to  the  trafficking  in  public  offices  which  the  poet  was  /Yl^-*,  a.  VviLo 
so  eager  to  undertake,  but  which  he  candidly  acknowledged  'K»  X-KA  VlXl 
was  unworthy  of  a  true  patriot  *'^>*    ^  A*^^ 

Mr.  GroV^  to  A«   W^fe.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

AnguBt  15th,  1813.  "^  JviU.  ,  CCuTt 

The  Plymoutli  tel^raph*  announces  another  complete  vic- 
tory of  Lord  W.  over  Sonlt  on  the  30th.  When  I  went  to  , 
the  Prince  with  the  news  tiiis  morning  he  embraced  me  with  J,f-t,  Y^^  ***• 
both  arms.  You  never  saw  a  imuTsb  rejoiced.  I  have  seenoJLL  C>i>«iu.^ 
him  again  to-day,  and  you  cannot  conceive  how  gracious  he  ^ijs/^imJk.  ■  vvu  .a 
is  to  me.                                                                                ^  u,****tl  u 

We  were  very  pleasant  yesterday,  and  H.R  Highness  lias  ^^^  tl  JLl 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  Pavilion  Wednesday  and  llinrsday,  or^^  ^  T  ^j^ 
as  long  as  I  can  stay,  ,^^  -tjoj-^j 

*  [The  news  was  sent  by  the  old  qrstem  of  talegrajdijiig— that  is,  by  the  4>4>t.'  I  ^  d  ,/f. 
wmsphorea  on  the  t«p«  <^  the  hilla, — to  the  Admlnlty.     Thie  n&Tal 
telegraph  had  its  tenniiiiiB  on  the  roof  of  the  Admiralty,  and  thus  it 
happened  thM  Mr.  Croker  received  the  news  first,  and  was  able  to  cchd- 
muuicate  it  to  the  Prince  Regent.] 
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The  victory  referred  to  weib  that  gained  by  WeUington  over 
Soult,  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyreneefi.  The  intimat^  with  the 
Prince  Begent,  begun  a  few  months  before  this  letter  was 
written,  was  continaed  after  the  Prince  succeeded  to  the 
throne ;  and  it  led  to  the  king  imparting  to  Mr.  Croker  his  own 
story — which  was  not  always  the  same  story — of  his  relations 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  Mr.  Croker,  however,  was  much  too 
sincere  and  plain-spoken  to  be  a  model  courtier,  as  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  discovered  when  he  had  official  dealings  with 
him  at  the  Admiralty. 
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1814-1816. 

PoBtagw  In  King's  Shipa — A^^Jicotloii  from  hotd  Byron— Hr.  Qladatone 
of  Uverpool — llie  Brief  Fcace  of  1614 — Honiunent  to  WellingtoD  in  the 
PhccDii  Park— The  'New  Whig  Guide'— A  Twit  to  Ptoia— Letter  to 
Canning — Paris  t&AT  the  War — Fouohd  and  Talleyrand— Anecdotes  of 
Buonaparte — Journal  of  Events  in  lttl6 — Intended  Duel  between 
Peel  and  ffConnell — Parliamentary  Encounter  betwetm  Mr.  Croker 
and  Mr.  llemey— The  Elgin  Marbles—Mr.  Canning's  MiBsioi:  to 
Lisbon — Napoleon  in  Exile — Peel  on  "  Papal  Superstition  "  in  Ireland 
— llie  Bombardment  of  Algiers — Walter  Scott  on  Byron's  ■  Politics 
and  Morality  * — Letter  to  Dr.  Croly  on  tiie  Question  whether  Dryden's 
and  Pope's  Works  were  beooming  obsolete — Popular  Disturbances  in 
1816 — A  Curious  Coincidence. 

Ons  of  tlie  advantages  incidental  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  in    Mr.  Croker's    day  was   the  oppor- 
tunity   which    it    occasionally    conferred    of   obtaining    a 
passage  in  a  King's  ship  to  some  foreign  port — a  privilege 
which  was  highly  valned,  not  only  because  it  was  much 
pl^asanter  to  make  a  voyage  in  a  vessel  of  the  Boyal  Navy 
than  in  an  ordinary  merchantman,  but  also  because  in  that 
disturbed  period,  when  hostile  ships  were  encountered  on 
almost  every  sea,  a  comparative  degree  of  safety  could  be 
enjoyed  in  a  Boyal  frigate. '^  Many  were  the  applications  ^  )'Uavj.,.,v^). 
vhich  Mr.  Croker  received  for  these  iavours,  which,  after  aU,*^  i -**i*  —  ' 
he  could  only  secure  by  using  his  influence  with  the  cam-"^^^  '^"^^IS* 
manders  of  the  vessels,  for  he  had  no  po^er  or  authority  of  i^^u.  (*aj'  il«J^ 
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his  own  to  grant  them.  As  a  matter  of  cotirse,  however, 
the  influence  of  the  Secretary  was  great,  and  it  seldom  failed 
to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose.  But  there  were  seasons 
when  nothing  whatever  conld  be  done,  and  this  happened  to 
be  the  case  in  July,  1813,  with  reference  to  Lord  Byron,  who 
was  anxious  to  make  his  way  to  Greece,  and  who  applied  to 
Mr.  Croker  to  help  him.  He  was  obliged  to  return  an  answer 
to  the  effect  that  he  knew  no  captain  who  was  going  out. 
A  few  weeks  later,  Mr.  Croker  took  the  trouble  to  seek 
out  the  captain  of  the  Boyne,  and  to  get  the  desired  per- 
mission. Either  Lord  Byron  changed  his  mind,  or  he  could 
not  get  ready  in  time,  for  he  did  not  sail  by  this  vessel. 
A  little  later,  in  reply  to  a  aimilar  request  from  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  Croker  was  obliged  to  make  the  following  explana- 
tion, which  serves  incidentally  to  show  how  reluctant  he 
was  all  through  his  life  to  ask  for  anything  for  himself: 
"  A  young  lady,  a  cousin  of  my  own,  who  iiad  been  residing 
with  Mrs.  Croker  these  last  five  years,  and  who  was  ordered 
to  Lisbon  for  the  same  cause  as  the  young  lady  you  mention, 
sailed  in  a  merchant  vessel  this  day  week,  in  a  convoy  pro- 
tected by  three  King's  ships,  in  none  of  which  I  could  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  a  pass>^  for  her." 

Another  application  of  Canning's  is  worthy,  perhaps,  of 
passing  notice  from  the  fact  that  it  solicited  Mr.  Croker's 
good  offices  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  "  of  Liverpool,"  whose 
son,  the  future  Prime  Minister,  was  then  not  five  years  old : — 

Mr.  Catming  to  Afr.  Croker. 

Liverpool  Office,  May  16th,  1814. 
My  DKAE  SlH, 
Now  that  the  general  question  of  convoy  is  disposed  of, 
I  am  earnestly  entreated  earnestly  to  entreat  your  re-con- 
sideration of  the  particular  case  of  a  ship  for  which,  if  a  licence 
is  not  obtained  to'  sail  without  convoy,  her  voyage  will  have 
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to  be  nndertaken  at  a  heavy  loss.  It  is  the  ship  Kingsmill 
of  Liverptfol,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  deBldned  for  the 
East  Indies — a  ship  of  between  5  and  600  tons,  armed — 
"  a  small  frigate  in  appearance" — and  capable  of*  beating  off 
any  ordinaiy  privateer  that  might  attack  her.  She  is  quite 
ready  to  put  to  saa  this  week.  She  is  a  venture  of  40,000/., 
and  the  delay  of  waitingfor  a  cflnvoy  would  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  owner.  That  she  was  not  ready  for  the  last 
convoy  which  sailed  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  novelty  of  the 
underi^aking.  The  singularity  of  the  case  seems  to  preclude 
any  danger  of  its  being  considered  as  a  precedent  for  licences 
for  merchant  ships  of  smaller  force. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerdy  yours, 

George  Canning. 


There  was  a  transient  gleam  of  peace  in  1814 — the  calm 
which  preceded  the  last  great  storm  which  Buonaparte  was 
destined  to  create  in  Europe.  Mr.  Croker  prolited  by  this 
lull  to  go  to  Paris  in  the  autumn,  and  he  immediately  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  work  of  tracing  out  every  spot  which 
had  been  made  memorable  by  the  great  revolution — the  event 
which  be  was  never  weary  of  studying.  He  had  collected 
a  large  library  of  French  journals,  tracts,  broat^ides,  and 
other  contemporary  documenta  relating  to  it;  and  he  once 
had  some  plan  in  his  mind  of  writing  a  'History  of  the 
Bevolution.'  At  this  time,  however,  Mr.  Croker  was  bent 
not  so  much  upon  literary  achievements  as  upon  the  task 
of  endeavouring  to  get  a  suitable  memorial  erected  to  the 
hero  of  the  Feninsiila  in  the  Irish  capital.  Irishmen  of 
every  class  having  made  known  their  desire  to  do  honour  in 
some  way  to  the  name  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Croker  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  column,  but  his  advice  was  not  taken, 
and  the  miserable  design  to  be  seen  to-day  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  was  substituted  for  it. 
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Mr.  Croker  to  the  Secretary  qf  the  Wdlington  ^tuL  Sxtraet. 
Octobor  7th,  1814. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  Committee  in  ita  predil^ctioD  for  a 
pillar.  I  was  one  of  the  pillarists  in  the  Nelaon  case,  and 
only  wifih  our  column  had  been  one  of  more  mfwnificent 
dimenBions.  Great  height  is  the  cheapest  way  and  one  of 
the  most  certain  of  obtaining  sublimity.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  will  build  you  the  highest  column  in  the  world, 
and  will  produce  an  astonishing  efiect ;  fifty  thousand 
pounds  would  not  serve  to  eiect  an  arch,  and  when  it  was 
erected  you  would  have  it  doubted  which,  it  or  the  Royal 
Exchange,  was  the  more  magnificent  object ;  therefore  I 
exhort  you  to  keep  to  the  columnar  form.  Whatever  you  do 
be.at  least  sure  to  make  it  ttupmd&udy  high;  let  it  be  of  all 
columns  in  the  world  the  moat  lofty.  Kelson's  is,  I  suppose, 
about  150  feet,  the  London  monument  is  202,  Trajan's  about 
150,  Antoninus'  122,  or,  as  some  have  it,  180.  Buonaparte's 
in  the  Place  Venddme  is,  I  think,  near  200.  I  wish  there- 
fore that  you  should  not  fall  short  of  250  feet,  and  I  should 
prefer  to  have  it  exactly  from  tlie  first  layer  of  tiie  base  to  the 
crown  of  the  statue  300  feet 

Not  only  had  Mr.  Croker  become  by  this  time  a  r^ular  con- 
tributor to  tiifi  Quarterly  Review,  but  he  was  associated  with 
Ur.  Peel  and  Lord  Falmerston  in  supplying  political  squibs 
and  lyrics  to  the  Covrier  newspaper,  resembling  in  general 
features  the  '  Anti- Jacobin '  and  the  '  RoUiad.'  The  verses 
are  chiefly  parodies  of  Moore's  '  Irish  Melodies,'  or  of  Byron's 
songs,  and  are  tax  above  the  ordinary  level  of  such  composi- 
tions, although  there  is  nothing  so  remarkably  brilliant  in 
them  as  to  call  for  their  republication.  Most  of  the  allusions 
to  persons  or  events  would  now  be  pointless ;  the  spirit  of  the 
verse  has  long  since  evaporated.  The  various  pieces  were 
collected  and  published  in  1815,  under  the  title  of  Tht 
New  WJoff  Ovide,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  quotations 
from  them  were  common  in  periodical  literature.  A  work 
of  a  different  kind  was  undertaken  by  Ur.  Croker  in  the 
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autumn  of  1815— a  retrospeot  of  the  chief  incidents  in 
Buonaparte's  career,  prepared  for  the  Quarterly.  The  escape 
from  Elba,  the  Emperor's  victor7  over  the  FrnsBiana  at  ligaj, 
and  his  subsequent  overthrow  at  Waterloo,  vero  events  Which 
caused  everything  else  then  going  on  in  the  world  to  be  put  out 
of  sight  and  foi^tten.  In  March,  Mr.  Groker  sent  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  state  of  aSftdrs  to  his  friend  Canning,  who 
was  then  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  ZJsbon : 

Mr.   Crdker  to  Mr.  Canning. 

March  13th,  1815. 

You  will  already  have  heard  by  your  post  from  Madrid 
that  Buonaparte  has  landed  in  France ;  and  the  English 
papers  viU  tell  you  all  the  details  as  far  as  they  have  been 
published.  I  can  only  add  that  my  private  letters  from  Paria 
are  very  satLsfactory.  Great  inguiMvde,  but  it  is  that  of 
loyalty,  and  my  friends  describe  the  crowds  that  throng  the 
Tuileries  as  evincing  the  best  spirit  possible.  But  I  have 
also  seen  letters  that  state  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  in- 
difTerence  with  regard  to  both  parties.  The  &ct  I  take  to  bo 
this,  that  the  nation  is  fully  content  with  the  Bourbons,  that 
the  higher  officers  who  have  something  to  lose  are  likely  to 
adhere  to  tbe  kii^ ;  that  the  great  class  of  riforaUa,  who  aro 
as  ill  off  as  they  can  be,  miist  be  inclined  to  take  tickets  in 
Kapoleon'a  lottery,  and  that  the  common  soldiers  to  a  man 
ore  Bonapartists ;  but  the  whole  people  is  so  volatile,  that 
their  conduct  will  be  determined  by  the  first  accidental 
successes  of  either  party,  and  with  this  opinion  yon  may 
easily  believe  that  I  am  not  quite  so  much  at  my  ease  as 
most  other  people  are. 

Our  riots,  which  aro  a  good  deal  exaggerated  in  the  public 
papers,  are  subsiding,  and  never  were,  1  think,  at  all  serious ; 
but  you  know  how  timid  all  constitnted  authority  is  on  such 


The  messenger  who  was  employed  to  convey  to  the  Boths- 
childs  in  London  the  news  of  the  Victory  of  Waterloo,  was 
ordered  to  call  upon  the  King  of  France  (Louis  XVIII.),  at 
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Ghent,  on  the  wa^.  He  did  so,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
Bothschilds.  After  they  had  extracted  irom  him  all  the 
iufonnation  that  he  possessed,  they  sent  him  on  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  tiie  Prime  Minister,  in  order  that  the  Government 
might  receive  tidings  of  this  great  event 

Lord  Liverpool  could  make  nothing  out  of  the  man,  and 
after  examiuii^  and  cross-examining  him  for  some  time,  he 
felt  increasingly  sceptical  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  news 
which  he  brought  He  then  sent  iar  Mr.  Croker  and  told 
him  that  the  messenger  had  come  from  Waterloo  witli  the 
tidings  of  victory,  but  that  his  story  was  confused,  and  it 
W4S  therefore  difficult  to  accept  it  as  genuine.  Thereupon, 
Mr.  Croker  began  to  quesldon  the  man,  with  all  his  1^^ 
acumen,  but  he  succeeded  no  better  than  Lord  Liverpool  in 
making  tiie  narrative  intelligibla  When  about  to  give  it  up 
in  despair,  as  a  last  resource,  and  by  a  sadden  impulse,  Mr. 
Croker  questioned  the  messenger  as  to  his  interview  with  the 
French  King,  and  he  asked  him  how  the  King  was  dressed. 
The  messenger  replied,  "  In  his  dresaing-gown."  Mr.  Croker 
then  asked  bim  what  the  King  did  and  said  to  him,  to 
which  the  messenger  replied :  "  His  Majesty  embraced  me, 
and  kissed  me!"  Mr.  Croker  asked,  "How  did  the  King 
kiss  you  1"  "  On  both  cheeks,"  replied  the  messenger ;  upon 
which  Mr.  Croker  emphatic^y  exclaimed :  "  My  Lord,  it  is 
true ;  his  news  is  genuine,"  and  so,  in  truth,  it  proved. 

In  July,  1815,  Mr.  Croker  took  advantage  of  his  annual 
holiday  to  pay  another  visit  to  Paris,  tlien  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  victory  of  the  Allies.  His  notes 
and  sketches  made  at  that  time,  and  forwarded  regularly  to 
his  wife,  present  a  curious  picture  of  the  French  capital 
during  the  English  occupation.  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Vesey 
(afterwards  Lord)  Fitzgerald  accompanied  him  on  this  journey. 
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Mr.  Croker  to  his  Wife.     Extracts. 

Paris,  July  12th,  1815. 

The  town  is  fall  of  troops,  particularly  Prusaians ;  but 
there  are  a  good  many  English ;  it  was  amusing  to  us  to  see 
the  old  Life  Guards  patrolling  the  Boulevard  last  night,  as 
they  used  to  do  Channg  Cross  during  the  Com  riots. 

I  got  up  this  morning  three  hours  at  least  before  my  com- 
panions, walked  through  the  Palais  Eoyal,  where  I  found 
a  strong  English  guard.  I  spoke  to  the  soldiers,  and  they 
were  rf^er  surprised  to  see  me.  They  looked  very  Btrange 
amongst  this  blue-coated  nation,  I  then  went  to  the 
Carrousel,  where  about  2000  Prussians  are  bivouacked :  they 
are  very  picturesque  and  aavage. 

-  The  King  appeared  last  night  at  the  windows  of  the 
Tuileries  when  we  were  at  dinner,  and  I  really  never  heard 
such  shouts  and  cries  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy  as  he 
was  received  with ;  and  as  we  came  along  throuf^h  the  whole 
country,  all  the  vill^era  cried  "  Vive  le  Roi  I "  with  great 
enthusiasm.  As  we  drove  into  Abbeville,  where  the  garrison 
were  savf^  Buonapartists,  the  townspeople  huzzaed  and 
cried  "  Vive  le  Koi !  "  as  we  came  in,  to  the  gre^t  vexation  of 
the  military  who  attended  us  through  the  town. 

When  I  went  to  Castlereagh's,  he  said  he  had  sent  for  me 
to  meet  the  Duke  of  Otranto  (Fouch^)  and  the  Count  do 
Jaucourt,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  to  concoct  measures  for  the 
capture  of  Buonaparta  Jaucourt  came  with  Fouch^'s  apolog)', 
and  an  appointment  that  we  should  all  meet  at  a  conference 
at  Talleyrand's  that  evening. 

I  was  so  detained  by  writing  the  draft  of  the  paper  that  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  that  I  came  late  for  dinner. 
We  were  all  Englisb  except  Marshal  Prince  Wrede,  the  \_  t     ,  L 

Bavarian,  a  good-looking,  t^^reeable,  gentlemanly  man.    After  f^  \^  4A>t-f\. 
dinner  we  went  and  walked  in  the  Tuileries,  to  see  the  people  %/Ka  *  JC .  t 
dancing  and  singing  and  shouting  under  the  King's  window,     d  ^--^-^ 

I  never  saw  80  gay,  and  hardly  a  more  touching,  scene.   Afterl^X  ""•  r?;/'^''''"-^ 
idling  there  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  went  to  "Talleyraiid's  to^^^*-^-*-*-^^  ' ' 
do  our  business,  and  there  we  found  a  little  kind  of  rrud«  '■'".*    '        ■, ,. 
assembly.     There    were   Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and  Jaucourt,  -  mi  -  .'  a. 
Marsha]  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Prince  John  of-f..-^  _  '■''..  rxij, 
Zuhlen8t«in,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  &c.,  &c.     You  may  be  u-v,'-.  i  -^i-^X; 
sure  I  was  rather  glad  to  see  all  those  heroes  and  rogues  "  ed  ILWu    Un 
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Bi  prto."  I  did  not  get  home  till  one  o'clock.  My  conusdes 
were  both  in  bed ;  they,  I  hear,  went  &om  the  gardena  to  the 
Palais  Eoyal,  where  they  indtilged  themselves  with  a  peep  at 
some  of  the  ganung  houses ;  fitzgerald  lost  10  loms,  and 
Peel,  more  lucky,  won  5. 

Tku/nday,  Jvly  IS^A.. — I  lost  a  good  deal  of  this  mormng 
in  doing  business  with  Castlere^h  and  going  to  the  bankers. 
We  found  onr  poor  bankers  in  trouble ;  Blucher  bad 
demanded  a  contribution  of  100  millions  from  Paris,  and,  as 
it  was  not  paid,  he  shut  up  the  'Change  and  arrested  all  the 
bankers,  M.  Perigeux  among  the  rest.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  however,  whose  bankers  they  are,  has  saved  tJiese 
persons  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Viettx  DuibU;  but  he 
swears  that  he  will  make  them  pay  the  money.  The 
Prussians  are  very  insolent,  and  hardly  less  offensive  to  the 
Ei^lish  than  to  the  French.  The  Duke  says  that  they 
actually  forget  that  there  is  a  British  army  in  Paris.  They 
had  mined  the  two  piers  of  the  Pont  de  Jena,  next  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  had  endeavoured,  as  I  saw  by  the 
marks  of  explosion,  to  bloW  it  upl  but  they  have  been 
stopped,  and  no  miBchief  is  done. 

Friday,  Jvly  \4ik. — I  went  to  see  Benon ;  he  is  very  low- 
spirited  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  Buonaparte,  and  because 
Blucher  has  quartered  a  guard  of  FniBsians  on  him  who  are 
very  unpleasant  guests.  He  thinks  the  Gallery  is  hkely 
to  be  plundered  of  its  plunder.  He,  however,  was  exceedingly 
civil  to  me,  and  if  /  had  been  agreeable,  as  the  girls  say  in 
England,  he  would  have  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks.  He  was 
the  last  person  that  Buonaparte  saw  before  he  went  away. 
Buonaparte  sj>oke  very  little,  but  he  desired  him  to  tell  him 
all  he  thought,  which  Denon  says  be  did,  and  that  B.  heard 
all  with  great  .composure  and  sang  froid.  When  they  were 
about  to  part,  Denon  was  much  agitated  and  affected ; 
Buonaparte  put  hie  two  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  said, 
"  Mon  cher,  ne  nous  attendrisBons  pas ;  il  faut  dans  des  crises 
comme  celle-ci  se  conduire  avec  sang  froid,"  Denon  almost 
cried  when  be  told  the  atory.  He  says  he  told  Buonaparte  that 
he  had  committed  two  great  foults,  one  in  leaving  the  army, 
the  other  in  getting  into  discussions  with  a  deputation  of  the 
Chambers,  which  grew  too  strong  and  factions  for  him  to 
manage,  and  which  began  to  discuss  the  rights  of  citizens 
when  they  should  have  provided  i^^nst  the  common  enemy. 
In  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Denon  said  to  Buona- 
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parte, "  Yoa  have  been  beaten  •aimiii  maiheur,  moUU  trdhison." 
This  we  observed  escaped  bint  by  accident ;  he  complained 
greatly  of  the  Pmsaians,  expressed  great  anxiety  for  the  monu- 
ments, and  said  that  he  was  "  maHietireva  to  have  to  do  with 
a  hetefSroee,  un  animal  indierottahU,  le  Prince  Blucher." 

Saturday,  July  15th. — We  went  to  the  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre  at  11  o'clock,  and  stayed  there  a  couple  of  hours. 
We  met  Apsley,  and  all  four  went  oif  to  see  the  English 
army  encamped  in  the  Bois  de  Boult^a  An  army  encamped 
does  not  answer  the  expectations  one  entertains  of  it.  It 
looks  more  like  a  fair  than  anything  martial,  for  you  see 
very  few  red  coats  worn.  The  soldiers  had  made  themselves 
nice  little  huts  with  the  boughs  and  branches  of  trees,  and 
I  think  that  the  mischief  they  are  doing  to  the  wood  will  in 
the  end  improve  its  beauty,  as  they  break  the  long  formal 
lines  of  the  rows  of  trees,  and  cutting  down  half-a-dozen 
leave  one  or  two  standing  here  and  there.  On  our  return 
Fit^erald  went  to  the  PaJais  Eoyal,  and  Peel  and  I  went 
wandering  through  the  town.  We  afterwards  dined  at 
Soberlis,  a  gaming  tavern,  where  we  bad  an  excellent  dinner, 
but  it  coat  as  24  francs  each.  After  dinner  we  went  to  the 
Vari^tfe.  My  gentlemen,  not  understanding  a  syllable,  got 
tired,  and  would  not  sit  it  out.  I  did,  and  saw,  besides  the 
*  Singe  Voleur,'  which  I  had  seen  before, '  Sage  et  Coquette ' 
and  '  Lea  Penalonnaires ';  the  last  was  agreeable  enough,  bub 
none  of  them  were  very  risible.    I  have  not  yet  see  Potier. 

July  l&tA. — The  Pfere  Elysfe  sent  ua  an  order  for  the  King's 
Mass,  where  we  went  at  half-past  12,  There  was  a  greater 
crowd  Uian  when  you  were  there,  and  as  there  was  not 
a  court  mourning,  everythii^  was  much  gayer.  After  the 
mass,  we  followed  the  King  on  his  return.  He  showed 
himself  with  Monsieur  and  me  Due  de  Bern  at  the  balcony 
that  looks  towards  the  garden  to  a  very  loyal  multitude  that 
were  assembled  below.  We  afterwards  went  through  the  Salles 
des  Mar^chaux,  de  la  Pali,  and  du  Throne,  into  the  gallery. 
We  were  the  only  people  not  in  uniform,  but  the  Pere  passed 
us  on  quite  well.  We  here  saw  Marshals  Marmont,  Augereau, 
Massena,  Eellerman,  Moncey,  Mapdonald ;  the  latter  was  not 
dressed  as  a  marshal,  but  as  a  peer  of  France.  He  went  the 
other  day  to  the  King  dressed  as  a  Kational  Guard.  Has  he 
the  good  taate  to  be  ashamed  of  belonging  to  such  a  corps  as 
the  Marshal's,  or  is  he  forming  some  design  to  distinguish 
himself  from  them  ?     One  thing  surprised  me  exceedingly  j 
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the  ftrmy  and  the  great  majority  of  the  officers  belon^g  to 
it  went  off  south  of  the  Loire,  yet  tiiere  were  yesterday  at  the 
Tuileries  at  least  three  times  as  many  general  officers  as  we 
could  have  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  collected 
at  a  lev4e  in  England,  and  those  there  wore  orders,  stars,  and 
ribbands  "par  boisseaux."  Peel  said  that,  on  an  averse, 
every  man  in  Paris  would  have  two  crosses.  I  saw  one  man 
yesterday  with  6,  twenty  with  4  or  5,  and  hundreds  with 
3  different  orders  at  their  button  hole.  Prince  Wrede  the 
other  day  at  dinner  wore  6  stais,  and  I  believe  he  has  one  or 
two  that  he  did  not  wear ;  in  fact,  the  greatest  distinction 
ourpeople  have  here  is  that  they  are  without  them. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  rode 
twice  yesterday  past  our  balcony  with  an  immense  staff.  The 
Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias  is  a  greater  dandy  than  ever ;  he 
had  a  lev4e  of  the  English  generals  to-day,  at  which  he  was 
very  civil ;  he  made  ^em  a  little  speech,  in  which  he  said 
he  was  proud  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  ofBcera  of  so 
gallant  an  army.  The  King  of  France,  at  his  levde  of  English 
ofBcers, "  congratulated  them  on  their  glory,  and  thanked  them 
for  their  generosity  towards  his  poor  subjects."  At  present  the 
English  are  in  high  fevour  with  the  Parisians,  less,  I  fear,  from 
their  own  merits,  than  from  a  contrast  with  our  worthy  allies 
the  Prussians.  The  latter  are,  however,  decamping  out  of  the 
city ;  their  bivouac  in  the  Carrousel  has  already  dis^peared. 
....  We  came  round  the  Boulevards  home;  all  along  the 
Boulevards  there  were  puppets  and  punches  and  merry-go- 
rounds  and  the  Uke ;  but  not  much  music  and  not  much 
gaiety  to  my  notion.  In  general  we  observe  that  all  the 
women  are  loyal ;  the  men  seem  a  good  deal  divided,  but  the 
majority,  the  decided  majority,  of  all  who  are  at  all  "comma 
il  faut "  are  for  the  King.  What  good  boys  we  are !  we  are 
all  in  bed  by  12.  Fitzgerald  does  nothing  but  sleep ;  he 
goes  to  bed  at  11,  and  makes  his  appearance  in  12  hours 
after.  Peel  also  is  tolerably  lazy.  I  rise  at  half-past  six, 
and  read  and  write,  and  dress  myself  till  nine  or  hialf-past 
and  then  I  have  stiU  an  hour  to  wait  for  my  breakfast. 

July  llth.—We  dined  yesterday  at  Castlere^h's  with, 
besides  tlie  Embassy,  Talleyrand,  Fouch^,  Marshal  Gouvion 
St  Cyr,  and  the  Baron  de  Vitrolles,  Lords  Cathcart,  Clan- 
carty,  St«wart,  and  Clive,  and  two  ladies,  the  Princesse  de 
Vaudemont,  a  fat,  ugly  old  woman,  and  a  Mademoiselle 
Ghasse,  her  friend,  a  pretty  young  one.    At  so  quiet  a  dinner 
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yon  may  judge  there  was  not  miich  interesting  coAveraatioa, 
and  accot^ingly  I  have  not  often  been  at  a  dinner  of  which  I 
had  leas  to  tell  The  wonder  was  to  find  onreelves  at  table 
with  Foucb^,  who,  to  be  sure,  looks  very  like  what  one  would 
naturally  suppose  hiin  to  be— a  sly  old  rogue ;  but  I  think  he 
se^ms  to  feel  a  passion  of  which  I  did  not  expect  to  find  him 
capable ;  I  mean  ^laine,  for  he  looks  conscious  and  em- 
barrassed. He  is  a  man  about  5  ft.  7  in.  high,  very  thin, 
with  a  grey  head,  cropped  and  powdered,  and  a  very  acute 
expression  of  countenance,  Talleyrand,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  fattish  for  a  Frenchman ;  his  anMes  are  weak  and  his  feet 
deformed,  and  he  totters  about  in  a  strange  way.  His  face  is 
not  at  all  expressive,  except  it  be  of  a  kind  of  drunken  stupor; 
in  fact,  he  looks  altogether  like  an  old  fuddled,  lame,  village 
scbooliaaater,  and  his  voice  is  deep  and  hoarse.  I  should 
suspect  that  at  the  Congress  his  most  natural  employment 
would  be  keeping  the  unruly  boys  in  order.  We  dmed  very 
late — that  is,  for  Paris,  for  we  were  not  at  table  till  half-past 
ail.  "We  afterwards  went  to  the  Th^&tre  Feydeau,  where  we 
had  'Richard  Cceur  de  Lion'  and  'Les  H^ritiers  Michan.' 
The  latter  is  a  pretty  little  piece  made  last  year  on  the  King's 
return.    I  shall  tell  you  the  story  when  we  meet 

Think  of  the  Buonapartists  having  the  audacity  to  wear 
little  inarks  of  distinction,  signals  to  know  one  another. 
These  last  few  days  the  s^i  (no  longer  the  violet)  was  a  rtd 
pink,  in  opposition  to  the  white  pinks ;  and  on  Sunday  night 
a  serious  hot  took  place  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin  between 
two  of  the  King's  bodyguard  and  some  red  pink  men,,  who 
insulted  and  pursued  them  till  they  took  refuge  in  one  of  the 
tiieatres,  which  the  mob  were  going  to  storm,  but  that  the 
■guard  was  called  out,  which  put  an  end  to  the  tumult ;  but^ 
notwithstanding  this  disaffection  of  the  blackguards  and 
soldiery,  I  really  never  saw  more  general  or  unequivocal 
testimonies  of  loyalty  than  one  sees  in  the  generality  of  tho 
people.  I  am  sure  last  ni^t  at  Feydeau  the  bursts  of  joy 
and  triumph  at  every  allusion  flattering  to  the  King  exceeded 
what  could  under  any  circumstances  like  the  present  have 
been  expected. 

Late  last  night  Castlereagh  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  note  from 
Fouch^,  announcing  that  Buonaparte  had  gone  on  board  the 
BeUerophon,  Capt.  Maitland.  He,  it  seems,  wanted  tfl 
stipulate  for  conditions,  but  that,  being  refused,  he  said  he 
would  throw  himself  on  the  Prince  Begent's  hospitality. 

vou  L  F 
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I  went  this  morning  to  Gastlereagh's,  to  hear  somethiog  more 
on  the  subject,  but  be  had  no  further  particnlars.  The  iact 
was  published  in  the  Jfoniteur,  and  the  account  coacluded 
with  a  statement  that  thus  ended  an  enterprise  conceived  b^ 
Buonaparte  and  executed  by  him  with  the  assistance  of 
MM.  LabSdoy^,  Ney,  Soult,  La  Valette,  Bassano,  and  oth*s. 
The  list  of  names  ia  generally  said  to  be  a  deeiguation  of  the 
individuals  whom  it  ia  intended  to  punish,  and  folks  are  so 
charitable  aa  to  suppose  that  theii  old  friend  Fouch^  gives 
them  this  notice  that  they  may  make  haste  to  escape. 
Castlere^h  tells  me  that  what  the  old  rogue  says  of  this  last 
revolution  is  this,  that  he  confesses  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy (he  calls  it  a  union)  of  Bome  Jacobins  (he  calla  them 
patriots)  at  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  political 
change,  but  that  Buonaparte  was  no  party  to  it,  and  Uiat 
they  did  not  think  of  l±n ;  in  other  words,  they  wished  for 
neither  the  King  nor  the  Emperor,  but  what  they  intended 
he  did  not  say,  and,  with  all  his  cunning,  perhaps  he  did  not 
know.  While  this  was  going  on,  Buonaparte  heard  of  it,  and 
resolved,  with  the  assistance  of  his  military  friends,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mines  gainst  t^e  King  that  tJie  con- 
spirators had  laid.  He  land^,  the  King  was  betrayed  on  all 
sides  and  was  driven  out.  Of  all  this  fine  story  I  believe 
little  more  than  the  last  part  Csstlereagh  says  what  interest 
has  Fouch6  now  to  tell  a  lie  ?  I  reply,  "  ^rst,  the  natntal 
inclination  to  lying  which  the  Devil  and  all  his  disciples  are 
admitted  to  possess."  Secondly,  he  wishes  to  clear  himself 
from  the  disgrace  of  serving  two  masters  within  ten  days, 
God  and  Mammon,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  he  did  not 
plot  with  Buonaparte  to  turn  out  the  King,  and  a  little  after 
concert  with  the  King  the  means  of  keeping  out  Buonaparte ; 
and  thirdly,  he  wishes  to  enhance  his  own  importance  and 
that  of  hifl  party,  by  insinuating  that  it  was  powerful  enough 
to  think  of  overturning  the  King's  government  without  any 
assistance  from  Buonaparte.  I  therefore,  begging  the  Duke  of 
Otrante's  good  pardon,  am  satisfied  either  that  there  was  no 
regular  conspiracy  at  all,  and  that  Buonaparte  came  with 
his  usual  and  characteristic  audacity  to  try  his  luck  previous 
to  the  final  close  of  the  Congress,  or  else  that  to  the  list  of 
traitors  published  by  his  Excellency  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  we 
flhould  add  the  name  of  the  notorious  M.  Fouch^. 

At  a  quarter-past  one  we  went  in  full  dresa  to  the  Tuileries 
to  be  presented  to  the  King ;  there  were  about  thirty  persona. 
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Bussians  and  English,  to  be  preaented.  Among  the  latter, 
Lords  Stewart,  Clancwty,  Alvanley,  Olive,  Sir  W.  Colthurst, 
Sir  John  Shelley,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy,  and  ourselvea. 
The  Eling  told  me  he  was  happy  to  reooir  me,  hobbled  round 
us  all,  and  said  in  English,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  all  here."  We  then  went  to  pay  our  respects  to 
Monsieur.  He  recollected  me  perfectly,  and  the  firat  word 
he  said  was, "  Well,  you  have  got  Buonaparte  aboard  your 
squadron."  He  then  reminded  us  that  it  waa  to-day  just 
a  month  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  "Quelle  superbe 
bataille."  He  spoke  to  everybody,  and  did  his  part  of  the 
farce  well  enough.  We  then  went  in  a  body  to  the  Duke  de 
Berri's ;  but  here  we  only  wrote  down  our  names. 

Jvly  l^ih. — After  looking  at  about  6000  men  of  the 
Austrian  army,  who  were  (&awn  up  aloi^  the  Boulevarda 
(for  the  purpose  of  being  reviewed  by  the  two  Emperors  and 
the  King  of  Prussia),  we  set  off  for  Neuilly,  where  we  break- 
fasted with  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  in  a  very  nice  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  which  waa  assigned  to  him  aa  his  quarters. 
After  break&st  we  set  out,  Apsley,  Peel,  and  Cole  on  horse- 
back, Fitzgerald  and  I  in  the  barouche ;  we  first  went  along 
the  river-side  to  St  Cloud,  which  we  found  in  possession  of 
old  Blucher  and  his  staff;  the  great  hall  was  a  common 
guard-house,  in  which  the  Prussians  were  drinking,  spittii^ 
smoking,  and  sleeping  in  all  directions,  No  mischief,  how- 
ever, had  been  done,  except  to  one  old  china  jar,  which  had 
been  broken  by  accident  in  the  billiard-room.  The  gallery 
was  perfectly  intact.  Blucher  occupied  Buonaparte's  own 
apartment,  and  we  did  not  see  it,  as  we  had  no  mind  to 
disturb  the  old  man ;  but  I  hear  that  a  good  many,  even 
English  ofdcers  and  others,  have  helped  themselves  to  books 
out  of  the  library  as  marks  of  triumph. 

Feel  and  Fitzgerald  are  gone  to  visit  the  Catacombs.  I 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  new  friend,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  who  has  asked  me  to  take  a  family  dinner  with  him, 
and  Madame  de  Jaucourt,  to  meet  General  Becker — the  officer 
who  waa  chained  with  the  surveillance  of  Buonaparte,  that  I 
may  hear  some  details  from  him  on  the  subject  of  his  late 
transBctious.*  M.  de  Jaucourt  told  me  a  few  particulars  which 

*  [General  Becker  Teceived  his  commSsHioa  to  keep  Napoleon  under 
■urreillance  in  Jime,  1816.  7id«  Los  Canas,  'H^moiial  de  Sainte- 
Hainq,'  L  pp.  28-62.] 
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he  had  had  from  General  Becker,  Buonaparte  he  described 
as  much  depressed — as  sunk  into  a  kind  of  moUesae,  and  very 
careful  about  hia  personal  ease  and  comfort  Now  and  then 
he  had  fits  of  talent  and  activity  like  those  of  hia  better 
days,  and  seemed  inclined  to  throw  himself  into  the  interior 
of  France  and  continue  the  war  ;  at  other  times  he  proposed 
to  set  out  in  the  night  in  a  small  schooner,  to  endeavour  to 
pass  the  English  squadron,  and  so  get  to  America,  or  "se 
uvrer  au  hasard."  In  this  latter  proposal  he  meant  to  include 
only  Bertrand  and  Savary;  but  Madame  Bertrand,  who 
accompanied  them,  wept,  and  "se  d^olait,"  and  protested 
and  entreated  against  both  those  plans ;  she  said  it  was  cruel 
to  separate  her  from  her  husband  and  more  cruel  still  (as  she 
would  not  leave  him)  to  expose  her  to  the  chances  of  war  or 
of  the  waves.  General  Becker  represents  Buonaparte  as  glad 
U)  seize  even  this  excuse  for  abandoning  plans  neither  of 
which  suited  his  personal  disposition,  and  to  have  affected 
to  yield  to  Madame's  entreaties'  in  giving  himself  up  to  the 
English.  He  took  on  board  with  him  only  three  boxes  of 
gold ;  each  not  heavier  than  a  man  could  carry,  which,  there- 
fore, might  be  of  perhaps  50  lbs.  weight,  which  at  51.  the  ounce 
would  make  each  box  of  about  40002.  value.  He  also  had 
some  diamonds,  particularly  a  very  fine  necklace,  which  lie 
took  the  night  before  he  went  irom  his  sister  Hortense. 

Jviy  2(ith. — General  Becker  did  not  add  much  to  his  former 
informatioQ  about  Buonaparte,  but  what  he  did  say  gave 
occasion  to  La  Place  to  say  that  Buonaparte,  great  as  he  was 
in  prosperity,  was  never  able  to  bear  up  against  a  reverse, 
ondet  which  his  talents,  resolution,  courage,  all  vanished 
when  he  had  most  need  of  them. 

Becker  showed  us  a  copy  of  Buonaparte's  letter  to  t^e  Prince 
Bc^nt,  in  which  he  says  that  driven  out  of  home  by  internal 
&ctiona  and  foreign  enemies,  he  came,  like  Themiatocles,  to 
sit  on  the  British  hearth,  and  to  claim  the  protection  of  our 
laws  from  the  "  plus  puissant,  plus  constant,  et  plus  g^nSreux 
de  ses  ennemis."  In  reading  this,  when  I  came  to  "  Thiriiis- 
locU,"  who  certainly  was  the  last  person  I  expected  to  meet 
there,  I  could  not  help  bursting  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  which 
astonished  the  French,  who  tboi^ht  all  beautiful,  but "  Th4mi»- 
tocle  "  sablime  and  pathetic.  I  called  the  whole  letter  a  base 
flattery,  and  said  Buonaparte  should  have  died  rather  than 
have  written  such  a  one ;  the  only  proper  answer  to  it  would 
have  been  to  have  enclosed  him  a  copy  of  one  of  his  Mbniteurs, 
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in  which  he  accused  England  of  aasasaination  and  every  other 
horror.  La  Place  said  that  Buonaparte  oo^t  to  have  died,  if 
not  by  his  own  hand  (which,  however,  he  seemed  to  think 
wonld  be  better  than  not  dying  at  all),  at  least  in  battle.  I 
said,  he  preferred  living  like  a  Grecian,  to  dying  like  a  Boman. 
They  all  seemed  to  agree  that  he  had  no  heart,  either  in  the 
sense  of  magnanimity  or  feeling;  and  M.  de  Jaucourt  told  oa 
a  aayii^,  m»  vwt,  of  his  mother :  "  et  pour  le  coeur,  Napolten, 
il  en  vmdut"  She  meant  to  say  that  he  had  a  digposUion,  to 
feel ;  just  enough  to  make  him  wish  that  he  had  had  a  heart, 
Madiune  La  pFincesBe  said  she  had  heard  him  say  that  he  had 
U  eoewr  ik  la  tete,  on  some  particular  occasion,  and  that  one  who 
was  by  said  afterwards,  that  he  was  glad  he  had  it  anywhere, 
I  told  them  that  an  Englishman  (I  meant  Douglas)  who  had 
seen  him  Id  Elba,  had  found  him  very  amiable ;  upon  whidi 
they  all  cried  out  in  chorus,  "  du  tout,  du  tout :"  no,  he  was 
great  and  splendid  and  what  you  will,  maispov/r  aimdble  turn, 
du  tout;  and  men  and  women  vied  with  one  another  in 
asserting  the  brusquerie  of  his  manners.  Becker  said  that  in 
hia  way  of  conferring  a  &vour  he  always  diminished  its  value, 
and  instead  of  ffimng  one  anything  he  threw  it  at  his  head. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  fond  of  Marie  Louise  and 
had  treated  her  with  great  attention — ^but  he  never  opened 
his  lips  about  her  in  this  latter  period  ;  when  General  Becker 
said  something  to  him,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  garden 
of  Malmaison  the  day  before  they  set  off,  about  the  Austrian 
court  and  its  policy,  Buonaparte  gave  him  a  little  slap  on  the 
lipa  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  said  laughingly,  "  tais  toi, 
tais  toi,  mon  ami,  tu  ne  connais  rien  a  ces  gens  la."  And  of 
course  the  subject  was  never  renewed,  though  Becker  had  a 
great  wish  to  have  heard  him  speak  of  the  Empress. 

Whenever  he  talked  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  accused 
Uey  of  losing  it  by  making  an  attack  without  orders,  which 
he  said  divided  his  forces  and  his  att&ntion.  It  was  good  to 
hear  Becker  talk  of  the  battle  having  been  gained,  and  merely 
lost  afterwards  by  an  aeddent.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
known  a  battle  lost,  but  by  an  accident  of  the  same  sort ;  and 
the  Princess  said  that  if  the  General  had  any  way  of 
reducing  war  to  a  certainty  and  abolishing  accidente  and 
chances,  she  would  go  to  battle  herself  I  think  all  the 
French  laughed  very  cood-hnmouredly  at  the  General,  who, 
however,  did  not  seem  mclined  to  admit  that  the  French  were 
beaten,  and  was  quite  sure  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been. 
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Becker,  however,  was  not  personally  an  admirep  of  Buonaparte, 
for  he  accused  him  of  great  military  ignorance  in  all  bis  wars,- 
noC  knowing  the  true  principles  of  manceuTring,  and  carrying 
everything  by  the  mere  waste  of  bumaD  lif&  "  Biable,"  said 
he,  "  when  I  joined  hia  army  and  saw  his  mode  of  operating, 
Z  DO  longer  wondered  that  all  the  other  armies  were  made 
weak  to  strengthen  his." 

yesterday  We  dined  with  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  and 
found  him  in  exceeding  good  spirits ;  he  was  ready  enough 
to  give  details  of  his  battle,  but  as  Peel  aat  between  me  and 
him,  he  had  almost  all  the  benefit  of  his  Grace's  communi- 
cativeness. He  is  to  have  his  review  on  Monday ;  we  wait 
for  it,  and  afterwards  shall  set  out  The  Duke  expecte  to 
eorprise  the  Sovereigns  by  showing  them  65,000  men,  as  no 
one  here  thinks  he  has  above  20,000. 

This  momii^  the  three  sovereigns,  the  Dnkes  of  Beni  and 
Wellington,  with  Blucher,  Schwartzenburg,  &c,  passed  part 
of  the  Prussian  army  in  review.  Lord  and  I^y  Castlereagh, 
Mr,  Planta,  and  I  went  in  our  barouche,  but  we  found  they 
would  not  let  the  carriage  go  along  the  Boulevard,  and  as  the 
troops  were  to  pass  the  Sovereigns  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  I 
took  them  to  the  Bureau  de  la  Marine,  which  is  at  the  comer 
of  that  place  and  the  Rue  Boyale,  which  leads  to  the  Boule- 
vard ;  BO  that  we  had,  through  the  poUteness  of  ML  de  Jaucourt, 
an  excellent  view  of  what  passed.  I  certainly  never  saw 
so  fine  a  military  sight;  there  were  in  the  whole  ahonb 
12,000  mea  I  counted  them  exactly  and  found  there  were 
eleven  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line  and  two  of  chasseurs, 
each  of  8  companies  of  80  men ;  that  made  8320  rank  and 
file.  The  cavalry  were  one  raiment  of  superb  cuirassiers — 
the  finest  thing  I  ever  saw — a  regiment  of  li^ht  dragoons,  one 
of  hussars,  and  one  of  lancers,  all  very  fine  in  their  kinds, 
each  regiment  was  composed  of  6  troops  at  68  rank  and  file  a 
troop,  in  alll  632  men ;  the  artillery  consisted  of  24  6-poander 
brass  guns,  many  of  them  marked  N,  which  had  be^  taken 
from  the  French,  and  8  12-pounder  guns  and  howitzov ; 
the  artillerymen  and  their  escort  were  629 ;  in  the  whole 
10,581,  rank  and  file — to  which,  if  the  ofQcers,  sergeants,  and 
drivers  are  added,  there  must  have  been  above  12,000  men. 
It  was,  alt<^ether,  much  the  finest  sight  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw,  particularly  when  one  considered  the  distinction  of  the 
personages  present,  and  the  place  in  which  they  were 
assembled.    But  whether  it  be  (as  I  &ncy  it  is)  that  the 
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people  of  Parle  are  not  so  prone  to  gather  into  crowd?  as  we; 
are,  or  that  they  are  sulky  and  would  not  come  ont,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  there  really  was  no  concourse  of  spectators  ;  even 
wheie  the  sovereigns  stood,  I  believe  I  exceed  when  I  say 
there  were  200  persons  assembled  to  look  on ;  though  the 
place  would  have  easily  contained  20,000. 

Jidy  22nd. — Went  to  Lady  Castlereagh's,  who  had  a  supper ; 
Peel  and  Fitz.  were  lazy,  and  would  not  drees  thenjaelves  to 
come.  I  had  rather  not  have  gone,  but  as  I  had  promised  her 
verbally,  I  thought  it  would  be  rude  not  to  go.  The  greatest 
folks  there  wete  the  Duke,  who  wore  seven  stars  on  Ms  coat, 
the  Prince  Eoyal  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg. 
I  thoi^bt  it  stupid  enough,  and  came  away  in  about  an  hour. 
The  only  pleasant  thing  I  saw  or  heard  was  the  Prince  of 
BavariA  endeavouring  to  speak  English;  he  is,  it  seems,  a 
great  John  Bull,  and  is  highly  flattered  at  being  told  that  he 
speaks  Engliah  like  an  EngUahman,  and  of  course  his  Boyal 
Highness  finds  people  enough  to  tell  bim  this ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  finds  one  creature  who  understands  a  syllable  he 
says.  I  stood  by  him  laat  night  for  ten  minutes,  and  I  had 
not  the  least  suspicion  whatsoever  that  he  was  not  speaking 
German.  Sir  Watkyn  Wynn  is  here,  and  the  joke  is  that  Sir 
Watkyn  has  taught  the  Prince  English ;  the  fact  is  that  poor 
Sir  Watkyn  is  almost  as  unintelligible  as  his  Boyal  Highnesb, 
and,  when  they  are  conversing  together,  one  is  inclined  to 
admit  that  the  flattery  of  the  courtiers  is  not  altogether  ground- 
less, and  that  Qie  Prince  talks  English  like  a  Welshman, 

[Written  at  sea  on  the  voTOge  home.] 

Wedjuaday,  Jvly  26ttr. — ^The  weather  was  now  [at  Brussels] 
exceedingly  bad — cold,  and  more  continued  rain  than  I  ever 
saw,  except  at  Cork  when  I  used  to  go  the  sa/mmer  circuit ;  so 
that  we  saw  little  of  Brussels  or  its  environs.  We  went  in 
the  first  instance  to  call  on  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Eich- 
mond,  who  had  heard  of  our  coming  and  wrote  to  press  Peel 
to  stay  with  them  for  some  days ;  but  the  necessity  in  which 
I  was  of  being  in  London  on  Sunday  prevented  the  possibility 
of  this,  as  Peel  would  not  leave  me,  though  I  pressed  him  to 
do  so ;  but  in  fact  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant both  to  him  and  me  to  have  separated.  We  sat  the 
whole  morning  at  the  Duke's  till  about  4  o'clock. 

We  dined  of  course  at  the  Duke's,  when,  besides  ourselves. 
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tiie  only  atrangeTS  were  a  Colonel  Stewart,  who  was  come  to 
see  a  wounded  brother,  and  Colonel  D'Oyly,  of  the  Guards, 
himself  wounded  at  Waterloo.  Yet  our  party  was  not  a  small, 
one,  for  we  had  the  Duke  and  Duchess  and  Indies  Maiy, 
Sarah,  GeoTgiana  and  Jane,  and  after  dinner  three  young 
lords  and  three  young  ladies  more  were  admitted  to  the 
dessert.    We  did  not  get  borne  till  one  in  the  morning. 

Thmnday,  Jviy  27tk. — ^We  breakfosted  at  home.  Though 
the  weather  was  still  very  bad,  we  were  obliged  by  our  want 
of  time  to  go  to  Waterloo ;  so  the  Dnke,  the  Duchess,  and 
Lady  Mary  called  on  us  in  their  landau  at  11  o'clock,  and  we 
set  out  The  road  goes  straight  from  the  town  for  10  or  12 
miles  through  the  forest,  which,  in  spite  of  the  horrid  weatJier, 
we  thought  very  fina  It  is  a  pav4  the  whole  way,  and  well 
for  us  it  was,  for  with  the  rain  which  had  been  fallug  the  last 
ten  days  and  quantity  of  waggons  and  cannon  which  had 
passed  it,  the  terres  on  each  side  were  now  quite  impassable ; 
indeed,  they  were  black  and  muddy  and  deep,  like  an  Irish 
bog,  and  the  whole  way  along  was  strewed  witii  soldiers'  hats 
and  caps,  broken  arms,  bones  of  horses,  and  other  reliques  of 
an  army,  Waterloo  is  a  little  town  about  half  a  mile  loi^, 
prettily  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest,  but  distant 
from  the  scene  of  the  action  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  couple  of  pretty  woods.  Beyond  these 
woods  is  the  little  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  Here  the  Duke 
had  sent  his  horses  for  us,  and  we  mounted  to  ride  over  the 
field  while  the  ladies  returned  to  Waterloa  As  the  Duke  had 
seen  the  whole  action  up  to  3  o'clock  on  the  18th,*  and  had 
been  since  twice  over  the  ground  and  knew  all  the  particulars, 
we  could  not  have  had  a  better  guide,  and  he  conducted  us 
bver  the  whole  of  the  ground.  Without  such  a  guide  we 
should  have  seen  but  litde;  for  one  might  have  passed  along 
the  two  roads  that  lead  through  the  ground,  nay,  might  have 
ridden  over  it  without  finding  out  that  anything  very  extraor- 
dinary had  passed  there.  When  clear  of  the  woods  I  have 
mentioned,  you  see  a  great  undulating  plain,  without  a  hedge 
or  tree,  and  nothing  but  two  or  three  farm-houses  visible  for 
miles.  This  plain  or  succession  of  little  hills  is  all  under 
tillage,  and  was  covered  at  the  day  of  the  battle  with  hi^ 
com  and  clover ;  in  many  places  the  oats  and  clover  had 

*  [It  in  ucorccly  nccciuary  to  reiuind  the  reader  that  it  ia  the  Duko  of 

Ui<;iiiuuQil  whu  U  here  referred  to.] 
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grown  up  Bgain ;  in  some  places  tihe  formers  had  already 
ploughed  up  the  ground,  but  in  others,  where  the  action  had 
been  hottest,  the  marks  of  trampling,  &c.,  were  still  visibla 
The  whole  of  the  extent  when  you  came  to  ride  over  it  was 
strewed  with  the  cartridges  and  waddings  of  the  cannon; 
letters  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  torn  remains  of  hats,  caps,  and 
helmets.  You  also  could  see  the  graves  into  which  the  dead 
had  been  thrown,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  two  or  more 
at  a  time,  and  in  many  places  by  fifties  and  hundreda  The 
farm  of  Hougoumont,  which  was  the  right  of  the  action,  waa 
totally  destroyed,  the  house  and  of&ces  burnt  and  battered 
wi&  shot,  tiie  trees  around  it  (for  it  had  an  orchard  and  a 
little  wood)  cut  to  pieces ;  its  courts  and  ditches  strewed  with 
caps  and  cartridges,  and  the  fields  around  it  broken  up  with 
graves. 

On  several  parts  of  the  field  we  saw  people  searching  for 
some  remains  of  plunder,  but  they  had  not  got  much,  as 
the  whole  had  been  already  carefnlly  gleaned  over  by  the 
peasants ;  two  boys  had  two  English  Lifeguardsmen's  swords. 
All  the  peasants  of  Mt  St  Jean  and  Waterloo  have  collected 
great  quantities  of  spoil — clothes,  swords,  helmets,  cuirassea, 
crosses  of  the  L^on  of  Honour,  &c,  which  they  offer  to  you  for 
sal&  At  first  these  things  were  bought  by  the  curious  cheap 
enough;  now  the  purchasers  are  more  numerous  and  the 
commodity  rarer,  and  therefore  their  prices  are  much 
enhanced.  The  Duke  has  bought  a  dozen  of  cuirasses  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  the  French,  and  Peel  bought  a  very  hand- 
some one  for  two  napoleons.  I  bought  for  yov,  a  little  cross 
of  the  L^ion  of  Honour,  which  had  been  taken  from  a  dead 
■French  ofi&cer ;  this  cost  me  one  napoleon,  I  also  gave  one 
franc  a-piece  for  half-a-dozen  of  the  broken  eagles  which  the 
French  soldiers  wore  on  the  fronts  of  their  caps.  The  Duchess 
inade  me  a  present  of  the  orderly  book  of  one  of  the  French 
r^ments,  which  she  had  bought,  and  these,  with  the  things 
I  picked  up  myself  on  the  field,  are  all  my  spoils. 

The  very  morning  after  the  battle  the  peasants  were  ordered 
to  bury  the  dead,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  rode  over 
the  field  on  Wednesday  morning  all  tiie  bodies  had  been 
already  stripped  and  plundered.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  fair  sex  The  most  valuable  part  of 
the  soldier's  dress  to  the  plunderers  were  the  shoes  and 
■stockings,  which  of  course  they  made  great  haste  to  lay  hold 
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of,  except  only  the  stockings  of  the  Highlanders,  which  could 
be  of  no  use  to  them,  and  therefore  one  saw  theix  bodies,  in 
other  respects  naked,  lying  with  their  plaid  stockings  on ; 
but  this  is  enough  on  this  subject  We  rode  back  as  fast  as 
we  could  to  Waterloo,  having  got  wet  to  the  skin ;  in  the 
lueanwhile,  when  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Hary  had  laid  out 
a  lunch  of  sandwiches  and  wine,  whidi  they  had  brought 
with  them,  to  which  the  woman  of  the  inn  added  an 
omelette  and  some  of  the  Flemish  pancakes  called  gaufra, 
while  Feel  and  the  ladies  were  cheapening  spoils  &om  the 
villagers,  I  went  to  the  stove  and  dried  myselC  It  waa  in 
this  little  inn  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  his  quarters. 
On  the  morning  of  the  battle  the  poor  kndlady  was  weeping 
and  bewailing  her  danger,  but  the  Duke,  she  said,  encouraged 
her,  and  said,  slapping  her  on  the  shouldeis,  "  (fest  moi  qui 
rSpond  de  tout,  personne  ne  souf&ira  aujoutd'hui  des  Fran^ais 
except^  les  soldats."  In  this  house  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  nia  wound  dressed. 

Opposite  to  the  inn  door  ia  a  curioas  little  chapel,  in  which 
one  moniunent  is  already  erected  to  an  ofScer  who  fell  in  the 
action,  a  Capt  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Lifeguards,  I  am  told ;  his 
poor  wife  brought  out  a  leaden  coffin  to  remove  Uie  body, 
but  it  would  not  go  into  it,  and  she  was  obliged  to  bury  him 
at  Waterloo.  Some  bodies  which  had  been  buried  have  been 
taken  up  and  sent  to  England.  One  officer,  the  Duchess  told 
me,  of  1^e  name  of  Lindsay,  was  so  disinterred,  and,  though 
he  had  been  a  fortnight  in  ^e  earth,  when  they  took  him  op 
to  remove  him  he  waa  not  in  the  slightest  degree  changed ; 
he  had  been  buried  in  his  clothes,  and  was  immediately 
recognised  by  his  friends.  This  seems  to  me  very  surprising. 
Some  veiy  extraordinary  cases  of  wounds  occurred  in  the 
action,  which  I  heard  of  at  Brussels.  One  ofBcer  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  sfaoiilder  as,  it  was  thought,  &om 
a  ragged  ball,  but  when  the  substance  came  to  be  extracted 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  tooth ;  some  poor  devil's  head  had  been, 
it  is  supposed,  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  his 
tooth  had  been  driven  into  uiis  officer's  arm.  Another  officer 
had  his  thigh  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  the  substance  was* 
lodged  so  deep  that  the  extraction  was  exceedingly  difficult ; 
when  it  was  taken  out  it  was  found  to  be  a  piece  of  five 
francs,  and  two  pieces  of  one  Iranc  each ;  these  two  must 
have  been  shot  out  of  some  other  person's  pocket,  as  he 
declared  he  had  not  had  them  in  bis  own.    A  soldier,  Somcr- 
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ville's  surgeon  told  him,  had  a  ball  through  the  forehead 
which  came  out  behind,  yet  is  alive  and  doing  well  I  have 
heard  twenty  other  such  stories,  but  these  are  quite  enough 
to  exercise  your  faith. 

We  dined  again  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  aa  we 
could  not  get  away  before,  and  were  to  be  off  at  dawn  of  day, 
I  endeavoored  to  persuade  Peel  not  to  go  to  bed  for  two  or 
three  hours,  but  to  hasten  on  to  Ostend  as  the  wind  was  fair, 
and  to  get  there  in  time  to  have  our  carriage  embarked  ;  but 
he  would  not,  which,  as  afterwards  turuM  out,  was  very 
unlucky.  He  was  very  stout  about  travelling  all  night  and 
every  night  when  we  left  Paris,  and  seemed  only  to  fear  my 
laziness  or  reluctance,  and  made  several  speeches  in  its  praise ; 
but  the  second  night,  I  fancy,  did  not  please  bim  as  well  as 
the  first,  for  he  said  no  more  on  this  subject,  and  seemed  a 
good  deal  annoyed ;  and  this  night,  though  we  were  to  be  in 
bed  but  three  hours,  he  was  decidedly  unwilling  to  come  on. 

We  are  now  lying  at  sea  with  our  sails  flapping,  and  shall 
think  ourselves  well  off  to  be  at  Eamsgate  or  Deal  with  the 
next  afternoon's  tide. 

On  Peel's  return  to  Ireland  after  this  trip,  he  was  two 
nights  and  a  day  crossing  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin — a 
journey  which  now  occupies  on  the  average  about  four  hours. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Oroker. 

Dublin  Caatle,  August  Btb,  1815. 

My  deab  Croeeb, 

Let  me  know  what  you  paid  the  man  at  Dover  for  me,  for 
I  foi^et  the  amount  of  the  charge.  Pray  have  the  goodness 
to  send  me,  if  you  can,  a  copy  of  your  Waterloo  plan,  for 
I  have  lost  mine.  I  find  here  plans  of  the  battle  from 
oEQcers  who  were  in  the  engagement,  who  have  no  more 
notion  of  it  than  they  have  of  craniology. 

I  had  a  pass^e  of  thirty-three  hours  from  Holyhead — two 
nights  and  a  day.  Wretched  beyond  description — a  strong 
N!w.  by  W.,  if  such  a  wind  blows.  I  mean  westerly,  with 
just  enough  inclination  to  the  north  to  make  it  a  completely 
foul  wincL  The  packet  was  full  of  passengers.  The  men 
were  all  sick,  and  the  women  and  children  thought  they 
were  going  to  [he  bottom,  and  filled  up  the  intervals  of 
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eickncss  with  a  chorus  of  lamentation,  and  cries  of  "  Steward, 
are  we  sinking  1 "  which  would  have  been  ludicrouB  enough 
for  half  an  hour,  bat,  like  other  good  things,  wearied  by 
constant  repetition. 

I  always  thought  Bonaparte  must  have  mistaken  La  Hayo 
Saiute  for  Haute  St  Jean ;  but  after  all,  I  think  Lord 
Wellington's  is  the  beat  account  of  the  battle. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

B.  Pekl. 

The  general  political  eventa  of  1815  are  not  touched  upon 
in  any  of  the  joomals  or  papers  which  Mr.  Croker  left 
behind  him.  The  agitation  which  sprung  up  respecting  the 
supply  of  com,  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  Commons  of 
a  Bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wheat  when  the  average 
price  was  under  eighty  shillings  a  quarter,  the  riots  which 
took  place  in  London,  the  discussions  on  the  Bank  Bestric- 
tion  Act — on  none  of  these  subjects  is  there  a  single  letter 
or  memorandum.  It  must  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Croker  had 
not  yet  begun  to  write  with  such  fulness  on  political  affairs 
to  his  friends  as  he  did  in  later  yeara  The  only  documents 
of  any  interest,  apart  from  the  diaries  which  were  sent 
to  Mrs.  Croker  from  Paris,  relate  to  the  quarrel  which 
took  place  between  Feel  and  O'Connell.  In  this  curions 
af&dr,  Mr.  Croker  was  consulted  \fy  Peel,  although  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  part  in  making  the  arrangements  for  the 
hostile  meeting.  It  was  something  which  was  said  by 
Mr.  Peel  in  Parliament  that  produced  t^e  misunderstanding ; 
and  according  to  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Justice 
Keogh,  Peel,  after  utterii^  the  objectionable  words,  sent  Sir 
Charles  Saxton  to  O'Connell,  not  exactly  to  deliver  a  message, 
but  practically  to  express  his  readiness  to  receive  one.  A 
correspondence  ensued,  and  the  result  of  it  was,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Justice  Keogh,  that  "  Mr.  Peel  sent  a  message  to 
O'Connell  through  his  friend  Colonel  Browne^'  while  another 
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dael  was  arnuged  between  the  intermediaries  who  had  at 
firat  been  emph>yed,  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding  which 
Jiad  arisen  between  them.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  all  the 
parties  should  meet  at  Oatend,  and  Mr.  Peel  and  Sir  Charles 
SaxtOQ  proceeded  tliere,  having  taken  every  precaution  to 
avoid  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  who  had  got  scent  of  Uie 
intended  af&ay. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  W.  Gregory. 

T  12th,  1815. 


As  Peel  slept  at  Maidstone  last  n^ht,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  running  down  with  Browne  to  see  hioL  Indeed, 
I  had  intended  to  go  on  with  him;  but  we  gave  up  that 
plan,  for  reasons  that  appear  good  even  to  me,  anxious  as 
I  was  to  accompany  him.  He  was  in  the  finest  spirita,  and 
as  unaffectedly  gay  and  at  his  ease  aa  he  was  when  we  were 
going  to  Dover  two  months  ago  on  our  tour  to  Paris.  We 
parted  this  morning  at  Maidstone.  He  will  embark  pro- 
bably this  evening's  tide,  and  will  sleep  at  Calais  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  night  at  Oatend. 

Mr.  Peel  and  Sir  Charles  Saxton  reached  Ostend  without 
interference,  but  O'Connell  and  his  second,  Mr.  Lidwill, 
were  arrested  in  London,  and  bound  over  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  keep  the  peace,  and  not  to  leave  the  coimtiy 
before  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  term.  Tlie  belligerents 
returned  to  Ireland  pretty  much  as  they  went,  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  aeems  to  have  proceeded  no  farther  in  the  affair ; 
but  in  November  Mr.  Lidwill  was  still  not  satisfied,  and 
he  insisted  on  having  a  meeting  with  Sir  Charles  Saxton. 
This  meeting  took  place,  and  Lidwill,  after  receiving  his 
adversary's  fire,  dischai^ed  his  own  pistol  in  the  air,  declar- 
ing that  he  felt  bound  thus  to  act  in  consequence  of  the 
stringency  of  the  undertaking  entered  into  by  him  before 
Lord  Ellenborough.  Meanwhile,  Peel  had  followed  Sir 
Charles  Saxton  to  the  Continent,  wiUi  the    intention  of 
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challenging  Lidwill  for  certain  words  which  he  (Peel)  con- 
strued as  insulting ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Lidwill  would 
only  fire  in  the  air,  he  resolved  not  to  offer  the  challenge. 
O'Connell,  who  had  already  "  killed  his  man,"  as  the  saying 
ran,  declared  that  he  would  never  again  fight  a  duel,  end 
here  the  whole  atlaii — which  caused  a  considerable  stir  at 
the  time — came  to  an  end.  Peel's  own  comments  on  the 
incident  in  Kovember  may  perhaps  be  worth  preserving : — 

Mr.  Fed  to  Mr.  Cfroker. 

Dublin  Caatle,  Nov.  20th,  1815. 

Mt  deas  Crokeb, 
I  know  /  can  trust  you,  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  writing  to  you.  A  person  calling  himself  Major  Lidwill 
sent  in  his  name  the  day  before  yesterday  to  Saxton,  and 
told  h'm  Lidvntt  vjos  then  at  Calais.  Saxton  said,  "  I  shall 
be  there  too  very  soon."  The  Major  replied,  "  If  you  are 
there  before  «s,  leave  a  note  at  the  Post-office."  !rhis  was 
all  that  passed,  and  he  did  not  explain  the  contradiction. 
Saxton  s^  to-night  I  have  sent  by  him  a  special  retainer 
to  Lidwill,  desiring  him  to  remain  on  the  Continent.  I  shall 
soon  follow  Saxton — probably  before  you  can  answer  this — 
however,  try.  Let  rae  know  by  special  express  whether  you 
have  heard  anything  about  Lidwill — whether  he  has  appeared 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  &c.,  &c.  I  presume  he  has 
not,  and  that  he  means  to  go  at  all  risks;  but  he  is  such 
a  fellow  that  I  should  wish  to  be  quite  certain  that  he  is 
gone  before  I  start  to  follow  him.  There  would  be  some- 
thing absurd  in  again  finding  him  a  d4tenu.  I  place 
implicit  confidence  in  you.  No  one  here  but  Browne, 
Saxton,  and  myself  know  of  Lidwill's  communication. 
Tours  affectionately, 

E.  P. 

Mt  dear  Croker, 

Here  I  am,  notwithstanding  your  advice,  which  I  received 

between  Cemeoge  and  Corwen.    I  am  just  going  to  ^nbark, 

and  to  escape  all  apprehensions  of  arrest,  which  (as  this  will 

be  the  fifth  night  which  I  have  passed  without  changing  my 
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clothes)  I  think  I  deserva  We  had  a  passage  of  forty  houis 
from  Holyhead,  hut,  notwithstaDding,  I  only  left  Dublin  last 
Friday  night  I  think  I  could  prove  to  you  I  have  acted  for 
the  best. 

Yonra  most  affectionately. 

My  dear  Croker, 

BoBEBT  Peel. 

Do  not  let  the  Courier  insert  my  name  for  the  next 
fortnight  My  iather  takes  it  in.  Every  letter  from  Dublin 
to  him  will  be  stopped.  I  hope  he  will  learn  DoUilng  of  my 
departure  from  Dublin. 

R  P. 

The  year  1816  opened  with  a  general  anxiety  to  reduce  the 
burdena  which  had  so  long  pressed  heavily  upon  the  people. 
At  one  period  (in  1806)  the  income-tax  had  been  raised  to 
two  shillingB  in  the  pound,  and  the  people  had  borne  it 
without  complaining;  but  when  the  war  was  over,  they 
naturally  considered  that  they  had  a  just  claim  to  be  relieved. 
Mr.  Yansittart  proposed  to  reduce  the  tax  by  one-half,  but 
the  House  was  in  no  mood  to  submit  to  a  compromise, 
and  it  rejected  the  proposition  by  238  to  201  votes.  The 
Opposition,  however,  determined  to  beat  the  Government  in 
a  still  more  effectual  manner,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
beat  opportunity  would  be  afforded  by  throwing  out  tlie 
Navy  Estimates.  When  the  attempt  was  made,  Mr.  Tiemey 
led  the  attack,  and  Mr.  Croker  repulsed  it  in  a  manner  so 
brilliant  that  he  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  as  a  de- 
bater, and  was  offered  a  Privy  Councillor's  office,  "  which  I 
declined,"  he  wrote  afterwards,  "as  I  did  similar  proposi- 
tions, for  1  had  early  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty."  In  1857,  Lord  Hatherton  (formerly 
Mr.  Littleton,  Secretary  for  Ireland  under  Lord  Grey's 
Government),  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Croker,  and  recalled  to 
his  mind  tiie  old  encounter  with  Tiemey.    This  led  to  a 
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correspondence  which  throws  sufficient  light  on  the  some- 
what remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the  mia- 
directed  onslaught  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Zon2  HaiherUm.  to  Mr.  Crolcer. 

Hastings,  July  26th,  1667. 
Mt  DEAB  Cbokeb, 

I  re<rret  that  my  detention  at  this  place  still  prevents  my 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  you  asked  for.  It 
shall  not  be  delayed  a  day  after  my  return  home. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  "I  should  longer  delay 
to"  give  you  my  recollection  of  the  very  brilliant  scene 
between  you  and  Tiemey,  to  which  I  adverted  when  I  had 
last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

It  must  have  occurred  in  the  year  1816 ;  as  the  occasion 
of  it  was  the  presentation  by  the  Govemment  of  larger  Navy 
Estimates  in  that  year,  the  first  year  of  the  peace,  than  had 
been  voted  in  the  preceding  year,  the  last  year  of  the  war. 

Tiemey,  on  the  motion  for  the  Speaker  leaving  the  Chair 
to  go  into  the  Committee  of  Supply,  made  a  very  formidable 
attack  on  the  Govemment  for  this  demand. 

Warrender  followed  in  reply ;  but  you  rose  immediately 
afterwards,  and  made  in  effect  the  defence  of  the  Govem- 
ment. But  the  affair  I  spoke  of  must,  I  think,  have  occurred 
subsequently  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  For  I 
well  remember  that  you  and  Tiemey  spoke  frequently  in 
rapid  succession  to  each  other ;  he  enforcing  and  varying  his 
attacks,  and  you  instantly  and  successfully  repelling  ^em. 
The  battle  was  between  yourselves  only,  and  continued  for  a 
considerable  time ;  parties  in  the  House  cheering  Cheir  com- 
batants in  a  state  of  great  excitement  The  passage  of  arms 
was  so  rapid,  that  I  can  only  describe  it  in  gen^l  terms ; 
and  can  give  no  account  of  it  beyond  this,  that  you 
proved  that  in  every  instance  the  first  year  of  peace  had 
been  more  expensive  in  the  Naval  Department  than  the  last 
year  of  war.  But  I  retain  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
forty  years  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  scene,  tie  most 
brilliant  of  its  kind  I  remember  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  twenty-three  years  I  was  a  member  of  it. 

I  heartily  concurred  in  the  policy  of  the  Govemment  with 
respect  to  its  proposed  plan  of  armaments  at  that  time;  and 
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felt  much  interest  in  its  succeas,  I  can  recall  to  mind  ao 
instance  of  a  similar  attack  on  a  department  so  triumphaatly 
repelled. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace,  after  tlie  war  with  Bnasia 
last  year,  I  thought  it  might  be  nsefnl  to  call  the  attention 
o(  Sir  Charles  Wood  to  those  diBcuasions.  But  to  my 
sarpiise  I  could  find  no  record  of  them.  The  debate  on 
Tiemey's  motion  is  given.  But  no  notice  is  taken  of  those 
diacnasions  in  Committea  Although  it  was  not  customary 
in  those  days  to  give  debates  in  Committee  at  any  length, 
I  expected  to  have  found  some  notice  of  so  exciting  a  scene. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Croker, 

YouiB  very  sincerely, 

Hatuebtok, 

Mt.  Croker  to  Lord  Haikerton.     Extracts. 

February  lat,  18S7.* 

In  the  beginning  of  1816  the  ministerial  defeat  on  the 
Property  Tax  and  the  public  impatience  for  the  reduction 
of  the  war  establishments,  t^^etJier  with  some  accidental 
defeats  on  minor  points  connected  with  the  army,  and 
especially  the  Admiralty,  contributed  to  suggest  to  the  'Oppo- 
sition a  short  cut  to  office  by  a  coup  de  main  against  the 
navy  estimates.  The  moving  these  estimates  was  generally 
considered  in  the  first  inst&nce  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  their 
reference  to  the  Committee  of  supply  a  matter  of  course. 
All  the  struggle  was  to  be  in  the  Committee. 

It  was  the  official  etiquette  that  the  senior  lay  Lord  should 
make  the  motion,  and  not  the  Secretary,  who  might  have 
been  naturally  expected  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
details.  This  practice  arose  from  two  causes — first,  the 
official  rank  of  the  Lord  over  the  Secretair ;  the  Lord 
speaking  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  colie^^ues,  while 
the  SecretAry  was  only  an  individual  member  of  &e  House ; 
and  secondly,  because  (till  our  own  day)  the  Secretary  was 
not  looked  upon  as  a  political  officer,  did  not  change  with 
ministries,  and  took  no  part  in  political  debate.  Ibis 
etiquette  fell  in  with  the  Opposition  schema 

*  [This  letter  wu  written  six  mouths  before  Mr.  Croker'B  dcatL] 
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The  senior  lay  Lord  happened  to  be  Warrender,  a  much 
cleverer  fellow  than  he  was  generally  thought,  but  who 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  Navy  Estimates ;  the  object  was, 
therefore,  to  demolish  Wairender  at  once,  to  negative  going 
into  Committee  where  the  sea  Lords  and  I  would  have  been 
able  to  explain  or  justify  details,  and  thus  by  so  flagrant  an 
aftront  overthrow  the  ministry  at  a  blow.  For  this  purpose 
Tiemey,  then  the  real  leader  of  the  Opposition,  with  the 
additional  authority  which  his  being  an  ex-Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  gave  him,  was  himself  to  lead  the  onset  The  Govern- 
ment were  wholly  unapprized  of  the  scheme,  and  it  happened 
(from  a  curious  circumstance,  but  too  complicated  to  repeat) 
that  I  did  not  expect  the  debate  that  night,  and  had  not 
even  brought  down  the  oiQce  red  box  containing  my  detailed 
notes  on  the  estimates  which  I  hardly  expected  to  want  that 
night,  or  at  least  not  so  early  Id  the  evening !  The  box  waa 
left  on  my  desk  at  the  Admiralty,  whence  if  necessary,  it 
might  be  had. 

We  knew  nothing  of  the  intentions  of  the  Opposition,  hut 
I  remember  we  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  numbers 
and  the  eagerness  they  exhibited,  sud  the  tone  in  which 
Tiemey  in  some  preliminary  conversation  about  the  loan 
had  menaced  us  with  an  uttei  defeat  "  in  half  an  hour ;"  and 
certainly,  if  he  had  not  based  his  hopes  on  a  most  extra- 
ordinary blunder,  he  would  have  succeeded.  In  a  most  able 
and  forcible  speech  he  examined  and  contrasted  the  late  war 
and  present  peace  estimates,  and  showed  by  the  indisputable 
figures  that  the  estimates,  so  far  from  being  prepared  with 
any  pretence  to  economy,  were,  every  where  and  in  all 
brandies,  enormously  increased.  "  What  oould  be  done  with 
sach  derisive,  such  insulting  documents,  than  throw  them 
back  in  the  face  of  the  Government  ? "  You  may  recollect 
Uie  enthnsiasm  of  the  Oppositioii  as  this  speech  proceeded, 
and  the  uneasiness  at  our  side.  But  it  was  no  surprise  to 
tne.  /  was  prepared  for  it,  and  was  waiting  quietly  on  a 
back  bench  for  Warrender's  reply,  which  I  knew  might  be 
completa  In  tiie  meanwhile  CastJereagh  grew  alarmwl,  and 
beckoned  me  down  to  sit  by  him,  and  he  asked  me  "  what 
answer  could  be  made  to  all  that."  "  Oh,"  said  I,  "  Warrender 
has  a  full  answer  that  will  blow  it  all  away  in  five  minutes." 
"I,"  exclaimed  Warrender,  "I  know  nothing  about  it" 
"What,"  said  I,  "have  you  not  the  memorandum  I  gave 
Lord  Melville  and  you  yesterday,  or  at  least  notes  of  itt" 
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**Ifo,"  Baid  Warrender,  "Lord  DlelTilIe  said  they  were  old 
sboriea,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  times."  "Good 
Lord!"  I  said,  "and  whera  is  the  memorandum?"  "I  put 
it  back,"  said  he,  "  in  the  bundle  you  gave  us." 

"  But  you  can  state  the  facta,"  said  Gastlereagb.  "  It  will 
be  of  no  effect,"  I  replied.  The  facta  are  only  a  series  of 
Jiffures,  which  nothing  but  the  identical  figures  can  sub- 
stantiate. "But  where,"  said  C,  "is  the  paper?"  "At  the 
Admiralty  in  a  red  box." 

Billy  Holmes,*  very  much  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  the 
House,  volunteered  to  dash  away  for  the  recovery  of  the  red 
box,  and  brought  it  me  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time, 
and  there  I  found  my  memorandum,  which  was  an  abstract 
of  the  Icai  war  and  first  peace  estimates  ever  since  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  in  all  of  which  the  peace  estimate  for  establish- 
ments exceeded  the  war  estimate,  and  proved  that  naiwrA 
renvm  it  must  of  necessity  do  so.  The  estimates  are  of  two 
classes;  first,  for  active  service;  second,  for  the  establish- 
ments ;  the  active  service  called  the  "  voU  of  seamen  "  was  for 
ship's  victuals,  ammunition,  weac  and  tear,  and  wages,  &c., 
of  145,000  men :  say  100  Bail  of  the  line.  When  peace  came, 
80  of  the  100  sail  were  paid  off,  and  reduced  the  expense  of 
that  estimate  which  feU  to  nothing,  while  they  and  their 
various  expenses  were  transferred  over  to  the  estaMwhment 
estimate,  commonly  called  "  the  Navy  Estimate ;"  which,  of 
course,  was  proportionally  increased  in  all  its  branches. 
The  simple  reading  of  this  memorandum,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  figures  in  every  case  from  the  treaty  of  Ejmwick, 
changed  the  face  of  the  House  in  a  moment.  Our  opponents 
were  ashamed  of  Tiemey,  and  Tiemey  was  ashamed  of  himself 
to  be  taken  in  such  a  mare's  nest ;  and  the  mortification  was 
the  greater,  for  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  same  process  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  1803.  The  thing  was  so  obvioua 
that,  though  I  had  taken  pains  (for  I  never  spared  pains)  to 
work  it  out,  and  bad  given  it  to  Melville  and  Warrender  as 
general  information,  I  really  did  not  expect  that  any  one, 
^ast  of  all  an  old  fox  like  Tierney,  would  have  ever  given  me 
an  opportunity  of  using  it,  but  my  diligence  was  rewarded 
by  good  luck ;  and  I  certainly  never  saw  in  Parliament  so 
sudden  and  so  complete  a  turning  of  the  tide  of  victory. 

•  [Hr,  W.  llolmex,  commonly  known  as  "Black  Bi!ly,"  was  then 
acting  as  the  IVeoBury  Whi]).] 
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It  was  (^lebrated  at  the  time  in  verse  and  prose.  This  is 
the  history,  and  a  cuiiouh  secret  history  it  is,  of  the  first  of 
the  two  occasions  mentioned  in  yonr  letter,  and  which 
fortunately  the  little  circnmstances  of  the  red  box  and 
demised  memorandvm  fixed  more  strongly  in  my  mind  than 
the  subsequent  af&iir. 

This,  the  first  really  important  dehate  on  which  the  fate 
of  parties  was  staked,  took  place  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1816 ;  hut  it  had  ended  so  disgracefully  for  the  Opposition, 
that,  thongh  there  was  no  longer  a  hope  of  turning  us  out 
OD  the  Navy  Estamates,  their  amoia-  propre  induced  them  to 
try  to  make  a  rally  for  their  own  characters,  and  Tiemey, 
Broogham,  and  Baring,  all  of  them  in  after  life  personal 
friends  of  mine,  and  ihe  two  latter  intimate  and  affectionate 
ones,  got  up  that  second  scene  which  as  relates  to  Tiemey 
and  me  yon  have  so  graphically  described.  But  on  this 
occasion,  though  I  was  assailed  on  all  sides  and  by  such 
formidable  antagonists,  I  was  not  under  the  difficulty  in 
which  I  was  the  first  night  of  coming  in  as  a  subordmate 
and  auxiliary,  I  had  not  now  to  send  Billy  Holmes  for  my 
"  red  box."  I  had  all  my  papers  in  my  lunda  and  in  my 
head,  and  I  do  believe  that  single-banded  (as  Castlereagh 
good  natnredly  said)  I  completed  &at  night  the  success  which 
I  had  begun  on  the  2Sth. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  debates  that  Castlereagh 
soon  after  sent  for  me  and  offered  me  &om  Lord  Liverpool, 
a  Privy  Councillor's  office,  which,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  then, 
and  twice  afterwards,  declined.  If  I  had  accepted,  where 
should  I  have  ultimately  been  1  Should  I  have  been  sub- 
merged in  the  Lethe  of  time  even  more  completely  than  I 
am — ^like  Calcraft,  Courtenay,  and  many  others ;  or  should 
I  have  been  tottering  down  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  Glenelg,  and  Ooodrich,  and  Monteagle, 
and  Brougham  and  yourself,  and  twenty  others  ?  It  is  not 
worth  a  conjecture;  I  am  sure  I  should  never  have  been 
happier,  nor  I  hope  more  respectable.  I  filled  an  important 
ofBce  in  glorious  times,  and  with  illustrious  colleagues  and 
friends,  of  whom  I  am  more  proud  than  I  ever  could  be  of 
any  successes  of  my  own. 

Ever,  my  dear  Hatherton, 
Tours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Cbokbh. 
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P.S. — I  have  been  very  ill  while  writing  this  letter,  which 
must  account  for  blots,  and  perhaps  blunders,  but  with 
reference  to  the  ftllusion  to  oontemporaries,  friends  and  foes, 
made  peers,  let  me  add  a  curiooa  circmnBtaace.  I  have  been 
once  to  see  the  new  Honse  of  Lords,  and  while  I  was  there. 
Brougham,  I  think,  first,  and  then  Monteagle  spied  me  out, 
and  came  down  to  the  Bar  to  shake  hands  with  me  (it  was 
since  the  beginning  of  my  illness),  and  indeed  I  think  half 
the  House,  ot  more,  did  me  the  same  civility,  and  this  called 
my  attention  to  a  fact  tiiat  I  think  not  unimportant  to  con- 
sbtntional  history.  There  were,  I  think,  about  thirty  peers 
present;  and  we  observed  that  there  was  not  one,  not  a 
single  one,  with  whom  I  had  not  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  including  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Chancellor.  It  shows  how  completely  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  the  nursery  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Croker  gained  another  success  in  Parliament  during 
tiiis  year  by  inducing  the  Legislature  to  purchase  the  E^n 
marbles,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  His  exertions  called 
forth  a  warm  acknowledgment  from  Lord  Elgin.  "  I 
perceive,"  wrote  Lord  Elgin,  "  in  this  hasty  sketch  [re- 
ferring to  a  newspaper  report  of  Mr.  Croker's  speech]  not 
only  the  well-informed  and  triumphant  supporter  of  my 
cause,  but  the  animated  and,  I  may  say,  friendly  vindication 
of  my  conduct.  It  has  ever  been  a  source  of  great  astonish- 
ment with  me,  that  without  its  having  earlier  been  at  all  an 
object  of  attention  with  you,  yon  should,  with  such  perfect  ease, 
have  made  yourself  miaster  of  the  whole  question,  as  much,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  as  it  can  be  understood ;  and  that  you 
should  at  once  have  seized,  with  precision,  details  which  one 
should  imagine  nothing  short  of  personal  inspection  or  pro- 
fessional study  could  have  brought  to  particular  notice." 
Everybody  now  acknowledges  the  almost  priceless  value  of 
these  relics  of  the  Acropolis,  but  in  1816  it  was  very  difficult 
to  induce  the  House  or  the  public  to  regard  them  as  worth 
the  relatively  small  sum  which  was  paid  for  them,  and 
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which,  it  was  acknowledged,  did  not  suffice  to  cover  the 
outlay  actually  incurred  by  Lord  Elgin.  Lord  Byron  and 
othera  attacked  Lord  Elgin  bitterly  for  despoiling  the 
Acropolia,  but  since  then  it  has  been  almost  universally 
admitted  that  Uie  marbles  of  Phidias  were  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  a  safe  home  having  been  provided  for  them  in 
England. 

Mt.  Canning  to  Mr.  Oroker. 

Lisbon,  January  24th,  1816. 

Mt  deab  Sm, 

If  Blackford  communicated-  to  you,  as  I  desired,  the 
contents  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him,  in  October  I  think, 
(but  which  by  the  way  he  has  never  acknowledged),  you  will 
have  been  prepared  for  my  application  for  a  ship  of  war,  and 
for  my  request  (I  hope  not  an  unreasonable  one)  that  it 
might  be  allowed  to  touch  with  me  at  Bordeaux. 

I  have  had  the  satis&ction  to  hear  &om  Lord  Liverpool 
that  I  may  expect  a  frigate  here  in  March,  and  that  Lord 
Melville  has  been  so  good  as  to  promise  that  the  instruction 
which  I  requested  shall  be  given  to  the  captain. 

I  trust  to  your  kindness  that  you  will  have  had  in  view 
for  me  as  good  a  captain  as  Bri^s  (better  there  cannot  be) ; 
and  if  a  aeaner  ship  than  the  Leviathan,  I  know  no  other 
improvement  that  I  could  wish. 

Is  it  necessary  that  the  Admiralty  should  have  a  direction 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  this  employment  of  a  frigate } 
In  the  uncertainty,  I  have  thought  it  safest  to  write  an 
official  letter  (or  despatch  raaie)  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  which 
I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  to  you,  to  be  forwarded  if  you 
think  it  necessary ;  if  not,  to  be  put  into  the  fira 

Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  trouble  you  with  a  list  of 
myself  and  my  establishment  1  or  will  it  be  sufficient  gene- 
rally to  state  that  to  Bordeaux  the  cargo  will  consist  of 
'  ourselves,  four  children,  a  governess,  three  females,  and  five 
or  six  male  servants ;  and/rom  Bordeaux,  of  myself,  and  three 
.or  four  servants  ?  Add  to  this  two  or  three  horses  and  two 
carriages,  if  there  be  room  for  them ;  and  baggage  somewhat 
out  of  proportion  to  our  reduced  numbers ;  which,  however, 
neither  eats  nor  drinks. 
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So  much  for  business.  Now  will  you  allow  roe  to  ask  you 
whether  it  would  he  possible  to  get  something  of  pleasure 
out  of  this  Mgat«  consiatently  with  the  public  service? 
Have  you  any  instructions  to  send  to  Gibraltar  ?  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  see  that  place ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  shame  to 
leave  this  part  of  the  world  without  having  made  an 
attempt  to  do  so.  Ten  days,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  would 
be  sufficient  to  carry  me  there  &om  the  Tagus  and  bring  me 
back.  And  if  it  should  so  happen  that  this  same  frigate  by 
being  sent  out  a  fortnight  earlier  might  be  employed  to 
carry  your  Mediterranean  despatches  so  far,  I  should  be 
strongly  tempted  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  and  to 
employ  the  interval  while  my  packages  are  making  np  in  a 
visit  to  Greneral  Don's*  dominions.  G.  Ellis  (who  is  hers 
with  his  boys)  would  go  with  me.  I  am  aware  that  no 
orders  can  be  given  to  a  captain  to  take  me  to  Gibraltar, 
where  Uiave  no  business,  and  which  certainly  is  not  on  my 
way  home.  If  the  plan  be  feaflible  at  all,  it  must  be  through 
youi  management  and  good  nature.  If  you  should  find  it 
so,  you  will  perhaps  take  the  trouble  to  apprize  me  before- 
hand of  the  time  at  whic^  I  might  look  for  the  arrival  of 
the  frigate  on  its  way  to  Gibralto,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
prepared  not  to  detain  it 

I  should  not  wish  to  embark  my  family  for  Bordeaux 
before  the  very  end  of  March.  So  I  may  expect  to  reach 
England  by  tiie  end  of  the  Easter  holidays. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Geobge  Ganninq. 

The  foregoing  letter  will  not  tend  to  remove  Irom  Ganning's 
memory  the  reproach  of  having  treated  his  mission  to  Lisbon 
as  a  means  of  carrying  oat  his  own  wishes  and  plans,  without 
much  regard  for  the  public  service.  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer — ■ 
certainly  do  unfriendly  critic — admits  that  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Canning  to  Lisbon  was  "  considered  a  job,  for  an  able 
minister  (Mr.  Sydenham),  on  a  moderate  salary,  was  recalled, 
in  order  to  give  the  eminent  orator,  whose  support  the 
•  [Governor  of  Gitealtor.] 
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GoTemment  wished  to  obtain,  the  appointment  of  ambas- 
aador  on  a  much  larger  salary."  And  he  adds  that  though 
Mr.  Canning  rebutted  the  specific  charges  which  were  brought 
against  him,  "  it  was  nevertheless  clear  that  it  waa  because 
he  was  going  to  Lisbon  for  the  health  of  Mb  son,  and  that  it 
was  more  agreeable  to  him  to  go  in  an  official  position  than 
as  a  simple  indlTidnal,  that  he  had  been  employed,  and  his 
predecessor  removed."  *  In  the  above  letter,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  pleasure  trip  to  Gibraltar  was  proposed  as  a  part  of 
the  homeward  journey,  althotigh  Mr.  Canning  admitted  that 
he  had  "  no  business "  there,  and  that  it  was  not  on  his  way 
home.  What  answer  to  this  letter  was  returned  by  Mr. 
Groker  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Fed. 

AugnM  8tb,  IS16. 
George  Cockbum  is  come  backf  in  good  health  and  spirits : 
he  gives  us  no  hopes  of  Buonaparte's  dying.  He  eats,  he 
says,  enormously,  but  he  drinks  Uttle,  takes  regular  exercise, 
and  is  in  all  respects  so  very  careful  of  his  carcass  that  he 
may  live  twenty  years.  Cockbum  and  he  parted  bad  friends 
but  I  believe  he  wishes  he  had  Cockbum  back  ^ain,  for  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  is  as  strict  as  Cockbum,  without  any  of  his 
liveliness,  and  little  of  his  activity  and  talents.  I  think 
Buonaparte  must  feel  himself  like  Don  Juan  t^te-i-tSte  avee 
la  statue  du  Gortymand^wr,  Cockbum  says  positively  that 
he  cannot  escape  if  common  vigUance  is  used,  but  he  (Buona- 
parte) has  had  some  propositions  (mad  and  wild  to  be  sure) 
from  America  on  this  subject.  I  ought  not  to  say  has  had, 
for  they  were  intercepted.  Yon  may  be  sure  that  his  libera- 
tion inll  be  attempted  from  America.  His  friends  there 
have  money,  talents,  audacity,  and  despair.  What  would 
you  have  more?  I  wish  I  could  have  sent  yon  a  turtle 
Cockbum  brought  me  ftvm  Ascension.  He  weighed  300  lbs., 
but  he  was  in  too  infirm  a  state  of  health  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  L^eland. 

*  '  Historic*]  Chsneten,'  voL  ii.  ^pp.  281-^. 

f  [From  St.  Helena,  whither  he  bad  ewortod  Bnouaporte.] 
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Some  additional  information  about  Napoleon  was  trans- 
mitted later  in  the  year  by  Mr.  Croker  to  the  F^re  Elys^,  who 
was  attached  to  the  Boyal  Honsahold  of  France.  "  L'homme 
de  Ste.  H^ne,"  wrote  Mr.  Groker,  "  Be  porte  assez  bien — ^je 
dois  plut^t  dire  trop  bieiL  Mais  il  est  de  trie  mauvaise 
homeiir,  et  quand  il  ne  s'emporte  pae  il  s'ennaye." 

The  following  letters  show  the  impression  which  was  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Feel  by  his  official 
residence  in  Ireland,  and  they  also  show  how  little  Ireland 
has  altered  for  the  bettor  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
yeaiB. 

Mt.  Fed  to  Mt.  Croker. 

[Without  date.] 

My  dkab  Ceokeh, 

The  very  moment  I  received  your  letter  respecting  the 
Irish  article,*  I  sat  down  and  wrote  yon  a  very  long  letter — 
about  ten  sheets  of  paper.  Unfortnnatoly  it  was  very  dark 
when  I  wrote  the  letter,  and  as  it  was  more  than  I  could  do 
to  read  it  the  next  day,  I  thought  you  would  not  have  much 
chance  of  benefiting  by  it  I  took  it,  therefore,  to  the  Park, 
with  the  pious  intention  of  copying  it^  and  in  a  legible  form, 
but  I  never  had  courage  tb  open  the  box  which  contains  it — 
and  there  it  remains.  I  remember  that  I  expressed  great 
delight  at  your  intention,  complete  acquiescence  in  your 
opinion  that  Papal  superstition  is  the  cause  of  one-half  the 
evils  of  this  country,  and  serious  doubts  whether  the  half 
would  be  alleviated  by  Catholic  Emancipation. 

I  now  send  you  a  collection  of  choice  documents  consisting 
Srst  of  Coiia  Magazine.  Cox  is  of  no  religion,  but  would  cafi 
himself  a  Protestant  if  he  were  compelled  te  profess  any. 
His  object  in  his  magazine  was  to  fermnnt  a  bitter  hatred 
against  England.  His  principal  assistants  in  writing  were 
K.  C.  priests.  Many  parts  are  only  suited  for  and  only 
intelligible  to  the  lower  orders.  They  relate  to  the  characters 
of  constebles,  police  m^istrates,  and  persons  flogging  or 
flowed  in  the  rebellion.  The  work  was  distributed  occasion- 
ally gratis,  and  generally  sold  at  a  price  which  could  not 

*  On  the  Iruh  Gmid  Jurj  Laws,  Quarteriy  Bevitia,  Afsil  1816. 
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defray  the  expense  of  printing.  It  waa  greatly  adpured  by 
the  common  people.  Keogh,  who  w&s  hanged  ^e  other  day 
for  heading  the  attack  on  the  barrack  at  Ballagh,  had  a  bos 
half  fuU  of  Cox'a  Magazines,  which  were  fonnd  on  searching 
his  room  after  hia  apprehension.  It  was  quite  impoasihle  to 
subdue  Cox  by  any  power  which  the  law  gave  us.  The  two 
last  volumes — the  worst  of  the  aet — were  written  when  he 
waa  in  Newgate  for  publishing  a  seditiouB  libel ;  he  rather 
preferred  a  residence  in  Newgate  to  any  other.  He'iemained  • 
in  prison  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  term  of  his  confinement 
ratlier  than  pay  a  fine  of  300/.,  which  I  think  such  a  popular 
character  might  easily  have  raised. 

The  little  volume  called  '  A  Sketch  of  Irish  History,'  is  a 
more  infamous  work  than  Cox'sMagasine.  I  have  the  volnmos 
from  which  it  contains  some  excerpta.  They  contain  a 
regular  history  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  first  page  are  these 
words,  printed  at  the  bottom,  "  Intended  chiefiy  for  the 
Young  Ladies  educated  at  the  Uisuline  Convents.  By  a 
member  of  the  Ursuline  Community  at  Ash." 

This  work  is  written  with  great  care — most  misehievoua 
and  infiammatory — and  yet  it  is  thought  to  be  imposMble  to 
convict  the  printer  for  libel. 

I  send  also  the  IhMin  Chronicle.  Ton  know  its  history. 
It  was  established  by  O'Connell  when  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  brought  the  editors  of  all  other  papers  into  Newgate  for 
publishing  speeches  which  they  composed  and  corrected,  and 
afterwards  disavowed. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  and  extraordinary  document 
of  aU  is  the  letter  which  I  send  you.  It  was  written  by  a 
priest  in  Longford  to  one  of  his  flock,  whom  he  suspected  of 
giving  information.  He  admitted  the  writing  of  it  to  Major 
Wiles,  a  police  magistrate,  but  he  has  not  been  convicted  yet, 
and  therefore  names  must  not  he  used.  Pray  read  it,  it  is 
very  curious — an  admirable  specimen  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  priests  of  Ireland  exert  their  spiritual  influence. 
If  I  collect  anything  more  I  will  send  it  to  you,  but  I  will 
not  inflict  my  letter  upon  you. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 
RP. 
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JUr.  Fed  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Dublin  Castle,  Sept.  23Td,  1816. 

My  deab  Crokeh, 

You  must  give  a  specimen — one  specimen — of  the  humanity 
of  the  poor,  Buffering,  oppressed  natives  of  this  country,  who 
are  trained  ap  by  their  priests  in  the  paths  of  religion  and 
virtue,  and  are  only  driven  to  the  commission  of  outn^e  by 
the  tjrnumy  of  their  landlords,  or  the  insulting  triumphs  of 
OrangemetL  I  believe  I  can  famish  yoa  with  a  more  com- 
plete specimen — of  very  recent  occurrence — than  you  could 
discover  in  any  age,  however  remota  The  murderers  of 
Baker  were  angels  in  comparison  with  tiie  perpetrators  of  a 
murder  in  the  county  of  Lunerick,*  Inclosed  is  the  evidence 
on  which  four  persons  were  convicted  and  hanged,  and  on 
nearly  the  same  evidence  have  five  other  wretches  sufFered 
capitally.  It  is  a  melancholy  story,  and  a  most  singular  fact 
in  the  annals  of  murder,  that  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  the 
little  girl,  who  is,  I  believe,  11  and  not  14  years  of  age, 
have  nine  men  been  convicted  and  hanged — ^five  within 
the  last  week.  Four  are  now  In  custody,  and  have  offered 
to  plead  guilty  on  condition  that  they  may  be  transported 
for  life.  I  know  not  how  many  more  were  present  at  the 
murder  than  the  13  above  accounted  for.  What  must  be 
the  state  of  morals  in  a  country  where  thirteen  men,  after 
having  killed  the  husband,  and  when  all  apprehension  of 
danger  was  at  an  end,  could  kill  a  woman  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms,  in  the  manner  in  which  this  unfortunate  woman 
was  killed,  and  where  the  orphan  child  of  that  woman  could 
be  told  by  "  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  "  to  whom 
she  applied  for  protection,  that  "  sAe  migH  go  to  the  deml  i  " 

All  comment  would  but  weaken  the  unparalleled  atrocity 
of  this  transaction.    The  Dillons  were  Catholics. 

Yours  most  truly, 

K.  Peel. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte — an  event  regarded 
with  so  much  interest  by  the  nation — is,  strangely  enough, 

*  [A  mau  and  his  wife  wore  butchered  on  their  own  hearth,  and  their 
little  child  was  stabbed.  The  child  survived,  but  no  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoed  would  give  her  foud  or  shciter.] 
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not  referred  to  in  any  of  Ub.  Croker's  papers.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  several  letters  relating  to  the  bombardment 
of  Algiers  by  Lord  Exmoath — an  achievement  which  relieved 
tiie  Mediterranean,  at  once  and  for  ever,  from  the  scourge 
of  piracy,  and  set  &ee  a  large  number  of  Christian  slaves. 
Mr.  Croker  had  always  been  a  great  Mend  of  Lord  Exmoath's, 
and  chose  his  title  for  him  when  he  vas  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  a  baron.  He  now  wrote  to  him  on  his  new  successes,  and, 
vhile  praising  him  and  his  men  very  highly,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discouraging  the  idea  which  Lord  Exmouth  appears 
to  have  entertained  of  getting  a  special  medid  distribnted  for 
Algerian  service. 

l£r.  Croker  to  Lord  ExmouSi. 

Octolm  23i^  18i& 
Mt  deab  Lord, 
I  never  have  and  never  will  (I  hope)  do  anything  for  the 
sake  of  popularity ;  he  that  steers  by  any  other  compass  than 
his  own  sense  of  duty  may  be  a  popular,  but  cannot  be  an 
honest,  and  I  think  not  a  usefiil  public  servant.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  medal  for  the  Algerine  exploit  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  telling  yon  that  I  decidedly  disapprove  of  it ;  and  if 
my  opinion  were  asked  {which  it  has  not  bem)  I  should  say  so. 
Why  should  that  be  done  for  5000  men  who  were  at  Algiers, 
which  has  not  been  done  for  the  million  of  men  who  have 
served  in  so  many  glorioas  actions  since  1793  ?  Yon  will 
say  that  the  soldiers  of  Waterloo  have  had  medals,  but  surely 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  Waterloo  with  any  other  battle. 
Hie  soldiers  of  Salfunanca,  Takvera,  Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  have  no  medals.  In  short,  my  deeu*  Lord,  with 
the  juatest  sense  of  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  your  operations 
before  Algiers,  and  of  the  admirable  courage  displayed  by  all 
ranks,  and  the  wonderful  success  of  your  fire,  I  must  say  that 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  anything  done  for  it,  which  ^oold 
seem  to  throw  a  shade  over  the  let  June,  Camperdown, 
St  Vincent's,  the  Kile,  and  Trafalgar, 

Yours,  &C., 

J.  W.  0. 
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The  purely  literary  work  which  occupied  Mr.  Croker's 
attention  this  year  appeals  to  have  been  restricted  to  his 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  for  which  he  wrote 
nine  artidea — among  them  an  enlightened  justification  of  the 
purchase  of  tie  Elgin  marbles,  and  a  highly  appreciative  ^  \\- 
review  of  tiie '  Antiquary,'  which  had  then  just  taken  by  atorm  ^  " 
the  entire  reading  world.  Mr.  Croker  had  already  written , 
an  article  upon  '  Waverley ' — the  first  of  the  famous  series  ^ 
of  novels — full  of  warm  and  yet  judicions  praise.*  It  was  ^^ 
now  that  Mr.  John  Munay  made  his  offer  of  2500  guineas  ^ 
for  a  history  of  the  French  Eevolution  by  Mr.  Croker — a 
work  which  he  often  meditated,  but  never  fonnd  leisure  to 
finish.  Such  portions  of  the  general  literary  correspondence 
of  this  year  as  are  still  of  interest  may  be  brought  blether 
here. 

Mr.  Murray  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Albemule  Street,  October  22Dd,  1816. 
Dkae  Sir, 

I  have  been  thinking  upon  your  plan  of  writing  '  Annals 
of  the  French  Revolution '  almost  ever  since  you  honoured 
me  with  a  conversation  upon  the  subject,  and  I  can  assure 
you,  after  much  consideration,  that  my  ardour  for  its  prose- 
cution is  not  in  the  least  abated.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
knowing  the  immensity  of  the  materials,  that  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  comprise  any  complete  account  of  such 
extraordinary  events  in  less  than  three  volumes  in  quarto,  as 
there  must  be  a  certain  quantity  of  documents  (either  indis- 
pensably necessary,  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting,  or 
such  as  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found)  appended.  I  presume 
that  your  object  will  be  to  produce  a  lively,  entertaining. 
interesting  and  authentic  book,  for  the  instructive  amusement  . 
of  the  general  reader. 

It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  form  a  mercantile  estimate 
of  what  I  have  not  previously  seen,  but  I  think  I  may  venture 

•  He  reviewed '  Waverley '  in  the  Quarterly  for  Jnly  1814,  txiA  tbere 
is  little  doubt  that  the  review  of  '  Guy  Mamieriiig '  in  the  (iumitrly, 
Jan.  1816,  was  also  from  his  pen. 
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to  offer  for  the  copyright  2000  guineas,  to  be  paid  in  six  and 
twelve  months  (1000  guineas  eadi)  from  the  day  of  its  publi- 
cation, and  500  guineas  more  at  six  months  from  the  day  of 
publication  of  a  second  edition,  with  such  additions  and  other 
improvements  as  you  may  think  necessary,  making  in  the 
whole  2500  guineas  for  the  copyright.  I  ought  properly  to 
have  ascertained  your  expectations  for  labours  of  wtuch  you 
only  can  be  the  proper  judge,  but  I  have  made  an  offer  with 
my  best  judgment  and  feelings,  and  should  it  not  meet  your 
own  estimate,  I  am  sure  at  least  of  your  kind  allowances  for 
my  difficulty. 

John  Gifford,  of  Pitt  memory,  has  long  issued  proposals  for 
a  history  of  the  French  Eevolution,  for  which  he  has  collected 
a  library  that  would  fully  occupy  all  the  sides  of  your  office. 
He  has  probably  made  progress  in  this  proportionate  only  to 
the  little  encouragement  which  it  has  received,  and  if  his 
libiTiry  were  worth  the  purchase,  ho  wOuld  gladly  sell  it  to 
the  British  Museum. 

John  MmtaAT. 


Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Murray. 

Admiralty,  September  18th,  1816. 
My  deab  Mueray, 
1  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  poem  you  lent  me." 
It  is  written  with  great  vigour,  and  all  the  descriptive  part  is 
peculiarly  to  my  taste,  for  I  am  fond  of  realities,  even  to  Uie 
extent  of  being  fond  of  localities,  A  spot  of  ground  a  yard 
square,  a  rock,  a  hillock,  on  which  some  great  achievement 
has  been  performed,  or  to  which  any  recollections  of  interest 
attach,  excite  my  feelings  more  than  all  the  monuments  of 
art.  Pictures  fade,  and  statues  moulder,  and  forests  decay, 
and  cities  perish,  but  the  sod  of  Marathon  is  immortal,  and 
he  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  stand  on  that  sacred  spot 
has  identified  himself  with  Athenian  story  in  a  way  which  all 
the  historians,  painters,  and  poets  of  the  world  could  not  have 
accomplished  for  him.  Sh^espeare,  whom  nothing  escaped, 
very  justly  hints  that  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  good  poetry 
is  bo  connect  our  ideas  with  some  "  local  habitation."  It  is 
an  old  and  highly  absurd  phrase  to  say  that  poetry  deals  in 
fiction ;  alas,  Aistory,  I  fear,  deals  in  fiction,  but  good  poetrj* 

•  ['  Childc  Harold.'    Canto  HI  ] 
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is  coBceiBed  only  with  recdiHes,  either  of  visible  or  moral 
nature ;  and  so  much  for  local  poetry.  But  I  did  not  read 
with  equal  pleasure  a  note  or  two  which  reflecte  on  the 
Bourbon  family.  What  has  a  poet  who  writes  for  immor- 
tality, to  do  with  the  httle  temporary  passions  of  political 
parties  I  Such  notes  are  like  Pope's  "flies  In  amber."  I 
wish  you  could  persuade  Lord  Byron  to  leave  out  these  two 
or  three  lines  of  prose,  which  will  make  thousands  dissatisfied 
with  hSa  glorious  poetry.  For  my  own  part  I  am  not  a  man 
of  rajib  and  family,  and  have  not,  therefore,  such  motives  for 
respecting  rank  and  family  as  Lord  Byron  has,  yet  I  own 
(however  I  may  disapprove  and  lament  much  of  what  is 
fioing  on  in  France)  (Jiat  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  speak 
irreverently  of  the  children  of  St.  Louis,  of  assuredly  tlie 
most  ancient  and  splendid  &mily  of  the  civilised  world,  of 
a  house  which  is  connected  with  the  whole  system  of  European 
policy,  European  literature,  European  reflnement,  and,  I  will 
add,  European  glory.  \[j  love  of  reaUtiea  comes  in  here 
again,  and  I-  say  to  myself,  when  I  see  Louis  XVIII.,  over- 
looking all  his  personal  qualities,  here  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of  fifty  kings,  all  famous,  many  illustrious ;  men  who  have 
held  in  their  hands  from  age  to  age  the  destinies  of  millions ; 
some  of  whom  have  been  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  and 
others  (and  this  part  of  the  recollection  is  not  the  least 
inlereaUjtff)  who  have  astonished  and  afflicted  the  world  by 
their  crimes.  No;  pray  use  your  influence  on  this  point 
As  to  the  poem  itself,  except  a  word  or  two  sug^ted  by 
Mr.  Giffard,  I  do  not  think  anything  can  be  altered  for  the 
better. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  W.  Cbokeb. 


Waller  Scott  to  Mr.  Croker. 

[No  date.] 
I  send  Murray  a  review  of  Lord  Byron.    I  have  treated 
him  with  the  respect  bis  abilities  claim,  and  the  sort  of 

attachment  which  I  really  feel  for  his  person.     But  d 

his  morals  and  his  politics !    What  a  goodly  vessel  have  they 
combined  to  wreck. 
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taught  then  that  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  afforded  the 
only  prospect  of  the  crown  being  vom  by  a  descendant  of 
^'  George  the  Third,ffoiling  the  issae  of  the  Duke  of  Ciunber- 
^.■'    £/ ,    vC^fcA.^"*^'  '^®  '^  °^'^  °^  ^  °'™'  nnpopular  men  alive.    A 
i^',!,^  "^  11-n  t>M*m6tch  had  been  partly  arranged  for  the  Princess  Charlotte 
^K,u^jli/'  UuvMwith  the  Prince  of  Orange,  bat  it  was  broken  off,  and  the 
fc/.A^  •  0   4^  J*rinceas  had  sank  into  a  low  state  of  healtli  and  spirits.  From 
f^lic^hiB  she  was  roused  by  Uie  prospect  of  a  much  happier  onion 
with  one  upon  whom  her  affections  were  securely  fixed  almost 
&om  the  first  moment  of  their  acquaintance — Prince  Leopold, 
afterwaids  King  of  the  Belgians.    The  marriage  pleased  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  perBons  who  were  more  directly  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  there  waa  no  objection  from  any  ciuarter  to 
the  grant  of  60,0001.  voted  by  Parliament  as  a  wedding 
portion  for  the  Princess,  or  to  her  annuity  of  60,000/.    At 
first  the  Prince  and  Princess  lived  at  Marlborough  House, 
but  Claremont  was  purchased  for  them,  and  there  they  took 
up  their  residence.    In  the  following  November  the  Princess, 
whose  early  life  had  been  so  sadly  clouded,  remarked  to  one 
of  her  friends,  "  Certainly  I  am  the  happiest  woman  in  the 
world.     I  have  not  a  wish  ongiatified — surely  this  ia  too 
much  to  last."*      Her  mournful    presage   was   too   surely 
verified;  ten  days  after  she  had  uttered  it,  she  was  dead. 
The  popular  grief  waa  profound,  and  it  found  a  grand  and- 
lasting  echo  in  Byron's  stanzas.! 

"  Hark  I  forth  from  the  abjss  a  voice  procoeda, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  souitd, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  BcmM  deep  and  immedicable  wound." 

The  death  of  the  Princess  was  received  by  her  mother  vrith  a 
composure  which  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  from  indiffersnce, 

•  'Buckingham  Papers,'  the  '  Begencj,'  voL  iL  pp.  190-91. 
t  '  Childo  Harold,'  Canto  IV.,  107-172. 
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but  the  Prince  Begent  BOems  to  have  felt  Us  dat^hter's 
untimely  end  mncli  more  keenly.  "  He  aeee  nobody,"  wrote 
Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Whitworth  (14th  November,  1817),  "  but 
his  own  attendants,  the  Boyal  Family,  and  such  of  the 
MiniateiB  as  have  business  with  him,  and  all  his  thoughts 
and  conversation  torn  upon  the  late  aad  event.  He  never 
etiiB  out  of  his  loom,  and  goes  to  bed  aometimea  at  eight  or 
nine  o'clock,  wearied  out,  and  yet  not  composed  enough  for 
rest."  And  again  on  the  18th  he  writes:  "The  Prince 
B^ent  is  better.  The  necessity  of  giving  orders  about  the 
foneral  haa  acted  like  a  blister,  and  has  given  employment  to 
his  mind."  He  very  soon  found  other  employment  for  hia 
mind  in  setting  on  foot  preparatory  measures  for  obtaining  a 
divorce  &om  his  wife. 

Then  followed  a  sort  of  race  for  marriage  among  the  sons 
of  Geoi^  the  Third  who  were  still  free  to  take  to  themselves 
wives.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  married  the  Princess 
Augusta  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  the 
Princess  Adelaide  of  Saie  Meiningen.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
the  fault  of  the  latter  prince  that  he  had  not  been  married 
before.*  The  alliance  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  vrith  the  widow 
of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most 
fortunate  of  Uiese  weddings,  for  it  led  to  all  the  advantages 
which  the  people  had  vainly  anticipated  from  the  union  of 
their  favourite  princess  with  Prince  Leopold.  It  is  to  these 
events  that  the  next  letters  refer. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Fed. 
Mt  dear  PbEL,  NoTembw  15th,  1817. 

The  people  continue  exceedingly  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  the 
Princess  and  her  child ;  but  that  which  was  at  first  mere  grief 
takes,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  a  very  sow  turn.     The  Prince's 

*  Hemoirs  of  the  Comt  of  Ei^Iand  duiiog  the  Rqency  ('  Buckisghun 
Papers'),  L  146-7. 
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absence  and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  the  Queen,  are  subjects 
of  veiy  biiter  regret  with,  all  those  who  do  not  know  that  the 
Princess  would  not  have  the  assistance  of  her  Majesty,  nor 
the  attendance  of  any  one  but  those  named  by  herself,  and 
who  do  not  recollect  that  a  father  is  on  such  occasions  wona 
than  usdeea.    Fortunate  it  was  for  the  Prince,  and  for  all 
who  are  interested  for  the  popularity  of  the  "Rojal  Family, 
that  he  did  come  up  with  such  rapidity  when  tKe  alarming 
express   reached  him ;    his  anxiety  and    alacrity  in    that 
moment  haa  preserved  him  from  the  most  dreadful  weight 
of   unpopularity.      In   truth,   the  conduct  with  regard   to 
H.RH.  was  very  extraordinary ;  notice  was  not  sent  to  kim 
of  the  beginning  of  the  labour,  and  he  might  have  been 
in  London  twenty-fonr  hours  sooner,  if  he  had  been  aware 
that  the  Princess  had  been  taken  iU.     The   Queen's  great 
experience  in  such  matters  points  her  oat  to  Uie  people  as 
the  person  of  all  others  who  ought  to  have  been  by  the 
bedside   of  her  grand-daughter,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  though  she  could  not  weH  have  been  at  Claremont, 
she  might  perhaps  have  been  at  Windsor,  within  call,  if 
I  may  use  the   expression.      It  is  also  said,  and  I  think 
with  acme  justice,  that  no  fancy  of  the  poor  Princess's  nor 
imy  confidence  of  Dr.  Croft's*  ou^t  to  have  induced  the 
Government  to   leave   her   fate   in   tiie  hands  of  a  single 
man  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  miles  from  any  assist- 
ance.   So  important  an  affair  should  not  have  been  left  liable 
to  a  little  accident.     But  even  if  there  were  no  dai^er  of 
an  accident  to  the  doctor,  there  manifestly  was  to  the  patient, 
and  was  it  right  that  when  the  crisis  should  occur,  they 
'         ,7       ,-    should  have  to  send  off  to   London  for  another  doctor  to 
\.  1     V  >  -*i-A     agnsalt  with  ?     To  be  sure  Dr.  Sims  was  sent  for,  but  this 
^!j.    ly .  •vi.<.Ui«y^y  proves  that  he  oi^ht  to  have  been  there,  for  she  had 
u'jL't^    iT'^UMAbeen  twenty-four  hours  in  labour  before  he  waa  sent  for, 
tn^'-v^'-yi/i   *4od  thirty  before  he  arrived.    I  am  satisfied  l^at  nothing 
"J-  4  t^-ivU^ftwl*!  bave  saved  her,  nor  even  the  child,  but  in  an  affair  of 
T|^^   -jt   -^such  vital  importance  to  herself,  to  her   offspring,   to  her 
^^^\^^     ^^faniily,   to  the  nation,  and  to   Europe,  surely  precautions 
t  '  ^"^  should  have  been   taken  which  you  or  I  in  our  private 

iXjA  "^v  I  uj  families  would  have  thought  almost  necessanr  if  our  wives 
**  TvO.'J  tu>MMAvere  to  lie  in  at  a  great  distance  from  immediate  assistance 
oJdX  Vm.X  >  o^  additional  advice. 

•V.  ^J  tf-^ff*iTLJ(jm.t ^^  tU,A^^'^^^-    He  afl«rwardt>  (xmimitted  Huicide.] 
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The  openiiig  the  body  has  afforded  the  only  mdancholy 
conaolation  for  her  loss.  It  seems  she  died  of  exhaustion  and 
external  htemorrhage,  and  she  woald  probably  have  soon  died 
after  an  ez<Tuciating  illness.  If  this  be  true,  then  her  loss 
was  a  mercy  of  heaven  to  her,  and  even  to  as. 

Prince  Leopold,  it  is  said,  endeavoured  at  first  to  bear  np  {j,-^, ^,  Sin  , 
against  the  loss  with  over-fortitude,  and  he  has  since  been  \(  ~" 
very  ill ;  but  I  know  no  particulars,  and  can  easily  suspect  '^   '""^^   '  "'* 
some  little  ez^geration  in  his  German  physician's  account  of  Vm.v  ^ll  v*  •>. 
his  present  ini^position ;  but  there  is  no  donbt  that  he  is  f"  »■    K\    ouj:^ 
most  sincerely  and  most  unaffectedly  afOicted.  "^Sv-a,! — yii.i 

The  shock  which  the  Prince  Begent  received,  added  to  the  *iwt'f    (U    .1 
effort  of  so  rapid  a  journey  at  night,  has  produced  an  un-   ^     3  '■  ^' 
pleasant  effect  upon  him,  but  he  was  bled  and  cupped,  and    (r^p      ^    •, 
thereby  relieved.     He,  however,  up  to  the  day  before  yester-    UMam  ^    »-V 
day,  was  in  a  stete  lor  &om  comfortable,  he  harassed  himself  i^   >vrvLit. 
to  death,  and  when  he  went  to  bed  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  (j^^^,^    >\jL.u.crf 
when  nnable  to  sit  np  from  fatigue,  he  was  too  uneasy  to  rest.  >- ,        u  ^ 
Testerday,  however,  he  grew  more  composed,  and  to-day    -^^v      r"' 
has  (for  the  first  time)  seen  some  of  his  private  friends,  but     0""*-  "-^  ■ 
he  will  not  leave  his  room,  and  he  is  really  in  great  need  r^  ^/ 

of  a  little  air,  exercise,  and  diversion ;  I  mean  of  course  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  He  wiU,  however,  soon  remove 
to  Brighton,  when  he  will  ride,  and  I  hope  recover  his  spirits. 

At  dinner  the  othex  day  at  Yarmouth's,  some  one  said  the 
Bake  of  York  was  about  to  retire  from  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  to  succeed  him.  The 
story  waa  laughed  at,  and  yet  I  think  there  may  be  some 

f'ounds  for  the  first  half  of  it.  Eecollect  that  the  Duke  of 
ork  is  now  heir  presumptive.  Is  it  constitutional,  or  even 
proper,  that  the  heir  presumptive  should  have  the  armed  force 
in  his  hand  ?  Everybody  has  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
the  Duke  of  York,  but  as  a  precedent  and  in  theory  there  is 
some  we^ht  in  the  objection.  I  am  induced  to  give  some 
kind  of  credit  to  this  rumour,  becaase  a  little  circumstance 
occorred  within  lliis  day  or  two  to  make  me  think  that  some 
proposition  has  been  made  that  Calvert*  should  resign  and  that 
Torrenst  should  succeed  him.  Situated  as  affairs  now  are,  I 
cannot  conceive  the  Duke's  parting  with  Torrens,  and  though 
he  might  be,  and  would  be,  of  the  greatest  use  to  a  successor, 
Torrena  may  not  like  the  prospect,  and  may  be  anxious  to 


'  [AdjuUnt-GeDeral.]  t  [IClitarr  Secretary.] 
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secnte  liis  retreat  on  good  tenns.  Ton  have  now  my  specula- 
tiona,  and  can  jodge  as  well  as  myself.  I  am  a&aid  that 
Jeaiougiea  have  already  began  to  be  felt  in  the  Bo^al  Family, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  not  diminish.  The 
Frincefls  of  Wal^  and  liie  divorce  occupy  many  thoughts, 
but  nobody  speaks  about  them.  "Die  Prince  is  anxious  for  it, 
the  Ministers  strong  against  it ;  the  public  only  waiting  to 
see  the  Prince  take  a  part  to  take  one  against  him.  In  short, 
my  dear  Peel,  I  never  looked  into  a  blacker  political  horizon 
than  is  now  around  us.  .  All  this  is  in  strict  confidence. 
Yours,  ftc, 

J.  W.  C. 

Mr.  Feel  replied  to  this  letter  a  few  days  later,  and 

incidentally  he  gave  Mr.  Croker  warning  that  he  had  made 

another  enemy  1:^  his   pen.     In  the  Quarterly  Etmeto  for 

April  1817  there  had  appeared  ui  article  on  a  book  then  bat 

lately  published  by  Lady  Moi^an,  entitled,  "France" — an 

*^  article  which  handled  both  author  and  book  with  much 

I  *.»!.;<,  >i-^w. C^^gpeajgj  severity   than  would  be   deemed   justifiable    now, 

Oa*.    —•^^^"■Ithough  the  work  was  really  open  to  serions  objection. 

M^  *^  *-'-**SSviewerB  of  the  present  generation,  if  they  wish  to  convey 

aJu.iaiC  1   rt^^tliB   same   ideas — as  they  sometimes  do — contrive  to  wrap 

/■"Jm~^  ,  Lv-3m"  up  ^^  ^  little  more  skill    But  these  were  the  dajrs 

^J^  /x/^uAUkfi  4)lain-8peaking,  and  as  a  rule  the  victims  did  not  fail  to 

*t**J^t->i-M*^iove  that  they  possessed  ample  powers  of  retaliation. 

a-."  a.  a ' 

Dublin  Cutle,  Nor.  22nd,  1817. 

My  DBAit  Ckokeb, 

You  are  the  only  man  in  London  who  takes  compassion  on 
your  friends  in  foreign  parts  and  enlightens  their  darkness. 

You  have  not,  however,  improved  in  the  caityrapAtc  art; 
and  if  I  had  not  some  skill  in  deciphering  illegible  writing, 
and  had  not  been  disciplined  by  such  writers  as  Fitzgerald, 
I  should  have  lost  a  part  of  what  was  very  interesting  to  me. 
I  make  no  apolt^es  to  you  for  quoting  from  Lady  Moigan, 
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as  she  vows  vengeance  against  you  as  the  suppoaed  author  of 
the  article  in  the  QuarUHy,  in  which  her  atheism,  profanity, 
indecency,  and  ignorance  have  been  exposed.     You  are  to  be 
the  hero  of  some  novel  of  which  she  is  about  to  be  delivered. 
1  hope  she  has  not  heard  of  yonr  predilection  for  angling, 
and  that  she  will  not  describe  you  as  she  describee  one  of  her 
heroes,  "  seated  in  his  piscatory  comer,,  intent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  finny  tribe."     One   of  her  awom  friends  was  D        f      "T 
attempting  to  extract  from  me  whether  you  were  the  author  !    .       '^     ^ 
of  this  obnoxious  article  or  not ;  but  I  disclaimed  all  know-  WX  ,  ^  ..^X^ 
ledge  of  the  author,  and  only  did  not  deny  that  it  was  to  be  jj"^  -  ^~  uiwi. 
attributed  to  you,  because  I  thought   you  would  be  very 
indifferent  as  to  Lady  Morgan's  hostility. 

I  was  excessively  amused  by  hearing  that  the  female 
literary  circles  of  Dublin  generally  attribute  the  article  to    "^  *   ^  .  -i 
Veaey  [Fit^eraldl    If  he  hears  this,  and  hears,  too,  that^'--**  *-  """^ 
Lady  Morgan  ia  whetting  her  tusks,  he  will  deprecate  her  ire  >>rt-t   i~ — ^ 
by  a  formal  disclaimer,  which  she  will  publish  in  the  preface  (JUV  «Ab  -< 
to  the  uovbL  c'-  1, 

There  was  no  part  of  the  empire  which  participated  with 
more  sincerity  in  the  general  grief  on  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  than  iJublin.  The  shops  were  voluntarily 
closed  on  Wednesday,  and  more  persons  attended  service  at 
the  different  places  of  worship  than  are  generally  seen  there 
on  Sunday. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Croker, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

Rob.  Pekl. 

There  was  no  novel  published  by  Lady  Morgan  after  this 
of  which  Mi.  Croker  was  supposed  to  be  the  hero,  but  there 
was  a  story,  in  which  he  was  alleged  to  have  figured  as 
"  Counsellor  Con,"  written  in  1814 ;  and  tJiat  was  supposed  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  retaliatory  stroke  for  a  review  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Quarterly  of  an  earlier  novel  by  Lady 
Morgan,  entitled,  "  Woman ;  or,  Ida  of  Athena,"  which  also 
received  rough  treatment,  in  a  diort  article  of  three  pt^es. 
It  seems  to  have  been  attributed  by  Lady  Morgan  to 
Mr.  Croker;  in  reality  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Gifford.    This 
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was  not  by  any  means  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Croker 
was  struck  at  foi  causes  of  ofTence  of  which  he  was  wholly 
innocent -f^ 

Mt.  Oroker  tc(  Mr.  Fed. 

November  26t}t,  1817. 

Mt  dbae  Pebl, 
It  is  unlucky  for  you  that  your  only  correspondent  should 
be  one  who  knows  so  litUe  of  what  is  going  forward  as  I  do, 
for  I  never  go  out,  and  those  who  go  out  do  not  call  upon 
me,  so  that  I  am  but  a  bad  gazetteer.  Sudi  talk,  however,  as 
reaches  me  you  shall  have. 

Our  grief,  as  you  must  see,  is  wearing  off,  and  the  public 

is  in,  I  think,  rather  a  sulky  humour,  waiting  for  any  &ir  or 

unfair  excuse  to  fly  into  a  passion,  and  wreak,  like  Fag  in 

the  '  Rivals,*  their  vexation  on  the  first  unhappy  w^ht  that 

may  fall  in  their  way,     I  am  much  mistaken  iS  ever  there 

existed  at  any  former  period  so  much  of  a  bad  spirit  amongst 

the  01  troXKol,  combined  'with  so  much  apathy  among  tiie 

awerol;  and  I  expect  to  see  the  clouds  burst  furiously.     If 

there  should  arise  any  division  in  the  Royal  Family,  it  will 

be  the  match  to   fire   the  gunpowder.     Apropos  of   royal 

matches,  I  hear  that  Ministers  have  been  a  little  puzzled 

how  to  deal  with  the  avowed  readiness  of  the  Duke  of  Kent 

to  sacrifice  himself  and  jump  into  the  matrimonial  gulf  for 

r      K         si     I  ^^^  S"^  <*f  his  country,  but  they  have  hit  upon  a  scheme 

J-M  J    H_  t\,  H  which  seems  politic.     They  propose  to  many  the  Duke  of 

li  ■    r         ■/    Clarence,  as  tiie  eldest  unmarried  Prince,  and  he  who  haa 

""      '   ^"^  a  right  to  the  first  chance  ;  and  also  to  marry  the  Duke  of 

^'"'^^     1  Xtw^"  Cambridge,  the  youngest  unmarried  Prince,  from  whom  the 

..  country  has  the  best  chance ;  and  having  thus  resolved  to 

OaJ-*^    OpXI  *bum  the  candle  at  both  ends,  Vansittart  discovers  that  he 

A  cannot  afibrd  to  bum  it  in  tJie  middle  too,  and  therefore 

Kent  and  Sussex  cannot  have  the  wedding  establishmentfi, 

&&.  suited  to  their  rank. 

The  ladies  who  are  selected  for  them  are  their  Electoral 
Highnesses,  two  Princesses  of  Hesse.  There  are  seven  of 
them ;  the  eldest  is  forty-four,  and  the  youngest  sixteen.  If 
the  Court  of  Heese  should  imitate  our  plan,  and  marry  their 
eldest  and  their  youngest,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  will  be  bit. 

The  lady  in  the  Duke  of  Kent's  eye  is  not  ill-chosen  for 
popular  effect     She  is  the  sister  of  Prince  Leopold.     When 
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the  Duke  first  thought  of  hei,  it  could  only  be  in  hopes  of 
popular  influence.  Kow  he  will  probably  think  that  any 
Coburg  alliance  will  be  popular. 

We  have  Cabinet  meetingB  every  day,  chiefly  on  the 
Spanish  South  American  adaiis.  You  may  judge  how  un- 
mlling  Lord  Liverpool  must  be  to  interfere  ;  but  his  phl^;in 
ia  doubtless  corrected  by  the  more  magnanimous  counsels  of 
Pole,*  who,  "though  he  "belongs  to  every  departtnent,"  thinks 
Uiat  measures  which  have  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
supply  of  bullion  especially  concern  the  Mint. 

You  are  fond  of  characteristic  traits ;  here  is  one.  Capteiin 
Hall,t  of  the  Lyra,  who  is  just  come  home,  and  who  is  mad 
about  certain  simple  islanders  whom  he  fell  in  with  in  the 
China  Seas,  touched  at  St.  Helena  and  saw  Buonaparte,  and 
amongst  other  things  told  him  the  stoiy  of  bis  interesting 
inhabitants  of  Loo-Choo,  and  happened  to  mention  that 
such  was  the  primitive  innocence  of  the  people,  that  he  could 
not  discover  that  they  had  any  offensive  weapons,  "  Diablo !" 
exclaimed  Buonaparte, "  et  comment  font-ils  done  la  guerre  ?" 
Hall  dined  some  time  i^o  at  Yansittart's,  and  was  relating 
this  conversation,  and  everybody  but  Tansittart  was  greatly 
amused  at  the  natural  turn  of  Buonaparte's  wonder.  Yan- 
sittart,  however,  took  no  kind  of  notice  of  it,  but  seemed 
absorbed  in  his  own  contemplations.  Hall  went  on  to  say 
that  he  found  Buonaparte  quite  incredulous  upon  this  fact,f 
and  that,  in  order  to  persuade  him  of  the  extreme  simplici^ 
of  the  islanders,  he  added  another  circumstance,  which  was       f^  f 

that  he  had  not  seen  amongst  them  any  kind  of  money.  U.'-*'  v\\  ^Jinj-i  J 
"No  money,"  cried  Vansittart,  awakened  out  of  his  trance, \^Jj   W"f"-\-ijk 
with  the  greatest  vivacity.     "Good  heavens!  Captain  Hall,  j;  'Vf^^v  (' " '■-J 
how  do  they  carry  on  the  government!"    TMs  is  literally  Xj 
true.  l'"^^'^   M.V...*.- 

Thank  yon  for  yotir  information  about  Lady  Morgan,"'"  '»">i*'''-'.'* 
She,  it  seems,  is  resolved  to  make  me  read  one  of  her  novels,  a  ti-*-**  J    *-f 
I  hope  I  shall  feel  interested  enough  to  be  able  to  learn  theSa"  >  '    ■■.  '^>') 
language.     I  wrote  the  main  part  of  the   article  in   the /Tt  r '»  aX.   .-.  '' 
Quart^y,  but,  as  you  know,  was  called  away  to  Ireland  fji 

■  llfiutflTofttieMiiit.] 

t  [Captain  Basil  Bail,  R.N,,  author  of  a  VoTage  to  Loo-Choo  and 
numerous  other  works  of  travel ;  died  in  1844.] 

{  [Buonaparte  was  right.  Later  travelleia  discovered  that  the  Loo- 
Choo  people  had  warlike  appliancex,  like  other  natioDx.] 
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when  it  was  in  the  preas ;  and  I  am  aoiry  to  say  that  some 
blondera  crept  in  accidentally,  and  one  or  two  were  premedi- 
tatedly  added,  which,  however,  I  do  not  think  Lady  Morgan 
knows  enough  either  <^  English,  French,  or  Italian  t«  find 
out    If  she  goes  on  we  shall  have  sport.^ 

Yoar  godson*  thrives  apace.  He  has  Beven  teeth,  and 
bites  harder  than  Lady  Morgan.  Who  do  yon  think,  of  all 
mankind  (if,  indeed,  he  be  hnman),  formed  an  alliance  with 
him  at  Ryde,  who  but  Lord  Nugent  1  The  little  fellow  was 
too  young  to  be  frightened,  and  the  friendship  prospered. 
Remember  me  to  Vesey,  who,  I  suppose,  sometimes  solaces 
himself  in  your  society. 

Youra,  &C,, 

J.  W.  C. 


An  acquaintanceship  in  the  field  of  literature  of  a  far  more 
memomble  kind  was  that  with  Walter  Scott,  who  frequently 
applied  to  Mr.  Croker  for  his  help  in  various  ways,  but  who 
seems  to  have  taken  good  'care  not  to  divulge  the  secret  of 
the  authorship  of  the  '  Waverley  Novels '  even  to  this  intimate 
correspondent  Mr.  Cioker,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in 
May  1817,  says :  *'  I  send  you  the  '  Antiquary '  and  '  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,'  by  the  author  of  '  Waverley '  and  *  Guy 
Mannering.'  They  are  the  most  popular  novels  which  have 
been  published  these  many  years ;  they  are,  indeed,  almost 
histories  rather  than  novels.  The  author  is  certainly  Walter 
Scott,  or  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  The  internal 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  former,  but  his  asseverations,  and 
all  external  evidence,  are  for  the  latter.  I  cannot  decide." 
Walter  Scott  had  long  been  anxious  to  look  for  the  lost 
regalia  of  Scotland,  under  the  belief  that  discoveries  of 
importance  would  result  &om  his  search.  He  b^^ed  Mr. 
Croker,  in  1816,  to  get  the  requisite  permission  from  the 
Prince  K^ent ;  and  although  Mr.  Croker  felt  convinced  that 

•  [Mr.  Crokei's  only  «on,  born  Jonuary  1817.] 
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the  chests  contained  nothmg  of  material  value,  he  continned 
to  exert  himself  to  gain  consent  to  have  the  niom  examined, 
and  at  last  he  succeeded. 

Mr.  On^er  to  Walta-  Scott. 

JamiMj  9th,  1818. 

My  deab  Scott,. 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  at  last  I  have  gotten 
the  warrant  for  searching  for  the  old  regalia  of  tho  Scottish 
Crown,  which  at  your  su^estion,  and  hy  the  Prince's 
command,  I  have  been  soliciting  so  long.  It  has  been  two 
months  delayed  for  the  fees,  which,  however,  as  soon  as  I  was 
apprised  of  the  causes  of  the  stoppage,  I  hastened  to  advance, 
and  1  by  this  night's  post  have  sent  the  document  to  the 
rLord  Advocate.  I  was  not  sure  to  whom  1  should  send  it, 
-particularly  as  I  am  told  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  you 
are  now  in  Edinbui^h,  and  I  thought  1  could  not  be  far 
wrong  in  addressing  it  to  the  Lord  Advocate.  I  shall  be,  of 
course,  anxious  to  hear  of  (though  I  am  not  very  sanguine  as 
to)  the  result  of  yoiir  search.  I  know  that  both  the  Regent 
and  yourself  have  hopes  of  finding  something.  I  limit  my 
expectations  to  your  ascertaining  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found. 

Do  you  think  that  such  a  fellow  as  Bob  Boy  would  have 
driven  cattle,  while  there  was  such  a  prize  at  Edinburgh 
Castle? 

Yours,  &c, 

J.  W.  C. 

It  turned  out  that  Scott  was  right.  In  a  letter  dated 
7th  February,  1818,  and  published  in  '  Lockhart'a  Life  of 
Scott,'  an  account  ia  given  of  the  discoveries  which  were 
made,  which  included  the  Crown,  Sceptre,  and  Sword  of 
State,  now  shown  to  the  public  at  Edinburgh  Castle.  The 
chest  in  which  they  were  deposited  had  never  even  been  seen 
since  1707,  when  the  room  where  it  was  placed  was  sealed 
up  by  the  CommissionerB. 

Although  in  after  years  there  was  a  hopeless  breach  in 

VOL.  I.  I 
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the  friendship  between  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  Mr.  Croker,  it  is 
impossible  to  question  the  fact,  that  at  this  period,  and  for 
long  afterwatda,  they  seldom  took  any  important  step  without 
first  consulting  one  with  the  other.  Mr.  Crokei  was  almost 
the  first  to  detect  and  appreciate  the  great  powers  of  the 
future  Prime  Minister,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  path  on 
which  he  was  destined  to  reach  fame.  The  following  letter 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  forth  by  a  report  of  Feel's  intention 
to  retire  altogether  from  public  life. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Fed. 

July  13th,  181& 
I  must  now  mention  to  you  more  seriously  (because  it  has 
been  mentioned  more  seriously  to  me)  what  I  have  hereto- 
fore touched  lightly  upon,  namely,  your  taking  ofBce.  I  do 
assure  you  upon  my  honour  that  I  have  never  begun  any 
conversation  on  the  subject,  but  that  in  those  companies 
where  I  have  been,  composed  of  very  different  classes  of 
society,  your  acceptance  of  Tan's  *  ofBce,  and  your  ultimate 
advancement  to  the  highest  of  all,  have  been  wished  for 
warmly  and  unanimously.  One  of  these  places  was  Grant's  f 
(of  Pall  Mall),'  where,  on  Friday  last,  we  had  Yarmouth, 
Lowther,  Beckett,  Lushington,  and  Berkeley  Paget,  and  on 
some  conversation  about  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the 
state  of  the  Ministry,  there  was  one  voice  that  you  were  the 
person  whom  all  the  friends  of  good  order  would  support. 
Some  one  bad  said  that  our  hcmeat  friend  X  wanted  doqamee, 
and  our  eto^ueni  friend  §  lumesty,  but  that  you,  uniting  both, 
would  unite  the  confidence  of  the  whole  party.  There  was 
some  more  talk  of  this  kind,  and  considering  that  of  the 
seven  people  at  table  1  was  the  only  intimate  friend  of 
yours,  and  that  they  were  all  in  different  interests  and 
feelii^,  you  must  allow  that  their  sentiments  and  feelings 
must  be  taken  as  something  more  than  the  mere  expression 
of  individual  opinion.  . 

*  [Ht.  Tansittsrt,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.] 

t  [ffir  A.  0.  Grant.] 

%  [Mr.  HuskisRon?]  %  [Hr.  Canning?] 
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I  did  not,  however,  think  it  worth  while  to  ralate  tiiia 
circmnstance  to  you,  to  which  I  attached  no  very  groat 
importance ;  but  I  went  yesterday  to  dine  with  Yarmouth,  • 
and  aB  I  came  early  I  found  him  alone.  After  a  little  talk 
on  general  matter,  he  said  to  me,  "Ooker,  I  have  been 
thinking  of  what  I  have  twice  already  mentioned  to  you,  and 
we  must  have  Peel  Minister.  Everybody  wishea  for  him, 
everybody  would  support  him.  Lowther,  Apsley,  and  my- 
self, who  are  three  heirs  apparent  of  some  weight,  in  votes  at 
least,  would  join  him  heart  and  hand.  I  like  him  personally. 
I  have  no  other  motive  than  personal  liking  and  public 
respect,  and  I  should  be  glad  on  every  account  to  see  bini  at 
the  head  of  affairs." 

I  said  a  few  words  of  your  disinclination  from,  or  rather 
indifTerence  to,  such  objects,  but  I  owned  that  no  effort  or 
entreaty  of  mine  should  be  spared  to  induce  you  to  abandon 
the  thoughts  of  a  retirement  from  business,  and  that  I 
thought  I  could  venture  to  say,  that  whatever  your  private 
wishes  might  be,  you  would  still  feel  it  to  be  your  public 
duty  not  to  flinch  from  any  responsibility  which  the  public 
service  might  call  you  bo.  People  then  came  and  the  matter 
ended. 

Now  I  know  as  well  as  you  that  all  this  is  en  Voir,  and  I 
know  that  ministers  are  not  made  in  conversations  before  or 
after  dinner.  But  I  know  also  that  when  the  public  opinion 
(which  often  speaks  at  such  times  through  organs  of  the  kind 
I  have  quoted)  designates  a  man  for  high  station,  it  is  a  duty 
which  ms  Mends  owe  him  not  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  name  is  mentioned,  I  do  what  I  think 
to  be  the  duty  of  Kiendship  and  affection  towards  you  in 
thus  telling  yon  what  I  hear.  I  shall  also  do  the  other  duty 
of  f^endship,  which  is  to  hold  my  peace,  and  not  commit,  by 
any  expression  of  mifie,  your  name  in  any  such  conversations. 
But  I  do  hope  that  some  opportunity  may  occur  of  doing  the 
country  the  double  good  of  rescuing  the  Exchequer  from  Van, 
and  of  placing  you  in  that  office. 

Tours,  &c., 

J.  W.  0. 

The  reply  made  by  Feel  has  no  date,  but  it  enters  into  his 
opinions  on  the  question  of  taking  ofBce ;  and  it  will  be  seen 

•  [Afterwaids  the  third  Mftrquis  of  Hertford.} 

I  2 
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that  npon  UiAt,  aa  npon  other  qnestionB,  private  and  public, 
his  views  underwent  a  very  thorough  change  in  cooise  of 


Mr.  Fed  to  Mr.  Oroher. 

[No  date.] 
Uy  deab  Cbokeb, 

To  all  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  I  answer  in  the  em- 
phatic term  of  a  reverond  Pastor  in  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield ' 
— Fadge. 

I  am  t-hinlfing  of  auTtbing  bnt  office,  and  am  just  as 
anxious  to  be  emancipated  from  office  as  the  Papists  are  to 
be  emancipated  into  it 

I  am  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  no  men  have  a 
r^ht  to  condemn  another  to  worse  than  Egyptdan  bondage, 
to  require  him,  not  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  which  a 
man  of  straw  might  have  some  chance  of  doing  (as  Lord 
Norbury  would  certainly  say),  but  to  raise  money  and 
abolish  taxes  in  the  same  breath. 

"Night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  work,"  smd  one  who 
could  not  have  foreseen  the  fote  of  a  man  in  office  and  the 
House  of  Commons, 

A  fortnight  hence  I  shall  be  free  as  air — free  &om  ten 
thousand  engagements  which  I  cannot  fulfil;  free  from  the 
anxiety  of  having  more  to  do  than  it  is  possible  to  do  well ;  free 
from  the  acknowledgments  of  that  gratitude  which  consists  in 
a  lively  sense  of  future  favours ;  &ee  from  the  necessity  of 
abstaining  from  priv&te  intimacy  that  will  certainly  interiere 
with  pnbUc  duty  ;  free  from  Orangemen  ;  free  from  Kibbon- 
men  ;  &ee  from  Dennis  Browne ;  free  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sherifis ;  free  from  men  who  pretend  to  be  Protestants  on 

principle  and  sell  Dundalk  to ,  the   Papist  of  Cork 

— free  firim  Catholics  who  become  Protestants  to  get  into 

Parliament  after  the  manner  of ,  and  of  Protestants  who 

become  Catholics,  after  the  manner  of  old ;  free  from 

perpetual  converse  about  the  Harbour  of  Howth  and  Dublin 
Ray  haddock ;  and,  lastly,  free  of  the  Company  of  Carvers 
and  GUders  which  I  became  this  day  in  reward  of  my  public 
services. 

Ever  most  affectjonately  yours, 
Bob.  Pekl. 
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Do  not  venture  to  sa^  anytMng  about  my  feelings  of 
public  duty,  &&,  &c.     Say  nothing  about  me  in  short. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  Mr.  Peel  relinquished  his  office  of 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  thoroughly  tired  of  the  country  as  well 
as  of  the  ofKce,  and  his  feelings  of  relief  at  laying  down  hia 
burden  were  not  greater  than  those  of  the  Catholic  section  of 
the  Irish  population  at  seeing  Ms  departure.  They  had  long 
regarded  him  with  hatred,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  nick- 
name of  "  Orange  Peel,"  which  dung  to  him  long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  directly  interested  in  Iriah  affairs.  Mr.  Feel,  on 
his  part,  had  no  sooner  found  himself  free  than  he  proceeded 
to  give  himself  the  holiday  he  had  so  long  desired : — 

Mr.  Fed  to  Mr.  Croker. 

■   [Witboat  date.3 
My  deab  Cbokbr, 

Here  I  am,  hoping  not  much  longer  to  remain  heiu  If 
I  was  going  to  remain,  or  if  I  could  offer  yon  any  inducement 
to  come  here,  or  if  I  thought  you  had  charity  and  leisure 
enough  to  come  here  without  any,  I  would  beg  of  you  to 
order  your  postchaise  and  repair  to  Drayton. 

I  went  to  Scotland  irom  Ireland,  and  remained  iive  weeks 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Badenoch  district  of  the  county 
of  Inverness.  Daly,  my  brother.  Col.  Yates,  and  I  were  of 
the  party.  We  had  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Invemess-Bhire, 
a  modem  caatle — tolerably  well  fumished^ — as  well  indeed  as 
we  could  wish.  We  had  an  enormous  district  of  country ; 
plenty  of  grouse,  of  which  we  slew  about  thirteen  hundred ; 
and  I  took  my  cook  there,  to  gild  the  deoline  of  day. 

The  Scotch  expedition  succeeded  far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. We  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  Macphersons 
— terrible  Jacobites  in  the  olden  time — in  a  very  pretty  valley, 
hemmed  in  by  rocky  mountains,  wiUi  the  Spey  before  onr 
door,  and  a  large  woody  district  of  fir  hehind  us.  Eoes  in  the 
wood,  and  eagles  on  the  moimtains,  which  were  rugged  and 
high,  and  had  snow  enough  on  their  tops  to  convince  us  we 
were  in  the  "  north  countrie." 

We  had  supreme  dominion,  so  i^  as  the  chase  is  coa- 
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cemed,  over  unMumted  ttonaandB  of  acres.  Loch  Errioht, 
and  Loch  L^^n,  and  Loch  Dhu,  and  the  BtreamB  from  a 
thousand  hills,  were  ours.  We  had  hind  and  hart,  hare  and 
roe,  black  game  and  grouse,  partridge  and  ptarmigan,  snipe 
and  wild  duck.  We  had  highlanders  for  our  guides,  and 
highland  ponies  without  shoes ;  and  no  civilized  beings  within 
ten  miles  of  us. 

I  really  left  Glonie  with  r^ret :  there  was  so  much  novelty 
in  the  mode  of  life — so  mach  wildneas  and  munificence  in 
the  scenety — 00  much  simplicity  and  nnaffected  kindueas 
among  the  pec^e. 

I  came  tJlunugh  Yorkshire,  and  stayed  eight  or  ten  days  with 
GranthanL  I  shall  remain  here  about  a  fortnight  I  shall 
then,  I  think,  either  come  to  town,  and  go  to  Oxford  from 
Iiondon  for  a  day  or  two,  or  take  Oxford  in  my  way  to 
London. 

Lord  Erskine  could  not  have  said  more  about  himself  and 
his  proceeding,  past,  present,  and  future,  in  so  short  a  spaca 

Vesey  and  I  talked  of  going  to  the  continent  till  the  latter 
end  of  January ;  but  should  the  Queen  die,  I  suppose  we 
shall  be  wanted  in  Parliament.  I  shall  go  to  Paris,  I  think, 
for  a  short  time  at  any  rate. 

Lord  Sidmouth  proposed  to  associate  me  "  with  those  highly 
intelligent  and  most  respectable  Sishops  and  Privy  Coun- 
cillors," who  form  the  un^laried  half  of  the  Education  Board, 
but  I  waB  not  so  covetous  of  the  honour  as  I  ought  to  have 
been — foreseeing  the  sacrifice  which  the  Speaker  is  called 
upiHi  to  make,  both  in  r^;ard  to  the  society  which  he  loses, 
^d  which  he  gains. 

Eemember  me  to  him  most  kindly,  and  believe  me. 

My  dear  Croker, 

Most  affectionately  yours. 
Bob.  Pekl. 

Mr.  Croker,  however,  was  full  of  confidence  that  Peel 
would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  long  out  of  office ;  and  we 
find  him  writing  to  Mr.  Vesey  Fit^rald,  "  Mind,  I  tell  you, 
whatever  may  befall  your  merit  or  mine,  the  country  will  not 
suffer  Peel's  merit  to  be  neglected.  It  will  call  for  him  in  a 
way  that  the  deafest  of  the  Cabinet  will  be  obliged  to  hear." 
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And  then  lie  goes  on  to  give  some  acconnt  of  the  condition  of 
Qaeen  Chwlotta,  who  waa  now  rapidly  approaching  her  end :  -~ 

The  Qneen  is  vety  ill  and  cannot  last  long.  I  saw  the 
Prince  yesterday,  and  he  seemed  to  me  ta  apprehend  that 
the  concliision  waa  veiy  near.  He  is  himself  looking  very 
well :  he  had  Ida  table  covered  with  papers  for  perusal  and 
signature,  and  he  wcu  signing  away  in  full  gallop.  I  ventured 
to  make  a  half  joke  to  him  on  hia  sinecure  office,  which  was 
well  taken,  and  he  retorted  upon  mine  with  a  lu  quogue. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  gone  to  Hanover.  *  "  He 
and  the  F.  R,  are,  I  have  reason  to  think,  on  no  very  cordial 
terms.  He  hardly  took  leave,  and  came  to  the  Admiralty 
to  ask  for  the  Royal  yacht  to  convey  him,  without  saying 
the  preparatory  word  of  civility  at  Carlton  House.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  for  he  has  got  a  wig  so  like 
the  Prince's  that  on  an  emergency  ha  might  pass  for  the 
Begent,  if  the  latter  should  be  confined  by  the  goat  from 
attending  any  public  occasion. 

All  through  the  autumn  the  death  of  the  Queen  seems  to 
have  been  almost  daily  expected.  On  the  5th  of  September 
Mr,  Croker  wrote  to  Lord  Melville  telling  him  that  her 
Majesty  had  not  forty-eight  hours  to  live,  and  giving  him  a 
melancholy  account  of  her  condition  : — "  She  is  not  capable 
of  being  put  to  bed.  She  is  blistered  in  the  chest,  from 
which  she  anffera  a  good  deal,  but  not  so  much  as  from 
the  flutter  of  her  nerves,  which  makea  her  very  miserabla 
Her  legs  are  immensely  swelled.  The  bulletin  the  day 
before  last  said  'she  had  had  a  better  night  than  was 
expected.'  The  tact  is,  she  never  slept  at  all  that  night, 
and  was  expected  to  expire;  so  that  it  was  better  than 
expected." 

There  waa  no  more  afSicted  household  in  all  England  at 
the  time  than  that  of  George  the  Third.  Misfortunes  had 
accumulated  thickly  upon  it  The  poor  old  King  had  been 
for  several  years  a  mere  phantom — dead  to  the  world,  as  the 
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world  was  dead  to  him ;  deaf,  blind,  bereft  of  reason,  uncon- 
scions  of  the  great  eventa  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
nation,  and  of  the  changes  which  time  had  wronght  in  his 
own  &nuly.  He  was,  of  conise,  unaware  of  the  perilotta  con- 
dition of  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  had  been  devoted,  and  who 
had  rewarded  his  devotion  by  the  most  iiuswerving  attach- 
ment to  him  through  all  his  troubles  and  disasters.  It  was 
the  spectacle  of  the  homely  simplicity  and  fidelity  of  this 
aged  couple,  combined  with  theur  domestic  sorrows,  which 
made  them  so  popular  with  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Every- 
body knew  that  the  last  and  worst  blow  which  fell  upon  the 
King's  reason  arose  ttom  the  grief  which  he  felt  at  seeing 
his  daughter  Amelia  gradually  sinking  into  the  grava  The 
Queen  had  been  thoroughly  prostrated  by  illness  during  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  hopeless 
illness  of  the  King  made  heavy  inroads  upon  her  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  end  came  in  the  month  of  November. 

Mr.  Oroker  to  Mr.  Fed. 

November  19th,  1818. 
My  deab  'Peel, 

I  presume  you  see  the  English  papers,  or  yon  would  have 
desired  me  to  send  you  one ;  I  sluul  therefore  say  nothing  of 
what  you  will  see  in  them,  except  that  the  Queen  died  about 
five  minutes  before  one.  The  Mnce,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Duchess  of  Glo'ster,  and  Princess  Sophia  were  in  the  room 
when  she  died ;  she  had  been  breatlung  hard  and  loud  for 
half  an  hour  as  she  sat  in  her  chair ;  suddenly  she  stopped, 
and  drawing  a  long  sigh  she  expired ;  her  hand  fell  over  the 
arm  of  her  chair,  and  her  head  and  body  fell  towards  that 
side  on  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  lean  during  her 
illness. 

The  Prince  was  extremely  affected,  and  they  were  obl^ed 
to  give  him  some  cordial  to  prevent  his  fainting.  The  will 
was,  I  heard,  to  be  opened  yesterday,  but  I  have  not  since 
heard  what  it  contained,  nor  even  if  it  was  opened,  but  I 
presume  it  was.    She  had  left  no  money,  nor  had  she  any- 
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thing  to  leave,  except  her  jewels,  which  I  have  heard  valued 
at  200,000/.    Thia  ia  a  large  sum  in  jewels. 

The  Frinoe  held  a  Council  to-day  to  do  the  necesearj 
husiness ;  there  was  a  CoimcU  without  the  Prince  yesterday, 
at  which  they  did  little  more  than  resolve  not  to  adopt  the 
cnmbrouB  precedent  of  Queen  Caroline's  funeral  Indeed 
it  was  not  possible  to  follow  it;  for  as  the  King  had  re- 
peatedly ordered  that  he  and  the  Queen  should  be  buried  in 
Windsor,  she  is  to  be  there  interred ;  and  they  do  not  think 
that  there  is  room  at  Windsor  to  admit  of  a  public  funeral. 
At  a  public  funeral,  you  know,  all  man  and  womankind  walk 
each  after  its  rank  and  species,  and  though  they  could  walk 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  as  well  as  in  Henry  VIIui's,  Windsor 
could  not  hold  all  their  horses  and  carriages,  and  lodge 
themselves  and  servants.  The  funeral,  therefore,  is  to  be 
private;  that  is,  three  or  four  hundred  people  only  are  to 
be  present. 

Mr.  Groker  to  the  Eight  Bon.  Charles  MaTmers  Sutton.' 
Brighton,  Dec.  8th,  18ia 

My  deae  Sotton, 
I  have  been  rather  not  well  than  ill  for  some  time  past. 
My  complaint  is  an  uneasiness  in  the  head,  BaiUie  saye  from 
overwork.  I  myself  think  from  ^^  joined  with  some  organic 
causes ;  in  short,  I  am  not  easy  about  myself,  and  make  up 
my  mind  to  act  as  if  I  were  in  danger.  Yarmouth,  the  most 
g(K)d-natured  man  alive,  has  dragged  me  down  here  for  a  few 
days'  relaxation  and  exercise.  We  live  at  the  inn ;  he  drinks 
my  health  in  claret,  and  I  pledge  him  in  table  beer.  We  ride 
together,  and  in  the  dirty  roads  splash  one  another  like  two 
members  of  your  honourable  house. . 

During  this  visit  to  Brighton,  Mr.  Croker  kept  a  journal, 
and  wrote  daily  letters  to  his  wife,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  whenever  he  was  absent  from  her.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  his  little  boy  had  been  rather  ill,  and  this 
had  caused  both  father  and  mother  some  anxiety.  The 
Speaker,  Mr.  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  had  written  a  note  to 
*  [Speaker  of  the  Uoiuo  of  Commons  fcom  1817  till  1835.] 
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him  at  tfiat  time,  in  whicli  he  said,  "  I  well  knov  the  misei7 
of  any  apprehension  about  infants.  It  makes  cowards  of  the 
stoutest  of  us.  My  boy  Charles  said,  when  I  told  him  of 
your  little  one  having  been  ill, '  Oh,  I  would  certainly  ^ve 
him  some  magnesia,  if  the  little  boy  can  take  it  like  a  man.* 
This  shows  the  materia  medica  principftUy  used  in  my 
nursery."  At  Brighton,  Mr.  Croker  found  the  change,  if 
not  the  repose,  which  he  sorely  needed,  and  his  account  of 
his  visit  is  written  in  the  light  vein  which  seems,  after  fill, 
to  have  been  more  natural  to  him  than  any  other. 

Extracts  from  Joamai  of  1818. 

Deeemher  7th. — Left  Mimster  House  on  horseback  at  9  for 

Cobham,  where  I  was  to  meet  Lord  Yarmouth  at  11  and 

thence  proceed  to  Br^hton.     A  httle  beyond  Kingston  it 

came  on  to  rain,  and  as  I  happened  to  overtake  a  stage  coach 

I  sent  back  my  horse  and  got  into  it ;  in  two  minutes  after  I 

got  to  Cobham,  Lord  Yarmouth  drove  up  and  we  set  off  and 

arrived  at  Brighton  a  little  before  4     It  rained  the  whole 

way,  but  the  roads  were  so  good  that  we  had  not  a  jolt  for 

fifty  miles.     Passed  through  Leatherbead,  Dorking,  Horsham, 

and  Henfield.     Lord  Yarmouth  had  come  Irom  Oatlands, 

where  he  had  been  for  two  days,  and  where  the  Duke  of 

York  had  assembled  a  parliament  of  dandies.     The  Duchess's 

f\  1  I  'f   ,         life  ia  an  odd  one ;  she  seldom  has  a  female  companion,  she 

■^'^*-     ^'■Ofi^ia  read  to  all  night  and  fella  asleep  towards  morning,  and 

v  ^  {^      '*iL*^  ™^  about  3 ;  feeds  her  dozens  of  dogs  and  her  flocks  of 

-   -f  /j'.j  '    birds,  &C.,  comes  down  two  minutes  before  dinner,  and  so 

^"■yfjU,   '^-ti'round  f^ain.*     She  sometimes  walks  a  little,  and  does  some 

£  J    ^H^i'      t  local  charities.   She  is  now  preparing  her  Christmas  presents — 

'^^'         ^    »<   the  habitu&  of  Oatlands  give  her  itrennes  and  receive  them 

"    '  i'^ ,   (hU  ™  return  from  her. 

The  Prince  certainly  married  Mra  Fitzherbert  with  the 
left  hand— the  ceremony  was  performed  by  parson  Johns, 
who  is  still  about  town.  The  Prince  had  seen  her  in  her 
carriage  in  the  Park  and  was  greatly  struck  with  her— 
inquired  who  she  was — heard  the  vddow  Fitzherbert,  oon- 

*  [Uuch  the  same  account  is  given  by  Charles  Oreville — 'QreTilIe 
Uemoirs,'  i.  5.] 
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tnved  to  make  her  acquaintance  and  was  re^y  mad  for  lova 
The  lady  felt  or  affected  reluctance  and  scruples,  which  the 
left-hand  marriage  and  aome  vague  promiaea  of  converaion  to 
Popery  and  resignation  of  all  hopes  of  royalty  silenced.  I 
cannot  but  wonder  at  her  living  here  and  b^rdmg  the  Prince 
in  a  way  bo  indelicate,  vis-i-via  the  public,  and  I  should 
have  thought  so  embarrassing  to  herselt  To  her  presence  is 
attributed  the  Prince's  never  going  abroad  at  Brighton.  I 
have  known  n.RH.  here  seven  or  eight  years,  and  never  saw 
or  heard  of  his  being  on  foot  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Pavilion, 
and  in  general  he  avoids  even  riding  through  the  principal 
streetfl.  I  cannot  conceive  how  poor  old  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
(she  is  now  near  70*)  can  cause  \\^m  any  uneasiness. 

Mr.  Horace  Seymour  and  his  lady  met  us  as  we  were  going 
to  the  warm  baths  before  dinner,  and  he  called  in  on  us 
while  we  were  at  dinner.  They  are  staying  at  Mrs.  Fiz- 
heibert's.  It  was  about  his  sister  Mimif  that  there  arose 
such  a  piece  of  work  some  time  ago.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was 
dotingly  fond  of  her,  and  when  the  Seymour  family  attempted 
to  remove  her  from  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  care,  she  induced  the 
Prince  to  solicit  the  interest  of  Lord  Hertford  as  the  head  of 
Uhe  Eftmily.  This  brought  about  the  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Heitford,t  and  Mis.  Fitzherbert;  kept  tlie  child  and  lost  the 
Prince. 

Bean  Bnimmell  is  going,  or  says  he  is  going,  to  publish  an 
English  Journal  at  Calais,  which  alarms  some  great  folks, 
and  it  is  said  the  French  police  have  been  requested  to  look 
to  it.  I  hardly  think  he  can  dare  make  such  an  attempt — 
he  only  wants  to  be  bought  off,  but  surely  no  one  will  buy 
him  oft  I  had  heard  some  time  ^o  that  he  was  writing 
memoirs  of  his  own  life ;  this  is  likely  enough  and  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  other  report,. 

We  came  to  the  Castle  Inn ;  the  Prince  was  good  enough 
to  offer  us  lodgings  in  the  Pavilion,  but  as  he  is  to  be  down 
himself  to-morrow  in  the  strict  inct^nito  of  grief,  we  felt  we 
should  be  de  trop  there,  and  have  come  hither  to  "  take  our 
ease  in  our  inn.' 

*  [Hr.  Ciober,  seldom  miBtaken  io  an  age  or  a  date,  wa«  vrong  in  this. 
Hrg.  Fitzherbert  was  not  more  than  62  in  1818.  She  died  at  Brighton  in 
1837,  aged  81.] 

t  [Hro.  DawBon  Darner.] 

t  [This  n-as  the  mother  of  the  3rd  Marquis,  Ur.  Cioker's  friend.] 
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Deeemher  8(ft. — Walked  a  little  about  the  town,  then  rode 
with  Mr.  and  Mtb.  Horace  Seymour  to  Shoreham.  Ab  we 
rode  up  Irom  the  sea-side  the  ground  woe  extremely  like  the 
ground  of  Waterloo,  and  Horace,  who  had  been  Lord  Angle- 
sey's aide-de-camp  and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
there,  told  me  many  entertaining  particulars.  He  had  been 
about  2  o'clock  sent  to  the  extreme  left  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  with  some  orders.  There  he  found  a  report;  that 
the  Prussians  were  near — he  thought  it  right  to  ascertain  so 
important  a  fact  with  his  own  eyes,  so  he  galloped  on  till  he 
actually  met  and  spoke  with  the  Pruasian  advance,  he  then 
hastened  back  to  tell  it  to  Lord  Wellington.  Gtordon,  one  of 
his  Grace's  aides-de-camp,  was  so  anxious,  that  he  leaned 
across  the  Duke  to  question  Seymour.  The  Duke  was,  how- 
ever, much  pleased  and  ordered  SejTnour  to  ride  back  to 
Bulow  with  a  request  to  send  him  4000  infantry  to  fill  up 
his  Unes.  Seymour,  in  crossing  the  Genappe  ChiauBS^  with 
this  message,  was  taken  by  the  French  cavedry.  And  the 
Duke,  seeii^  this,  sent  Fremantle  on  the  errand  and  sent 
some  dragoons  to  rescue  Seymour,  which  they  did.  It  was 
about  3  o'clock  that  Seymour  saw  the  Prussians,  or  rather 
later,  perhaps  about  4.  He  was  next  Lord  Anglesey  when 
he  was  shot;  he  cried  ont:  "I  have  got  it  at  last."  And 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  only  replied :  "  No !  Have  you, 
by  God  ?  "  Lord  Anglesey  had  himself  told  me  this  two 
years  ago.  Somebody — "  at  least  we  young  ones,"  he  said, 
"  thought  at  2  o'clock  and  for  hotira  after  that  the  battle 
was  lost ; "  he  thought  that  the  old  ones  knew  bett«r.  He 
hod  five  horses  shot  under  him  that  day.  One  moment  when 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  Seymour  was  riding  near  the  Duke, 
and  he  saw  the  Cuirassiers  close  to  them,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  very  sudden  run  they  avoided  being  taken.  This  was 
while  the  French  cavalry  had  possession  of  the  Plateau, 
which  afforded  a  most  extraordinary  scene.  The  English 
squares  and  the  French  squadrons  seemed  almost  for  a  short 
time  hardly  taking  notice  of  each  other.  He  never  could 
distinguish  Buonaparte,  or  his  staff,  to  he  swre  of  them. 
"Early  in  the  da.y  we  saw  a  body  moving  along  the 
French  line,  which  we  guessed  was  him  and  his  staff." 
Wliile  the  Cuirassiers  had  possession  of  the  plateau,  Seymour 
saw  one  Frenchman  place  his  sabre  on  one  of  our  cannons,  afl 
much  as  to  mark  it  and  say,  "  this  is  mina" 
Before  we  went  to  ride,  we  went  to  look  at  the  Pavilion. 
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It  is  not  80  much  changed  as  I  had  been  told,  and  affords 
me  a  new  proof  how  maccurate  people  are.  I  had  heard 
from  Bickn^,  who  had  just  returned  &om  it,  that  it  v&s  all 
altered,  and  even  the  "  round  room,"  which  I  especially  asked 
about,  thinking  it  unlikely  to  have  been  destroyed,  he  insisted 
was  pulled  down.  On  the  contrary,  none  of  the  rooms  which 
the  Prince  ordinarily  uses  are  altered,  that  is  to  say,  the  low 
south  room  (which  was  the  hall,  and  two  sitting-rooms  of  the 
original  Pavilion,  thrown  into  one  many  years  since),  the 
dome  or  round  room,  and  the  Chinese  gallery,  are  all  un- 
changed. But  in  the  place  of  the  two  rooms  which  stood  at 
angles  of  45°  with  the  rest  of  the  building — one  of  which  I 
remember,  a  dining-room  and  which  was  also  a  kind  of 
music-room,  and  the  6ther,  next  the  Castle  Inn,  a  Chinese 
drawing-room,  which  was  hardly  ever  opened — have  been 
erected  two  immense  rooms,  sixty  feet  by  forty ;  one  for  a 
music-room  and  the  other  for  a  dining-room.  They  both 
have  domes ;  an  immense  dragon  suspends  the  lustre  of  one 
of  them.  The  music-room  is  most  splendid,  but  I  think  the 
other  handsomer.  They  are  both  too  handsome  for  Brighton, 
and  in  an  excessive  degree  too  fine  for  the  extent  of  His 
Boyal  Highuess's  premises.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
whole  of  this  suite  of  rooms  was  not  solidly  built  in  or  near 
London.  The  outside  is  said  to  he  taken  from  the  Kremlin 
at  Moscow ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  copied  from  its  own^stables, 
which  perhaps  were  borrowed  from  the  Kremlin.  It  is,  I 
think,  an  absurd  waste  of  money,  and  will  be  a  ruin  in  halif  a 
century  or  sooner. 

December  Qth.< — The  Prince  not  yet  come,  nor  any  reason 
why  not.  I  hope  he  has  not  got  the  gout.  A  miserable 
rainy  day  but  for  a  couple  of  dry  hours  before  dinner ;  walked 
about,  and  bought  some  toys  for  my  children — little  darlings ! . 

One  reason  why  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  may  like  this  place  is  that  J 
she  is  treated  as  queen,  at  least  of  Brighton.     They  don't      m 
quite  Highjiesa  her  in  her  domestic  circle,  but  they  Madam  ^  !„  .  ^  ,    _^, 
her  prodigiously,  and  stand  up  longer  for  her  arrivu  than  for  V  a-.^^,  iul  %  1 
ordinary  folks,  and  in  short  go  as  near  to  acknowledging  her    ,     ^ 
for  Princess  as  they  can,  without  actually  giving  her  5ie  titla  ii^  Uy     ^,  .v . 
"When  she  dines  out  she  expects  to  be  led  out  to  dinner  before   jvr         '  _ 

■.  .    ■■ V  "" ^j 

that  she  had  had  a  letter  from  his  Royal  Highness'  this  -X^ 
morning.  I  dare  say  the  Prince  would  not  be  much  pleased  _  ,_ 
if  he  knew  this. 


princesses — mighty  foolish  all  this.     The  Duke  of  York  still    ?*T 
keeps  up  a  correspondence  with  her,  for  Seymour  mentioned   'u-s' 
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Becmher  10/A. — Returned  to  Munster  Houae.* 
December  Hth. — Rode  to  Cobham  again  and  met  Lord 
Yarmouth  who  had  come  from  Oatlands  and  arrived  at 
Brighton  at  6.  We  were  afraid  of  being  obliged  to  dine  at 
the  Pavilion,  so  ve  loitered  on  the  road,  and  came  into 
Brighton,  and  dined  quietly  and  slept  at  the  Castle. 

December  14^— After  brealdaat  Clomlield  called  to  scold 

us  for  not  going  to  the  Pavilion  at  once,  and  to  command  us 

on  the  part  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  come  tliere.     We  went 

A,  there  and  walked  through  the  rooms  again  and  visited  the 

^  ^Aft  n«j%Hiatfices.    The  kitchen  and  larders  are  admirable — such  eon- 

aXr-^  *-**»^  tSivances  for  roasting,  boiling,  baking,  stewing,  frying,  steam- 

jVj^  £t-(iP?  ^^"^  heating ;   hot  plates,  hot  closets,  hot  air ,  and  hot 

^^^     "  "*      hearths,  with  all  manner  of  cocks  fot  hot  water  and  cold 

water,  and  warm  water  and  steam,  and  twenty  saucepans  all 

ticketed  and  labelled,  placed  up  to  t^eir  necks  in  a  vapour 

batL 

Dined  with  his  Royal  Hi^mess,  eighteen  at  table,  viz, :  Hie 

Prince,   Ladies    Liddell  and   Blomfield,  and  Mr&   Pelbam, 

Lords  Hertford,  Arran,  Headfort,   Carleton  and  Yarmoath, 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sirs  W.  Keppel,  B.  Bloomfield,  Ed  Nagle, 

Thomas  Liddell,  CoL  Thornton,  Mr.  Blomberg,  Mr.  Nash,  and 

myself.     We  dined  in  the  room  which  was  once  the  hall  and 

two  rooms  of  the  original  Pavilion,  and  the  one  dinii^-table 

filled  what  was  once  the  Prince's  whole  house.     The  Prince 

was   in  good  spirits — ^he  said,  "  Lord  St.  Vincent  is  gone 

abroad  o^y  to  marry  Miss  Knight,  and  to  avoid  the  ridicule 

of  marrying  her  at  home.     He  has  disposed  of  all  his  landed 

and  much  of  his  other  property  to  hia  relations  in  the  way 

one  might  expect,  but  he  has  kept  a  lai^  sum  for  himself, 

which  he  intends  to  leave  to  this  intended  wife.    She  is  sixty 

past,  and  he  past  eighty."  In  the  evening  the  new  music-room 

was  lighted  and  the  t)aiid  played,  both  magnificent — the  band 

rather  hniyarU,  and  the  music  better  heard  &om  the  next  room 

in  my  opinion. 

There  was  a  fine  boar's  head  at  the  side  table  at  dinner. 

J  The  Prince  pressed  Ijord  Hertford  to  eat  some  of  it.    He 

\>\,  '■'-?      lUri.  i^^sed,  and  the  Prince  said  it  was  the  only  kind  of  bore  that 

/■   '^   ^.Tibrd  Hertford  was  not  fond  of;  this  ia  good,  because  Lord 

W  Hertford  has  a  real  passion  for  persons  whom  everybody  else 

considers  as  bores.     Got  to  oar  bed-rooms  at  half-pest  12. 

December  \Uh. — Bode  to  Bottingdean,  a  poor  litde  village, 

*  [Mr.  CrokeT'a  house  at  Falhun.] 
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vith  a  couple  of  good  summer  lodging-houses.  Our  dinner 
party,  twenty,  the  persons  the  same,  with  the  omission  of  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Liddell,  and  the  addition  of  Lady  Hertford, 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Cholmondeley.  The  dinners  are  dull 
enough,  they  we  too  large  for  society  and  not  quite  crowded 
enough  for  freedom,  so  that  one  is  on  a  sort  of  tiresome  good 
behaviour.  How  much  pleasanter  it  used  to  be  with  a  dozen 
at  a  circular  table  in  the  old  dining-room.  His  Boyal  High- 
ness not  looking  well  to-day.  The  fineness  of  the  wea(£er 
does  not  tempt  bim  abroad ;  his  great  size  Emd  weight  make 
biTti  nerroua,  and  he  is  a&aid  to  rida  I  am  not  surprised  at 
it.  I  b^ln  to  fear  that  he  never  will  ride  again.  He  says, 
"  Why  should  I  ?  I  never  had  better  spirits,  appetite,  and 
health  ttian  when  I  stay  within,  and  I  am  not  so  well  when  I 
go  abroad."  He  seems  as  kind  and  gracious  as  usual  to 
everybody.  The  etiquette  is,  that  before  dinner  when  he 
comes  in,  he  finds  all  the  men  standing,  and  the  women  rise ; 
he  speaks  to  everybody,  shakes  hands  with  new  comers  or 
particular  Mends,  tiien  desires  the  ladies  to  be  seated.  When 
dinner  is  announced,  he  leads  out  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank 
or  when  the  ranks  are  nearly  equal,  or  when  the  nominal 
rank  interferes  a  little  with  the  r^  rank,  as  yesterday,  with 
Lady  Liddell  and  Mrs.  Pelham,  he  took  one  on  eoA  arm. 
Aiter  dinner  the  new  dining-room  was  lighted  and  he  took 
the  ladies  to  see  it  It  is  really  beautifol,  and  I  like  it  better 
than  the  other,  if  I  can  venture  to  say  that  I  prefer  either. 
Everybody  was  comparing  them,  and  the  praise  of  one  was 
always,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  expressed  by  its  superiority 
over  the  other.  I  ventured  to  say  fliat  this  was  not  a  feu- 
way  of  judging  of  them ;  that  though  different  they  were, 
perhaps,  bo&  equally  beautiful  in  their  respective  kinds,  like  i  <.. 

a  "  handsome  man  and  a  handsome  woman."    This  poor  little  ^  '"T  *"  *' 
phrase  had  great  success.     [Note  by  Mr.  Croker,  1821. —  i, , ,  i,[    Cu.  T 
"  So  great  that  I  heard  it  this  year  attributed  to  Mr.  Canning,"]  .        '^  !^    ' 
The  ceilings  of  both  the  rooms  are  spherical  and  yet  there  "b       •»];  ^i  "  '  \ 
no  echo.    Nash  says  that  he  has  avoided  .it  by  some  new  **^p^>*'^*|  ', 
theory  of  sound,  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain,  and  which   '£*^-U    u.^.*., 
I  did  not  understand,  nor  I  believe  he  neither.  The  rooms  are»'-»>J'  '^^'*    V"*^ 
as  full  of  lamps  as  Hancock's  shop.  In  the  evening  His  Koyal  t**>  ^a.a>*  "^m^ 
Highness  got  the  plans  of  the  house  to  show  Lady  Hertford ;  ««,<,   vi*     ■  ' 
she  made  a  few  criticisms,  and  I  think  the  Prince  was  ready >..„  ,  Z'aj.    *.ti 
enough  to  have  restored  the  old  entrance  if  her  ladyship  had^^  *«  t 
pers.i3ted  in   her  opinion   to  that  efiect,  but  she   retracted  |„._ '    .    k,^t  • 
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hautement,  when  she  saw  a  tendency  to  additional  expensa 
I  think  the  tone  between  his  Boy al  Highness  and  her  ladyship 
was  somewhat  aiffre-dovx.  She  was  against  all  additional 
expense.  Yarmouth  seems  out  of  favour  with  papa  and 
mamma — they  are  certainly  so  with  him — he  is  more  sensible 
to  attentions  than  I  thought  him,  and  they  do  not  spoil  him 
by  too  much  fondness.  From  several  expressions  he  has  used, 
T  bc^in  to  think  Lord  Hertford  would  not  permit  him  to  con- 
tinue in  Parliament  his  own  master. 

December  IQth. — Before  dinner  His  Koyal  Highness  told 
me  he  had  been  reading  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  Swift,  which, 
and  particularly  the  correspondence,  greatly  amused  him; 
and  above  all  he  was  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Sheridan's  character 
to  be  so  exactly  that  of  poor  Sheridan.  He  said  he  thought 
the  best  letters  were  Lord  Bolingbroke's.  I  ventured  to 
mention  Lady  Betty  Germain.  "  Oh  yes,"  said  the  Prince, 
"  excellent,  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry's  very  natural." 
I  had  shown  H.RH.  in  the  morning,  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
40  years  ago  by  Mr&  Delany  (widow  of  the  Dr.  Swift's  friend) 
giving  an  account  of  a  visit  of  the  £oyal  family  to  Bulstrode, 
in  which  H.RH.  was  mentioned ;  he  was  pleased  at  this 
revival  of  early  recollections,  and  assured  me  every  word  of 
the  account  was  trua  After  dinner  there  was  music  as  usual, 
and  H.K.H.  made  me  sit  down  near  him  and  he  repeated  to 
me  all  that  passed  in  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  men 
executed  yesterday  for  foi^ry,  in  which  Lord  Liverpool's 
opinion  prevailed  (against  the  new  Chief  Justice)  to  j»rdon 
two,  and  to  execute  the  law  on  the  three  unfortunates,  who 
died  yesterday.  The  Chief  Justice  seemed  to  think  the  whole 
equally  guilty. 

The  supper  is  only  a  tray  with  sandwiches,  and  wine  and 

water  handed  about.     The  Prince  played  a  hand  or  two  at 

Patience,  and  I  was  rather  amused  to  hear  him  exclaim  loudly 

■'  .       ■'   ■  .when  one  of  the  kings  had  turned  up  vexatiously,  "  Damn 

'  \-   '   ^  *^he  king."  * 

*.'-:  .-- (.  V 

k  A  Q  <.i-^-     M'-  Croker  occasionally  made  a  note  of  anything  he  had 
.  X'-a  <4  ii,  fr^heard  or  read  which  amused  him,  and  the  first  small  collec- 
tion of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  among  his  papers  of  1818.     It 
may  fitly  be  introduced  by  an  extract  &om  one  of  his  own 
letters  to  Lord  Yarmouth : — 
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I'll  tell  yon  a  pleasant  piece  of  Ruasion  diploToacy.  Wben 
Archduke  Michael  went  to  Ireland,  he  found  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Vice  Regis,  would  not  pay  him  the  visit,  and  he 
of  course  had  to  wait  upon  him.  This  was  had  enough  for  a 
proud  stomach,  hut  he  was  moreover  afraid  that  he  would 
have  been  obliged  faire  CattHchajrUn-e  and  to  avoid  this  afiront 
he  resolved  to  foUow  the  huiagier  at  once  wherever  he  went, 
quite  sure  that  it  would  lead  him  at  ouce  to  the  Viceroy's 
presence.  They  accordingly  stuck  close  to  the  poor  foot- 
man, and  earthed  him  in  lady  Talbot's  dressing-room ;  and 
ao  the  interview  took  place  in  her  Ladyship's  presence,  and 
in  the  midat  of  her  drying-box  and  eau-de-Cologne  bottles — 
and  this  was  considered  by  the  Tartar  as  a  grand  coup. 

{From  Mt.  Croker's  Notebook^ 

Mr.  Bankes'  manners  in  society  are  not  very  easy  or  agree- 
able. He  has  juat  published  a  hiatoiy  of  Kome,  which  was 
pronounced  dull,  "  and  yet,"  said  Jekyll,  "  his  Rome  is  better 
than  his  company."* 

There  is  an  inscription  on  the  great  Spanish  mortar  in  the 
park  in  no  very  classical  Latin.  Part  of  the  ornaments  on 
the  carriage  are  dogs'  heads ;  Why  dogi^  heads  /  "  to  account 

for  the  Latin,"  said  Jekyll. 

The  Sun  office,  in  the  Strand,  was  one  of  the  first  which 
exhibited  the  fashion,  since  grown  so  common,  of  introducing 
columns ;  when  it  was  noticed  as  a  novelty,  it  was  answered 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  very  ancient  fashion — "  Atria 
aolis  erant  sublimibus  alta  columnis." 

Mr.  Pepper,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  Irish  sporting 
world,  asked  Loril  Norbury  to  surest  a  name  for  a  very 
fine  hunter  of  his ;  Lord  Norbury,  himself  a  good  sportsman, 
who  knew  that  Mr.  Pepper  had  had  a  fall  or  two,  advised  him 
to  call  the  horse  "  Feppercaster." 

*  [It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  at  ihiB  period  the  b«hi<mable  pronun-  ^'m.  Ahvi  ]  \.k 

ciatlonof  the  word  woe  "Boom."    Tlie  work  here  referred  to,  by  Hr.  Henry  '••^J^  t/i  i  .>  .  , 

Bankos,  H.P.,  wai  publiBhed  in  1818,  under  the  title  of  "llie  Unl  and  JCti»...  .  '  U. 
Constitutional  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Foundation  to  the  age  of 

AugUBtUB."] 

VOL.  L  K 
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Mr.  O'CoDDetl,  whose  arrest  by  the  civil  power  as  he  was 

proceeditig  to  meet  Mr.  Peel  was  supposed  not  to  be  quite 

iuToltmtaiy  on  his  own  part,  was  soon  after  arguing  a  law 

point  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  happened  to  use  the  phrase, 

A      "I  fear,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  make  myself  understood."     " Go 

^\f       on,  go  on,  Mr,  O'Connell,"  replied  Lord  Norbury,  "  no  one  is 

^        more  easily  apprehended." 

December,  1818,^We  had  made  ApaHie  earree  to  go  down 
with  Lord  Yarmouth  to  shoot  in  Suffolk,  After  it  was 
formed,  Mr.  Horace  Seymour  begged  to  be  admitted  as  a 
fifth.     I  supported  his  demand  thus — 

"  To  a  party  of  four  t'were  imcksiuc  to  stint  us, 
Hi»stiua,  I  think,  bats  some  light  to  be  Quintus." 

When  we  went  to  France  immediately  after  Waterloo,  we 
fonnd  great  difficulty  in  landing  at  Boulogne.  The  town 
major  took  me  almost  into  custody,  and  insisted  on  my  going 
to  the  Governor's.  As  we  went  along  he  was  very  vehement 
in  his  assurances  that  the  result  of  the  recent  batUe  had  been 
exaggerated ;  the  flower  of  the  army  was  saved,  and  especially 
the  vUille  garde  was  still  in  considerable  force.  I  observed  as 
we  walked  along  that  there  was  not  a  regular  soldier  in  the 
town;  and  when  we  came  to  the  Governor's,  I  found  the 
guard  mounted  by  a  party  of  the  national  guard  of  the  place, 
dressed  in  rags,  smock-frocks,  great  coats,  every  thing  but 
uniform;  and  I  verily  believe  the  youngest  of  the  sqaad 
must  have  been  sixty.  I  had  hitherto  made  no  answer  to 
my  conductor,  but  I  now  ventured  to  take  my  revenge  by 
saying— -"Ce  sont  apparemmentles  restes  de  la  vieille  garde," 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  run  me  through  the  body. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

1819. 

Hr.  Croker  eJocted  for  YfUTODuth — Speech  on  the  Catholic  Claims — Hia 
OpinionB  on  the  Neceaeity  of  ConcesBion— Parliamentary  Reform— 
The  Right  of  large  Manufacturing  Towns  to  Reprewintation — Repre- 
aentations  ta  Lord  Liverpool — Mr.  Crokor  as  a  Reformer— Literary 
Work — The  Ouardian  Newspaper— Sir  Walter  8cott  on  the  Project 
— Mr,  Croker'a  Standing  in  the  World  of  Letters — CritiwBma  on  a 
Tragedy — Advice  to  an  Amateur  Dramatist — Elackwoo^t  Magaztnt 
—Byron's  Application  for  a  Consulship — 'Don  Juan' — The  Clunia 
of  "one  Priagle" — Mr.  Peel  and  Specie  Paymenta— Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  from  Hydrophobia— The  Princess  of  Wales  in 
Paris — Soutl)ey  on  Freedom  of  the  Press— Table  Talk. 

Mr.  Cboker  did  not  succeed  in  }ns  first  attempt  to  secure  s 
seat  in  Parliament  for  Dublin  Univeraity,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him,  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  to  find 
some  other  constituency  which  would  be  willing  to  elect  him. 
This  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  With 
the  infiuence  of  the  Hertford  family  on  his  side,  he  was 
returned  fisr  Yarmouth,  and  when  Grattan  brought  forward, 
in  May,  his  motion  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  Mr.  Croker 
distinguished  himself  by  delivering  a  speech  of  remarkable 
vigour  and  eloquence.  Mr.  Spring  Kice,  afterwards  Lord 
Monteagle,  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  this 
speech. 

Mr.  ^ring  Rice  to  Mr.  Carey. 

May  3rd,  1819. 

My  dear  Cabey, 
I  write  to  you  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  pleasure  to  you.     I  have  just 
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heard  your  friend  Croker,  and  you  could  not  wish  him  or 
any  favourite  of  yours  to  have  made  a  stronger  or  more 
favourable  impression  upon  the  House.  His  speech  was  one 
which  was  calculated  to  conciliate  at  this  aide  of  the  Channel 
and  to  gratify  at  the  other.  It  waa  replete  with  ingenuity 
and  yet  free  from  fanciful  refinement  It  was  characterise 
by  an  acuteness  of  legal  deduction,  and  yet  exempt  from 
sophistry  or  the  pedantry  of  profession.  It  treated  a  worn- 
out  subject  so  as  to  m^e  it  appear  a  new  one.  But  its 
principal  merit  in  my  eyes  lay  in  its  frankness,  warmth,  and 
sincerity.  It  redeemed  the  pledge  and  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  his  '  Historical  Sketch.'  li  showed  him  to  be  an  lumest 
IrisJiman  tw  less  than  an  able  statesman.  It  showed  him  at 
this  moment  to  be  disinterested,  and  ready  to  quit  the  road  of 
fortune  under  the  auspices  of  his  personal  friend  Feel,  if  the 
latter  was  only  to  be  conciliated  by  what  Oxonians  term 
orthodoxy,  and  we  Cantabs  consider  as  intolerance. 

All  this  pleased  me  exceedingly,  and  if  it  pleased  me,  it 
must  have  delighted  othere,  for  you  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
I  feel  strongly  and  have  cause  to  feel  the  peculiar  unkind- 
nesa,  and  I  will  say  the  unfair  unkindness,  with  which 
Croker  treated  me.  With  all  the  faults  he  discovered  in  my 
unfortunate  '  Primitite  Literaria;,'  he  should  have  seen  a  dis- 
position to  do  right,  and  he  ought  to  have  pardoned  the 
execution  for  the  sake  of  the  motive.  I  therefore  cannot  but 
feel  strongly  hostile  to  the  official  reviewer— but  this  only 
gives  me  an  additional  pleasure  in  doing  full  justice  to  the 
talents  he  has  displayed,  and  I  only  allude  to  the  circum- 
stances to  give  you  a  yet  more  favourable  scale  by  which  to 
measure  your  friend's  success.  ...  I  cannot  refuse  to  myself 
or  to  yf)u  the  pleasure  of  writing  and  of  hearing  the  praise 
of  yoiir'  friend,  reserving  to  myself  every  right  of  future 
hostility  whenever  it  may  he  my  fate  to  be  able  to  descend 
into  those  lists  where  he  is  so  powerful  a  champion. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

T.  Speing  Ricb. 

Mr.  Grattan's  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  243  noes  to  241 
ayes,  and  this  was  almost  the  last  occasion  upon  which  the 
great  orator  was  able  to  exert  himself  for  the  cause  which  he 
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had  80  much  at  heart.  In  the  following  year,  Jost  as  be 
was  about  to  b^in  the  long  battle  over  again,  he  was 
struck  down  with  the  illness  which  proved  fiital,  but  he 
found  strength  to  declare  that  the  settlement  of  the  qneeldon 
was  "  essential  to  the  permanent  tranquillity  and  happiness 
of  the  country."  This  was  substantially  the  view  which 
Mr.  Cioker  had  always  taken.  He  enters  folly  into  his 
motive  for  dealing  with  the  question  on  the  particular  occa- 
sion now  referred  to  in  the  following  letters : — 

Mr.  Groker  to  the  Provost  of  Dublin  UmversUy. 

Maj  4th,  1B19. 

My  dear  Sir, 
You  will  perceive  by  the  newspapers  that  I  had  last  night 
spoken  on  the  Catholic  question,  but  I  fear  you  will  tiom 
them  form  but  a  very  imperfect  opinion  aa  to  what  I  said. 
I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  my  sentiments  on  this 
subject  are  at  variance,  at  least  in  some  points,  with  those  of 
some  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends,  yonreelf  amongst  others ; 
and  I  have  therefore  for  many  years  declined  to  take  any 
part  in  the  debates.  It  happened  to  me,  however,  as  part  of 
my  official  duty,  to  have  to  introduce  two  years  ago  the  Bill 
admitting  the  Catholics  to  the  Army  and  Navy ;  in  my 
researches  into  the  laws  while  framing  that  Act,  I  discovered 
(or  think  I  did)  that  the  law  was  already  what  the  Govern- 
ment had  consented  to  make  it,  and  the  BUI  was  in  fact 
brought  in  and  passed  at  the  desire  of  the  Protestant  part  of 
the  Government,  in  order,  I  presume,  to  avoid  any  considera- 
tion of  a  wider  question.  Since  that  time  I  pursued  my 
inquiries  further,  and  I  really  found  the  whole  state  of  the 
law  to  be  so  strange  and  anomaloiis,  so  contradictory  and 
ineffective,  that  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  nor 
my  honour  to  keep  my  discovery,  for  such  I  may  call  it,  to 
myself.  I  was  not,  however,  hasty  in  bringing  it  forward, 
nor  did  I  bring  it  forward  in  a  way  to  entrap  or  surprise  the 
advocates  of  the  Protestant  causa  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Leslie 
Foster,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  Ireland  have  been  long 
acquainted  with  my  view  of  this  question,  and  I  spoke  last 
night,  by  armngemcnt  with  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Foster,  before 
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tliem,  that  they  might  detect  any  fallacy  in  my  argument. 
I  was  not  speaking  for  victory,  nor  advocating  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics ;  I  was  apprising  the  Frotestants  of  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  state  of  the  law,  and  soKciting  them  to 
examine  for  themselves.  In  all  I  have  ever  done  or  said,  or 
ever  shall  do  or  say,  my  first  and  greatest  object  is  the 
Protestant  Church,  "the  most  glorious  combination,"  as  I 
said  last  night,  "  of  the  goodnesB  of  Ood,  and  the  gratitude 
and  adoration  of  man ;  of  divine  wisdom  and  of  human 
expediency  that  ever  was  exhibited  upon  earth,  and  I  never 
can  approve  the  slightest  concession  to  the  Catholics  tJiat 
can  be  inconsistent  with  the  glory,  the  safety,  and  the  as- 
cendency of  the  Church."  With  these  sentiments,  and 
placed  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  stood, 
I  trust  that  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  I  could  not  but 
deliver  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  we  ought  to  enter  into 
a  reconsideration  of  the  existimg  state  of  the  laws,  and  that 
my  friends,  even  those  who  might  differ  &om  me  as  to  the 
details  of  the  Catholic  question,  would  be  pleased  at  seeing 
me  take  a  new  and  important  view  of  the  subject,  and  com- 
municating te  both  sides  of  the  House  information  which  it 
had  not  before  received. 

Believe  me,  &c, 

J.  W.  C. 

P.S. — Peel  and  Plunkett  were  hanging  back,  each  un- 
willing to  speak  first,  and  by  accident  both  were  precluded 
from  speaking,  and  the  debate  ended  suddenly. 

Mr.  Croher  to  the  Bev.  C.  Elrington. 

May  2lBt,  1819. 

My  deab  Charles, 

I  was  not  blind  when  I  rose  to  second  Grattan's  motion  to 
the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  to  which  I  was  likely  to  subject 
myself,  but  the  Act  which  I  had  brought  in  and  passed  two 
years  ago  was  become  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  its  real  meaning  and  effect  were  so  little  understood, 
that  I  felt  obliged  in  duty  and  honour  to  make  an  exposition 
of  the  existing  law,  out  of  wliich  that  particular  Act  had 
grown. 

Besides,  my  sentiments  had  been  known  for  these  twenty 
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years  to  be  in  farout  of  the  Catholica,  bnt  I  was  anxious  to  have 
it  underatood  that  I  supported  them,  not  on  their  own  claims 
or  merita,  but  out  of  my  anxiety  for  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment, which  I  look  upon  as  mote  endangered  by  their  exclusion 
than  it  could  be  by  their  admission.  I  lament  trom  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  this  unhappy  question  which  dividea,  not 
only  the  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  the  Protestants 
themselves ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  this,  that  I  should  be 
so  lost  in  character  as  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  your 
friendship  and  support,  if,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  I  had  endeavoured  to  evade  delivering  my  opinion. 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  why  I  seconded  Grattan's  motion ; 
it  was  an  odd  circumstance.  I  had  intended  to  have  moved 
an  amendment  upon  hia  motion,  which  amendment  would 
only  have  gone  to  appointing  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
what  was  Uie  state  of  the  law,  and  botii  Peel  and  Foster 
were  apprised  of  my  intention ;  but  when  we  found  Grattan's 
motion,  which  we  had  not  seen  beforehand,  pointing  directly 
to  the  same  point  of  oaths  and  declarations,  Foster  thought, 
and  so  did  all  who  sat  near  me,  that  instead  of  moving  an 
amendment  I  could  do  nothing  so  properly  aa  to  second  the 
motion,  particularly  aa  I  was  desirous  of  opening  to  the 
House  as  soon  as  possible  my  new  view  of  the  law,  and  of 
giving  both  Peeliand  Foster,  who  were  aware  of  what  I  had 
to  say,  a  full  opportunity  of  answering  me.  In  short,  on  a 
review  of  the  whole  case,  I  am  convinced  that  I  could  not 
have  done  otherwise,  and  if  you  had  been  sitting  by  my  side 
you  could  not  have  advised  me  to  any  other  course. 

J.  W.  C. 


Another  question  of  the  day,  on  which  Mr.  Croker  took  a 
more  liberal  view  than  the  great  majority  of  his  party,  was 
tiiat  of  Parliamentary  Beform.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
timely  concesBions  would  prevent  unreasonable  demands  and 
dangerous  agitation  at  a  later  period,  and  moreover  he 
believed  that  such  concessions  were  required  alike  by 
considerations  of  justice  and  the  interests  of  the  country. 
The  chief  manufacturing  towns,  which  were  then  so  rapidly 
extending  —  Manchester   and    Birmingham,    Sheffield   and 
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Leeds — were  entirely  without  repteaentation  in  Farliament, 
while  numbers  of  small  and  corrapt  boroughs  were  allowed  to 
elect  two  Members.  Manchester  at  that  time  (1819)  had  a 
population  of  112,000  (in  1883,  over  400;000).  Birmingham 
of  97,000  (now  about  500,000),  Leeds,  54,000  (now  309.000), 
and  Sheffield,  52,000  (now  about  290,000).  Mr.  Croker  saw 
the  Decessity  of  giving  to  communities  such  as  these  their 
proper  representation  in  ParliameDt,  and  he  drew .  up  and 
presented  to  Lord  Liverpool  a  paper  containing  a  list 
of  all  the  towns  which  contained  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  and  upwards,  and  which  sent  no  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  were  thirly-three  towns  thtw 
enumerated,  many  of  them  in  the  mannfacturiag  districts, 
and  Mr.  Creker  urged  their  claims  to  one  member  at 
least,  if  not  more.  He  recommended  that  the  Gram- 
pound  franchise,  then  forfeited  through  bribery,  should 
be  "  resumed,"  and  given  to  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  and  that 
tiie  seats  for  East  Retford  should  bo  taken  away  and  given 
to  Mancheeter  and  Birmingham.  Lord  Liverpool  received 
the  proposition  with  indifference,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  no  steps  whatever  towards  carrying  it  out,  although 
the  forfeited  franchise  of  Grampound  might  at  once  have 
been  disposed  of.  In  1830,  Mr.  Croker  substantially  re- 
peated his  recommendations  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  but 
afteryvards,  when  much  larger  measures  of  Farliamentary 
Eeform  were  brought  forward,  he  opposed  them  with  an 
energy  which  astonished  friends  and  foes  alike.  His  reasons 
will  clearly  appear  from  his  correspondence  of  a  later  period ; 
at  present  it  will  suffice  to  quote  a  fragment  which  is  found 
upon  the  margin  of  an  old  proof-sheet  of  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Croker,  in  which  tlie  writer  had  said  that 
"  restlessness  "  was  the  great  characteristic  of  the  subject  of 
the  memoir.     Upon  this  Mr.  Croker  writes : — 
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I  cannot  presutue  to  gainsay  other  people's  opinion,  but  I 
fed  as  if  my  energy,  or  rather  activity,  was  not  mere 
"  restleasaeaa."  I  think  that  of  all  the  men  I  have  lived 
with,  I  was,  on  the  whole,  the  least  inclined  to  mere  change, 
even  of  place — well  inclined  to  be  busy,  but  not,  I  think,  rest- 
less. My  first  feeling,  both  in  pubHc  and  private,  was  quieta 
-non  movere.  I  was  ready  and  forward  to  improve  tiie  modus 
operaTidi,  but  I  had  a  great  reluctance  to  ah^e  any  admitted 
principle — a  principle  once  set  in  motion  seemed  to  me  ajt 
avalanche  that  could  not  be  stopped  till  it  had  expended 
itself,  and  God  would  only  know  what  mischief  it  might  do 
in  its  course.  This  was  my  main  and  innate  objection  to 
the  Whig  Reform  Bill — the  reforms  which  I  myself  urged  on 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Peel  were  so  limited  and  guard^  that 
they  involved  no  change,  and  were  in  fact  a  recurrence  to 
existing  principles  and  old  constitutional  practice. 

I  refused  subsequently  to  make  one  of  (iie  Duke  of 
WeDington's  attempted  Cabinet  in  May  1831,  which  was  to 
have  adopted  "  a  lai^e  measure  of  reform."  I  thought  that 
from  Conservatives  would  have  been  not  only  a  sacrifice  of 
private  and  public  character,  but  would  hasten  and  extend 
the  mischief  even  beyond  what  the  Whigs  could  venture  to  do. 
Peel  and  I  walked  out  of  a  meeting  at  the  Duke's  together, 
leaving  Lyndhurst,  Hardinge,  Sutton,  and  one  or  two  others 
who  were  willing  to  make  the  experiment.  The  Duke 
afterwards  sent  for  me  alone  and  was  seriously  angry  that  I 
was  still  obstinate,  but  most  unreasonably ;  for  exclusive  of 
my  resolution  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  kvnd  of  reform 
(I  bad  been  an  old  friend  and  advocate  to  the  enfranchising 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  with  the  forfeited 
franchises  of  Grampound,  Penryn,  East  Eetford,  and  another 
delinquent  borough,  and  had  proposed  and  prepared  a  schrane 
for  doing  so  in  1820,  which  the  then  Cabinet  had  almost 
f^eed  to),  I  say  besides  that  resolution,  I  had  on  our  general 
resignation  in  November,  1830,  apprised  both  the  Duke  and 
Feel  that  I  would  never  take  political  office  t^ain. 

Nothing,  then,  came  of  Mr.  Ci'oker's  attempt  to  anticipate 
the  inevitable  agitation  on  the  Beform  question,  and  tJiere 
is  no  evidence  that  he  took  any  further  active  part  in 
politics  during  the  remainder  of  this  year.  It  is  once 
more  to  literature  that  he  appears  to  have  devoted  his  leisure 
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hours,  and  in  the  autumn  he  was  engaged  with  his  ubuoI 
ardoui  in  that  most  dangerons  of  all  experiments  —  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  paper.  A  title  which  has  always 
been  a  fevouiite  with  projectors  of  Conservative  jonmals — 
the  "  Constitution  " — ^was  originally  thought  of,  but  it  was 
changed,  on  Mr.  Croker's  suggestion,  to  the  "Guardian." 
The  first  number  was  bad,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr.  Croker 
explained  the  whole  afTair,  and  supplied  incideutally  a  defi- 
nition of  what  he  understood  by  the  phrase  "Toryism," 
in  letters  to  Mr.  Lockhart  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart, 

November  18th,  1819. 
SIE, 

I  trust  that  the  mutual  converse  of  our  common  friends 
has  so  far  made  us  acquainted  as  to  justify  me  in  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  without  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  personal  introduction  to  you.  The  occasion  is  this.  Some 
literary  gentlemen  have  detennined  to  set  up  a  weekly  paper 
on  principles  diametrically  opposite  to  the  weekly  joumala 
which  are  now  in  vogue,  that  is,  principles  of  morality,  loyalty, 
respect  for  constituted  authorities,  &c. — in  short,  Toryiem.  It 
is  intended  that  this  paper  should  be  not  merely  a  polemical 
one,  but  should  also  be  in  other  respects  an  entertaining  and 
useful  newspaper.  Now  what  I  have  to  request  of  your  kind- 
ness is,  that  you  will  communicate  this  d^ign  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  that  you  will  both  favour  this  new  undertaking  with  the 
assistance  of  your  pens.  If  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
Gmstitvium  (the  intended  nsjne  of  the  paper)  shall  appear  to 
you  and  Mr.  Wilson  to  deserve  your  support,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Whigs  and  Eeformers  in  Scotland  will  afford  you  an 
ample  iield  and  plenty  of  game. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Croly,  author  of '  Paris,'  and  some  other  works, 
is  the  editor  and  joint  proprietor ;  the  son  of  Mr.  Street,  of 
the  CokHct,  is  the  other  proprietor,  and  though  I  cannot  at  all 
answer  for  the  talents  tliey  may  exhibit,  I  think  I  can  venture 
to  promise  tliat  their  principles  will  be  such  as  we  can  approve. 

You  will  see  that  for  obvious  reasons  I  have  not  been 
authorized  to  mention  this  matter  to  Mr.  Blackwood,  and  I 
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think  it  will  be  better  that  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  it ; 
he  has  quite  enough  on  his  shoulders  already.  For  the  Bame 
reasons  it  has  not  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Murray ;  but  aa 
much  of  the  aucceas  of  the  paper  will  depend  upon  its  adver- 
tisements, we  must  have  an  agent  in  Scotland  to  collect 
advertisements  and  subscriptions;  you  perhaps  would 
have  the  goodness  to  point  out  some  one  to  whom  the  pro- 
prietors might  address  themselves  for  this  purpose.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  that  you  should  interfere  with  this  person, 
but  that  you  should  acquaint  me  through  what  channel 
Mr.  Croly  might  apply  for  this  assistance. 

J.  W.  C. 


Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Croker. 

[Without  date.] 
My  dkab  Ceoker, 

I  had  yours  with  the  Prospectus.  No  doubt  subscriptions 
will  be  found  here,  and  advertisements  will  foUow  circula- 
tion. Circulation,  however,  will  depend  on  the  labour 
exerted,  and,  frankly,  you  must  exert  yourself  to  get  support. 
What  is  Canning  doing  ?  He  must  not  wear  tfie  kerchief 
now,  if  possible.  The  prospectus  is  extremely  well  written. 
Support  it  in  the  same  strain,  and  it  will  do.  But  as  it 
requires  a  strong  man  to  jostle  through  a  crowd,  so  it  demands 
a  well  supported  paper  to  make  its  way  through  the  scores 
that  set  up  pretensions  to  public  favour.  But  strength  will 
conquer  in  both  cases,  and  though  we  shall  do  all  that  is 
possible  in  Scotland,  yet  the  main  impulse  must  be  given 
from  London.  In  the  meanwhile,  to  show  we  are  not  quite 
idle,  I  send  you  a  "  Vision  "  "  which  has  made  a  little  noise 
amongst  us,  and  which  is  to  be  followed  by  others  adapted 
to  the  times. 

Our  HLanufacturing  districts  are  in  a  sad  state ;  indeed,  as 
bad  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  But  I  have  no  great  fear  of  the 
result.  The  people  of  property,  by  which  I  mean  all  who 
have  anything  to  lose,  however  little  that  may  be,  are  taking 
the  alarm,  and  mustering  fast. 

Bat  I  need  say  the  less  of  these  matters  as  I  hope,  unless 
unforeseen  events  should  keep  me  at  my  post,  to  t^  in  town 

*  [lltroe  essays  on  certain  popular  dcliudona,  publiiilied  in  December, 
1819,  and  January,  1820.] 
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about  the  New  Year,  when  wc  will  have  time  to  talk  over 
these  as  well  as  ovei  more  agi'eeable  suhjecta. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Walteb  Scott. 


Mr.  Croker  to  Waller  Scott. 

Deoembec  13th,  1819. 

My  deab  Scott, 

Pray  don't  judge  of  the  Guardian  by  its  first  silly  number. 
Our  editor,  a  man  of  great  talents,  is,  I  find,  a  bad  drudge ; 
but  I  hope  next  number  to  force  him  into  a  better  course  in 
spite  of  his  mulishnesa.  Mon  Dieu,  said  the  French  woman, 
qae  Us  gens  iVesprU  sont  b&ea.     Such  is  out  editor. 

Your  "  Vision  "  I  had  before,  and  intended  to  have  inserted 
half  of  it  in  our  first  number,  but  the  aiticle  on  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was  too  long  to  admit  the  other,  and  too  important 
to  be  omitted.  Ours  being  a  weekly  paper,  must  of  necessity 
deal  in  short  articles.  I  therefore  intend  to  cut  yours  in 
two,  and  I  do  entreat  and  b^  of  you  that  you  will  send  me 
some  more  of  the  same  kind ;  but  if  possible  don't  exceed 
half  a  column  at  a  time ;  as  many  half  columns  as  you  please, 
but  always  half  columns.  We  find  that  long  articles  in 
Sunday  papers  have  a  bad  effect.  If  you  Scots  will 'take  up 
the  Guardian  and  make  it  your  veliicle,  it  will  soon  make  its 
way  in  Scotland,  and  with  tenfold  greater  effect  than  a  mere 
Scottish  publication. 

Yours,  &&, 

J.  W.  C. 


Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Edinburgh,  Deoemher  I7th,  1819. 
My  dear  Crokeh, 
Inter  anna  sUcnt  Miism — I  fear  the  sharp  temper  of  the 
times  will  not  be  put  down  by  our  literary  exertions.  How- 
ever, they  shall  not  be  wanting.  We  are  gathering  and 
anning  fast  here,  and  I  expect  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  tiie 
country  to  bring  out  those  with  whom  I  may  hope  t«  have 
some  influence.  They  are,  high  and  low,  extremely  loyal, 
and  ready  to  take  arms ;  and  if  Cumberland  and  Northumber- 
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land  be  but  half  so  bad  aa  you  say  in  London,  it  ia  time  the 
pleaaant  men  of  Teviotdale  were  in  motion.  If  times  sliould 
■  turn  worse,  I  hope  that  my  son  Walter  may  have  leave  of 
absence  from  his  rej^iment,  as  he  might  be  of  great  use  with 
us.  In  the  meantime  there  is  much  distress  in  my  family. 
On  Monday  ray  mother  was  struck  with  a  paralytic  affection, 
from  whicli,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  her  recovery  is  not  to 
be  expected ;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  her  brother 
(my  uncle,  a  most  respectable  and  excellent  physician)  died 
suddenly  on  Tuesilay  morning.  My  aunt,  the  only  remaining 
member  of  the  family,  is  dangerously  ill ;  and  as  we  lived  on 
terms  of  great  affection,  we  are  much  distressed.  So  it  may 
be  some  time  before  I  can  help  the  Guardian  effectually. 
I  have  not  seen  it  yet.  Will  you  hand  to  the  Editor  the 
subscriptions  on  the  other  side  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Walter  Scott. 

Mr.  Croker'e  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  had  grown  and 
spread  every  year  since  his  appearance  in  London,  and  it  ia 
evident  from  his  correspondence  that  authors  of  all  degrees  of 
merit  were  accustomed  to  send  their  productions  to  him  for 
an  "  opinion,"  and  that  in  many  caaes  he  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  give  it,  always  with  perfect  frankness,  and  yet  with 
a  kindness  of  heart  which  was  a  characteristic  of  his  nature, 
although  he  did  not  invariably  allow  this  side  of  his  dis- 
position to  appear  in  hia  published  writings.  On  one 
occasion,  somebody  sent  him  a  long  play  to  read,  and 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  worthless  stuff,  Mr.  Croker 
wrote  a  careful  letter  of  criticism  and  good  advice  to  the 
author,  the  criticism  on  the  play  being  marked  by  all  his 
accustomed  keenness  and  sense  of  humour,  while  the  asperi- 
ties of  his  more  formal  reviews  were  mercifully  omitted. 
The  author  had,  it  would  appear,  appealed  in  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction for  "patronage;"  and  he  asked  for  this,  by  way  of 
making  more  sure  of  getting  it,  in  two  languages,  English 
and  Latin.  "  But,"  Mr.  Croker  tells  him,  you  demand  that 
whicli  "  I  cannot  give  you,  which  no  man  can  give  you.    The 
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public  is  the  only  patroD  nowadays.  If  you  have  talenUi, 
notlung  can  keep  you  down ;  if  you  have  not,  no  partiality 
can  raise  you."  WiUi  r^ard  to  the  play  itself — it  was 
a  tragedy — he  wrote :  "  Let  it  not  mortify  you  if  I  say  that  if 
a  manager  were  to  ask  my  advice  on  a  similar  piece,  I  should 
not  advise  him  to  produce  it  The  first,  and  the  second,  and 
the  third  requisites  in  s  tragedy  are,  in  myhamble  jui^ment, 
interest,  interest,  interest.  The  poetry,  and  the  plan,  and 
the  persons  are  aH  secondary  considerations ;  the  persons 
may  be  faultless,  the  plan  regular,  the  poetry  beautiful,  and 
yet  there  may  be  no  interest ;  and  if  there  be  not,  it  never 
can  succeed  on  the  stage.  .  .  .  Why  should  all  the  person- 
ages of  your  play  be  poets  ?  Why  cannot  an  old  Spanish 
captain  see  the  sun  set  without  comparing  him  to  a  bride- 
groom ?  Why  cannot  tiie  general  of  a  besie^g  army  look 
at  a  town  without  talking  of  '  gilding  its  towering  walls  ?' 
Why  must  one  lady  invoke  memory  to  '  wear  the  rugged 
etchii^  of  despair  from  a  cold  heart  of  rock  ?'  and  why 
must  another  talk  of  a  warm  bath  as  being  '  las^tnde  divine, 
that  wings  the  soul  for  Paradise ? '"  To  sweeten  this  whole- 
some but  doubtless  unpleasant  medicine,  Mr.  Croker  offered 
to  pay  half  the  expense  of  publishing  the  tragedy,  if  the 
author  still  thought  the  public  were  waiting  to  extend 
a  greeting  to  him.  But  he  advised  him  not  to  place  his 
dependence  on  literature.  "  In  former  days,"  he  wrote,  "  in 
which  we  read  so  much  of  the  miseries  of  authors,  it  would 
be  hard  to  name  a  man  of  talents  and  good  condnct  who 
did  not  rise  to  respectability  and  a  competence,  if  not  to 
affluence.  And  nowadays,  although  we  never  hear  of 
f&rtunes  made  by  literature,  we  should  find,  I  fear,  on  inquiry 
that  there  is  in  the  lower  ranks  of  authors  as  much  misery 
as  ever."  Mr.  Croker  held  the  same  opinion  on  this 
subject  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
literature  might  do  well  enough  as  a  staff,  but  was  worthless 
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«8  a  crutch.  And  yet  Scott  could  make  £24,000  by  one 
novel,  and  he  id  believed  to  have  realised  from  his  pen  no 
lees  a  sum  than  £500,000. 

One  of  Mr.  Croker's  valued  c«iTespondenta  on  literary 
matters  was  Mr,  William  Blackwood,  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  magazine,  whose  list  of  contributors  would  be 
found  to  include  some  of  the  most  famoua  names  of  the 
present  century.  Mr.  Blackwood  always  invited  Mr.  Croker 
to  express  a  frank  and  free  opinion  of  "M^a,"  and  Mr. 
Croker  generally  complied  with  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  W.  Blackaood. 

August  24th,  1819. 

Mt  dsab  Sir, 

I  have  received  your  last  number,  and  in  return  the  beet 
kind  of  thiuiks  I  can  give  you  is  my  honest  opinion  of  its 
merits. 

As  a  series  of  essays,  critical  and  humorous,  it  is  excellent ; 
bnt  in  this  part  of  the  world  we  tiiink  there  is  too  much 
criticism  and  humour  for  a  magazine.  In  a  work  of  this 
kind  we  expect  curious  facts  and  misGcllaneons  information. 

Professed  reviews  shoiild  be  left  to  the  professed  reviewers ; 
and  allow  me  to  say,  that'  the  personal  and  local  pleasantry 
which  ia  bo  abundant  in  your  magazine,  and  which,  I  have 
no  donbt,  must  be  delightful  in  Edinburgh  and  Gla^ow,  is 
Jure  scarcely  understood,  and  in  Ireland  I  have  some  reason 
to  know  that  it  is  a  perfect  puzzle.  Tou  can  best  judge  the 
state  of  your  sale,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  in 
England  we  should  like  your  magazine  better  if  it  were  more 
magazinish.  The  fact  is,  you  are  too  strong ;  your  contri- 
butors are  too  able ;  they  melt  down  into  a  monthly  pamphlet 
the  materials  wliich  would  fumiah  out  perennial  volumes. 
I  am,  as  they  are,  fond  of  angling ;  and  I  can  well  imagine 
the  pleasure  they  have  in  hooking  the  huge  Whigs,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  floundering  efforts,  dragging  3iem  to  light  and 
aafcly  basketing  them.  But  fishing  for  men,  as  for  fishes, 
should  not  be  your  daily  employment  but  your  occasional 
amusement;  and  your  notices  of  literary  works  should  be 
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short,    light,    aiid    piquaiit.     The    last    quality    you    liave 
at  will.  ^ 

Excuse  my  presumption  in  intruding  these  suggestions. 
I  make  them  sincerely,  and  out  of  tlie  interest  which  I  take 
in  the  success  of  your  'magazine,  atlmiring,  as  I  do,  the 
principles  and  talents  which  support  it. 

Yours,  &c, 
J.  W.  C. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Lord  Byron  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray  from  Bologna  asking  him  to  get  a  consul's  or 
vice-consul's  appointment  for  a  friend  of  his  at  Ravenna — 
t  is  now  understood,  for  the  Count  Guiccioli.    "  Will  you," 

J  said,  "  get  a  favour  done  for  me  ?     You  can,  by  your 

o^\x-t    mtcii  Government  friends,  Croker,  Canning,  or  my  old  sehool- 
-    ^(^"^"Vivt  fellow  Peel,  and  I  can't    Here  it  is.    Will  you  ask  them  to 


t2^ 


"cul^ 


"uni^mJa   ^  <iU«tipoint  (without  salary  or  enwluvwnt)  a  noble  Italian  (whom 
Cam  «y     tXj  I  will  name  afterwards)  consul  or  vice-consul  for  Itavenna? 
it^H^     *^He  is  a  man  of  veiy  large  property — nohle,  too;   but  he 


J 


»'  aAi-GjS  ~tVx\f  i^hes  to  have  a  British  protection,  in  case  of  changes.  . 

-     .  J  His  motive  is  a  British  protection  in  case  of  n 

'  /     ^/    / .  "iJoii't  you  think  Croker  would  do  it  for  ua  f  .  .  .  Perhaps  a 

^ "'  ^*-  •  '  brother  wit  in  the  Tory  line  might  do  a  good  turn  at  the 

request  of  so  harmless  and  long  absent  a  Whig,  particularly 

,  •  ,    ;  I  ^.,^,  •    as  there  is  no  salary  or  burthen  of  any  sort  to  be  annexed 

J  to  the  office."  *     Mr.  Croker  was  confined  to  hia  house  by 

'    ■  "■         some   passing    ailment   when    Mr.  Murray   forwarded   this 

. , ,  .     • '' '  request  to  him,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "  Tory  "  lost  no 

time  in  endeavouring  to  serve  the  "  Whig." 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Murray. 

September  15th,  1819. 

Dear  Murray, 
My  illness  is  neither  serious  nor  painful,  and  it  is  quite 
a  waste  of  pity  to  throw  it  away  upon  me  at  present,     I  am 
•  [Mooro's  '  lafo  of  Bjron,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  403-94.] 
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in  bed,  indeed,  but  it  is  only  because  my  apothecary  has 
given  me  a  sudorific. 

In  Bpite  of  my  confinement,  however,  I  have  had  an 
opportuni^  of  inquiring  how  Lord  Byron's  wishes  about  the 
F'iee'Consul  can  be  effected.  Consul  is  out  of  the  question, 
for  we  have  a  Consul-Qeneral  at  Venice;  but  the  Vic^ 
Consular  alternative  may  be  achieved  without  much  difS- 
culty.  Yice-Consuls  are  not  appointed  at  home;  if  they 
were,  I  should  not  have  had  the  least  hesitation  in  asking 
Lord  Oastleieagh,  even  though  you  had  published  'Don 
Juan'  without  an  eiasure.  Tories  are  placable  people;  and 
of  all  Tories,  Castlereagh  the  most  so ;  but  as  I  said,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointments  of  Vioe-Consuls ;  they 
are  named  by  the  Consuls,  and  only  approved  (generally  as 
a  matter  of  course)  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Now  our  Venetian 
Consul  is  no  other  than  QifToid's  protSgS  Hoppner,  and  a 
line  from  the  former  to  the  latter  will  insure  the  nomina- 
tion, and  a  line  from  you  to  me,  when  the  said  nomination 
is  sent  home  for  approval  will  insure,  I  should  hope,  its  final 


Thank  you  for  the  perusal  of  the  letter  ;*  it  is  not  very 
good,  but  it  will  vex  these  old  women  of  British  critios, 
whidi  perhaps  is  all  the  author  intended.  I  told  you  from 
the  first  moment  that  I  read  '  Don  Juan,'  that  your  fears  had 
exB^erated  its  danger.  I  say  nothing  about  what  may  have 
been  suppressed ;  but  if  you  had  published  '  Don  Juan '  with- 
out hesitation  or  asteri^s,  nobody  would  have  ever  Hiought 
worse  of  it  than  as  a  larger  Beppo,  gay  and  lively  and  a 
little  loose.  Some  persons  would  have  seen  a  strain  of  satire 
running  beneath  the  gay  surface,  and  might  have  been  vexed 
or  pleased  accordii^  to  their  temper ;  but  there  would  have 
been  no  outcry  either  against  the  publisher  or  author. 
Tours,  &c, 

J.  W.  C. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Murray. 

Sjio,  July  18th,  1819. 

Deas  Musbat, 
I  am  agreeably  disappointed  at  finding  '  Don  Juan '  very 
little  ofTensiva     It  is  by  no  means  worse  than  'Childe 

*  [Byron's  '  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  Hy  Gnuidmothor's  Beview.*] 
VOL.  L  L 
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Harold,'  which  it  resembles  &s  comedy  does  tragedy.  There 
is  a  prodigioim  power  of  versification  in  it,  and  a  great  deal 
of  very  good  pleasantry.  There  is  also  some  magnificent 
poetry,  and  the  shipwreck,  Uioagh  too  long,  and  m  parts 
very  djsgasting,  is  on  the  whole  finely  described.  In  ^ort, 
I  think  it  will  not  lose  him  any  character  aa  a  poet,  and,  on 
the  score  of  morality,  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  a  more  inno- 
cent production  than  '  Childe  Harold.'  What  '  Don  Juan  ' 
may  become  by-and-bye  I  cannot  foresee,  but  at  present 
I  DoA  ratb.er  a  son  of  mine  were  Don  Juan  than,  I  think, 
any  other  of  Lord  Byron's  heroes.  Heaven  grant  he  may 
never  resemble  any  of  them. 

I  had  Crabbe's  teles  with  me  on  shipboard,  and  tJiey 
were  a  treasure.  I  never  was  so  much  taken  with  any- 
thing. The  tales  are  in  general  so  well  conducted  that,  in 
prose,  they  would  be  intorestii^  as  mere  stories ;  but  to  this 
are  added  such  an  admirable  eate  and  force  of  diction,  such 
good  pleasantry,  such  high  principles,  such  a  strain  of  poetry, 
such  a  profundity  of  observation,  and  such  a  gaiety  of  illus- 
tration as  I  never  before,  I  think,  saw  collected.  He  imagines 
his  stories  with  the  humour  and  truth  of  Chancer,  and  tells 
them  with  the  copious  terseness  of  Dryden,  and  the  tender 
and  thoughtful  simplicity  of  Cowper.  This  high  commen- 
dation does  not  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  tales,  nor,  perhaps, 
to  the  whole  of  any  ona  There  are  sad  exceptions  here  and 
there,  which  might  easily  be  removed,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
a  delightful  book. 

Mr.  GitTord  has  set  me  Le^  Hunt  as  a  taiik.  He  asks 
but  two  or  three  pt^es,  and  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do  this 
evening,  but  I  had  rather  have  let  it  alone. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  Cbokee. 

Another  application  arrived  about  the  same  time  &om 
Walter  Scott,  under  circumstances  which  cannot  possibly 
be  better  told  than  by  Mr.  Croker  himself  in  the  following 
letter: — 
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Mt.  Croker  to  Mr.  OimtbarTi. 

September  8th,  181&. 
Deab  GfouLBnaN, 

"  Accept  B  miracle  inatoad  of  wit."  I  Bend  yoa  a  very  dull 
and  almost  ill^ble  piece  of  Walter  Scott's  composition,  bnt 
dull  and  difficult  as  it  is,  I  hope  his  name  and  my  request 
will  induce  you  to  wade  through  the  enclosed  packet. 

The  argument  of  this  new  'Tale  of  my  lAndloid'  is  aa 
follows ; — 

One  Pringle,  &  Scotch  Tory,  bom  lame,  dedicates  himself  to 
literature— sets  up  a  magazine — quarrels  with  his  publisher — 
is  turned  off,  abused  and  ridiculed.  Seta  up  a  new  nu^azine 
in  opposition  to  the  former,  engages  with  the  new  publisher 
for  a  salary  for  five  years,  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
marries,  computing,  as  it  would  seem,  that  nis  marriage  and 
all  its  consequences  must  be  ended  before  five  years.  The 
new  publisher  as  bad  as  the  pld — another  dismissal — the  wife 
breeds  copiously — the  little  all  of  the  increasing  family  100/., 
which,  however,  is  to  last  but  two  years — present  difficulties — 
dreadful  prospects — desperate  projects — em^ration  to  Canada 
or  the  Cape — prefers  C^ada — changes  his  mind — prefers  the 
Cape — how  to  get  there  ?  Applies  to  Walter  Scott,  for  whom 
he  had  done  some  little  literary  jobs — and  on  whose  family  he 
had  some  kind  of  dependence — sets  forth  his  wishes  and  his 
means — the  former  a  grant  of  land — the  latter  500/.,  and  a 
dozen  experienced  farmers  and  their  wives,  his  own  relations 
or  servants.  Walter  Scott  receives  the  proposal,  and  conveys 
it  to  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  His  Lordship  advises 
Scott  to  interest  Mr.  Crolcer,  who  can  interest  Mr.  Goulbum, 
who  can  interest  Lord  Bathurst,  who  can  interest  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  to  do  something  for  the  interest  of  the 
intended  colony  of  the  Pringles. 

Croker,  who  was  himself  bored  with  reading  three  long 
letters  and  one  short  one  on  the  subject,  writes  a  longer 
letter  thau  any  of  them  to  Goulbum,  aod  bores  him  with 
the  whole  galiamatias.  Goulbum  in  a  rage  writes  a  hasty 
refusal  without  reading  the  letters;  next  day  dreadfully 
wet,  can't  go  abroad ;  thinks  he  may  as  well  endeavour  to 
decipher  Walter  Scott's  letter,  and  wade  through  Pringle's. 
Does  so  in  two  hours,  ten  minutes,  fifteen  seconds.  Writes 
a  favourable  answer  to  say  the  proposals  promise  reasonably 
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well,  and  that  he  will  do  all  he  can.  Groker  acqaaints  Scott — 
Scott  tells  Pringla  Pringle  in  ecstasies  of  joy  runs  to  tell 
bis  wife,  big  with  child, — rapture  accelerates  ber  labour. 
Sbe  is  broQ^t  to  bed  of  a  fine  boy,  who  is  cbiistened  Henry- 
Scott-Bathurst-Goulbam  Pringle. 

Finis  of  the  1st  volume. 

Tonra  ever, 

J.W.  G 


There  are,  as  it  has  been  stated,  scarcely  any  references 
to  political  matters  oi  to  public  afrairs  of  any  kind  in  Mr, 
Croker's  correspondence  of  this  year.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  tJie  uTimeions  discussions  which  arose 
in  the  House  on  financial  questions,  and  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  appointment  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fed  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  to  "  consider  the  state  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  at  the  period  fixed  by  law."  It  was 
probably  supposed  that  Peel  would  advocate  the  continued 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  and  Mr.  Wynn  wrote  hL  the 
time,  "  Feel,  who  is  Ghurman  of  the  Bank  Committee,  pro- 
fesses, I  find,  to  have  aa  yet  formed  no  opinion  on  the  subject, 
but  to  be  opm,  to  convietion ;  and  the  same  is  the  language 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,""  We  now  know,  however,  that 
Feel  had  very  decided  opinions,  and  that  they  were  quite 
opposite  to  those  which  had  been  attributed  to  him.  He  was 
in  favour  of  cash  payments,  the  rest  of  the  Conmiittefl  agreed 
^th  him,  the  House  adopted  its  plans,  and  the  Bank  resumed 
specie  payments  in  1821,  This  was  Feel's  first  success  in  the 
field  where  he  was  afterwards  to  make  so  great  a  reputation ; 
and  it  can  only  be  owing  to  some  accident  that  no  record  of 
it  appears  in  any  form  among  Mr.  Croker's  papers.    He  was 

•  The  '  Buckingham  Pftpen ' — the  '  ht/genaj,'  vol  ii.  p.  303. 
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not  idle,  Ba  may  be  seen  bom  bia  letters  dealing  with  the 
general  topica  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Yarmtmth. 

October  8th,  181». 
My  dear  T., 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  poor  Ihike  of  Ridi- 
mond  died  of  hydrophobia,  and  aa  little  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  bite  of  a  tame  fox  which  had  been  irritated.  The  first 
symptom  he  showed  was  on  the  23rd  of  August,  when  he 
wished  to  drink  some  wine  and  water,  but  could  not ;  bow* 
ever,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  minded  it ;  next  day  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  washing  himself,  but  he  dined  and 
drank  some  wine  as  usual ;  he  even  bad  company  with  him ; 
the  tiiird  day  he  desired  to  be  placed  in  a  canoe  and  was 
rowed  on  the  water,  but  be  soon  found  the  agony  greater  than 
he  could  bear,  and  was  forced  to  come  ashore.  On  the  26th 
and  27fh  the  disorder  was  no  longer  to  be  mistaken ;  the 
horrible  convulsions  came  on,  and  during  the  intervals  bis 
mind  was  quite  collected.  He  dictated  messages  to  his 
family  and  triends,  but  every  now  and  then  fresh  convulsions 
disordered  his  fnune  and  intellect,  and  at  last  he  died  on 
the  28th,  quite  exhausted  and  without  a  stru^e. 

This  ta  bat  a  faint  sketch  of  this  most  melancholy  event, 
which  is  a  new  proof  of  the  horrors  of  this  mystorions  disease. 
His  attendants  doubt«d  whether  the  disease  arose  Irom  the 
bite  of  the  fox,  or  from  his  having  caressed  a  favourite  dog 
seven  months  before,  which  had  been  bitten  by  anotiier  dog. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  former  was  the  cause. 

Yours,  &c, 

J.  W.  C. 

Mr.  Croker  to  his  Wife. 

We  talked  of  the  I>uke  of  Sichmond's  death,  and  Lady 
Hamilton  told  us  that  she  had  been  bitten  at  Bnixelles  about 
four  years  ago  by  a  little  dog  that  was  said  to  have  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  of  course  you  may  judge  that  she 
was  very  uneasy ;  but  the  poor  Duke,  who  was  there,  ridiculed 
her  terrors,  and  said  that  there  was  no  such  thii^  as  hydro- 
phobia, that  he  had  been  all  his  life  in  kennels  and  amongst 
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dogs,  and  bitten  a  hundred  times,  and  a  thousand  timea  had 
Been  people  bitten,  and  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of  hydro- 
phobia ;  and,  in  short,  he  thought  it  all  falsehood  and  fancy, 
and  he  never  saw  Lady  Hamilton  after  vithout  in(iuiring  jest- 
ingly whether  she  was  afraid  of  water. 

I  must  tell  you  another  anecdote  of  the  poor  I>ake  whitdi 
Sir  Hu^  told  me,  and  which  is  singular  of  a  man  of  his 
rank.  He  died,  we  know,  in  a  bam — but  it  seems  he  was  also 
bom  itt  a  bam.  His  mother.  Lady  Louisa,  wan  taken  ill 
when  on  a  fishing  party,  and  there  was  only  time  to  carry 
her  to  a  neighbouring  farmyard,  where  tlie  Ihike  was  bom. 


Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Yarmouth. 

November  6tli,  1819. 
Deab  Y., 
Here  I  am  once  more  in  Ei^land,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  days,  fourteen  of  which  in  Paris.    You  are  as  little 
interested  as  I  am  informed  on  the  subject  of  French  politics, 
and  therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  on  that  head ;  and  on  those 
subjects  on  which  you  might  desire  to  know  something,  I  fear 
I  am  still  more  ignorant.     I  passed  my  time  between  book 
shops  and  the  play-houses,  and  a  few  people  whom  I  had 
bugmess  with ;  and,  in  short,  I  am  come  back  from  Paris  no 
wiser  than  I  went     All  that  T  did  hear  was  about  ourselves. 
Bebellion,  revolution,  what  not,  at  home ;  and  then  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
J'iAji  j,^ji|j/j|j..'' on  dits"  of  Paris.*  I  mypelf  pay  little  attention  to  scandal- 
^^    — ^Irr      0U9  stories,  and  forget  them  as  fast  as  I  hear  them,  but  Stuart 
^'^  ^  ^  •  told  me  that  she  was  come  to  Lyons  to  meet  Brougham ;  and 

J^.^M^  V^'*""|^bat  Lord  Essex  had  gone  to  Lyons  to  see  her,  that  she 
'  J,  \AfJ<  kX-  S  thought  he  was  come  a  deputy  from  the  Whigs,  but  he  unde- 
^^  wvvCu  ceived  her.^  She  is  gone  to  Marseilles  or  Montpellier.  In 
n  J  ^'  tmth,  she  is  quite  mad,  and  that  will  appear  one  of  those  da]r8 
\  f^*^  ^  ^it^  *"*  much  idat  as  to  remove  all  doubts  and  difficulties. 
"*  ''■^   iK  flThe  French  Government  were  embarrassed  what  to  do  with 

^••sviM  ^>u-4AAi4fflr^ut  they  at  last  sent  her  a  message  "  that  she  could  not 
r^/t^be  received  at  Court  without  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
Ambassador,  and  as  he  had  stated  that  he  could  not  present 
her,  the  King  would  see  her  arrival  at  Paris  with  great  pain." 
This,  you  see,  was  not  a  positive  refusal,  but  it  was  accom- 
panied with  a  secret  order  to  the  Pr£fet  to  delay  granting  paas- 
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porta.  Before,  however  (Stuart  says,  but  I  fear  not),  this 
message  arriTed  she  had  abeady  gone  off  towards  Marseilles, 
so  thaJ;  she  is  supposed  to  know  nothing  of ;  so  much  the 
better ;  but  1  cannot  but  think  that  it  either  has  reached  or 
will  reach  her;  and  that  we  ahall  have  this  added  to  the  list 
of  grievances. 

From  Mr.  Oroker's  NoU-Books. 

Dined  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  Lord  Yarmouth's.  It  is 
said  in  the  life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  he  preserved  his 
health  and  intellect  till  within  two  days  of  his  death 
(17th  August,  1786).  His  Boyal  Highness,  however,  told  us 
that  when  he  was  at  Berlin  in  1786,  he  dined  with  tiie  King 
at  a  numerous  dinner  (the  late  Lord  Comwallis  was  there). 
Frederic  had  never  been  more  lively  or  entertaining ;  after 
dinner  he  retired  as  usual,  and  left  hia  guests  to  their  coffee ; 
but  he  had  hardly  left  the  room,  when  he  dropped  down  in  an 
apoplectic  fit.  This,  however,  was  not  known  at  the  tima 
Next  morning  the  Duke  was  on  the  parade  as  usual  to  meet 
the  King,  when  the  Prince  Hoyal,  who  was  only  a  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  had  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  the  King ;  the  Duke  said  yes ;  the  Frinoe 
replied,  that  he  feared  they  should  not  have  His  Majesty's 
company,  as  he  was  ill,  but  that  no  notice  was  to  be  taken  of 
it.  So  they  sat  down— ^ight — to  dinner ;  and  a  strange  and 
melancholy  dinner  it  was ;  everybody  knew  that  the  master 
was  dying  in  the  next  room,  but  no  one  was  to  take  notice  of 
what  they  were  all  thinking  of.  Then  the  Prince  Boyal  was 
at  taUe — a  secondary  kind  of  person — for  as  all  was  r^ulated 
by  militAry  rank,  the  old  G^ieral  at  the  head  of  the  table 
(I  forget  his  name)  commanded  him,  and  every  time  the  door 
opened  they  expected  to  hear  their  companion  saluted  King. 
'Sh'b  King,  however,  did  not  die  then,  nor  for  some  months 
after ;  but  he  never  dined  in  company  again. 

The  Duke  said  that  but  one  of  the  peers  had  a  distinct  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  namely,  the  JunioT  Banm.  His  place 
is  fixed,  for  as  in  all  processions,  &c.,  the  Premier  goes  first, 
he  takes  his  lowest  place  (which  is  on  the  last  bench  on  the 
right  hand  next  the  gangway),  and  then  all  the  other  lords 
who  appear  take  their  places  in  succession ;  and  the  Duke 
mentioned  occasions  on  which,  by  this  process,  he,  coming 
last,  got  no  seat  at  all. 
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French  soldiers  give  civilians,  M.  Talleyrand,  himself  a 
■piqaxn,,  asked  what  a  piguin  was ;  "Nous  appelous  p^nin," 
replied  the  Hector,  "tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  militaiie."  "Ah I 
ah]"  replied  TaUeyrand,  "c'eat  comme  nons,  nous  appelons 
mUitaire  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  cimle,"  This  joke  is  even 
better  in  English  than  in  FrencL 

We  weie  wondering  at  Lord   Stafford's  giving  tip  the 
county  as  he  did,  and  etill  more  how  a  canvass  of  a  few  days 
could  cost  hJTn  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  it  was  said  to 
have  done,    "Why,"  said  somebody,  "in  the  first  place  hetf-^Xv 'i-.-^-.v', 
secured  all  the  carriages  in  the  county" — "including  mis-  ^        ^SUj 
carriage,"  added  Jekyll.  ,  _ 

There  have  been  disputes  pending  between  Baden  and-  v'T^f 
Bavaria  these  two  years,  which,  contemptible  as  they  were  f  "^  'V  ■  >■ 
compared  with  the  great  European  system,  were  yet  so 
serious  as  to  threaten  that  part  of  Germany  with  war.  Some 
one  was  lamenting  the  likelihood  of  boetilitiee  in  presence  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand.  "  Bassurez  vous,  mon  ami, '  said  the 
Prince,  "  toutes  oes  dissensions  ne  sont  que  badinage  et 


Lady  Warrender  told  me  one  day  that  her  alliance  with 
Sir  Gein^  was  a  crying  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  proverb 
"  that  matriaees  were  made  in  heaven."     I  ventured,  as  she 
had  taken  a  laughing  tone  about  it,  to  say  that,  on  the  con-    /; 
trary,  I  thought  it  a  strong  proof  of  a  providential  arrange-'"T|^    «.  ^  l  ^ 
ment^  as  there  would   otherwise  have   been   two   unhappy    .'     '    (' 
couples  instead  of  one.    She  langhed  very  good-humouredly  V  .•^*^>^? 
but  I  believe  the  joke  was  plain  truth.  K>k^\  <*■•  Q-*--^ 
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CHAPTEE  VL 

1820. 

Ur.  Croker's  IMarj— Death  of  the  Buke  of  Kent— And  of  Oeo:^  UL — 
lllneag  of  G«orge  IT. — The  King's  domoBtic  Aflura — Scandala  can- 
cernlng  the  Queen— The  Prajera  hi  the  Uttu^ — Dlfficultiea  with  the 
Oabuwt— PSinmul  of  G«orge  IIL— The  CJato  Street  Conaplracy— 
Dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy — A  Tbdt  to  Cornwall — Ur.  Croker 
elected  for  Bodmln—Tlalt  of  >:ir  Walter  Scott  to  London—Orator 
Hunt — Mr.  Peel  on  the  changed  Tone  of  Public  Opinion  r^ardlng 
Farliamentary  Ssform — Probable  Afflalgamation  of  Whlgi  and  Tories 
— The  Conduct  of  the  Queen — DtLoger  of  Blots — Alamu  ooncemliig  the 
Troope—Lady  Conyngham,  the  "  Vice-Queen  "—The  King  and  hia 
UioMers— Reported  Mutiny  of  the  Ouarda— Mr.  Peel  on  the  DifK- 
culty  with  tbjt  Queen— Death  of  Mr.  Croker's  Son. 

CtlBtKa  the  year  1820  Mr.  Croker  made  a  few  notes  firom 
time  to  time  of  certain  interesting  events,  but  a  great  be- 
reavement which  befell  him  drew  bis  mind  from  public  af&ira, 
and  thus  there  ia  litde  or  no  reference  to  many  incidents 
which,  as  we  know,  occupied  no  small  share  of  general 
attention- Buch,  for  instance,  as  t^e  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  or  the  growing  weakness  of  the  Ministry,  which  led 
one  observer  of  politics  to  exclaim,  "  We  want  another  Fitt^ 
but  where  is  he  to  be  found  ? "  '  Mr.  Croker's  diary  deals 
very  little  with  public  affairs  of  any  description  after  the 
moQtli  of  May,  when  he  lost  his  only  son,  and  was  obliged  to 

*  Lord  Redeadale  to  Lord  Colchester,  '  Colchester  Diaiy  and  C(»Tea- 
pondence,'  ill.  10& 
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seek  in  foreign  travel  some  relief  from  the  poignant  distress 
which  thifl  aMction  occasioned  him.  The  very  book  wliich 
he  used  for  a  diary  was  not  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
anything  bnt  the  briefest  kind  of  record  of  passing  evests. 
It  WB8  a  copy  of '  Bichuds's  UmveiBsl  Daily  Semembrancer,' 
with  blank  spaces  for  four  days  on  each  page.  These  spaces 
were  filled  in  by  Mr.  Groker  at  iir^ular  intervals,  and  bis 
correspondence  does  not  render  the  narrative  of  the  year  by 
any  means  complete. 

The  first  entoy  is  under  the  date  January  22nd,  and  relates 
to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was  seized  with  an  illness  two 
days  previously : — 

From  Mr.  Croker's  Diary. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  is  very  seriously  ill.  Eeceived  a  note  at 
Munster  House  from  [Lord]  Yarmouth,  to  say  that  the  Duke 
of  Kent  had  rattles  in  his  throat,  and  was  despaired  of  He 
could  not  live  a  day.  This  seems  incredible ;  so  strong  a 
man  to  go  in  so  short  a  space,  and  from,  in  its  origin,  so 
trifling  an  indisposition.* 

Mr.  On^eer  to  Lord  Lowther. 

January  24tb,  1820. 

Yon  will  be  surprised  at  the  Duke  of  Kent's  death.  He 
was  the  strongest  of  the  strong ;  nevw  before  ill  in  all  his 
life,  and  now  to  die  of  a  cold,  when  half  the  kingdom  had 
colds  with  impunity,  is  very  bad  luck  indeed.  It  reminds 
me  of  Mmp's  foble  of  the  Oak  and  the  Seed. 

The  King  too  has  been  very  ill  these  some  days ;  alarmingly 
so,  indeed.  The  Speaker  is  kept  in  town  leat  he  should  go  off 
suddenly,  and  they  won't  consent  to  hia  going  away  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  old  King  was,  in  Jact,  rapidly  approaching  his  end. 
He  had  been  suffering  &om  ill  health  for  sevend  months  past 

*  [His  illneu  aiDW  from  getUng  his  f«et  wet  while  taking  a  walk.] 
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and  for  eight  yeara,  with  very  few  intervals,  he  had  been  com- 
pletely dead  to  the  world.  His  physicians  began  to  see, 
early  in  January,  that  his  wonderful  powers  of  vitality  were 
at  Inst  foiling  him ;  but  it  was  not  till  towards  the  middle  of 
the  month  that  all  expectation  of  saving  him  was  abandoned. 


From,  Mr.  Croker'a  Diary. 

Jan.  2^th. — Heard  by  letter  from  Windsor  that  Br. 
Heberden  was  of  opinion  that  the  King  hod  no  ailment, 
and  might  last  several  months ;  so,  it  is  said,  is  Sir  David 
Dundaa ;  but  I  learn  from  Lord  Yarmouth  that  those  who 
know  him  best  think  he  cannot  last  one  month,  perhaps  not 
ten  days. 

Jan.  2'7th. — Huskisson,  Peel  and  I  were  to  have  gone  to- 
day to  shoot  at  Sudboume  with  Lord  Yarmouth,  who  was  to 
have  had  a  battue  for  the  Duke  of  York,  but  the  Duke  of 
Kent's  death  prevented  the  latter,  and  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  King  dissuades  the  rest  of  us,  as  if  ha  dies  Parliament 
must  meet  immediately,  and  we  should  have  to  hasten  back 
to  town.     We  have  therefore  given  it  up. 

Jan.  30th. — Early  in  the  morning  had  a  note  &om  MelviUe 
to  say  the  King  was  dead.  Came  immediately  to  town 
&om  Munster  House.  He  died  about  the  very  instant  when 
I  received  the  acconnt  last  night.  Made  immediate  prepan- 
tions  for  the  official  measures  to  be  takoi  on  this  occasion. 
Followed  the  precedent  of  the  Qneen  as  to  the  mourning,  for, 
strange  to  say,  no  other  precedent  is  to  be  found ;  and  indeed 
I  have  ascertained  that,  on  the  demise  of  Qooige  IL,  no 
orders  were  given  &om  this  office  [the  Admiralty]  except  the 
notice  of  the  officers'  mourning. 

Beceived  a  note  from  Lord  Sidmonth  to  attend  at  Carlton 
House  at  two  to  proclaim  the  new  King,  Privy  Councillors 
were  summoned  at  one.  About  50  people  attended.  We  all 
signed  the  proclamation,  and  tJien  the  Privy  Councillors  went 
up  stairs  to  be  sworn  in.  The  King  [George  IV.]  has  been 
very  unwell  with  an  inflammation  of  the  chest,  but  he  got  up 
to  receive  the  CoimciL  He  was  very  gracious  and  even 
aGTeotionate  to  all,  except  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  not 
admitted  into  his  bed  chamber,  as  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
were,  but  stood  in  the  oatwaid  room  with  the  other  Privy 
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Gonucillora  (aone  of  whom  spoke  to  Mm),  looking  very  sollea 
and  ashamed,  and  reminding  one,  as  I  waa  told,  of  Frankenf 
stem's  man. 

The  new  King  was  now  seized  with  a  disorder  which,  for  a 
time  threatened  to  carry  him  off,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  he  became  so  much  worse,  that  hia  own  medical  advisers 
grew  Berionsly  alarmed.  It  has  been  ateted  that  130  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  from  him,*  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Cioker,  who  was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
principal  physician.  Sir  William  Knighton. 

JVom.  Mr,  Crdker'8  Diary. 

Jan.  31si. — The  hurry  and  agitation  of  all  these  great 
affairs  has  made  the  King  worse.  He  was  proclaimed  exactly 
at  12  o'clock  at  Carlton  Bouse  inside  the  screen,!  '^th  a  good 
deal  of  applause  of  the  people,  but  more  of  the  soldiers.  A 
very  fine  day. 

Feb.  1st. — ^The  King  is  mnch  worse,  alarmingly  worse. 
They  are  bleeding  him  profusely.  Evening.  The  King  is  in 
imminent  danger.  Went  down  to  the  House  and  took  the 
oaths  and  made  the  declaration,  all  except  the  qualification 
oath.  Not  more  than  40  or  50  were  sworn  tcniay,  and  I 
believe  not  so  many  yesterday.  We  are  to  adjourn  over  the 
King's  funeral,  which  will  take  place  about  the  16th. 

Feb.  2nd. — The  King  is  a  shade  better,  but  not  at  all  oat 
of  danger.  Wrote  to  Dr.  Boyd  and  my  other  friends  at  the 
University  to  say  that  Lord  Liverpool  felt  so  strongly  against 
disturbing  Mr.  Plunkett's  X  election  that  I  could  not  but  accede 
to  his  wiahos.  This  is  a  great  sacrifice,  and  one  which  Lord 
Liverpool  had  certainly  no  right  to  expect  from  me ;  and  I 
should  not  have  consented  but  that  I  did  not  wish  to  commit 
my  friends  a^inst  the  (Jovemment. 

Feb.  5(A..— -The  King  would  be  better  but  that  his  anxiety 
about  the  Queen  agitates  him  terribly. 

*  '  Colchester  Diarj  and  CorrespondeDce,'  iii.  111. 

t  [The  lomo  screen,  added  to  Carltou  House  hj  Henry  HoUsnd,  and 
removed  with  the  I'eet  of  the  building  in  1627.] 

t  [llie  R^t  Hon.  W.  C.  Plunkett,  who  h&d  been  succesaful  in  the 
ccntest  for  the  lepresentation  of  Bublb  UDiveraitj  ag^nst  Hr.  Croker.] 
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The  miserable  state  of  the  King's  domestdo  afbiis  was  cow 
occaaiooing  him  more  vezatioit  than  ever,  for  the  Princess  of 
Wales  had  caused  bei  friends  to  nnderstand  that  she  would 
insist  upon  sharing  the  throne,  while  the  King  was  fixed  in 
his  determination  that  she  should  never  ^ain  be  received 
under  bis  roof.  She  had  been  absent  from  England  ever  sinoe 
1814,  travelling  &om  place  to  place,  oftentimea  in  very 
dubious  company.  She  had  made  her  valet,  the  notoriooa 
Bergami,  a  Knight  of  a  new  order  created  by  herself,  the  order 
of  "  Saint  Caroline  of  Jerusalem,"  and  had  procured  for  him 
several  titles,  including  that  of  a  Baron,  &om  foreign  powers. 
He  was  very  seldom  absent  &om  her  side.  "  The  Frinceaa 
of  Wales,"  wrote  Lord  Colchester,  "  changed  horses  to-day  at 
Genoa  ....  Her  travellii^  party  consisted  of  herself,  with 
the  Baron  courier  and  a  Frenchwoman  in  one  carriage ;  and 
the  Baron's  brother  and  sister,  and  William  Austin,  and 
another  female  in  a  second  carriage,  both  battered  old 
German  caliches."  "  The  "  Baron's  "  sister  was  the  Prin- 
cesa'a  waiting-woman,  and  his  brother  was  hei  equeny. 
The  whole  of  the  Bei^nu  family  had,  in  &ct,  been  saddled 
upon  the  Princess — with  the  somewhat  important  exception 
of  his  wife,  who  was  kept  out  of  sight.  A  plentiful  crop  of 
scandals  was  continually  brought  to  the  notice,  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  strongly 

\u  \  —\  believed  his  wife's  guilt,** and  had  perhaps  done  so  ever 

^:      l~i  .  since  1805,  when  the  first  serious  charges  against  her  were 

R^   ,.tji    j*.  *  •'^fjmgjjt  forward.    Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was 

^^  '-*■  '^ " '  t*  obliged  to  take  a  definite  course  in  r^ard  to  her,  Down  to 
''^**'Tliat    time,    "their  Eoyal    Highnesses    Geoj^e,  Prince  of 

b^  u,/-^  ■,  U.ff  ny^iea,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,"  had  been  prayed  for  in 
the  Liturgy,  and  the  Prince  could  scarcely  help  this,  although 
he  had  been  separated  from  his  wife  since  1796.    But  now  it 

*  'ColcheBt«r  Diary  and  Coireepondence,'  iii.  111. 
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una  necessary  to  alter  the  prayer  in  the  Liturgy,  and  the  "King 
felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  the  thonght  of  his  wife's 
name  being  once  more  coupled  with  his  own  as  Queen.  It 
is  to  this  situation  of  af^rs  that  Mi.  Crokei^s  next  entries 
refer: — 

From  Mr.  Croha's  Diary. 

F^.  Qth,  Sunday. — ^The  King  was  better,  but  unluckily 
last  night  he  recollected  that  the  prayers  to  be  used  to-  day  .  q 
were  not  yet  altered.     He  immediately  ordered  up  all  the CmUj*-' 
Prayer-books  in  the  Hooee  of  old  and  new  dates,  and  spent  **>"  «^ ' 
the  evening  in  very  serious  agitation  on  this  subject,  which  has  '*4^   ' 

■     ■  i  I  *iu,^ 


understand  the  clergy  prayed  for  "  our  most  gracious  Queen  " ;  ~rp  JT c  ttA  Zti, 
in  others,  and  I  believe  in  general,  they  prayed  for  "  all  the  JUJXi^  ^  «, 
Koyal  Fanuly."-*-  |t^  ,  ^ ,  ^ 

F^.  lOtL — Came  ui  [to  town]  to  breakfast  with  Lowther.  0 

We  t(dked  over  the  difficulty  about  praying  for  the  Queen. 
It  struck  me  that  if  she  is  to  be  prayed  for,  it  will  be,  in  fact, 
a  final  settlement  of  all  questions  iu  her  favour.    If  she  is  fit  jTVut    >-•  '■^ 
to  be  introduced  to  the  Almighty,  she  is  fit  to  be  received  by  >/(U^^m4^  ut«  \ 
men,  and  if  we  are  to  pray  for  her  in  Church  we  may  surely  *  (w.i^-'(*^f 
bow  to  her  at  Court.     The  praying  for  her  will  throw  a  ^»*t -^  <**-•-*** 
sanctity  round  her  which  tiie  good  and  pious  people  of  this  »*«-0-M    U-X  -, 
country  will   never    afterwards   bear  to  have  withdrawn. /^2j^^^' /*"?*' 
Lowther  swd  that  in  all  the  discussions  he  had  never  heardT''™^^    j^ 
the  matter  argued  from  this  religious  point  of  view,  and  ^^'t—^'^lT]  *  ' 
advised  me  to  communicate  my  opinions  to  the  King.    We^t'*^Y  !«     V 
accordingly  went  over  to  Carlton  House,  and  saw  Bloomfield,"       *        ' 
and,  strange  to  say,  this  view  of  the  subject  was  as  new  to 
him  as  toLowther.     It  made  a  great  impression  upon  him. 
He  said  it  never  had  occurred  to  the  King  to  aig:ne  the 
question  in  that  way  ;  that  it  had  been  discussed  as  a  mere 
matter  of  civil  propriety  and  expediency,  but  that  this  was  a 
new  and  clear  view,  and  quite  decisive.     "  If  she  was  fit  to 
be  introduced  as  Queen  to  God  she  was  fit  to  introduce  to 
men.    Yee,  yes ;  the  King  is  to  see  the  Ministera  to-day  on  it, 
and  he  shall  in  half  an  hour  be  in  possession  of  this  unanswer- 

*  [Sir  B.  Bloomfield,  Keeper  of  the  Frivj  Purae,  and  FrivKte  SecraUrr 
to  Qeorge  IT.,  ftfterwardB  mised  to  the  peemge.] 
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able  argument."  On  my  retuni  I  repeated  this  line  of 
reasoning  to  Lord  Melville,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  it  appeared 
that  the  religious  and  moral  effect  of  the  prayer  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  Cabinet  also.  They  had  considered  it  only 
as  to  its  1^^  conaequencee.  Three  or  four  of  the  Cabinet 
are  for  praying  for  her  as  Queen,  but  they  will  be  outvoted. 
This  question  is  of  great  importance,  and  I  do  not  see  the  end 
of  it. 

Feb.  12th. — A  Council  held  to-day,  and  it  is  finally  settled 
not  to  pray  for  the  Queen  by  name.  An  order  to  this  effect 
will  appear  in  to-night's  Gazetta  The  Archbishop*  was  lot 
praying  for  the  Queea 

Stayed  in  town,  and  dined  tite-a-tite  with  the  Speaker.! 
,.  He,  of  course,  thinks  with  the  Archbishop,  and,  on  the  whol^ 

^.i,^^  V-tn-a    does  not  approve  the  course  which  the  Ministers  seem  to  have 


J?..  ,..^^  "TU  *'1*'P'®^  He  thinks  they  ought  to  have  taken  one  line  or  the 
'^^'V^''^'^    ,  .pother — Queen  or  no  Queen. 

^f^^  *^    ^*    Feb.  13(A.. — A  new  and  most  serioua  difficulty  has  arisen. 

oxXtAffX  r-*A/<rhe  Tfing  wants  the  Ministers  to  pledge  themselves  to  a 

-,^   f^Q    riidivorce,  which  they  will  not  do.     They  offer  to  assist  to  keep 

(j*^  'y         fr®  Queen  out  of  the  country  by  the  best  mode,  namely, 

^'JnJ.  v»-U^*^*^Yiiig  her  no  money  if  she  will  not  stay  abroad ;  but  this 

K  xitf  '>*»>^'will  not  satisfy  the  King.  He  is  furious,  and  says  they  have 
•'  f-  ,j^4.,4,^dec©ived him ;  that  they  led  him  on  to  hope  that  they  would 
^  "'^  concur  in  the  measure,  and  that  now  they  leave  him  in  the 

■  '   ,-w     (M-*^ 'lurch.       It    looks  like  a  very   serious   breach.      Sir  John 


^..^Xft  ^  jQeach,t  who  has  a  mind  to  be  Chancellor,  suggests,  it  is  said, 

*■"■ .  /)     *  "^^  administration,  and  it  is  reported  has   authority  to 

^tJMJL    H     sound  Lord  Wellesley,  if  not  the  Opposition.    The  Cabinet 

^t)      offer  all  but  a   divorce ;   the  King  will  have  a  divorce  or 

*     "7  *  A   li  ^'^^^^S-    ^^  Station  is  extreme  and  alarming ;  it  not  only 

lA  (  rr  retards  his  recovery,  but  threatens  a  relapse.     He  eata  hardly 

anything — a  bit  of  dry  toast  and  a  little  claret  and  water. 

Tms  affair  becomes  very  serious  on  a  more  important  account 

than  the  plans  of  the  Ministers,  but  the  King  has  certainly 

intimated  intentions  of  looking  for  new  and  more  oseful 

servants. 

*  [The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Mtumera  Sutton.] 

t  [Charles  Uumera  Sutton,  eon  of  the  ArchUahop.] 

X  [Sir  John  Leach  had  been  one  of  the  Prince's  Whig  fiiends  in  the 

Regencf  days,  and  was  now  the  Vice-Chancellor,  hanog  succeeded  Sr 

Thomu  Plumer,  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls.] 
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Feb.  14th. — Eeporte  that  Leach  ia  trying  to  enlist  an  Ad- 
ministratioD.  Lord  Castlerea^h  had  a  conference  of  several 
hours  to  endeavour  to  soothe  the  King's  mind.  I  went  to  tell 
Blomfield,  as  a  friend  of  the  King's,  that  the  plan  of  a  new 
Government  was  madnesa ;  that  if  the  present  men  were  turned 
out  on  thia  point,  tlie  whole  clergy,  gentry,  &c.,  would  go  with 
them ;  that  the  Whigs,  with  the  sincereat  intentions,  mast 
fail ;  that  their  own  followers  would  desert  them ;  and  that  I 
knew  of  no  question  but  this  one  upon  which  a  Tory  Opposi- . 
tion  would  be  formidable.  I  had  before  mentioned  this  view 
to  some  of  the  Cabinet  And  as  they  knew  I  had  been  some- 
times honoured  with  some  personal  notice  from  the  King, 
they  thought  it  right  that  I  should  state  my  opinion  in  a 
way  that  it  might  reach  his  Majesty,  to  which  I  could  have 
no  objection,  seeing,  as  I  think  I  do,  the  King  about  to  take 
a  false  step,  which  will  not  only  expose  him  to  great  vexation, 
but  will  ultimately  defeat  his  object  Castlereagh  ia  charged 
by  the  King  to  ask  the  Cabinet  for  explanations  on  some 
points,  suggested,  I  believe,  by  Leach.  He  is  to  give  him 
their  answer  to-morrow. 

F^.  15/A. — The  Cabinet's  explanation  is  not  likely  to  be 
satisfactory,  but  they  defend  themselves  from  the  chai^  of 
surprise  by  saying  that  in  June  last  they  explained  their  pre- 
sent views  in  a  Cabinet  minute,  which  was  laid  before  the 
Regent  Castlereagh  seems  to  think  H?h  Majesty  was  more 
placable  at  this  last  interview.  There  is  a  blunder  about  the 
prayer  after  all.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  authorizes  only  the 
change  and  not  the  omission  of  names. 

Fd>.  16fA. — Went  to  Windsor  with  Lords  Melville  and 
Binning  to  attend  the  late  King's  funeral.  Dined  and  slept 
at  Mr.  Locker's.  Having  no  official  place  in  the  procession. 
Sir  George  Naylor  made  me  one  of  the  supporters  to  the 
Crown  of  Hanover,  but,  by  some  error  in  the  heralds  in 
placing  me,  I  luckily  never  got  near  the  Crown,  and  walked 
between  Lords  Eoden  and  Breadalhane,  who  carried  the 
banners  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  Lords  Grenville  and 
Howard,  who  carried  the  Union  and  St.  George,  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  felicity  of  the  heralds  (who  are  by  pro- 
fession typifiers)  in  making  Lord  Grenville  bear  the  Union 
banner.  The  night  was  very  cold,  and  the  whole  ceremony 
unaffecting,  thou^  I  suppose  it  looked  splendid.  The  music 
tiresome,  and  too  long.  All  that  I  saw  or  heard  worth  notice 
were,  first,  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  in  black  in  a  black 
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room,  not  half  lighted,  which  preceded  the  apartment  in 
which  the  body  Uj.  The  haze  and  hangings  of  the  toom 
made  a  kind  of  palpable  gloom  which  was  very  striking,  and, 
throngh  the  mist,  these  fellows  looked  like  black  giants; 
secondly,  aa  the  procession  moved  round  the  edge  of  the 
Castle  walks,  the  dismal  and  monotonous  sounds  of  trumpets 
from  the  park  below  had  a  very  solemn  effect ;  and,  thinily, 
the  death-like  appearance  of  old  Lord  Hertford's  fine  bat 
feeble  figure  tottering  in  before  the  cofBn,  and  looking  almost 
as  if  he  was  going  to  his  own  grave,  was  very  melancholy. 
It  was  over  by  20  minutes  past  \\. 

Feb.  18(A. — Yesterday  the  Xing  wished  to  postpone  the 
message  for  a  few  days.  This  shows  that  he  has  still  some 
design  not  quite  in  consonance  with  the  Ministers.  They 
merely  replied  that,  according  to  all  precedents,  the  message 
must  be  brought  down,  and  tiiey  did  so,  which  gives  them  an 
additional  hold  of  the  King.  But  what  could  H.M.  do  ?  No 
men  could  undertake  [to  accomplish]  his  object,  nor,  if  they 
did,  could  [they]  carry  it.  Dined  at  Peel's  with  the  Speaker, 
Grant,  Lowtber,  Huakisson. 

The  wretched  squabbles  about  the  Queen  were  for  a  time 
cast  into  the  background  by  the  singular  aSair  which  after- 
wards became  known  as  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy.  The 
prime  mover  in  it  was  Arthur  Thistlewood,  who  had  pre- 
viously taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Spafields  riots.  The 
plan  resolved  upon  was  to  assassinate  the  entire  Cabinet,  and 
to  get  possession  of  London  by  means  of  an  armed  mob. 
The  news  that  the  Ministers  would  all  meet-on  the  23rd  of 
February,  to  dine  together  at  the  house  of  Lord  Harrowby  in 
Groavenor  Square,  was  received  by  the  conspirators  wiUi 
great  exultation,  for  they  entertained  no  doubt  that  s  most 
favourable  opportunity  was  at  hand  for  carrying  out  all  their 
plans.  But,  as  in  so  many  other  conspiracies  before  and 
since,  the  informer  was  early  at  work ;  Lord  Harrowby  was 
apprised  of  all  that  was  going  on,  and  so  was  Lord  Sidmouth. 
The  police  were  sent  to  arrest  the  ringleaders  before  they 
could  strike  a   blow,   and   the   whole    plot    ignominiously 
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collapaed.  In  the  following  May,  Thiatlewood  and  four  of 
bia  confederates  were  hanged. 

{From  Mr.  Crdkei's  Diary.) 

F^ruary  23rd, — The  Cabinet  which  waa  to  have  diced  at 
Lord  Harrowbj^B,  dined  at  Fife  House,  having  traced  an  in- 
tention of  which  Thiatlewood  was  the  head  to  aasaseinate  them 

by  attacking  lord  H 'a  house  at  half-paat  8.    Mr.  Bimie, 

the  m^istrate,  came  to  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  con- 
spirators before  8,  and  after  a  kind  of  action  in  which  one 
man — a  constable — was  killed  and  several  wounded,  he  took 
nine  of  them ;  but  Thistlewood  escaped.  Mr.  Fitzclarence, 
who  commanded  the  guard,  mistook  his  post,  else  they  would 
have  been  all  taken.  Personally,  Fitsclaience  behaved  per- 
fectly welL 

Febntary  24/A. — Thistlewood  is  taken.  I  saw  him  twice 
at  Lord  Sidmouth's  office,  looking  mean,  sq^ualid,  and  miser- 
able, but  I  dare  say  if  he  was  dressed,  and  above  all  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men,  he  would  be  called  a  good-looking  man. 
Long,  who  saw  him  on  his  trial  two  years  ago,  and  saw  him 
now  with  me,  would  not  have  known  him  ^ain.  Having 
had  occasion  to  go  two  or  three  times  to  the  Home  OtSce,  I 
saw  three  or  four  more  of  these  wretches ;  they  looked  so 
intensely  miserable  that  I  pitied  them.  I  went  afterwards 
and  called  on  Yarmouth,  where  I  found  the  Dnke  of  York, 
who  knew  no  more  of  the  whole  affair  than  the  newspapers 
told  him.  When  I  informed  him  that  the  Ministets  had  nof 
dined  at  Lord  Harrowby's,  he  was  at  fiist  incredulous  and 
afterwards  almost  indignant.  It  seems  odd  that  he  has  not 
been  called  to  the  council,  for  Lord  Sidmouth  told  me  that 
the  Cabinet  felt  so  much  like  partiea  ia  the  affair  that  they 
wishedforafew  other  Privy  Councillors ;  and  I  accordingly  sent 
Long*  and  Peel.   I  never  saw  the  Duke  looking  gayer  or  better. 

The  mob  exclaimed  that  Thistlewood  ought  to  be  hanged 
A  poor  man  gave  Harrowby  in  the  Park  a  note  addressed  to 
Castlereagh,  or  as  he  spelled  it  Castellroy,  warning  him  of  the 
danger.  This  was  on  Tuesday.  The  Cabinet  had  been  before 
apprised  of  the  danger,  and  this  was  the  confirmation ;  the  letter  ' 
is  so  badly  written  and  spelled  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible, 

•  [Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  Long,  M.P.  for  HaBlemere;  PsymMtar-Genersl 
of  the  Furcei.] 
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February  2h(k. — All  the  world  talking  and  wondering  abont 
the  conspiracy.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  directly  and  imme- 
diately connected  with  any  larger  design,  bnt  is  a  kind  of 
episode  in  the  great  plot  against  the  whole  establishment, 
made  by  a  few  individuals  tmder  the  excitement  of  par- 
ticular feelings.  Almost  all  great  conspiracies  have  had  tbeir 
underplots  created  by,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with, 
the  main  design,  and  this  I  think  will  be  found  to  be  such 
a  one. 

FAruary  2&ih. — Dined  at  Bobinson's  *  with  our  ladies  and 
Miss  Temple,  Lords  Ancrum,  Sandon,  the  Speaker,  Warrender, 
Bichard  Wellesley,  Planta,  Perceval,  Grant,  Huskiaaon.  A 
very  ^;reeable  day ;  Lady  Sarah  complained  much  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  conspiracy ;  none  of  the  women  were 
trusted  with  the  secret  but  Lady  Harrowby,  whom,  and  her 
daughter,  it  was  necessary  to  get  out  of  the  house. 

April  29iA. — Dinner  of  the  Eoyal  Academy ;  a  picture  by 
FhiUips,  of  Lord  Grey,  which  liuderdala  took  for  me  and 
told  me  it  was  a  fine  likeness.  So  it  seems  several  others 
thought  too.  I  sat  at  a  small  table  with  Messrs.  Bankes, 
Phillips,  Campbell,  Mulready,  Turner,  Sir  Wm.  Elford,  and 
Sir  Thoa.  Heatficote.  Eankes,  by  some  mistake  in  reading  the 
catalogue,  thought  Lord  Grey  was  by  some  one  else,  and 
praised  it  to  Phillips.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  speechifying — I 
never  heard  anything  so  bad.  In  one  speech  he  got  into 
certain  ramifications  out  of  which  he  could  not  extricate  him-  ' 
self.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  him,  and  with  my  good 
will  should  be  the  last.  A  bad  exhibition ;  there  are  but  two 
good  pictures  in  it  to  my  taste ;  Sir  Wm.  Grant,  by  Lawrence, 
and  TVo  Boys,  by  Mulready  j  all  the  rest  ia  common-place, 
except  Fuseh,  who  is  madder  than  ever. 

There  had  been,  of  course,  a  dissoluQon  of  Parliament  on 
the  death  of  Oeoige  the  Third,  and  Mr.  Croker  was  prevailed 
upon  to  stand  for  Bodmin,  where  it  was  tolerably  certain 
that  he  would  succeed  in  securing  a  seat  in  the  new 
House.  He  went  to  see  his  proposed  constituentB  is  the 
early  part  of  March. 

*  (^Rigfat  fionounble  Frederick  John  HobinBon,  created  Vbcount 
Oodericb,  162? ;  Girl  of  Uipuu,  1U33.  Married  iu  loI4  Swab,  dwighter  uf 
the  fourth  Earl  of  Buckinghaniahire.j 
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{From  Mr.  Oroker's  Diary) 

Arrived  at  Bodmin  and  canvaaBed  the  borough.  Thirty-Bix 
corporators,  one-third  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  the  rebt 
trades-people.  Their  patron  is  rather  their  agent  than  their 
master ;  he  has  no  other  hold  over  them  than  good  offices  and 
good  will ;  they  jealously  elect  their  own  fdlow-corporatora 
who  must  be  residents,  bo  that  the  patjon  can  never  get  his 
own  private  friends  into  the  corporation.  Sir  John  Morshead, 
a  former  Lord  Warden,  was  their  patron,  and  on  his  death  or 
resignation,  they  placed  themselves  under  the  Pitts,  Lords 
Camelford,  who  had  some  property  in  the  borough.  On 
Lord  Camelford's  death.  Lord  Grenville  wished  to  be  patron, 
but  some  kind  of  demur  took  place,  and  Mr.  G.  Bashle^h,  who 
was  an  attorney  and  a  chief  manager  in  the  borough,  adviaed 
them  to  invite  Lord  de  Dunstanville,  which  they  did ;  he 
does  them  favours,  and  I  believe  may  lend  money  occaaionally 
to  some  of  the  inferior  corporators.  After  the  canvass  we 
went  on  and  slept  at  Truro,  Prince's  Hotel,  a  large  good  inn, 
Mardi  5th. — Had  a  visit  irom  Mr.  Polwhele,*  the  poet  and 
historian  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  he  is  ia  a  peck  of  troubles 
■  about  his  church  which  he  b^in  to  repair  without  proper 
authority,  and  his  parishioners  are  now  threatening  him  with 
law.  He  appears,  like  moat  of  the  old  race  of  poets,  to  have 
very  little  worldly  wisdom.  Our  modem  bards  imderstand 
the  "  main  chance,"  as  it  is  called. 

-  Went  to  church — a  fine  country  church,  good  oigan,  veiy 
good  organist ;  an  indifTerent  reader ;  a  tolerable  preacher ;  a 
very  crowded  and  respectable  congregation ;  and  the  most 
ridiculous  (in  voice,  manner,  and  appearance)  clerk  I  ev^ 
heard.  Ateurd  epitaph  on  Mrs.  Vivian,  mother  of  Sir  H. 
Went  on  to  Tehidy  Park  to  dinner.  A  nuserable  mining 
country.  Lord  de  Dunstanyille  has  planted  a  good  many 
pines  and  firs  about  his  place,  but  it  is  cold  and  cbeary ;  the 
house  is  a  tolerable  corps  de  logis,  with  four  pavilions,  but  it 
is  neither  lighted  nor  warmed  as  it  ought  to  be;  we  were 
perished  with  cold. 

March  6th. — Went  in  Lord  D 's  carriage  to  see  the 

great  copper  mine  of  Dalcoath,  between  £edruth  and  Cam- 

•  [The  Rut.  Richard  Polwhele,  ft  voluminouB  writer  (1760-1838).  He 
wu  the  author  of  Histories  of  DevoDBhire  and  Corcwall,  Anecdotes  irf 
Uethodiun,  and  other  works.] 
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borne.  The  mines  here  are  always  worked  by  adventurers, 
as  they  are  called,  who  give  the  Lord  of  the  soil  a  portion, 
say  one-sixth  of  the  ore  produced.  Sometimes  the  Ix>rd.ha8 
a  share  in  the  adventure.  The  annual  expenses  of  Dalcoath 
are  now  about  60,000/.,  and  ita  produce  not  more  than  10,000/. 
above  tiiat  sum,  and  tbia  is  considered  very  prosperous  ;  in 
general  they  little  more  than  dear  themselves  ;  the  greatest 
depth  is,  I  think,  268  fathoms.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
maps  and  sections  of  the  mines ;  all  the  rest  I  had  seen  before 
elsewhere. 

March  %(h. — Breakfasted  at  Truro,  and  went  across  the 
passage  to  see  Tregothnan.  Lord  Falmouth  has  spent  all  his 
money  on  the  exterior  of  his  house,  which  he  has  disfigured 
with  pinnacles  or  minarets  which  look  like  pepper  boxes ;  the 
house  itself  will  be  bat  a  small  one  after  all.  As  we  returned 
we  thought  it  right  to  leave  our  names  for  Lord  Falmouth 
who  was  residing  at  the  vicarage,  but  on  opening  the  front 
door  we  found  it  led  into  a  parlour  where  he  and  Ix>rd  Fitzroy 
Somerset  were  at  breakfast.  He  was  good  humoured,  even 
on  the  subject  of  the  election,  though  be  told  me  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  loss  of  one  seat.  Betumed  to 
Bodmin  and  dined  with  Mr.  Wallis,  who  asked  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, who  happened  to  be  at  the  inn,  to  dine  with  us,  to  the 
visible  and  ridiculous  annoyance  of  Gilbert. 

March  9(A. — The  edection — proposed  by  Mr.  Ealeigh  Gil- 
bert, and  seconded  by  Mr.  Edyvean ;   a  good   and  decent 
dinner  at  3 ;  tumultuous  and  merry  ball  in  the  evening.    I 
,  '  danced,  by  order,  with  Miss  WaUis  and  Miss   Stone,  the 

^^y  w,.-Cv-'-"-''-young  female  representatives,  it  seems,  of  two  parties  in  the 
''  town.    They.l^ppened  also,  luckily  for  me,  to  be  two  of  the 

v».*-^-w  ^■^'**>ppettiest.  damsels  in  the  room,  so  I  was  obliged  to  dance  r^u- 
tA*^  .-tt^^iarly  through  thirty-six  couples  four  times  over.  Upon  the 
T',  _jL  whole,  (he  affair  was  at  once  tiresome  and  foolish. 

*   ^^       ""^  March   10(A. — Called  on   all  the   corporation    to    return 

'p.A.    (mjTV        thanks.   Mr.  Phillips,  a  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Watkins,  an  up- 
'  -   1  -(^^    ,_j^  holsterer — two  of  what  are  wiought  to  be  a  discontented  party 
**  '  — were  forward  in  offering  their  services  on  a  future  occasion. 

v-^J****-  **^Some  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  county  came  to  the  ball 
ta^  Mac  "^H^ftfl*  night  in  what  they  call  a  double  horse,  i.e.  the  lady  riding 
jj.  ^on  a  pillion  behind  the  gentleman.  At  1  P.M.,  Lord  Yar- 
r**"^"*^  r**  mouth,  who  had  been  also  elected  at  Camelford  yesterday, 
]  .A-\^  i«il  ^a-tiame  over  to  pick  me  up  on  our  way  to  town.  FauU  dt  ckt- 
^  >vi  bA    '^■t^v'tu^'w,  we  left  our  servant  in  my  caxriage  and  came  on  bother 
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in  his.  Crossed  at  Torpoint  in  the  dark,  and  got  to  the  hotel 
at  Plymouth  about  9, 

March  Wth. — ^Weqt  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Exmouth—>  there 
I  found  Lord  Clinton;  walked  through  the  dockyard  and 
went  out  in  a  rowing-boat  to  the  breakwater  with  Lord  Ex- 
mouth.  We  could  not  proceed  many  yards  from  the  landing 
place,  as  a  S.W.  wind  was  breaking  the  sea  over  the  Break- 
water. Betumed  in  a  tender  in  a  few  minutes — ^though 
we  had  been  two  hours  rowing  out — went  two  miles  out  of 
our  road  to  the  southward  to  see  Lineham,  the  seat  of  my 
ancestors — a  delightful  place ;  slept  at  Totnes ;  Seven  Stars 
Inn,  better  than  it  looks. 

March  12(A. — Passed  through  Exeter  and  Sidmouth,  where 
we  dined,  to  Crewkeme,  where  we  slept  at  the  "George," 
a  slovenly  place.  I  saw  at  Sidmouth  the  Vale  of  Tears,  a 
little  cottage  where  the  Duke  of  Kent  died.  There  ia  a  little 
stream  running  through  its  little  lawn.  It  is  at  the  west  side 
of  the  Esplanade.  Sidmouth  is  a  very  agreeable  watering- 
place,  except  that  the  neighbourii^  roads  are  hilly,  and  that 
there  is  no  sand.  The  hotel  is  a  good  inn  with  an  excellent 
view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  walk  or  parade  which  runs  along 
in  front  of  the  town. 

The  patronage  of  Bodmin  is  quite  personal,  and  I  suspect 
from  his  superabundant  caution  and  punctilious  manceuvres, 
that  Mr.  Bavies  Gilbert  has  a  mind  to  succeed  Lord  de  Dun- 
stanville  in  that  office.  He  took  care  to  assure  me  that  Lord 
D^—  left  the  whole  management  to  him,  and  indeed  he  acted 
the  manager  all  through  with  some  d^ree  of  ostentation, 

which,  perhaps,  occasioned  Lord  D to  hint,  and  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Wallis  to  say  plainly,  that  though  he  was  a  Cornish 
man,  and  had  sat  two  or  three  times  for  Bodmin,  he  was  no 
more  connected  with  the  borough  and  no  more  on  his  own 
ground  than  myself.  I,  however,  thought  it  right  to  indulge 
Mr.  Gilbert  by  doing  whatever  he  wished,  and  by  appearing 
to  defer  to  him.  His  importance  was  innocent,  amusing,  and 
not  unfriendly ;  his  dread  of  Lord  Yarmouth  quite  lai^hable. 

March  \Z(h. — Passed  through  Shetbome,  and  went  to  see 
Lord  Digbj^s  place ;  the  ruins  of  the  castle  are  finely  situated, 
but  ill  taken  care  of,  and  no  evergreen  planted  about  them. 
The  house  was  a  lodge  to  the  castle ;  it  is  a  small  odd  old 
English  house,  and  when  repaired  or  modernised,  has  been 
done  in  the  poorest  and  most  parsimonious  way ;  the  ntair- 
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case  is  hardly  as  gCMxl  ob  that  of  the  inn  where  I  write.  A  few 
pictures,  one  or  two  by  D.  Mytens,  probably ;  called  Vandyke 
One  called  Lord  Momington,  with  the  Sti^  of  the  Bath,  and 
one  prod%iously  like  Lord  Wellesley,  called  the  late  Lord 
Digby.  The  grounds  fine ;  the  made  water  natnral,  except 
the  head  of  it  near  the  entrance-gate  which  ought  to  be  hid 
with  bnehes.  Went  to  Wardonr,  the  old  castle  beautiful,  at 
ODce  sheltered  and  commanding;  the  grounds  and  water 
fine  and  natural  We  were  too  late  to  see  the  new  hous^ 
which  is  large  and  ugly  and  would  not  be  a  good  county  hos- 
pital. Pent  Hill  and  Wootton,  which  we  mtended  to  see, 
not  shown.  Slept  at  Deptford  Inn,  very  comfortable ;  stopped 
at  Stonehenge.  At  a  little  distance  it  makes  no  effect.  When 
you  approach  and  consider  it,  it  rises  in  height  and  grandeur. 
I  feel  before  it  as  if  I  were  in  presence  of  twenty  centuriea. 
I  still  think,  as  I  always  thought,  that  in  ita  rudeness  it 
exhibits  something  of  tlie  proportion  and  grandeur  mixed 
with  beauty  of  the  Greek  Doric,  particularly  the  two  triads 
of  stone  which  are  perfect,  and  wbich  probably  backed  the 
altar. 

To-day  is  the  chairing  of  the  county  members  at  Wilton, 
and  the  road  is  full  of  carriages  and  horsemen  proceeding  to 
the  show.  Most  have  cockades  on  both  sides  of  their  hata, 
but  of  different  colours.  A  gentleman  who  attended  some 
ladies  in  a  chariot  and  four,  and  four  servants,  drank  at  9  in 
the  morning,  at  Deptford  Inn  door,  a  dram  of  raspbeny 
brandy,  and  pressed  the  ladies  in  the  carriage  to  do  the  sama 
They,  to  be  sure,  refused,  but  a  cleigyman  who  was  of  the 
same  party  accepted  the  offer  as  far  as  half  a  glau.  When 
they  had  driven  off,  the  servants  on  horseback  lingered 
bemnd  and  had  full  glasses,  of  which,  however,  they  drank 
but  half.  All,  this  looks  like  a  state  of  society  which  I 
thought  was  quite  obsolete.  Arrived  at  home  (Muuster 
House)  at  8  o'dock  P.M.,  and  found  all  welL 

March  23rrf. — ^Walter  Scott  came  to  town  and  called  upon 
ma ;  he  looks  older  and  not  so  well  as  I  had  hoped  to  find 
him,  but  his  spirits  are  excellent,  and  he  had  not  been  ten 
minutes  with  me  when  he  repeated  some  stanzas  of  a  ballad 
made  on  some  laird  or  laird's  steward  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
who  is  represented  as  sending  out  the  tenants  to  catch  a  mer- 
maid  which  was  rumoured  to  be  on  the  coast  I  recollected 
but  one  stanza : — 
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"  Soma  they  fiahed  with  long  lines, 
AaA  some  tbey  fished  with  sma'. 
And  they  caught  him  plenty  of  whitingB, 
But  the  deril  a  mermaid  at  a'." 

March  25^ — Scott  and  his  son  dined  at  Miinster  House 
irith  Falmeiston  and  Miss  Temple,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Axbuthnot, 
Yarmonth,  Torrena,  &c  Speaker  sent  an  apology.  We  had 
a  veiy  agreeable  day. 

March  27th. — Dined  at  Lord  Anglesey's  to  meet  the  Duke 
of  York,  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Camden, 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Yarmouth,  Congreve,  JekylL  A  pleasant 
day.  Great  epprehenaioos  of  the  acquittal  of  Hunt '  and  his 
fellows  at  York,  through  the  time-serving  misdirection  of  the 
judge. 

The  bdUef  at  that  time  was  veiy  general,  as  the  last  entry 
sn^ests,  that  Hout  would  not  be  punished.  "  Hunt's  con- 
viction," wrote  Lord  Grenville,t  "  Is  beyond  my  hope.  .  .  . 
It  would  have  been  a  dreadful  thing  indeed  if  it  had  been 
established  by  the  result  of  that  trial  that  the  Manchester 
meeting  was,  under  all  its  circumstances,  a  l^al  assembly." 
About  this  time  Mr.  Peel  wrote  to  Mr.  Crokei  requesting 
8ome  news,  and  asking,  "  Will  Hunt  and  Burdett  be  acquit- 
ted ;  and  if  they  are,  will  not  their  acquittal  make  a  great 
and  lasting  impression  upon  the  country  ? "  In  the  same 
letter,  the  future  Prime  Minister  enters  more  largely  into  the 
field  of  politics,  and  reveals  the  nature  of  the  questions 
which  were  evidently  then  occupying  his  mind.  He  seems 
to  foreshadow,  in  one  or  two  remarkable  passages,  the  change 
which  was  destined  to  take  place  in  public  opinion,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  future  policy. 

•  ["Orator  Hunt,"  arrested  in  1819  for  being  concamed  in  the 
**  Peterloo  "  agitation,  which  had  such  diaaBtrous  conaequencM ;  he  was 
■eutenoed,  the  following  year,  to  two  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment.] 

t  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  'Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
G«^e  IV.,'  i.  16. 
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Mr.  Ped  to  Mr.  Crc^er.    Sxtraa. 

Bognor,  Uaich  23rd. 

Do  not  yon  Uiink  that  the  tone  of  England — of  that  great 
compound  of  folly,  weakness,  prejodice,  wrong  feeling,  right 
feeling,  obstinacy,  and  newspaper  paragraphs,  which  is  called 
public  opinion — is  more  liberal — Co  use  an  odiooa  but  intelli- 
gible phrase — than  the  policy  of  the  Gorernment  ?  Do  not 
you  think  that  there  is  a  feeling,  becoming  daily  more 
general  and  more  confirmed — that  is,  independent  of  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  or  any  immediate  cause — in  favour  of 
some  undefined  clumge  in  the  mode  of  goTeming  tlie 
country  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  curious  crisis — ^when  public 
opinion  never  had  such  influence  on  public  measures,  and 
yet  never  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  share  which  it 
possessed.  It  is  growing  too  large  for  the  channels  that 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  run  through.  God  knows,  it  is 
very  difBcult  to  widen  them  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  size 
and  force  of  the  current  which  they  have  to  convey,  but  the 
engineers  that  made  them  never  dreamt  of  various  streams 
tiiat  are  now  struggling  for  a  vent. 

Will  the  Government  act  on  the  principles  on  which, 
witiiout  being  very  certain,  I  suppose  they  have  hitherto 
professed  to  act  ?  Or  will  they  carry  into  execution  mode- 
rate Whig  measures  of  reform  ?  Or  will  they  give  up  the 
government  to  the  Whigs,  and  let  them  carry  those  measores 
into  effect?  Or  will  they  coalesce  with  the  Whigs,  and 
oppose  the  united  phalanx  to  the  Hobhouses,  and  Eurdetts, 
and  Eadicalism  T  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  such  an 
union.  Can  we  resist — I  mean,  not  next  session  or  the 
session  aft«r  that — but  can  we  resist  for  seven  years  Beform 
in  Parliament!  Will  not,  remote  as  is  the  scene — will  not 
recent  events  tn  Spain  diminish  the  probability  of  such 
resistance  ?  And  if  reform  cannot  be  resisted,  is  it  not  more 
probable  that  Whigs  and  Tories  will  unite,  and  carry  through 
moderate  reform,  than  remain  opposed  to  each  other  ? 

This  was  not  the  solution  which  time  and  circumstances 
worked  out,  but  it  is  evident  that  Peel — like  Oroker  liimself 
'■ — clearly    perceived    that    tlie    question   of   Parliamentary 

eeform  could  not  be  perpetually  kept  upon  the  shelfjtod 
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that  the  GoTerament  of  the  day,  or  some  other  Government,  ' 

would  90on  be  eaUed  upon  to  deal  honestly  with  it 

There  was  now,  however,  but  one  topic  of  conversation  in  I 

London — tiie  conduct  of  the  Queeu.    From  this  time  till  the  i 

end  of  the  year,  her  name  and  her  cause  were  continually  \ 

before  the  coontty,  and  discussions  upon  her  guilt  or  inno- 
cence   raged    violently    in    every  grade    of  society.    The  i 
populace  generally  took  her  side,  while  the  well-to-do  classes 
were  unanimously  against  her.     All  sorts  of  apprehensions  | 
were  entertained  as  to  the  results  of  the  commotion  in  her  i 
favour.    Mr.  Humer  Ward  records  that  one  day  he  met  I 
a  noble  lord  in  the  park,  who  told  htm  that  she  was  a  bold, 
dangerous,  impudent  woman,  "  full  of  revenge  as  careless  of  ' 
crime,  and  that  if  we  did  not  take  care  might  play  the  part                           ; 
of  Catherine  the  Second,  who  by  means   of  the    guards 
murdered  her  husband,  and  usurped  the  throne."  •    Tliere 
were,  indeed,  very  serious  doubts  at  one  sti^  of  the  dispute  | 
concerning  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  known  that 
in  London  the  guards  were  much  more  disposed  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  Queen  than  with  the  Kbg.     "  The  City  is   ^  i 
completely  with  her,"  wrote  Mr.  Fremantle  to  the  Duke  ^'^    ""^  ^-^ 
of  Buckingham  t — "  not  the  Common  Council,  but  the  shop-*--'JM_       Uf*J 
keepers   and  merchants — and   I   have  great   doubts  if  the|BjjiJjj5jL  t   '*     • 
troops  are  not  infected.     The  press  is  paid  for  her  abun-      ^^      ^6 
dantly,  and  there  are  some  alehouses  open  where  the  soldiers    ';     ■»—     ^  f  v 
may  go  and  drink  and  eat  for  nothing,  provided  they  will   '  ■-*^^*-^-Cj  Ua* 
drink  prosperity  and  health  to  the  Queen."     The  truth  was  I^m*^    , 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  did  not  find  the  life  of  the  King          ^,  ,  . 
80  irreproachable  as  to  give  him  any  right  to  act  the  part  of 
a  censor  of  morals.     They  had  heard  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  of 
Lady  Con^'ngham,  and  of  other  associates  of  Geoige  the 

•  '  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Pluraer  Ward,'  ii.  66. 
t  "I'lie  Court  of  Quu^e  IV.,'  vol.  L  p.  51. 
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Fourth,  and  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  day  the  acandals 
of  the  Court  were  magnified  rather  than  underrated.  More- 
over, the  people  did  not  helieve  the  stories  of  the  Queen's 
misconduct.  They  were  convinced — and  perhaps  they  were 
right — tiiat  some,  at  least,  of  the  foreign  witnesses  had 
perjured  themselves;  and  they  received  with  ridicule  the 
statements  made  by  the  Italians,  caricatures  of  whom,  with 
a  label  coming  out  of  their  mouths,  inscribed  "Non  mi 
ricordo,"  lingered  in  the  shop  windows  even  down  to  the 
youth  of  the  present  generation.  There  were  times  whra 
the  popular  feeling  ran  so  high  in  favour  of  the  Queen,  that 
serious  riots  were  anticipated,  the  Mluistiy  were  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm,  aud  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have 
been  "earnest  for  disbanding  one  of  Uie  raiments  of 
Guards."  *  Several  of  the  reasons  which  existed  for  r^ard- 
ing  a  portion  of  the  army  with  distrust  are  explained  in 
Mr.  Croker's  letters. 

All  that  is  of  any  interest  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  in 
his  diary  and  correspondence  is  brought  t^^tber  below 
in  the  form  most  convenient  for  reference. 


From  Mr.  Croker's  Dimry. 

April  12th. — Brougham,  it  is  said,  grossly,  hat  sold  the 
Qaeefi,  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  withdrawn  himself  a 
good  deal  ^m  her,  and  I  believe  has  been  for  some  time  in 
unde^round  communication  with  Carlton  House.  Certainly 
none  but  madmen  could  think  of  making  common  cause  witL 
her  a  measure  of  party ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  will  be 
something  very  revolting  in  Brougham's  takii^  up  the  King's 
cudgels  against  her.  Oaring  little  as  I  do  for  her  or  B.,  I 
should  still  be  sorry  for  the  sake  of  public  character. 

April  \5lk. — I  hear  that  Leach  has  been  again  sent  to  by 
the  King,  who  is  still  as  ^tated  and  anxious  as  ever  about 
tlie  Queen.    It  is  said  the  Cabinet  have  stated  to  him  that, 

*  Buckingh&m  Papera — '  George  IV.,'  i.  51,  S6. 
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whatever  else  may  be  done  hereafter,  Queen  she  is,  and  Queen 
she  must  be  officially  called.  Lords  Dououghmore  and  Hut- 
chinson ;  Congreve,  Kinnaird,  and  Warrender  dined  with  me 
at  Munster  House.  Kinnaird  and  Congreve  want  to  pay  off 
the  National  Debt  by  confiscation. 

April  l&th. — Last  night's  Gazette  appoints  Lord  F.  Conyng- 
ham  Master  of  the  Bobes  to  the  King.  Lord  Hutchinson, 
talking  of  the  Queen  to  me  yesterday,  said, "  All  the  accounts 
which  we  have  received  make  us  fear  that  her  arrival  would 
make  a  great  sensation  among  the  lower  and  middling  orders." 
He  is  again  in  favour  and  confidence  at  Carlton  House.  The 
King  could  not  have  an  honester  or  more  judicious  Mend. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  so  deeply  committed  with  the  Whigs, 
for  he  is  in  truth  a  very  moderate  man  in  politics,  and  a 
very  good  kind  of  man  in  every  other  respect. 

A^H  19iA. — The  King  came  to  town  from  Brighton.  Lady 
C,  whom  they  call  the  Vice  Queen,  is  gone,  they  say,  to  her 
brother's  (Denison)  '  to  appease  hia  indignant  virtue  by  the 
oSer  of  a  peerage.  It  is  also  said  that  Legh,  the  traveller,  is 
to  be  created  a  peer  on  marrying  Lady  Elizabeth,  t  This  must 
be  nonsense.  I  remember  two  years  ago  the  King  telling  me 
after  dinner  that  he  wished  to  make  Legh  a  baronet.  This 
was,  I  since  heard,  becaose  he  was  then  fluting  with  Miss 
Aston,  one  of  Lady  H.'8  %  cousins. 

A'^nii  22fid. — Brougham  and  Denman  sworn  in  the  day 
before  yesterday  as  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to  the 
Queen.  Brougham,  I  hear,  wisbed  to  secure  the  profits 
without  the  inconveniences  of  this  appointment,  and  offered 
not  to  assume  it  if  Government  would  give  him  a  patent  of 
precedence,  but  the  Chancellor  refused.  Dined  yesterday  at 
the  Comptroller's  ;  an  Admiral  Wilson  dined  there  who 
was  a  midshipman  with  Loid  St  Vincent  when  a  captain. 
They  have  now  the  same  flag  at  the  same  masthead;  odd 


April  2,1ih. — The  Xing  went  to  Parliament ;  little  ^plause 

*  [Lady  Conynghiiin  was  the  eldest  daiigbt«r  of  Mr.  J.  Deoiaon,  of  the 
SenUes,  near  DorkiDg.  She  outlived  all  the  famous  "I^Tilion  aet,"  dying 
in  1861,  aged  ninety-two.] 

t  [The  daughter  of  Lady  Conyngham.  Ur,  Hkomaa  L^h,  HJ'.,  was 
the  author  of  a  '  NamUve  of  a  Joumej  in  Egypt  and  the  Ckiuntry  beyond 
the  CataraclH,'  published  in  1816.] 

t  [Lady  Hertford.] 
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and  no  great  crowd,  except  of  carts  and  wasgoos,  which 
blocked  up  Whitehall  for  3  hours  after  the  King  md  repassed. 
His  Majesty's  equipages  were  very  handsome.  He  came 
down  through  Chaxing  Cross ;  hitherto  his  father  and  he  had 
come  from  St,  James's  throi^h  the  park, 

Jwne  5th. — The  Queen  is  embarked  for  England.  Lord 
Hutchinson  and  Brougham  have  miamanaged  ^eir  negotia- 
tions sadly. 

June  &th. — Queen  landed  yesterday.  People  at  Brooks's 
said  that  Brougham  has  acted  most  basely  by  her.  I  can 
hardly  believe  it ;  but,  at  all  events,  if  he  finds  that  her 
arrival  here  succeeds,  he  will  badt  out  and  rejoin  her.  Queen 
came  to  town  at  half-past  five, 

June  1th. — The  mob  obl^ed  some  people  near  Alderman 
Wood's  (in  Audley  Street)  to  put  candles  in  their  windows 
last  nigot.  Lord  Sidmouth,  going  home  from  Cabinet  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  could  not  get  into  his  own  house, 
and  the  mob  broke  the  windows  of  the  Duke's  carriage.  I 
think  the  Ministers  wrong,  that  is,  injudicious  in  proposing  a 
secret  Comnuttee. 

JwM  8th. — A  strange  debate  last  night  I  was  not  there, 
and  I  find  that  I  cannot  even  command  my  attention  to  read 
the  speeches ;  but  they  told  me  that  Castlereagh's  was  long 
and  vagae ;  Brougham's  clever,  and  particularly  so  as  holding 
a  door  open  for  himself  either  way  ;  Canning's  highly  compli- 
mentary to  the  Queen's  person  and  manners. 

Nov.  lith. — The  Speaker  called  and  sat  an  hour  with  me. 
He  thinks  that  Lord  Liverpool  ought  to  go  out,  conditioning 
with  the  King  to  take  Lords  Grey  and  Lansdowne,  who 
would  be  in  such  difficulties  with  all  tiieir  pledges  that  they 
could  not  hold  six  months.  I  think  if  the  Kmg  could  be 
persuaded  to  take  the  opposition,  it  would  relieve  him  from 
a  deal  of  present  impopularity ;  but  he  will  not,  I  think, 
consent  to  do  so,  and  if  he  will  not.  Lord  Liverpool,  as  a  man 
of  honour,  must  stick  to  him.  If  the  Queen  has  political 
courage,  and  will  stand  her  ground,  the  trouble  is  only  begin- 
ning ;  but  I  suspect  Lord  L.  must  have  some  kind  of  hope 
that  she  will  not. 

Nw.  14th. — The  King  and  the  Ministers  are  again  at 
variance,  the  King  wearied  and  worn  out  with  this  horrid 
affair;  wants  to  have  it  ended,  and  that  Ministers  should 
meet  Parliament  on  the  23rd  and  settle  the  Queen's  allow- 
ance, &c.    The  Ministers  wish  for  delay  till  the  meeting  in 
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Spring.  Lord  Donoughmore  tells  me  that  the  Queen  yester- 
day pledged  herself  to  her  iriendfl  not  to  go  away,  as  she  had 
some  thoughts  of  doing  ten  days  ago.  If  she  has  strength 
and  courage  to  push  her  advantage,  she  must  turn  out  the 
Ministers,  and  may  overturn  the  country,  but  then  she  miist 
have  a  Whig  ministry  to  assist  her. 

Dee.  \5th. — The  King  sent  to  desire  to  see  me  at  one  o'clock. 
He  talked  to  me  very  freely  uid  fully  of  public  affairs ;  told 
me  all  the  details  of  his  communication  with  Canning,  his 
resignation,  and  the  King's  acceptance  of  it,  and  finally  his 
commands  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  propose  to  Feel.  I  called  on 
Peel  in  the  evening,  as  I  was  going  to  dine  at  Yarmouth's,  to 
warn  him  of  what  was  coming.  He  had  as  yet  heard  nothing, 
and  seems  disinclined  to  accept. 

Mr.  Crok^  to  Lord  Yarmouth. 

June  6th,  1620. 

Dear  T. 
I  came  to  town  last  night.  The  Queen  landed  yesterday 
at  Dover.  The  populace  drew  her  to  her  inn,  and  pelted 
away  a  guard  of  honour  which  Colonel  Ford  foolishly  sent  to 
attend  her.  He  also  fired  a  royal  salute,  for  which  I  tliink 
he  will  be  sorry,  for  it  was  aimoet  against  orders,  he  having 
been  ordered  not  to  salute  on  her  birUiday.  She  had  not 
passed  Bochester  at  two  this  day.  Lord  HutchiuBon  and 
Brougham  seem  to  mismanage  the  aflair,  and  to  have  mis- 
nnderstood  one  another  sadly ;  for  after  travelling  hither, 
when  they  got  to  St.  Omer  they  took  up  their  quarters  in 
different  places,  and  began  to  fire  off  notes  at  each  other. 
Hutchinson  is  thought  to  have  acted,  if  not  wisely,  at  least 
honestly  and  honourably ;  aa  mach  is  not  said  of  the  other. 
In  short,  they  have  a  difference  by  way  of  episode  in  the 
great  piece. 

Tours,  &c., 

J.  W.  C. 
Mr.  Oroker  to  Lord  Melville. 

June  16th,  1820. 

Mt  deab  Lord, 
We  were  very  much  alarmed  yesterday  evening  with  a 
report  that  the  Guards  (the  3rd  regiment)  had  mutinied,  and 
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you  may  judge  that  at  this  moment  such  a  rumour  vxu  very 
alanning.  'Die  truth,  however,  is  that  this  raiment  (whidi 
it  seems  its  Bojal  Colonel  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster,  has  been 
endeavouring  to  manage  upon  priudples  of  what  he  thinka 
mtional  and  philanthropic  discipline),  has  been  long  in  as 
unsatisfactoiy  state ;  and  that  they  have  been  lately  removed 
into  temporary  banracks  in  the  Mews ;  this  removal  from 
quarters  and  a  good  deal  of  duty  are  supposed  to  have  dia- 
gusted  them ;  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  knew 
on  Wednesday  and  yesterday  morning  that  the  raiment  in- 
tended to  strike  work,  as  the  tradesmen  would  say.  The 
adjutant  and  non-commissioned  officers  either  did  not  know 
of  the  intention  or  did  not  report  it  (and  either  case  seems 
very  serious).  As  soon  as  the  thing  was  known,  measuiea 
were  taken  to  get  their  ammunition,  and  some  ten  or  dozen 
of  the  men  refused  to  give  it  up.  It  is  not  very  clear  to 
what  extent  of  insubonlination  they  went,  certainly  not  a 
great  way,  far  enot^,  however,  to  render  their  immediate 
departure  from  town  necessary,  and  orders  were  given  for 
them  to  march  at  three  Uiis  morning;  all  last  night  they 
individually  talked  of  not  marching,  and  several  of  them  re- 
moved their  kits  &om  the  barracks  and  seemed  inclined  to 
disband  themselves,  but  all  this  came  to  nothing ;  and  at  four 
this  morning  one  division  was  paraded  and  marched,  <me  man 
only  having  dared  to  refuse  to  shoulder  arms.  They  are 
now  quartered  about  Hoimslow,  and  the  reports  of  their  con- 
duct are  satisfactory.  The  second  division  is  to  march  to- 
morrow, and  in  the  meanwhile  is  kept  in  the  Mews  with  the 
gates  locked.  They  are  said  to  express  shame  and  contrition 
for  their  offence.  The  people,  who  assembled  in  very  small 
nnmbeiB  about  the  gates,  seemed  to  take  no  part  with  tiie 
soldiers,  but  rather  ridiculed  them.  The  business  is  now  I 
hope  over. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Oroker.    Extraa. 

Hickleham,  near  Leatherhead,  Augiut  lOth,  Z620. 

I  do  think  the  Queen's  aifair  very  formidable.  It  ia  a 
famous  ingredient  in  the  cauldron  which  has  been  bubbling 
a  long  time,  and  upon  which,  as  it  always  seemed  to  me,  the 
Government  never  could  discern  the  least  simmering.  They 
applied  a  blow-pipe,  however,  when  they  omitted  the  Queen's 
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Bame  in  the  Liturgy :  when  they  established  a  precedent  of 
dethiOQement  for  imputed  personal  misconduct.  Surely 
this  was  not  the  time  for  robbing  Eoyalty  of  the  exterior 
marks  of  respect,  and  for  preaching  up  the  anti-divine  right 
doctrines.  If  she  be  worse  than  Messalina,  nothii^  but  the 
united  voice  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  should  have  de- 
graded her,  I  certainly  would  have  tried  her  the  moment  (^  G 
aiie  set  her  foot  in  England,  but  I  would  have  prayed  for  her  ^  *  '^  i-Ui-A 
as  Queen  till  she  bad  been  tried.    What  is  to  he  the  end  of  i~^  V.S 

it  ?    What  mean  all  the  compliments  to  Colonel  Bosanquet  ^  ^'^**** 
and  143  City  light  horse  men?     Did  you  read  them?     Is  the  Sft-vui,    fWi-^A^t 
army  suspected  ?     I  saw  the  Queen  the  other  day  pass  the     0  f.-,4_„jiJ__. 
barracks  in  Hyde  Park,  and  at  the  moment  of  her  passing  "J 
there  was  an  immense  shout.     I  did  not  see  whether  the  ^Ji^VbA-l   < 
soldiers  joined  in  it  or  not.     The  '  Morning  Chronicle '  says  ^-4/ 

they  did. 

Ever  most  affectionatdy,  I  am. 

My  dear  Croker, 

Robert  Peel. 

3fr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel.    Sxtract, 

September  1st,  1S20. 

My  DEAfi  Peel, 

As  to  the  Queen's  affiur,  I  can  only  teU  you  that  all  the 
disgusting  details  proved  against  her  seem  to  make  no  change 
in  the  minds  or  numbers  of  her  partisans.  This  is  natnral — 
they  adopted  her  because  she  was  in  opposition  to  the  King 
and  the  Grovemment,  and  her  personal  conduct,  if  it  only 
continaes  impudent  and  violent  enough,  is  of  no  kind  of 
importance  to  the  mob.  What  the  opinion  of  the  sober 
middle  classes  may  be,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  never  met 
any  one.  of  any  kind  who  believes  her  to  be  innocent ; 
and  if  the  country  beUeves  her  to  be  guilty,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  they  must  approve  of  the  proceedings  sub- 
stantially, and  that  there  wiU  be  no  difficulty  in  passing 
the  Bill — although  the  Whigs  with  their  usual  half-sided 
wisdom  will  oppose  the  form  without  venturing  to  impugn 
the  substance. 

In  fact,  I  now  think  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  chance  is 
narrowed  to  a  point.  She  had  two  lieutenants  of  the  English 
Navy  with  her  in  the  polacre,  and  through  most  of  her 
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jonmeTS.  Now  if  she  does  not  produce  them,  as  they  are 
both  on  the  spot,  she  is  undone ;  and  all  that  Majocchi  and 
Dumont,  &c.,  have  sworn  must  receive  universal  credit.  I 
myself  am  persuaded  that  she  will  examine  them ;  and  I 
believe  it  for  this  reason,  that  Eownam,  one  of  the  lieutenants, 
is  married  in  France,  and  was  obliged  to  go  thither  lately  to 
his  wife's  lying  in ;  now  this  was  as  good  an  opportunity  aud 
excuse  as  could  be  desired  for  his  absence,  but  he  is  come 
back.  I  therefore  conclude  that  they  intend  to  produce  him. 
Now  can  they  be  mad  enough  to  produce  ViiTu  unless  he  will 
contradict*  the  whole  of  what  aH  the  other  witnesses  have 
said  ?  and  if  he  does  contradict  them,  I  am  afraid,  as  he  is  a 
man  of  hitherto  good  character,  that  he  will  be  believed 
against  the  whole  host  of  Italians.  This  consideration  excites 
the  only  doubt  I  have  on  the  case. 

There  was  a  report  yesterday  in  the  Lords  that  Broi^ham 
did  not  intend  to  ask  for  any  delay.  If  Hownam  and  flynn 
will  deny  the  facts  stated,  he  is  quite  right  to  go  on  directly, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  present  ferment,  which  would  Ity 
the  evidence  of  these  two  English  ofBcers  be  blown  up  into  a 
conflagration  that  would  reduce  the  whole  proceeding  to  ashes, 
and  might  involve  the  Giovemmeut,  the  Throne,  and  the  con- 
stitution in  the  destruction.  In  this  case  we  ought  all  to  be 
at  our  posts  on  the  17th,  because  the  case  is  nearly  closed 
against  her,  and  the  examination  of  the  two  lieutenants  could 
not  take  two  days.  But  all  this  you  will  see  is  mere  conjec- 
ture upon  which  you  can  form  your  opinion  as  well  as  I, 
fiom  me  premises  which  I  have  stated  to  you. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  w.  a 

Mt.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel.    Sxtrcu^. 

KoTember  3rd,  1820. 

PeasFzel, 
The  debate  still  goes  on.  Orosvenor  violent  against  the 
Bill ;  Haiewood,  hare-hearted,  thought  the  Queen  guUty,  but 
the  Bill  impolitic.  Donoughmore  for  the  Bill  exposed  Hare- 
wood's  inconsistency.  Grey  in  a  long  and  laboured  speech 
introduced  his  conscientious  verdict  of  not  guilty.    At  half- 

*  [He  att«miit«d  to  contradict,  but  brolto  down  on  bis  cross-«i»ini- 
natiun.] 
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paat  three  Liverpool  got  up  to  answer  him,  and  will  probably 
speak  till  seven.  Some  people  think  that  they  wiU  divide 
to-night  I  think  not — but  what  you  will  stare  at  is  that  I 
believe  after  carrying  the  second  reading  and  votii^  that  the 
preamble  is  proved  they  will  drop  the  bill." 

Mr.  Groker  to  Lord  Tamwvih. 

November  14th,  1820. 
Deab  T., 

It  is  hard  to  find  the  truth  of  anything.  I  told  you  that 
the  King  and  his  Ministers  were  agreed,  and  mutuedly  satis- 
iied ;  such  was  the  tone  of  Bloomfield's  room.  To-day  I  learn 
that  Fife  House  and  Carlton  House  are,  or  at  least  were,  two 
hours  ago  at  variance,  and  what  do  you  think  the  variance 
is  ?  The  King  wants  to  have  the  Queen's  allowance,  palace, 
&c.,  Ac,  immediatdy  settled  by  Parliament,  while  Uie 
Ministers  wish  to  postpone  it  to  the  next  year.  I  leave 
you  to  meditate  upon  so  wonderful  a  cliange  of  sentiments 
as  this  seems  to  imply.  In  fact,  the  poor  K.  is  weary  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  only  anxious  for  a  little  peace  and  quiet. 
The  Ministers  are  resolved  not  to  replace  her  in  the  litui^, 
and  to  go  out  if  necessary  upon  that,  but  not  else.  The 
Queen  has  been  for  the  last  fortnight  upon  the  point  of  what 
the  Scotch  call  flitting ;  but  her  quite  unexpected  triumph 
has  given  her  new  life  and  courage,  and  she  yesterday  pledged 
herself  to  her  fiiends  not  to  go. 

Tours, 

J.  W.  C. 

Eefore  the  close  of  the  year  everybody  was  hecomii^  tired 
of  the  Queen  and  her  case.  The  tone  of  the  public  mind  was 
cleverly  expressed  in  an  epigram  written  by  some  one  on  the 
malapropos  passage  which  concluded  Mr.  Denman's  speech 
for  the  Queen,  and  in  which  he  be^ed  the  House  to  tell  her 
to  "  go  and  sin  no  more  " : — 

■  ["  The  U11  was  csmed  by  a.  majority  of  28,  123  Toting  for  uid 
96  agMnst  it.  litis  majority,  Itowever,  dwindled  down  to  9  upon  the 
tUid  readiog,  four  days  afterwards,  upon  which  Lord  Liverpool  at  once 
intimated  that  he  would  proceed  no  further  with  the  measure." — HorUn's 
*  Life  of  Lyndhuret,'  p.  182.] 
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"  Most  gracious  Queen,  we  thee  implore 
To  go  away  and  Bin  no  more ; 
But,  if  that  effort  be  too  great. 
To  go  away  at  anj  rate."  * 

The  Qneen  hereelf  now  saw  that  her  canae  had  been  taken 
np  by  the  Whiga  chiefly  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  "  No 
one,  in  fact,  care  for  me,"  she  wrote,  in  her  broken  English, 
"  and  this  business  has  been  more  cared  for  as  a  political 
affair,  dan  as  de  cause  of  a  poor  forlorn  woman."  After  the 
Bill  against  her  had  been  withdrawn,  she  sank  comparatively 
out  of  sight,  and  the  public  became  more  and  more  indifferent 
to  her  until,  happily  for  herself,  she  died  in  the  foUowii^ 
year. 

The  event  of  1820,  which  was  of  profound  and  lasting 
moment  to  Mr,  Croker  personally,  was  the  death  of  his  only 
child,  a  son  still  of  tender  years,  but  old  enough  to  have  engaged 
the  deepest  afi'ections  of  hia  father's  heart  From  this  time 
he  appeara  to  have  relinquished  all  ambition,  and  to  have 
studiously  avoided  the  opportunities  of  political  advance- 
ment which  presented  themselves  to  him.  "I  look  upon 
office,"  he  wrote  at  tJie  end  of  .1821,  "as  Hamlet  did  on  life, 
and  would  not  be  displeased  with  him  who  should  take  it 
frcan  me.  Indeed,  since  the  death  of  my  poor  child,  I  have 
been  meditating  a  retreat,  and  would  have  executed  it  but 
that  I  am  afraid  of  my  own  powers  of  bearing  solitude  and 
dS3cewvre!nunt.  However,  I  conveyed  lately  to  Lord  Liverpool 
my  readiness,  if  my  office  could  facilitate  his  arrangements, 
to  place  it  at  his  disposal  My  poor  wife  is  atiU  worse  than 
I  am,  and  reverberates  all  my  griefs  upon  me  with  double 
intensity.  She  is  bodily  iU  and  mentally  miserable,  and 
spends  her  time  between  pain  and  sorrow.  She  has  not 
been  able  to  walk  across  the  room  these  six  months." 

*  ['  JAktj  and  CorreHpondence  of  Lord  Colchester,'  iii.  181.] 
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The  child  was  taken  ill,  as  it  appears  A-om  Mr.  Groker's 
diary,  on  tie  25th  ol'  April.  "  His  illness,"  he  writes  five 
days  later,  "  is  the  same  as  be  had  last  year — ^fits  of  sicknesa 
and  dulnees,  with  intervals  in  which  he  is  lively  and  well. 
Sent  for  Sir  William  Knighton.  He  thinks  nothing  of  it" 
But  the  snfferer  continued  to  grow  woree,  and  hia  father 
records  on  the  6th  of  May  that  the  torpor  had  increased — 
"he  takes  nothing;  he  haa  an  odd  kind  of  nervous  sighing 
or  groaning,  very  frequent."  The  doctors — Dr.  Baillie  now 
with  Sir  William  Knighton  —  again  assured  the  anxious 
parents  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm.  But  they 
appear  to  have  had  a  sad  presentiment  of  the  truthi 
Mr.  Croker,  during  these  days  and  nights  of  suspense^ 
rarely  left  his  child's  bedside.  There  are  five  days  on 
which  he  made  no  entry  in  Ms  diary.  At  last  there  ar9 
three  entries,  one  made  some  months  after  the  date : — 

May  15ifi. — ^My  child  departed  this  life  at  exactly  nineteen 
minutes  after  five  in  the  morning.  God  be  merciful  to  us 
and  enable  us  to  support  this  loss.    I  write  this  the  16th. 

May  IGlh. — The  head  of  our  child  was  opened  by  Dr. 
Baillie,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  It  appears  that  water 
on  the  brain  was  the  cause  of  our  misfortune.  (I  write  this 
nine  months  after,  and  feel  this  dreadful  loss  as  keenly  as  I 
did  at  the  first  moment     My  poor,  pretty  boy !) 

Jtfay  227id. — An  anniversary  which  we  had  intended  to 
keep,  and  of  which  our  poor  child  was  to  be  the  ornament 
Alas !  this  day  week  he  died. 

"  My  poor  wife  is  heart-broken,"  he  writes  to  Eobert 
Peel;  "heaven  preserve  you  from  such  a  calamity  as  has 
beaten  us  down."  "  I  am  almost  unwilling,"  Peel  wrote  to 
him  in  reply,  "  to  break  in  by  any  allusion  upon  the  sacred 
subject  of  your  grief,  for  I  know  how  futile  every  attempt 
must  be  to  ofier  any  other  consolations  to  you  than  those  to 
which  your  own  mind  has  already  had  recourse.     I  most 
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deeply  and  siDcerely  Bympathiae  with  yon,  and  earaeBtly 
pray  for  every  alleviation  of  miseiy  that  it  is  possible  for  yon 
and  tlie  partner  of  yonr  woes  to  receive." 
.  This  grief  tinged  the  whole  of  Mr.  Croker's  sabeeqnent 
life.  On  the  annivereaiy  of  the  dark  day  he  never  ceased  to 
visit  the  spot  in  the  churchyard  at  Wimbledon  where  his  lost 
child  was  buried,  and  almost  his  last  tliot^hts  turned  npon 
his  desire  to  make  anai^ements  hy  whidi  they  might  both 
rest  in  the  same  grave.  Mrs.  Croker's  affliction  was  still 
more  distressing ;  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  revisit  any 
of  the  houses  where  she  bad  lived  with  her  sod,  and  it  was 
necessaiy  to  take  her  abroad  in  the  hope  of  divertii^  b« 
mind  &om  what  proved  to  be  a  hopeless  grief  Some  conso- 
lation the  bereaved  couple  derived  from  the.  society  and 
companionship  of  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Croker,  who  was  adopted 
by  Mr.  Croker  as  his  own  daughter  before  his  son  was  bom, 
and  who  became,  as  it  has  been  stated,  Lady  Barrow.  But 
there  are  mtmy  evidences  throi^out  Mr.  Croker's  writings 
that  to  his  own  last  hour,  the  old  wound  reopened  and  bled 
whenever  he  realised  that  the  one  great  hope  of  his  life  had 
heen  taken  from  him. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  Mr.  Croker,  and 
placed  over  the  child's  grave  at  Wimbledon : — 

"  Oh  pitf  us  who  lost  when  SpeDcn  died. 
Oar  joy,  axa  hope,  oui  pleoBure,  and  our  pride. 
In  him  we  saw,  or  fancied,  all  snch  youth 
Could  show  of  talents,  tenderness,  and  truth  ; 
And  hoped  to  other  eyes  hia  ripened  powera 
Would  keep  the  pnm^  they  had  made  to  oun. 
But  Qod  a  different,  better  growth  has  given. 
The  seed  he  pUnt«d  here  now  blooms  in  heaToa." 
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CHAPTER  TIL 

1821. 

I^vepects  of  Peel  taking  Office — ^The  Keceauties  of  tbe  Gorenuneiit — 
Iddy  Herrey's  Letters — Politi<»l  Rumours — Canning  and  P«el — Loid 
Liverpool's  Orertuies  to  Peel — The  King's  Bialike  of  Canmi^ — 
A  Fancy  Ball  for  Children— The  Conynghanu— The  Story  of  the 
PrincesB  Charlotte's  Sapphire — Coronation  of  George  IV. — Mr.  Croker'i 
Suggestion  far  a  Popular  FSte — The  Queen  during  the  Coronation — 
The  King's  Visit  to  Ireland— Death  of  Queen  Caroline— Public  Entry 
into  Dublin — PestiTitiea  in  the  City — Lord  Liverpool  and  the  King — 
Ur.  Croker's  Efiorta  to  produce  a  Beconciliation — Lord  LiTerpool's 
Aversion  to  the  Conynghams— The  King's  Journey  to  Hanover — 
Letters  to  Mr.  Peel — Remarks  on  Mr.  Canning— The  Conynghams. 

Mk.  Cbokkb's  private  sorrows,  and  tbe  redoubled  attention 
which  he  wisely  paid  to  the  duties  of  his  office  and  to  the 
literary  work  ha  had  taken  in  hand,  prevented  >'iTn  from 
making  any  record  of  the  political  events  of  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  There  is  thaa  no  direct  reference  in  his  papers  to 
Canning's  resignation  of  his  office  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  to  the  continued  wrangles  in  Parliament  over 
the  questinn  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Queen,  or  to 
Mr.  Hunketf  s  motion  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  Catholic 
disabilities  —  upon  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  majority 
was  gfuned  for  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Nor 
is  there  any  allusion  to  the  expectation,  which  was  so 
generally  entertained  at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Feel  would  be 
induced  to  take  office  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  had 
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retired  from  ofBce  that  he  might  not  have  occasion  to  vote 
against  the  Queen.  Mr.  Croker,  it  has  bees  said,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  perceive  Peel's  great  powers,  and  he  was 
cettainly  not  blind  to  the  growing  opinion  that  a  dlBtdn- 
guished  career  lay  before  the  ex-Secretary  for  Ireland.  In 
the  closing  month  of  the  previous  year  he  had  written  the 
following  letter : 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Yarmouth. 

December  ZOUi,  1820. 
Dkak  T. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Feel  has  been  or  will  be 
offered  ofBce,  and  as  little  that  he  had  declined  or  will  decline 
it.  I  confess  that  I  myself  would  do  so ;  and  with  a  great 
fortune  and  domestic  habits  like  his,  I  think  the  stormy  sea 
of  politics  can  have  little  temptation  for  him.  Eat  then, 
what  is  the  Government  to  do !  I  cannot  tell ;  they  have 
not  one  man  in  the  house  who  can  speak  so  as  to  command 
atteation,  and  though  good  speeches  do  not  perhaps  get 
many  votes,  they  prevent  many  shy  votes  going  away. 

In  short  a  Government  cannot  go  on  without  the  gift  of 
the  gab.  Suppose  Lord  Liverpool  were  to  make  Brougham 
an  oiler  ? 

Seriously,  I  thi^lt  they  will  move  Pole  or  Kobinson  to 
Canning's  place,  and  will  appoint  a  successor  to  the  vacated 
office  not  in  the  Cabinet.  Tins  is  the  best  thing  they  can  do. 
I  hear  that  the  country  gentlemen  are  favourable,  and  that  if 
we  had  bat  a  spokesman  or  two  we  should  shuffle  through 
the  session. 

YOUM, 

J.  W.  0. 

Mr.  Feel,  however,  did  not  take  ofBce  at  that  time.  He 
was  not  anxious  to  become  involved  in  the  unpopularity 
which  Ministers  had  brought  upon  themselves  by  the  Qaeen's 
trial — for  as  such  it  was  regarded — nor  had  he  any  ambition 
to  assist  them  to  "shuffle  through  the  session,"    He  then- 
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fore  tept  aloof  from  ■public  life  till  January,  1822,  t^lieii  he 
succeeded  Lord  Sidmouth  as  Home  Secretary,* 

Mr.  Croker,  anxious  to  find,  some  distraction  for  his 
Uioughte,  threv  liimaelf  with  greater  ardour  than  ever  into 
the  afEaiis  of  his  office,  and  in  hie  hours  of  leisnre  he  worked 
hard  at  the  letters  of  Lady  Hervey,  an  edition  of  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  prepare  for  the  press,  at  Mr.  Murray's 
desira  As  usual,  when  he  had  engaged  to  perform  any  task 
of  this  kind,  he  threw  out  Ma  net  far  and  wide  for  inform- 
ation, and  thought  no  pains  too  great  to  ensure  accuracy 
in  small  things  aa  well  as  in  great  Sefore  arranging  his 
plans,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  a  descendant  of  Lady  Hervey : — 

Mr.  Officer  to  (ke  Earl  of  Mvlgrave, 

Mr.  Murray  has  just  put  into  my  hands  a  volume  of  letters 
of  Mary  Lepell,  Lady  Hervey,  your  grandmother,  which  he 
is  now. publishing.  I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  Lady 
Hervey,  to  whom  Horace  Walpole  introduced  me  (though  she 
was  dead  twenty  years  before  I  was  bom) ;  and  as  well  for 
her  sake  as  out  of  regard  to  her  descendants,  I  am  anxious 
that  the  forthcoming  publication  should  do  credit  and 
justice  to  this  agreeable  and  amiable  lady.  The  lettera  id 
Mr.  Murray's  possession  he  knows  little  or  nothing  about, 
not  even  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  They  are  evidently 
not  originals  but  copies  carefully  made.  1  enclose  you  one 
sheet  which  contains  part  of  three  letters.    You  will  observe 

in  the  third  page  a  Mra.  P ps  mentioned  with  great 

T^ard,  but  with  so  much  formality,  that  it  can  hardly  mean 
.  her  own  daughter,  married  to  your  lordship's  father  about 
three  monUis  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter.  Can  your 
lordship  form  any  guess  to  whom  the  letters  were  addressed, 
and  who  Mrs.  F ps  can  be  ?t     I  believe  your  father  had  a 

*  "  Peel  has  declined  accepting  office,  but  whether  it  ii  because  he  likes 
to  live  retired  with  his  pretty  wife,  or  that  he  thinks  the  Ministry  will 
not  stand,  I  know  not." — Mr.  ■Wilbraham  to  Lord  Colcheatw,  'Colchester 
Gortespondence,'  iii.  202. 

[t  These  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Bev.  E.  Morris,  llie  lady  was 
Mrs.  PhippB.] 
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Bister  who  died  unmarried ;  she  might  in  the  FasUon  of  that 
day  be  called  "  Mra." 

The  whole  collection  of  these  letters  is  large  enough  to 
make  a  couple  of  volumes ;  but  though  they  are  all  full  of 
good  sense  and  good  taste,  they  want  variety ;  they  are  all 
addressed  to  one  person,  and  are  almost  all  of  a  grave  turn. 
Now  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  so  very  narrote  a  view  of  I^dy 
Hervey's  talents  should  be  exhibit^,  and  I  cannot  but  wish 
that  her  family  would  enable  me  to  enliven,  or  rather  to 
diversify,  the  pabUcatioa  with  some  letters  of  a  different 
class,  and  if,  as  I  should  guess,  she  has  left  any  little  original 
pieces  of  her  own  composition,  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad 
to  have  tiiem.  I  intend  to  give  Mr.  Murray  a  little  sketch  of 
her  life,  and  if  yon  could  help  me  to  any  original  materials,  I 
need  hardly  say  what  an  advantage  it  would  be;  and  I 
suppose  also  I  need  hardly  say,  t£at  as  my  share  in  the 
publication  will  be  anonymous  and  of  a  very  humble 
character,  I  can  have  nei^er  any  object  of  reputation  or 
profit  from  it. 

Ever,  my  dear  lord. 

Yours  affectionatdly, 

J.  W.  C. 

This  work  was  brought  out  in  May,  1821,  and  was  the 
first  of  several  collections  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Croker  was 
the  means  of  ^ving  to  the  public. 

There  are  no  entries  in  the  diary  of  this  year  until  the  ^d 
of  May,  when  we  find  the  following : — 

May  51sC. — ^Lord  Melville  *  informs  me  that  he  is  aboat  to 
be  ki^ced  v^taira  (his  expression)  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  He  does  not  wish  it,  but  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  the  King  insist  upon  it.  The  foctl  take  to  be  that 
Lord  Sidmouth  is  tired  of  so  laborious  an  of&ce,  and  indeed 
unequal  to  ite  duties,  and  that  Lord  Liverpool  is  anxious  to 
bring  in  Canning  again ;  bat  as  the  King  could  be  hardly  ex- 
pected to  like  to  have  Canning  in  an  office  of  such  close  and 
constant  personal  intercourse  as  the  Home  Department,  Lord 
Melville  must  &'>  there,  and  Caunii^  come  to  the  Admiralty, 

*  \The  Becood  Lord  Melvillo.] 
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for  which  he  was  deeigned  in  1807.  He  (Melville)  intimatoa 
to  me  that  Feel  has  been  oGfeied,  and  declined  to  come.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  whai  Peel  was  offered ;  bat  it  is  clear  that 
Lord  Melville  underatands  him  to  dedine  eveiTthiiig.  Lord 
M  said  that  WDmot  and  Twiss  had  been  mentioned  to  him  aS 
Under  Secretary,  I  advise  Wilmot ;"  Twiss  has  not  yet  weight 
enough  witli  the  House.  I  BO^ested  Spencer  Ferceval,t  but 
without  any  expectation  that  he  could  be  seriously  thought  of 
yet ;  his  late  unsteady  conduct  is  not  foigotten.  A  place  at 
one  of  the  Boards  woidd  suit  him  better. 

JuTie  \st. — Lord  Melville  and  I  saw  Feel  and  the  Speaker 
walking  on  the  Parade  under  our  windows  in  deep  converse. 
Lord  Melville  said,  "  I  have  not  lost  all  hope  that  Peel  may 
be  persuaded  to  join.  I.  &ui  sure  the  Speaker  will  give  him 
good  advice." 

Lord  Melville  thinks,  and  I  ^ree  witib  him,  that  Canning, 
for  Ms  man  sake,  ought  not  to  take  office  jtist  now  ;  and  I  go 
on  to  say,  that  he  ought  not  to  take  a  letter  ot&ce  than  that 
which  he  has  left  He  has  so  many  enemies,  and  so  many 
imputations,  false  and  groundless,  but  general  and  credited, 
are  made  against  him,  mat  he  ought  to  be  more  cautious  than 
another  man  of  what  he  does. 

June  2nd. — Met  Feel  in  Fall  Mall ;  he  was  coming  to  me, 
80  I  turned  back  with  him.  He  told  me  that  Lord  Liverpool 
had  sent  for  him,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  Cabinet  ofBce,  but 
that  it  was  done  in  a  strange,  shuffling,  hesitating  sort  of  way, 
■tiiat  nothing  specific  was  offered,  but  that  he  conjectured, 
from  the  style  and  the  expressions,  that  Lord  Liverpool 
referred,  in  his  own  mind,  to  the  Board  of  Control.  Peel  gave 
an  answer  as  vague  as  the  application.  He  is  now  inclined 
to  write  to  Loid  Liverpool,  to  understand  biTn  as  distinctly 
'Offerii^  the  India  Board,  and  to  refuse  it.  His  reasons  are, 
first,  he  refused  it  before  when  the  Government  was  in  danger, 
-and  he  thinks  it  might  look  shabby  to  take  it  now  when  the 
vessel  has  righted,  but  he  would  not  care  for  mere  appear- 
.ances  or  misrepresentation  of  his  motives  \  bat,  seconmy,  he 

•  [Mr.  E.  'Wilmot,  M.P.  for  Nowoaatle,  Staffordehire.] 
t  [The  Uite  miniater'B  son.    His  "  late  nnstesdj  conduct "  was  donbtJesfi 
*  Teference  to  hia  entbudasm  in  behalf  of  the  Queen.    It  was  bo  who  sug- 
gested to  lirougham  at  her  trial  the  efTective  quotation  from  Milton — 
"  What  seemed  hie  head 
The  likenesH  of  a  kingly  crown  bad  on."] 
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does  not  ttimk  he  could  be  of  use  in  that  office.  He  has  no 
taste  or  turn  for  debate  imless  when  obliged  by  hia  ofBce  to 
take  part  in  it,  &c.  Neither  of  these  motires  satisfy  me,  and 
I  b^ged  him  not  to  write  a  final  answer,  or,  if  he  did,  at 
least  to  limit  his  refusal  to  the  ofhce  in  question.  He  seems 
generally  disinclined  to  official  life,  but  hiud  credo. 

Jv/M  Srd. — Paid  my  usual  visit  to  [Lord]  Yarmouth.  He 
told  me  that  Iiord  Sidmouth  was  going  out  and  Canning 
coming  in,  and  Lord  Melville  shiMug,  and  that  Stnrges 
Bourne  was  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  But  not 
a  word  of  Peel  I  of  course  said  nothing  of  what  I  knew 
from  Lord  M.  or  Irom  Peel,  but  answered  that  I  thought 
all  the  rest  probable,  except  as  to  Bourne,  which  could 
hardly  be  without  my  knowledge. 

Yarmouth  had  betted  General  Graacoyne  twenty  guineas 
,that  Canning  would  be  in  office  before  the  25th  of  June,  and 
he  is  now  quite  sure  of  winning.  I  tell  him  that  I  doubt  it, 
and  so  I  do ;  for  even  if  he  chooses  to  accept  Lord  Liverpool's 
offer,  it  can  hardly  be  accomplished  before  the  25tb ;  but  the 
.Speeder  tells  Yarmouth  that  we  shall  adjourn  on  that  day, 
and  of  course  the  writs  must  be  previously  moved.  Called  at 
Carlton  House,  and  was  just  beginning  to  have  some  talk 
with  Bloomfield,  when  the  King  sent  for  him. 

I  fancy  Uiat  I  see  Lord  Liverpool's  game.  He  wants, 
d  touie  force,  to  have  Canning  in.  Canning,  I  presume,  feels 
.reluctant  to  return  to  the  India  Board;  therefore  Lord  Sid- 
4uouth  must  ask  for  otiwn  eatm  dignitaU  in  the  Duchy  or 
presidency  of  the  CounciL  Then  Lord  Melville  is  to  be  per^ 
suaded  that  Peel  would  not  consent  to  succeed  Sidmouth, 
and  that  he  must ;  he  reluctantly  consents,  and  then  Canning 
may  have  the  Admiralty,  and  Peel  may  be  distinctly  offered 
the  India  Board.  But,  as  there  may  be  some  hitch  in  the 
arrangement.  Lord  Liverpool  keeps  Peel  open  to  have  him  at 
hand  to  put  into  any  gap  which  he  may  not  be  otherwise 
able  to  fill  up,  in  the  Admiralty  if  Canning  should  refuse,  or 
hi  the  Home  Department,  if  that  should  be  mote  convenient, 
lu  short,  he  wishes  to  have  Peel  under  his  lee;  he  was 
obliged  to  say  something  to  him  lest  Peel  should  be  oSended 
if  he  heard  of  these  changes  first  from  other  quarters ;  but  he 
could  not  speak  plain  as  he  does  not  yet  quite  know  what  he 
has  to  give. 

June  4^. — Saw  Bloomfield :  quite  dear  that  the  Eii^ 
does  not  wish  for  Canning's  return ;  insists  upon  the  Adml- 
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lalty's  being  an  ofBce  of  much  peraooal  intercourse,  not  quite 
8o  much  as  the  Home  Department,  but  enough  so  to  require 
confidence  and  cordiality.  B.  talked  as  if  the  King  did  not 
know  of  Peel's  refusal  of  the  India  Board  in  the  spring,  which 
is  next  to  impossible ;  "  but  if  he  did  refuse  then,  how  can 
they  expect  him  to  accept  the  same  ofBce  now  ? "  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  King  will  suggest  Peel  either  for  the  Ad- 
miraltv  or  the  Home  OfKce,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
keep  Canning  out. 

Peel  called  on  me,  and  says  he  is  going  to  Lord  Liveifpool 
to  reiuse  the  India  Board.  I  cannot  blame  him,  for  certainly 
hia  accepting  now  what  he  before  refused  would  be  liable  to 
misinterpretation,  and  as  he  dislikes  office,  and  is  really  above 
all  little  motives,  it  would  be  hard  to  expect  him  to  subject 
himself  to  the  imputation  of  acting  from  such.  I  endeavoured 
to  convince  Peel  that,  if  not  in  Government,  he  would  soon 
be  in  Opposition. 

June  bth. — Goulbutn  called  on  me.  As  he  seldom  comes, 
and  as  he  began  immediately  to  talk  about  tlie  changes,  I 
think  he  rather  wished  to  find  out  how  Peel  was  disposed 
through  me.  Peel  had  spoken  to  him  hist  night,  and  had 
stated  Lord  Liverpool's  offer  of  the  India  Board  as  much 
more  distinct  than  I  had  tmdeistood  it ;  and  it  seems  that, 
after  leaving  me  yesterday.  Peel  went  to  Lord  Liverpool  and 
verbally  and  positively  refiised  it.  Goulbum  regretted  this, 
and  when  I  rather  justified  it,  dropped  that  Feel  could  hardly 
expect  to  have  a  higher  office  than  Canning,  which  is  true. 
Goulbum,  I  have  no  doubt,  loves  Peel  and  has  no  particular 
regard  for  Canning,  but  wishes  that  we  should  keep  all 
together.  We  laughed  about  his  refusing  to  go  to  Ireland  on 
account  of  the  expense,  and  Charles  Grant  laying  by  4000^. 
a-year  out  of  it.  He  agrees  Ttdth  me  that  Wilmot  would 
make  a  better  Under  Secretary  than  Twiss ;  indeed  he  is 
very  anxious  for  Wilmot.  Twiss  he  thinks  highly  of,  but 
would  advise  him  to  stick  to  his  law.  I  spoke  to  him  of 
Spencer  Perceval,  and  su^ested  a  place  at  one  of  the  Boards 
for  him. 

June  Qih. — The  negotiations  are  all  at  a  stand.  The  Elng 
holds  out  against  Canning,  and  last  evening  Lord  Sidmouth 
told  Lord  Melville  that  he  had  consented  to  stay  a  little 
longer ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  King  will  long  resist ;  he  is 
too  good-natured  to  bear  personal  grudge  for  any  length  of 
time. 
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Yarmouth  called  to  tell  ihb  "  that  Peel  was  ya^erday 
offered  the  India  Board  to  reconcile  the  King  to  Canning's 
appointment."  This  is  erroneous  in  fact,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  just  in  reasoning,  even  if  the  fact  were  tme ; 
but  T.  inaist«d  he  had  it  &om  a  good  quarter,  nvhich  only 
showB  me  that  at  Carlton  House  Peel  is  set  up  against  Can- 
ning. Yarmouth  says  that  he  supposes  the  Mudsteis  will 
now  use  the  droit  du  plus  fort  with  the  King,  since  they  have 
disGOTered  H.M.'3  attempt  some  months  ago  to  bring  in  the 
Opposition  through  Donoughmore,  who  had,  he  says,  autho- 
rity to  speak  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  but  came  back  to  represent 
that  he  could  not  in  honour  make  any  proposition  to  Lord  L. 
that  slionld  not  include  Lord  Grey ;  that  the  King  hesitated 
for  acme  while,  but  at  last  gave  authority  to  inclade  Lord 
Grey.  I  can  hardly  believe  all  this;  it  must  have  been 
before  Donoughmore's  wishing  me  to  bring  him  and  Lord 
Liverpool  together.    In  short,  1  do  not  believe  it 

June  Itk. — Peel  and  I  walked  down  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
As  we  went  he  told  me  of  his  interview  of  Monday  with  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  be  now  agrees  that  Lord  L.  was  playing  a 
game,  and,  he  thinks,  not  quite  a  fair  one.  When  Peel  said 
that  he  came  to  decline  the  offer  of  the  India  Board,  Lord  L. 
said  hastily,  "  And  anything  else  I  should  offer  ? "  Feel 
he^ed  to  say  that,  when  anything  else  should  be  offered,  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  decide  on  it,  as  he  could  not  presume 
to  refuse  what  perhaps  never  would  be  tendered  for  his 
acceptance.  He  thought  Lord  L.  was  peevish  and  embar- 
rassed. I  am  sure  that,  what  between  bis  fear  of  having 
Peel  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  desire  of 
forcing  Canning  on  the  King,  he  would  he  glad  to  have  a 
generu  refusal  Irom  Peel,  who  would  have  been  but  too  ready 
to  give  one  if  he  had  not  suspected  that  Lord  L.  wished  for 
one,  which  piques  him  a  little. 

June  Sik. — Canning  arrived  t^e  night  before  last.  Lord 
Melville  says  the  King  is  angry  with  Feel.  This  can  hardly 
be  for  Feel's  refusal  of  the  India  Board,  as  he  himself  antici- 
pated it. 

The  King  is  gone  to-day  to  Windsor.  What  a  wonderful 
constitution  !  He  has  had  a  fit  of  the  gout  this  last  foitni^t 
which  would  have  reduced  any  other  man  to  helplessness, 
fie  was  in  bed  the  day  before  yesterday,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  yesterday,  and  to-day  be  has  frisked  off  to  Windsor. 

The  great  Derby  race  at  Epsom  to-day.    The  Queen  w'':'j 
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there,  little  noticed,  leas  applauded.  They  say  that  on  her 
letum  she  was  hieged — this  seems  doabtfuL 

The  King  has  sent  out  cards  for  a  children's  ball  for  the 
13th  inst.  He  baa  honoured  my  little  girl  with. his  recollec- 
tion and  an  invitatioQ ;  he  was  greatly  taken  vith  her  at 
Brighton. 

June  9(A. — The  Speaker  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  with  me. 
We  talked  over  Peel's  afftiir,  and,  as  Peel  before  told  me,  we 
agree  nearly  in  our  view  of  it  We  both  wish  him  to  be  in 
office,  and  both  would  have  rather  advised  him  to  accept  the 
India  Board,  but  neither  feel  Qiab  he  baa  done  wrong  in 
acting  upon  his  own  view  of  the  awkwardness  in  which  be 
thinks  an  office  without  Parliamentary  business  would  place 
him.  I  think,  however,  we  both  ^ree  in  thinking  that  it  is 
perhaps  looking  a  little  too  high  at  first,  because,  in  fact, 
except  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  occasionally  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  no  one  has  ex-offido  any  distinct  share  of 
House  of  Commons  business  ;  the  argument  which  applies  to 
the  India  Board  applies  equally  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  upset,  however,  is  that  all  is  at  a  stand,  and 
that  the  King  will  not  have  Canning,  I  know  the  King's 
placability,  and  do  not  think  this  obstacle  likely  to  last  long, 

June  10(A. — The  King  is  not  quite  so  well  as  he  was;  the 
jaunt  to  Windsor  was  too  much  for  him.  He  is  resolved  to 
go  to  Ireland  by  long  sea.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  do  not  think 
he  will  accomplish  it. 

Had  a  talk  with  Bloomfield,  chiefly  with  a  wish  to  explain 
Feel's  refusal  not  to  have  been  general,  but  limited  to  the 
Board  of  Control ;  but  this  without  any  authority  from  him, 
and  indeed  without  any  opinion  of  my  own  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  refuse  other  offers  if  made.  The  King  is  by  no 
means  dissatisfied  with  Peel,  as  had  been  stated  to  me ;  and 
his  refusal  was,  it  seems,  put  to  His  Mtyesty  upon  the  score 
of  health.  The  King  still  disinclined  to  admit  Canning.  1 
advised  him  to  consent  to  Canning,  on  condition  that  Peel 
should  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  would  at  onct 
cool  Liverpool,  Gastlereagh,  and  Canning,  and  the  failure  of 
the  negotiation  would  then  lie  with  them  and  not  with  the 
King,  who,  of  course,  is  averse  to  giving  a  decided  exclusion 
to  Canning. 

Jvme  11th. — They  tell  me  that  the  Chancellor  says  that 
he  will  resign  if  Sidmouth  does.  This  must  be  the  King's 
mode  of  excluding  Canning.    Poor  Lady  Liverpool  died  at 
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half-past  five  thia  momiag.  An  amiable  creature ;  she  has 
been  long  wasting  away,  and  if  grief  was  not  selSsli,  we 
should  have  no  reason  to  grieve  for  her.  I  am  really  sorry 
for  her.  She  felt  for  our  sorrows  this  time  last  year,  and 
I  have  not  seen  her  since.  She  was  the  only  Hervey  I  ever 
knew  in  whom  one  could  not  perceive  some  little  tTavers. 

Jwne  12th. — Yarmouth,  Lowther,  Shawe,  Watson,  Smith, 
and  the  two  Hooks  dined  with  me.  Much  punning,  none 
very  good. 

The  Cowrier  to-night  publishes  a  correspondence  between 
Canning  and  Burdett  * ;  the  latter  comes  shabbily  off,  for  he 
denies  a  meaning  which  his  words  have,  if  they  have  any. 

June  \Zth. — Took  my  Kttle  girlf  in  the  evening  to  the 
King's  ball.  We  arrived  at  live  minutes  after  the  appointed 
hour,  half-past  8,  and  His  Majesty  was  already  in  the  room. 
In  spite  of  his  gout  he  walked  about  for  full  two  hours  with- 
out sittii^  down.  He  was  very  gracious  to  Nony,  and  kissed 
her  at  her  departure.  Princess  Augusta  also  took  great  notice 
of  her.  I  really  believe  that  of  the  nobility  present  the 
majority  were  persona  who  had  voted  for  the  Queen.  There 
were  tJie  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lords  Lansdowne,  Grey, 
Grantham,  &c,  Kay,  there  were  even  some  ladies  who  bad 
visited  the  Queen. 

None  but  the  children  danced,  and  they  only  sat  down  to 
supper ;  it  was  a  very  pretty  fUe.  We  got  home  a  little 
after  12.  Lady  Oonyugham  was,  I  think,  a  little  too  mnch 
tn  Evidence. 

The  King  took  me  aside  in  the  banning  of  Uie  evening, 
and  said,  in  allusion  to  the  proposed  changes,  that  "they 
were  madmen  (meaning  the  Ministers)  not  to  let  well  alone." 
After  a  few  words  more  of  disapprobation,  he  asked  me  how 
/  should  like  the  change  proposed  for  the  Admiralty,  I 
replied  that  it  was  my  duty  to  like  anything  which  should  be 
settled.  "  Ah ! "  he  rephed,  "  but  it's  not  mine."  I  thought 
he  received  Lord  Grey  as  coldly  as  he  well  could  in  his  own 
house,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  much  less  formally. 

*  [Id  a  letter  on  Porlismentarj  Befbnn,  Burdett  had  o&lled  CumiDg 
the  ohamidoii  of  a  BjBtem  by  the  hociu  pocus  tricks  of  which  he  and  hu 
&milj  Teceived  public  money.] 

t  [ThiB  alluaion  in  Mr.  Croker's  letters  or  diaries  always  refers  to  Hiss 
BoaamoDd  Croker,  his  adapted  daughter,  afterwards  Lady  Barrow.  Ucr 
pet  name  was  Nony.] 
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June  \Wi. — ^The  King  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

June  \5ih. — I  hear  the  dinner  yesterday  was  not  as  magni- 
ficent aa  might  have  been  expected ;  no  gold  plate  and  no 
fine  china.  There  was  an  assembly  in  t£e  evening.  Lord 
Wm.  Bentinck  was  at  the  dinner  with  his  ribband  of  Uie  Bath 
over  the  wrong  shoulder. 

Jime  nth. — ^A  cnriouB  story  going  abont  that  the  King  gave 
Princess  Charlotte  a  remarkably  mie  sapphire  on  her  mar- 
rif^,  and  that  after  her  death  he  asked  it  back  as  being  a 
royal  jewel,  that  Prince  Leopold  returned  it  reluctantly,  but 
that,  lo  I  Lady  Damley  has  recognized  it  on  Lady  Conyng- 
faam's  neck.  Another  story  now  a-going  I  know  to  be  false ; 
they  say  that  at  the  ball  Princess  Augusta  asked  leave  of  the 
King  to  place  the  Princess  Feodore*  in  a  quadrille,  and  that  his 
Majesty  answered, "  Ton  must  ask  Lady  Conyngham ;  I  have 
left  it  all  to  her."  I  had  myself  the  honour  of  assisting 
Princess  Augusta  in  making  some  quadriUes  of  the  Little 
folks,  and  she  certainly  never  asked  the  King  or  the  lady 
about  them  ;  and  after  the  first  one  or  two  dances,  the  King 
and  sb'e  went  and  sat  behind  a  door  in  the  ante-room  and 
danced  yitt  roudrait.  If  there  be  any  kind  of  colour  for  this 
story,  it  must  be  that  Princess  Feodore  might  have  been  thought 
too  old  for  the  rest  of  the  dancera.  I  happened  to  be  present 
when  she  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  came  in,  and  the  Kii^ 
kissed  her  and  received  her  with  great  kindness  and  even 
affection.     I  saw  this,  for  there  were  few  come  at  the  time. 

i/ume  \%th.  Went  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  for 
6000/.  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  It  had  been  voted  in  1817, 
but  he  was  then  advised  to  decline  it.  Three  divisions, 
144  to  18, 167  to  30,  131  to  81.  The  last  was  on  a  strong 
point,  whether  H.RH.  should  have  the  arrears  since  1817. 
Sir  James  Graham,  as  H.R.H.'8  friend,  made  a  most  absurd 
speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Duke  was  very  unwillit^ 
to  decline  the  allowance  in  1817,  but  had  been  over-pereuaded 
by  wiser  heads,  meaning  the  Ministers. 

Jwns  l^th. — I  hear  that  public  report  gives  me  Huskisson's 
place  in  the  Woods  and  Foreeto,  and  sends  him  to  the  India 
Board.  The  latter  is  probable,  the  other  absurd.  I  presume 
no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  advance  me  (as  such  a 

*  [Feodore,  FrincesB  of  Hohenlohe  L&ngenburg,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  by  her  first  marriage,  and  consequently  hsif-aister  of 
Queen  Victoria.] 

VOL  L  0 
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change  wonld  be  conaidered)  without  my  consent,  and  I  would 
much  rather  ataj  where  I  am ;  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  hold 
office,  I  do  not  wish  to  change. 

They  talk  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  Lady  Jersey,  because  the  Duke  had  (at  the  King's 
desire  ^efntend)  put  her  off  from  coming  to  his  assembly  tihe 
other  night.  She  rates  him  soundly  for  pusillanimity  and 
want  of  gallantry,  Ac. 

June  2Qth. — Kode  a  little  with  the  Speaker.  He  is  vexed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  prorogation,  he  cannot  walk  as 
Speaker,  and  is  more  vexed  that  he  must  walk,  as  he  says 
5  d^rees  below  his  rank  as  a.  Privy  Councillor.  The  King 
is  to  occupy  his  house  for  the  night  before  and  the  night  after 
the  Coronation.  I  hear  that  I^y  Spencer  has  also  written 
angrily  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  because  she  and  Lord 
Spencer  were  not  invited  to  his  dinner  to  the  King.  Lady 
Jersey's  correspondence  is,  they  say,  handed  about,  bat 
I  have  not  seen  it  or  any  one  who  has. 

June  21st. — Grant  tells  me  that  he  hears  of  my  going  to 
the  Woods  and  Forests  from  the  Opposition.  Orand  Merci  ! 
Canning  made  an  excellent  speech  laat  night  on  the  subject 
of  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Hindostanee  widows. 

Lowther  is  gone  down  to  the  Cottage  at  Windsor,  where  the 
King  has  been  ever  since  Monday  on  account  of  Ascot  races. 

The  Queen  was  at  Astley's  last  night,  and  received  as  one 
would  suppose  sw^  a  person  would  be  by  sitek  company  as  is 
ordinarily  found  at  sucA  a  place. 

June  227id. — I  hear  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  gone  down 
to  the  Cottage.  It  is  clear  that  the  King  is  playing  the 
game  of  softening,  if  not  conciliating,  the  Opposition.  He 
thinks  he  will  obtain  domestic  quiet  by  that  line  of  condnct, 
and  BO  he  may  for  a  time,  but,  in  the  long  run,  I  do  not 
think  it  can  succeed.  Party  is  in  England  a  stronger  passion 
than  love,  avarice,  or  ambition ;  it  is  often  compounded  of 
them,  but  is  stronger  than  any  of  them  individually. 

The  King  was  twice  on  the  course  at  Ascot,  Tuesday  and 
yesterday,  looking  ill  the  first  day,  but  well  and  lively  the 
second. 

Jwne  23nf. — I  find  that  the  Queen's  reception  at  Astley's 
was  not  at  all  so  flattering  as  I  had  heard.  Orby  Hunt«r, 
who  was  there,  and  who  is  an  impartial  witness,  assured  me 
that  it  was  quite  the  contrary.  She  took  an  odd  mode  of 
procuring  applause.    At  one  moment  there  happened  to  be  a 
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profound  silence  in  the  house,  of  which  she  took  advantage 
to  stand  up  and  curtsey  all  round.  This  was  answered  by 
some  applause,  hut  the  majority  was  i^ainst  her. 

In  the  month  of  July,  there  was  celehrated  the  Coronation 
of  the  King,  amid  every  circumstance  of  splendour — and  as 
some  said  of  extravagance — that  the  heralds  and  other  ofGciala 
could  devise.  The  new  crown  alone  had  cost  £54,000,  and 
£24,000  was  spent  upon  robes.  At  a  later  period  there 
was  a  great  ontcry,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  concerning 
this  expenditure. 

Jvly  18(A. — The  King  sent  at  10  a.m.  to  desire  me  to  come 
to  him.  I  did  so.  He  told  me  that  he  had  beard  that  I  did 
not  mean  to  see  the  coronation  (it  was  settled  that  I  should 
stay  at  the  Admiralty  to  be  at  tuind  to  give  directions  in  case 
of  any  confusion),  that  he  knew  the  reason,  and  was  obliged 
to  me  for  it,  and  that,  to  make  me  what  amends  he  could,  he 
hc^ed  me  to  accept  a  gold  snuff-box,  which  he  pulled  out 
from  under  his  pillow,  with  a  fine  medallion  of  himself.  He 
also  sent  a  gold  coronation  medal  to  my  wife,  and  one  to 
"the  darling  little  girl"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  her.  He 
complains  of  Lord  Live^rpool'B  temper  and  manners.  The 
King  went  at  night  to  sleep  at  the  Speaker's ;  some  iU- 
disposed  persons,  not  half  a  dozen,  I  am  told,  cried  "  Queen  I " 
as  he  went  along. 

Jvly  19(A. — I  went  to  tie  Speaker's  house  in  the  morning 
to  see  Knighton,  who  is  attending  my  wife.  I  sat  an  hour 
with  Bloomneld'  atad  his  son,  who  were  dressing  in  their  silks 
and  satins;  the  boy's  dress  as  falconer  was  pretty.  The 
King  heard  I  was  there,  and  sent  for  me.  He  was  waiting, 
dressed  in  hia  underclothes,  for  the  public  officers  to  proceed. 
Even  after  he  had  put  on  his  robes  and  hat,  most  cumbrous 
and  heavy,  be  had  to  wait  full  half  an  hour  for  the  Great 
Chamberlain,  Lord  Gwydir,  who,  it  seems,  had  torn  his  robes, 
and  was  obliged  to  wait  to  have  them  mended.  I  dare  say 
the  public  lays  the  blame  of  the  delay  ou  the  King,  who  was 
ready  long  before  anybody  else.  His  M^sty  told  me  the 
story  of  the  Queen's  various  attacks  on  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  and  her  several  repulses. 

She  had  passed  by  the  Admiralty  on  her  retreat,  attended 
o  2 
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by  a  thin  and  shabby  mob,  Sbe  pointed  to  "  God  save  the 
King !  "  which  waa  over  the  screen  for  the  evening  illiunin- 
ations,  and  her  mob  booted. 

We  had  rumonra  all  day  of  mobs  and  riots.  I  went  my- 
self to  see  what  had  happened;  It  turned  oat  that  half  a 
dozen  windows  were  Inoken  in  half  a  dozen  places,  and  that 
was  aU.  There  was  no  more  crowd  opposite  the  Queen's 
door  than  served  to  fill  the  pavements;  the  centre  of  the 
street  .was  quite  clear. 

The  shotds  of  people  that  crowded  the  streets  and  parks  all 
this  day  and  all  night  are  incomprehensible.  The  day  indeed 
was  remarkably  fine,  and  I  should  really  believe  that  there 
were  full  a  million  of  people  out  of  doors. 

The  suggestion  relative  to  the  canopy  was  adopted. 

How  fortunate  my  suggestion  about  afSie  in  tJie  parks  has 
been,  and  hardly  less  fortunate  the  change  &om  the  Cfreen  to 
Syde  Park,  I  am  confident  that  500,000  people  were  par- 
ti^ers  of  this  beautiful /efa.* 

The  King  was  bled  ^rofuBdy  last  night.  Knighton  was 
very  uneasy  in  the  morning  as  to  HJU/s  getting  thiou^  the 
day.  This  mode  of  bleeding  is  a  strange  kind  of  tonic,  but 
the  King  finds  that  it  does  nun  good. 

Mr.  Oroker  to  Mr.  Fed.    EsOrads. 

Jdy  24Ui,  1821. 
MydeabPeel, 
You  can  have  no  idea  either  of  the  splendour  of  the 
pageant  or  of  the  good  order  and  good  luck  which  accom- 
panied the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  ....  I  assure  yon  it 
was  not  only  worth  seeing,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
distinction,  worth  going  to  see,  particularly  the  procession  on 
the  platform  and  the  ^te  in  Hyde  Park.  Lord  Owydir  had 
too  much  to  do  and  yet  did  it  pretty  weU.  One  little  morti- 
fication he  suffered.  He  aimttd,  some  say  struck  with  his 
wand,  one  of  the  heralds  for  some  supposed  breach  of  duty. 
The  herald,  with  great  good  sense,  took  the  blow  as  a  mere 
mistake  and  said,  "  My  lord,  you  do  not  know  our  functions, 
diaracters,  or  duties ;  we  are  not  servants — my  &mily  vkk 

'  [Chisese  bri^^es  had  been  thrown  over  the  oraamentftl  water  in  SL 
James's  Park,  and  fiiewo^  exhilrited  from  temporary  platformi,  at  Mr. 
Croket'B  Buggmtion.] 
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gentlemeQ  five  hundred  years  before  a  Burrell  was  heard  ol" 
Lord  Gwydii  was  in  fact  in  the  wrong,  and  had  treated  the 
herald  by  mistake  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  attendants. 

The  Queen  and  Wood  were  hooted  by  the  spectators.  She 
went  off  in  ft  rage  of  disappoiu^eut  She,  no  doubt,  came 
down  not  to  get  in,  for  she  took  care  to  have  bnt  one  ticket, 
and  that  one  irregular,  although  she  might  have  had  fifty  good 
ones,  and  would  have  been  let  in  if  she  had  produced  a 
proper  ticket.  The  attempt  to  get  admifision  was  therefore 
only  a  pretence  for  the  parade  through  the  streets,  and  that  I 
firmly  believe  was  calculated  to  try  her  strength,  and  it  only 
proved  her  weakneee.  And  from  eight  o'clo^  on  Thursday 
morning  we  heard  not  a  word  more  of  her  till  about  the  same 
hour  yesterday  morning  when  the  '  Morning  Post '  and  all  the 
town  had  it  she  had  led,  some  said  to  Italy,  and  others  to 
Scotland.  In  fact  she  was  in  Uie  dumps  at  Brandenborgh 
House,  and  we  hear  to-day  intends,  like  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  of  old,  to  make  a  progress  in  the  West 

The  King  and  his  Ministers  are,  I  hear,  worse  and  worse ; 
this  vacancy  of  the  Chamberlain's  office  is  unlucky  for  both 
parties.  I  myself  do  not  think  that  a  change  was  ever  so 
likely — certainly  Lord  Liverpool  never  was  worse  with  Hia 
Majesty  than  at  this  moment,  when  it  would  require  the 
greatest  cordiality  and  good  understanding  to  enable  them  to 
agree  on  a  fit  Lord  Chfrniberlain. 

The  King  talks  of  leaving  town  for  Brighton  on  Monday 
and  embarkmg  next  day  for  Dublin,  I,  if  Mrs.  Croker  bo 
tolerably  well,  will  go  by  land,  and,  afber  spending  a  few 
days  about  my  own  private  concerns  in  the  country,  will  go 
to  Dublin  to  pay  my  duty. 

Tours  ever,  &c., 

J.  W.  C. 

The  King's  visit  to  Ireland,  which  was  then  supposed  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  "  new  era  "  of  reconciliation ;  his  subse- 
quent journey  to  the  Continent;  the  Queen's  death;  the 
difficulties  between  the  King  and  his  Ministers — all  these 
topics  are  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Croker*s  diaiy  or  correspond- 
ence for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
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(/Voftt  the  IHwry.) 

Jvly  29(A. — Dined  at  Yarmouth's  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
We  had  also  the  Speaker,  Shafteshuiy,  Huskisson,  Beckett, 
Greenwood,  Watson  Taylor,  Col.  Aimstrong,  Mr.  Dent  and 
Chin  Grant*  Before  he  came,  Yarmouth  and  the  Speaker 
said  the  Duke  waa  greatly  out  of  spirits,  vexed  at  uU  that  was 
going  on,  with  the  King,  and  with  the  Ministers,  and  with 
file  reduetionB  in  the  army.  When  he  came,  however,  I  could 
not  think  I  had  ever  seen  him  in  much  better  spiiits.  The 
truth  ia,  the  Spe^er  is  vexed,  and  he  fEmcies  other  people 
are  so  too. 

Jviy  Zath. — I  waa  to  have  set  out  for  Dublin  to-morrow, 
but  'i&XB.  Croker  continues  so  ill  that  I  cannot  leave  her.  I 
was  to  have  had  an  audience  of  the  King  to  receive  his  last 
commands  for  Ireland,  and  I  saw  H.M.  at  two  o'clock ;  but  I 
was  obliged  to  ask  leave  to  stay,  which  he  granted  with  many 
expressions  of  regret,  wid  he  desired  that,  if  Mrs.  C,  grew 
better,  I  should  hast^i  after  him,  He  is  as  well  as  I  ever 
saw  him ;  he  was  a  little  warm ;  Lord  Liverpool  had  been 
just  with  hint,  and,  after  I  had  said  "  my  little  say,"  be  be^an 
to  complain  of  Lord  Liverpool,  He  says  he  cannot  go  on  widi 
him,  and  that  he  will  not ;  that  he  likes  all  the  rest  of  his 
Cabinet,  nobody,  for  instance,  better  than  Castlereagh ;  that 
if  the  Cabinet  chose  to  stand  or  fall  with  Lord  Liverpool,  they 
must  fall ;  if  not,  he  does  not  wish  for  any  further  change. 
The  Cabinet,  he  says,  is  too  large,  and  people  are  in  it  who 
have  no  title  to  be  theie.  He  asked  how  it  could  be  suspected 
that  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  Ministry,  he  who  had  made 
them  himself.  But  Lord  Liverpool  was  captious,  jealous,  and 
impracticable ;  he  objects  to  everything,  and  even  when  he 
gives  way,  which  is  nine  times  in  ten,  he  does  it  with  so 
bad  a  grace  that  it  is  worse  than  an  absolute  refusaL  Even  for 
his  own  personal  comfort  the  King  cannot  get  the  smallest 
things  done ;  for  instance,  two  rooms  of  one  story  to  his 
cottage  are  positively  refused  him.  When  he  is  refused  such 
a  mi^e  as  that,  what  must  it  be  with  greater  matters  ?    But 

*  [Sir  Alexander  GranL  He  sat  in  Parliament  from  1812  to  1843, 
and  waa  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Heana  in  the  Houae  of  Commona  frun 
1826  to  1832.  He  waa  alao  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  Sir 
it.  Peel'a  Adminiatration,  1834-36,  and  was  to  much  attached  to  F«el 
that  he  wore  mourning  for  him  long  after  hia  death.] 
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be  would  bear  it  no  longer ;  he  is  rex  Dei  gratiA,  and  Dei 
gratia  rex  ho  would  be. 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  of  this  kind.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  Lord  Liverpool  can  stay  in  with  such  feelings 
existing  towards  him ;  the  King,  described  him  with  one 
happy,  and  though  exaggerated,  not  on  the  whole  unjust 
trait :  "heiaijifhe  highest  degree  irritable,  withcnU  having  any 
feUing'' 

There  was  no  great  reeiproeity  in  our  conversation,  for  I 
said  little  or  nothmg,  only  of  Castlereagh.  When  he  spoke 
of  him,  I  said  that,  though  he  was  not  popular  with  the  mob, 
■be  was  highly  so  in  Parliament. 

July  31st. — The  King  left  town  at  half-past  eleven,  and 
Mrs.  Croker  is  so  much  better  that  Sir  William  Knighton  has 
told  the  King  that  I  mag  go,  and  me  that  I  must  go,  to  Ireland. 

Avgust  1st. — Slept  at  Oswestry.  Lord  Beresford  and 
Lord  George  had  passed  me  on  the  road,  and  I  have  rejoined 
and  supped  with  them. 

The  road  and  scenery  through  Wales  delightful. 

Our  supper  whimsically  served ;  the  first  dish  being  green 
pea£  alone,  and  when  we  asked  for  the  mutton  chops  we  were 
told  they  would  be  ready  by  the  time  we  should  have  done 
with  th^peaa. 

IhMin,Auguat  ifh. — The  King's  tables  begin  to-morrow,  the 
Lords  and  Grooms  at  the  first,  the  equerries  and  the  rest  at 
the  second.  As  I  have  no  character  but  as  the  King's  guest, 
they  gave  me  my  choice  at  which  table  1  should  dine ;  but  I 
need  not  make  a  formal  choice,  as  I  shall  dine  little  at  either. 
I  most  dine  once  or  twice  with  both,  which  is  as  much  as  I 
shall  be  able  to  do.  Visits  and  invitations  shower  upon 
one  with  a  most  embarrassing  and  overwhelming  profusion. 

Aiigust  6th. — ^We  have  an  account  of  the  Queen's  being 
dangerously  ill  of  an  inflammation  in  the  bowels.  This  un- 
expected event  throws  all  the  preparations  here  into  a  state 
of  indecision,  as  it  is  impossible,  if  the  disease  should  end 
fatally,  that  the  King  should  come  hither  for  some  time  at 
least.  Sir  M.  Tiemey  thinks  ill  of  her  from  the  bulletins,  but 
he  can  know  no  more  than  we  all  do. 

August  6(A.^The  Queen's  disorder  is  said  to  be  unabated ; 
but  I  cannot  think  she  is  in  such  extreme  danger  as  is  sup- 
posed. Some  people  think  it  is  all  a  hoax,  and  others  not 
more  charitable  say  that  she  is  poisoned.  Certainly  her  death 
at  this  moment  would  be  a  most  extraordinary  occurrence.     I 
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suppose  they  'will  have  sent  expresses  to  meet  the  King  off 
the  Land's  End. 

August  Stk. — The  King  amTed  at  Holyhead  yesterday, 
and  received  there  the  first  accounts  of  the  Queen  a  illness. 
He  went  immediately  to  Plas  Newydd,  and  Lord  Sid- 
month  Bailed  at  nine  this  morning  to  advise  His  Majesty 
to  postpone  his  public  entry  till  something  more  decisive 

should  be  known  bs  to  the  Queen's  state.     Lord  S 

reached  Holybead  in  six  hours,  saw-  the  King,  and  took  the 
steam-packet  again  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  was  in 
Dublin  in  about  eleven  hours,  a  ^e  of  wind  blowing  the 
whole  time.  The  steam-packet  retained  immediately  to 
Holybead  with  the  mail  of  the  preceding  evening. 

The  bulletins  give  expectation  of  the  Queen's  recovery. 

August  9th. — Dined  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Graham,  Lord 
Winchester,  Lords  Meath,  Longford,  Belmore,  Sidraouth, 
Castlemain,  Lovaine,  Howden,  and  Seresford,  Lord  Geoige 
Beresford,  Capt.  Anson,  and  the  Attomey-Greneral :  grave 
enough.  Lord  Sidmouth  tells  me  that  the  King  had  not  a 
line  of  communication  &om  his  Ministers  in  London  either 
as  to  the  Queen's  illness  or  as  to  his  own  course  upon  it — nay. 
Lord  Sidmouth  had  not  a  syllable  on  the  subject  himseH 
except  a  note  from  Hobhouse  to  say  that,  if  she  died,  the 
event  should  be  announced  in  the  Gazette  without  the  usual 
expression  of  regret,  and  that  a  abort  mourning  should  be 
ordered ;  but  not  a  word  from  Lord  Liverpool  himself  aa  to 
what  the  King  was  to  do  in  such  an  event.  This  seems  in- 
credible, but  it  is  true.  Lord  Sidmouth,  however,  advised 
the  King,  if  the  next  mail  should  bring  fatal  accounts,  to 
retire  to  Plas  Newydd ;  if  the  accounts  should  be  doubt- 
ful, to  come '  over  and  land  privately  and  proceed  without 
ceremony  to  the  Park  to  wait  the  result ;  hut  if  all  was  look- 
ing well,  then  to  make  his  public  entrance  as  originally 
intended.  Lord  Sidmouth  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  at 
Lord  Liverpool's  most  unaccountable  neglect  both  of  the  King 
and  of  bis  colleagues. 

It  blows  very  hard  to-night  in  squalls. 

Avgmt  10th. — A  mail  arrived  in  the  night  with  ao  account 
that  the  Queen  was  "  suddenly  much  worse."  We  had  also 
a  copy  of  a  private  note  to  the  same  efTect  from  Doctor  Morton 
to  Watson.  The  result  is  that  the  King  will  land  ineognito 
at  Howth  and  go  to  the  Park — a  great  disappointment  to 
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expectations  here,  and  yet  perbaps  more  than  will  be  approved 
in  England. 

Atyugt  llth. — The  Queen  died  on  Tuesday  evening.  Her 
will  in  tolerably  expressive  of  her  feelings.  She  mentions 
neither  Brougham,  Denman,  nor  Wood,  and  leaves  Billy 
Austin  residuary  le^tee.  She  desires  that  on  her  coffin  may 
be  inscribed  "  Caroline,  the  injured  Queen  of  England."  Lorf 
Liverpool  writes  to  Lord  Sidmouth  that  this  inscription  no 
authority  can  place,  hut  that  her  servants  may  do  as  they 
like.  It  is  observed  that  she  says  injured,  not  imuxeiU,  and 
iMt  no  cleifyman  attended  her  in  her  last  momenta. 

Avgutt  12th. — ^The  King  came  over  in  the  steam-packet, 
and  landed  at  Howtb  at  about  half-past  fonr.  His  birthday. 
Dined  with  the  equerries.  The  Bang  was  uncommonly  well 
during  his  passage,  and  gayer  than  it  might  be  proper  to  tell ; 
but  he  did  not  appear  upon  deck  after  he  heard  of  the  Queen's 
death,  and,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  he  was 
afflicted,  he  certunly  was  affected  at  the  first  accounts  of  this 
event.  He  walked  about  the  cabin  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  on  which  the  news  reached  him. 

In  conversation  on  Friday,  which  b^an  on  other  matters, 
Lord  S.  told  me  all  the  details  of  his  breach  with  Pitt  I 
never  doubted  that  the  latter  was  in  the  wrong  as  r^aids 
Lord  Sidmouth.*  He  did  not  act  either  fairly  or  even  poHtdy 
by  him.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  have  always  continued 
to  tiiink  so ;  that  Lord  Sidmoutb's  account  only  confirms  a 
"  foregone  conclusion." 

Av^iutlZth. — The  King  remains  in  seclusion  in  the  Park; 
his  funily  and  fiiends  dine  together  at  the  Castle.  To  cele- 
brat«  his  birthday  we  were  33  at  table,  very  hot  and  very  dull. 

Bloomfield  tells  me  that  the  Xing  intends  to  wear  mourn- 
ing at  his  private  lecde,  which  is  to  take  place  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  crape  round  his  arm  for  the  rest  of  me  time.  It  was  not 
easy,  I  learn,  to  persiuide  him  to  this. 

August  litk. — I  learned  a  curious  &ct.  In  the  absence  of 
letters  from  Lord  Liverpool  or  any  other  Minister,  Lord 
Londonderry,  at  Holyhead,  thought  himself  justified  in  open- 
ing a  letter  from  Hobhouse  to  Lord  Sidmouti,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  some  information  as  to  the  Queen.  He  did  so  in 
the  King's  presence,  and  began  to  read  till  he  came  to  "  Tfu 
Jhike  of  York —  "  when  he  looked  horrorstruck  and  stopped 

*  [In  IB03,  on  the  question  of  odmittiDg  the  Grenvilles  and  Hr. 
'WindhtUD  into  the  CabineL] 
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short  "  Come,  come ! "  aaid  the  King,  "  yon  must  now  go  on 
with  it,  or  I  shall  think  it  worse  than  I  daresay  iC  wiU  turn 
out  toW*  Castlereagh  was  then  obliged  to  stammer  on, 
"  The  Duke  of  York  is  in  despair  at  an  event  which  so  miuh 
diminishes  his  chance  of  the  Crown"  The  King,  however, 
laughed  very  good-humonredly  at  it,,  and  afterwards  repeated 
the  story  with  equal  good  humour. 

Atiffust  15th. — The  King  had  a  private  levee  in  the  park  in 
deep  mourning.  I  dined  with  Mi.  F.  Hutchinson,  where  we 
had,  beside  Lord  Hutchinson  and  the  sons  of  Frank  and  Kit. 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Lords  Hoden,  Luton,  Powerscourt, 
Monck,  and  Hawaiden,  Mr.  Letroy,  and  Mr.  Bernard.  The 
best  dinner  and  wines  I  have  seen  at  any  house  in  Ireland, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  tone  of  conversation,  of 
Lords  Powersconrtr  and  Hawarden,  for  instance,  is  not  very 
reiined.  Lord  Hutchinson  whispered  me  to  sit  near  him,  and 
he  made  me  remark  that  we  had  fallen  into  a  company  of  the 
over-righteovs.  His  brother,  he  said,  was  beginning  to  tend  that 
way.     The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  is  the  patriarch  of  this  sect. 

Aiigvst  1  Ith. — As  early  as  six  the  people  began  to  assemble 
for  the  King's  public  entry,  I  walked  about  for  two  or  three 
hours  to  see  the  preparations,  which  are  not  costly,  but  to 
which  the  dimensions  of  tiie  streets  and  buildings  impart 
some  of  their  magnificence.  The  entry  was  fine  and  the  pro- 
cession had  more  carriages  and  horsemen  than  I  thou^^t 
Dublin  conld  have  afforded.  They  said  Uiere  were  500 
carriages  and  3000  gentlemen  on  horseback ;  probaUy  half 
the  number  would  be  nearer  the  truth :  100  carriages  make 
a  great  train.  One  fact  I  saw.  The  train  of  carriages  which 
preceded  the  King  had  passed  the  College,  where  I  stood,  and 
had  gone  through  Dame  Street,  Cork  Hill,  both  Castle  yards, 
BSiA  by  the  back  streets  and  Grafton  Street  back  again  into 
College  Green  before  the  King  had  arrived  at  Carlisle  Bridge, 
BO  that  there  must  have  been,  I  should  think,  at  least  an  Irish 
mile  of  carrit^es.  The  people  shotited.  The  Irish,  it  seems, 
do  not  know  how  to  hurrah  or  cheer;  they  have  not  had  much 
practice  in  the  expression  of  public  joy.  After  the  King  had 
received  the  addresses  on  the  throne,  he  sent  for  me  into  his 
private  room.  He  was  walking  about  greatly  agitated  between 
pleasure  at  his  reception  in  Ireland  and  dissatisfaction  at 
what  has  occurred  in  London.  He  renewed  all  his  complaints 
against  Lord  Liverpool,  and  said  roundly  that  be  would  not 
go  on  any  longer  with  him.  He  kept  me  full  half  an  hour, 
and  talked  the  whole  time,  alternately  of  the  triumph  of  Dublin 
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and  the  horrors  of  London.*  B.  tells  me  that  the  Ring  sat  Tip 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  fretting  about  this  latter  affair ; 
it  affects  him  certainly  more  deeply  than  I  shonld  have 
expected. 

The  day  was,  in  my  opinion,  not  veay  fjavouzable  -for  the 
procession :  it  wae  haay.  The  King,  however,  said  "  it  was 
just  the  day  he  wished  for ;  no  sun,  no  wet,  no  dnst."  A 
triumphal  arch  was  erected  at  the  upper  end  of  Sackville 
Street  luar  (not  cU)  the  bounds  of  the  city,  where  the  Lord  ■ 
Mayor  offered  the  keys.  I  gave  the  architect  the  inscriptions 
for  it.  On  the  iace  towards  the  King  I  proposed  "Begi 
Cives,"  and  on  tiie  other  next  the  ci^  this  from  the  6& 
.^neid : — 

"  Hio  est,  tibi  qnem  {vomitti  siepius  audU 
Augustus."     • 

The  latter  only  was  used.  The  other  side  had  "  An  hundred 
thousand  Welcomes  "  in  Irish.     Better  than  mine. 

Av0ist  ISth. — A  review  in  the  park ;  the  day  was  wonder- 
fully fine,  and  the  scene  was  delightfuL  I  went  In  one  of  the 
King's  carriages  with  Lords  Winchester  and  Charles  Ben- 
(inck,  and  Sir  Ed.  Nagle.  Most  of  Uie  others  went  on  horse- 
back. The  prettiest  part  of  the  show  was  the  children  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  School  marchii^  past ;  their  tiny  discipline 
was  very  exact,  and  their  appearance  singularly  touchii^; 
they  brought  recoUections  into  my  mind  and  tears,  which  I 
could  not  check,  into  my  eyes. 

In  the  evening  I  dined  with  my  old  Mend  the  Master  of 
the  EoUs.f  When  I  went  my  first  circuit  I  found  MacMahon 
in  a  kind  of  Coventry,  and  was  warned  not  to  continue  my 
acquaintance  with  him.  As  I  had  never  known  anything  of 
him  that  was  not  kind  and  honourable,  I  rejected  the  advice, 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  MacMahon  rising  every  day  to 
wealth  and  honours.  We  had  at  dinner  Loids  Boden,  Do- 
noughmore,  Aylmer,  and  Gort,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Doherty,  and  some  ladies  and  others. 

Avffitst  19th. — The  King  went  to  church,  where,  what  with 
chaunting  long  Te  Deums  and  anthems,  they  kept  him  exactly 
three  hours.    After  he  returned  to  the  Castle,  His  Majesty 

*  [Boferriog,  do  doubt,  to  tbs  disgraceful  scenes  wluch  occurred  at  the 
Queen's  funeral] 
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Bent  for  me,  and  I  eav  him  for  a  few  minntea ;  he  was  tired, 
and  anxious  to  get  to  the  Park.  When  I  was  going  out  Sir 
.  Matthew  Tiemey  came  in,  but  the  King  said,  laughingly, 
"  Tiemey,  I  do  not  want  to  aee  you ;  I  never  was  better  in 
my  lifa"  Yet  I  know  he  had  not  been  well  in  the  monung, 
and  Tiemey  had  been  desired  to  wait  upon  him  on  his  Tetnm 
boja  church. 

Atigutt  20fA, — The  King  held  a  lev6e,  and  previona  to  it 
received  the  addresses  of  l^e  Synod  of  Presbyterians,  the 
Quakers,  and  the  Catholic  bishops  in  the  closet  He  also  had 
an  investiture  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  Satb.  Jxird  Graves, 
proxy  for  the  Ihike  of  Cumberland,  and  Lords  Donegal, 
Ormond,  Meath,  Boden,  Fingal,  and  Courtown,  were  invested. 

The  address  of  the  Catholic  bishops  was  in  bad  taste :  it 
talked  too  much  politics,  and  said  tfiat  they  were  four-fiflhs 
of  the  population.  Everybody  observed  how  unseemly  this 
tone  was  at  this  time.  Some  days  after.  Lord  Donoughmore 
told  me  that  he  hod  written  this  address,  and  he  took  great 
credit  for  having  inserted  these  very  passages.  He  told  me 
that  the  address  which  the  Catholic  prelates  themselves  had 
prepared  was  mere  milk  and  water,  welcome  and  adulation, 
out  that  he  wished  to  give  their  address  political  substance 
and  weight,  and  to  raster  the  fact  of  Catholic  importance 
and  preponderance  in  Ireland  in  an  address  to  the  throne, 
where,  if  not  contradicted  from  the  throne,  it  would  remain 
an  indisputable  admission  of  the  fact  which  he  wanted  to 
prove.  I  thought  all  this  wrong,  and  I  told  him  so,  and  that 
if  I  had  been  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  I 
should  have  rejected  these  passages  of  his  address.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  a  man  can  be  so  blinded  by  vanity  or  party  as 
not  to  see  that  his  address  is  at  least  a  thing  not  to  boast  of. 

The  Itvie  which  ensued  was  wonderfully  crowded.  I  reck- 
oned 1600  names,  and  was  told  there  were  2000,  I  know 
not  how  many  guineas  were  offered  for  the  loan  of  a  dress 
sword,  and  I  know  two  people  who  were  kept  away  by  the 
want  of  this  article  of  court  dress.  Some  who  came  had 
most  incongruous  swords,  and  there  were  many  ludicrous 
figures,  but  they  were  lost  in  the  immense  crowd,  and  many 
passed  the  King  without  seeing  or  realising  him. 

Att^mt  21«f. — I  dined  at  the  Lords'  table.  I  had  promised 
to  dine  there  one  day,  and  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to 
go.  Dressed  for  the  drawing-room.  By  opening  a  lai^ 
suite  of  rooms,  and  by  pablislmtg  the  King's  desire  that  no 
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geuUemen  shotild  come  except  in  attendance  on  ladies,  'Hba 
crowd  vas  not  so  jnconvemeDt  as  at  the  levie,  thougli  the 
ntunbers  were  greater.  I  should  Bappoee  that  above  1000 
ladies  were  presented,  and  really  they  were  (with  a  very  few 
and  very  inconsiderable  exceptions),  all  ladies  who  might 
have  very  properly  appeared  at  St.  James's,  and  their  dre^es 
were  botli  rich  and  in  good  taste.  When  the  rooms  began  to 
thio,  abont  twelve  o'clock,  I  walked  about  with  Lord  Lovaine, 
making  our  observations,  and  we  both  ^reed  that  it  was  a 
drawing-room  quite  equal,  except  as  to  jewels  and  titles,  to 
any  we  had  seen  at  St.  James's.  By  some  interruption, 
about  one-third  of  the  company  were  cut  off  and  prevented 
coming  up  with '  the  stream.  The  attendants  thought  there 
were  no  more  to  be  presented,  so  the  door  of  the  presence 
chamber  was  shut,  and  the  "King  made  his  bows  and  retired. 
Id  a  few  minutes  it  was  found  that  the  ante-rooms  were 
again  fall  (the  intermption  in  the  train  of  carriages  having 
been  obviated).  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  King  had 
retired  and  was  undressed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ladies 
were  dressed  and  had  no  mind  to  retire ;  after  a  good  deal  of 
poarparlerg,  tiie  King  was  told  of  the  circomstaoce,  and  with 
great  good  nature  he  pat  on  his  fine  coat,  came  back  to  the 
presence  chamber,  and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  kissing 
about  300  ladies  more. 

August  2Zrd. — The  City  dinner,  extremely  splendid  and, 
what  is  more  wonderful,  good  and  well  r^ilated  and  weU 
served.  About  400  dined.  The  room  built  for  the  occasion 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  and  for  less  than  6000^.,  represented 
the  interior  circular  coiirt  of  a  Moorish  palace  open  to  the 
sky ;  the  battlements  were  a  gallery  filled  with  lames,  music, 
and  a  company  of  halberdiers,  in  Spanish  dresses  of  light 
blae  silk  as  a  guard  of  honour  to  the  King.  It  was  lighted 
by  a  vast  circle  of  lamps,  hung  by  invisible  wires,  which  had 
a  wonderfully  fine  and  curious  effect.  Foster  pleasantly  and 
forcibly  called  it  Satwa's  ring.  The  whole  was  gay,  graceful, 
and  grand,  and  went  ofT  d  soahait,  except  the  music,  which 
was  bad — ^poor  and  scattered.  The  finest  incident  was  that 
after  the  loud  cheers  of  the  company  on  drinking  the  King's 
health  had  subsided,  the  distant  cheering  of  the  people  from 
the  surrounding  streets  burst  in  (from  &e  invisible  windows 
of  the  ceiling),  and  gave  an  air  of  reality  to  the  whole 
pi^eant 

Avffuat  24dh. — ^A  beantifol  dijedmer  on  the  lawn  of  the 
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Dnblin  Society — a  apleodid  and  profuse  breakfast  in  a  royal 
pavilion  and  in  about  thirty  other  t«nt8.  There  were  aboot 
1200  persons  present,  and  seats  at  table  (as  I  waa  told  and 
believe  from  what  I  saw)  for  900. 

The  King  went  minutely  through  the  museum  and  other 
parts  of  the  interior.  Whether  this  tired  him  or  that  he  was 
too  impatient  to  get  to  Slane,*  I  cannot  tell — perhaps  both; 
but  he  did  not  appear  on  the  lawn  for  above  four  miQutea. 
He  walked  a  little  way  down,  bowed  on  each  side,  and  re- 
turned, as  every  one  supposed,  to  take,  or  appear  to  take, 
some  of  the  refreshments  which  had  been  prepared  for  him ; 
bat  no,  before  anyone  would  have  guessed  it,  he  was  already 
in  his  travelling  carriage  and  on  the  road  to  Slana  Great 
disappointment  and  some  criticism,  which  five  minutes  more 
would  have  prevented. 

August  25th. — My  sista  and  aunt  arrived  in  town  last 
night.  I  spent  this  day  in  showing  them  what  I  could  of  the 
shows,  and  dined  with  them  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Hatchinson 
at  Dean  Bond's.  I  am  commanded  to  Slane  to-morrow, 
which  I  regret  on  several  aecoimts.  The  Duke  of  Montrose, 
who  went  yesterday,  is  returned  enchanted  with  Slane :  "  the 
finest  place  he  ever  saw  in  England  or  Scotland.  Dunkeld, 
the  best  Scotch  place,  is  a  bagatelle  to  it."  Slane  is  a  fine 
place,  but  it  is  narrow  and  owes  nearly  half  its  beauties  to  its 
neighbours ;  but  these  defects  are  not  visible  unless  one  is 
apprised  of  them,  and  it  is  really,  in  both  senses  of  the  word, 
a  very  imposing  place.  The  Kmg  vent  to  see  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  it  seemed,  from  what  he  afterwards 
Baid  to  me,  that  they  had  not  explained  the  matter  clearly  to 
him. 

Avffiat  26i&.— Went  to  Slane  with  CoL  Thornton.  Called 
at  Sir  M,  SomerviUe's  for  Sir  Andrew  Barnard.  Sad  rainy 
weather,  so  that  I  never  went  outside  the  doors  of  Slane.  At 
dinner,  besides  the  King  and  the  Conynghams,  old  and  yonng, 
we  had  the  Esterhazys,  Fagel,  the  Bloomfields,  and  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  The  pleasantest  dinner  I 
almost  ever  was  at ;  the  King  in  excellent  tone  and  spirits, 
and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  delighted  with  him.  He 
pleasantly  asked  Saurin'st  legal  opinion  whether  he  might  not 
stay  where  he  was,  and  send  Lord  Talbot,  as  Lord  Lieutenant, 

*  (Slane  CftBtle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  CoDyngham.] 
t  [William  Saurin,  Attomey-Genaral  for  Ireland.] 
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to  England,  A  round  Gothic  room  at  Slane,  very  handsome 
and  hAndaomely  lighted.  In  the  evening  the  King  conversed 
a  good  deal  with  the  two  lawyers.  He  had  been  at  Slane 
Church  in  the  morning ;  great  ciowdB  and  BtHue  oppressive 
loyalty. 

At  Slane  they  showed  me  a  musical  instrument,  very  like, 
I  suppose,  an  ancient  lyre,  which  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
had  sent  as  a  present  to  the  King ;  the  testudo,  or  shell,  waa 
formed  of  the  skull  of  a  horse,  and  of  the  horse — so  ran  the 
inscription — which  Duke  Schomberg  rode  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne. 

Ai^ust  21th, — I  left  my  canine  at  Slane  for  Barnard  and 
Thornton,  and,  as  I  wanted  to  be  in  town  early,  I  came 
in  with  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor.  We  had  an  agreeable 
drive,  and  the  Solicitor  (Bushe)*  was  very  amusing.  StiU 
heavy  rain. 

The  College  dinner  went  off  very  well;  the  library  was 
the  reception  room,  and  the  theatre  the  dining  room,  both 
fitted  up  with  great  splendour  and  taste.  The  dinner  was 
handsome  and  good,  the  wines  very  good,  and  the  musio 
excellent.  The  King  seemed  much  pleased,  but  he  retired 
half  an  hour  too  soon.  The  young  men  at  the  gates  took 
leave  to  express  their  approbation,  and  in  some  instances 
their  disapprobation,  of  the  guests  as  they  passed  to  their 
carriages.  Bad  taste,  although  I  bad  the  honour  of  being 
amount  the  applauded. 

August  28(A. — -Left  Dublin,  intending  to  proceed  from 
Howth  to  Holyhead  by  the  steam-packet;  but  an  accident 
had  occurred  to  the  packet,  and  there  was  none  but  a  sailii^- 
packet  going ;  so,  as  the  wind  was  high  and  adverse,  I  did 
not  emtark.  Lord  and  Lady  Manners  were  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, and  we  agreed  to  stop  at  Howth  instead  of  going 
back  to  the  festivities  of  Dublin.  Baron  Fagel,  the  Dutch 
Ambassador,  was  also  there,  and  we  spent  a  very  stormy  day 
agreeably  enough  by  the  fireside.  Went  out  for  a  moment  to 
the  hill  to  see  the  steamboat  arriving — a  very  sublime  and 
almoBt  alarming  sight ;  she  rolled  tremendously. 

August  29(A, — Sailed  in  the  steam-packet,  the  wind  quite 
against  us,  very  strong,  and  a  good  deal  of  sea.  We  had  a 
rolling  and  disagreeable  passage  of  ten  hours  and  fifty 
minutes.    The  sailLng-packet,  which  had  sailed  twenty-four 

*  [Ctutrles  Kendal  Bushe,  the  Irish  Boliutor-Geaeral-] 
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hours  before  ub,  we  passed  at  sea,  aod  she  cannot  arrive  for 
twelve  hours  after  ub.  If  she  has  any  passengers  on  board 
they  must  have  passed  a  miserable  time.  I  sat  in  my  car- 
riage on  deck ;  everybody  was  deadly  sick.  I  was  not  at  all 
incommoded ;  I  fancy  the  motion  of  my  carriage  on  ita  own 
eprings — a  motion  to  which  one  is  accustomed — prevented 
my  feeling  the  motion  of  the  vessel  as  much  as  I  should 
otherwise  have  done;  but  Lord  Manners  and  Baron  Fagel, 
who  tried  the  same  plan,  were  both  horribly  sick. 

Auguit  SOth. — Breakfasted  at  Bangor  Ferry ;  then  spent  an 
hour  fishing  in  one  or  two  spots  where  the  road  goes  by 
lakes  BSiA  nvers,  with  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  swamp. 

Dined  at  the  King's  Arms,  Llangollen,  a  new  inn  in  a 
beantiful  situation,  where  I  found  Herries  stopping  on  his 
way  to  Ireland,  where  he  is  going  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry,    l^avelled  all  night 

(Sep*.  1st. — I  find  London  more  quiet,  in  fact,  than  it  looks 
in  the  newspapers.  The  strange  inquest  on  the  man  killed  at 
the  Queen's  funeral  still  going  on,  with  a  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutors  and  rabble  and  a  partiality  on  the 
part  of  the  jury  which  disgusts  all  right-minded  men  of  all 
parties,  and  must  after  all  do  good.  It  is,  indeed,  now  of  no 
kind  of  consequence  what  verdict  they  bring  in. 

Sept.  2nd. — Cockbum  explains  to  me  his  motives  for  ad- 
vising the  Queen's  funeral  not  to  go  by  water,  and  I  fun 
satisfied  that  he  was  right ;  but  I  think  that  she  should  have 
been  sent  to  Portsmouth,  where  the  ship  was  which  was  to 
convey  her.  To  this  I  can  also  see  objections,  but  it  was,  on 
the  whole,  the  easiest  way  of  proceeding,  and  the  least  likely 
to  produce  mischief. 

Sept.  Zrd. — I  had  a  letter  from  Arbuthnot,  complaining 
that  I  had  talked  of  the  King's  being  dissatisfied  and  the 
Government  in  danger.  As  I  had  not  been  out  of  the  Board- 
room, I  knew  that  uus  came  from  Osborne  to  Lord  Liverpool 
I  answered  that  Osborne  was  a  little  mistaken  in  some  details, 
but  that  the  focte  were  true  enough,  and,  as  I  was  not 
delighted  at  this  kind  of  aiffre  dova  remonstrance,  I  stated 
that  no  one  meddled  with  such  things  less  than  I  did,  not 
because  I  wanted  opportunities,  which  H.M.'8  favour  some- 
times offered  me,  nor  because  I  did  not  think  myself  as  well 
entiUed  to  push  myself  itUo  thew  confidences  as  another,  but 
simply  because  I  did  not  like  the  pursuit ;  and  little  as  I 
ever  had  liked  what  is  called  political  intngue,  I  now  had 
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every  day  less  and  less  reason  to  dabble  in  such  troubled 
waters,  for  that  all  my  ambition,  which  never  was  very  gr^at^ 
was  now  buried  with  my  poor  cldld,  and  that  I  did  not  want 
and  would  not  accept  change  of  office  or  of  rank  aa  any 
favour.  I  continue  in  office  not  because  it  gratifies  me,  hat 
because  I  am  adyised,  and  indeed  feel,  that  Uiving  spent  my 
life  from  twenty-seven  to  forty  in  office,  I  should  be  ddsmucrA 
out  of  it,  and  that,  under  my  present  feelings,  I  could  not 
answer  for  my  own  strength  of  mind. 

I  observe  that  my  nerves,  as  they  are  called,  grow  every 
day  weaker  and  more  irritable,  above  all  when  I  think  of  m; 
poor  boy. 

Sept.  ith. — I  had  a  letter  from  Lord  Liverpool  at  Walmer, 
saying  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  the  King  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  begging  me  to  inform  bim  of  Hi"  Majesty's 
movements.  He  added  that  aa  the  affair  of  the  Queen's 
iimeral  was  the  grmt  dn  of  which  the  King  now  accused 
the  ministera,  he  begged  Sir  Geo.  Cockbum  and  me  to  draw 
np  a  mimoire  juatipaUif  of  the  arrangement  made  on  that 
occasion. 

I  wrote  to  ■  him  in  reply  that  the  Queen's  funeral  would 
not  he  considered  as  the  true  cause  of  the  dissatis&ction,  and 
that,  since  he  did  me  the  honour  of  opening  the  subject  to  me, 
I  should  venture  to  say  that  I  looked  upon  that  aa  a  trivial 
point  of  difference,  and  that  the  real  quarrel  was  old,  and  lay 
deeper,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

In  ^e  evening  I  had  a  note  from  his  lordship,  to  say  ha 
was  come  to  town,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  me  next  morning 
before  church. 

Sept.  9tk. — I  called  on  Lord  liverpool.  We  talked  over 
all  Uie  details  of  the  Queen's  funeral,  and  we  both  agreed 
that  the  reasoning  for  not  going  down  the  Thamea  was 
conclusive ;  and  I  promised  to  get  Cockbum  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  his  nautical  view  of  the  subject,  to  which  I 
would  add  a  summary  of  the  more  general  reasons.  At  the 
same  time  I  repeated  that  I  thought  this  case  ought  not  to 
be  argued  with  the  King  in  any  hope  that  convincing  His 
Majesty  on  this  head  would  satisfy  birn  on  many  others,  and 
I  hinted  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  perhaps  some  personal 
excuses  to  make  on  one  or  two  points.  He  agreed  to  all 
I  said,  but  quoted  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  I  did 
all  I  could  to  soften  Lord  L.'s  feeling,  and  to  induce  him  to 
meet  the  King,  not  argumentatively,  but  kindly  and  frankly. 
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He  is  undoubtedly  in  the  viong'  towards  the  King  on  some 
pointe,  and  for  these  he  ottght  to  offer  something  like  apology. 
Lord  Liverpool  talked  of  the  refusal  of  the  Chamberlain's  place 
to  Lord  Conyn^am,  and  of  the  King's  desiie  to  make  yonng 
Mr.  Stunner*  ^^rd  Mounl>Charles's  tutor)  at  once  a  Canon 
of  Windsor.  He  talked  a  good  deal  and  freely  about  Lady 
Gonyngham  and  her  designs  against  the  Crovemment.  I  said 
that  I  had  seen  no  marks  of  it,  that  a  change  of  Government 
would  place  her  husband  and  son  in  rather  awkvard  circum- 
stances, and  that  I  hardly  thought  that  she  was  ready  to  ran 
all  the  risks  of  throwing  the  King  and  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Opposition,  and  I  asked,  would  the  Opposition,  with 
all  their  boasted  public  virtae,  dare  to  receive  tiie  Govern- 
ment from  a  female  intrigue  ?  He  said,  yes,  no  donbt  that 
Lord  Grey  paid  great  covnt  to  Lady  C,  What  Lord  I^ns- 
downe  might  do  was  more  doubtful,  as  he  was  a  cautious 
and  reserved  man,  whose  sentimente  were  not  bo  easily  dis- 
coverable. He  talked  also  of  the  difficulties  arising  ftoia 
the  ladies  of  the  Ministers,  and  mainly  Lady  Londonderry 
not  associating  with  Lady  C 

Sept.  10(A. — I  brought  Lord  Liverpool  Cockbum's  state- 
ment and  my  summary,  which  he  highly  approved  of. 
I  have  renewed  to  him  my  advice  not  to  t^t  tids  matter 
as  a  pure  logical  ai^umentation,  for,  convinced  or  nncon- 
vinced  on  this  point,  the  King's  feelings  towards  him  will 
not  be  softened,  though  they  may  be  rendered  more  adverse 
by  debate. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  Lord  Liverpool  that  I  gave 
this  advice  for  no  object  but  peace  sake ;  that  I  was  in  a 
situation  which  would  render  it  highly  irksome  to  me  that 
the  King,  who  honoured  me  with  bja  private  favour,  should 
Iw  dissatisfied  with  those  under  whom  I  held  a  public  office, 
but  that  I  was  above  or  below  the  reach  of  royal  or  minis- 
terial &vour ;  that  I  wanted  nothing,  and  would  take  nothing, 

*  [The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  October  26th,  1821  :— 
*'AbT  told^ouat  Walmer,  the  King  has  never  forgiven  }n>ur  oppoeition  to 
hit  wiahes  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bumner.  The  feeling  has  influenced  eveij 
action  of  hia  life  in  relation  to  his  OoTemment  from  that  moment ;  and  I 
beli«Te  to  more  than  one  of  ua  he  avowed  that  his  objection  to  Ht.  Oannbg 
was  that  hia  acceeuon  to  the  Oovemment  was  peculiarly  de^rable  to  jon." 
' — 'Wellington  Despatches,'  Now  Series  L  196.  Ur.  Snmner  aftermidi 
became  Bishop  of  Winchester.] 
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and,  in  fact,  had  no  object  but  to  prevent,  as  &r  as  my  humble 
advice  would  go,  dissatiafaction  and  dissension. 

Se^t.  nth. — A  severe  gale  of  wind  from  the  S.  and  S-S-W, 
It  is  impossible  that  the  King's  squadron  can  make  head 
against  it.     I  hope  they  were  not  at  sea. 

The  whole  Cabinet  is  summoned  to  town  to  meet  the  King ; 
they  seem  to  think  that  he  is  inclined  to  make  an  immediate 
chfuige.  I  cannot  think  this ;  he  must  postpone  anything  of 
that  kind  till  after  his  journey  to  Hanover,  or  postpone  his 
joum^  to  Hanover  to  another  year. 

Sept.  lUh. — No  account  of  the  King.  I  do  not  think  he 
can  have  got  round  the  Land's  End,  and,  as  he  has  not 
returned  to  MUford  Haven,  he  must  have  gone  for  Cork. 
I  wonder  at  his  perseverance. 

S^.  15th. — The  King  was  obliged  to  return  to  Milford 
Haven  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  13th  he  landed  and  pursued 
bis  journey  to  town.  They  say  the  yacht  was  taken  aback 
in  a  squsJl  in  the  night  between  the  11th  and  12th,  and 
mi^t  have  gone  down  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  Lieut. 
Maingay,  who  was  on  deck.  He  had  returned  to  Hilford 
time  enough  for  us  to  have  heard  it  yesterday ;  but,  I  know 
not  why,  nobody  wrote,  and  our  daily  office  reports  did  not 
arrive. 

The  King  slept  at  Chapel  House  *  last  night,  and  Bloomfield 
happened,  by  a  very  curious  chance,  to  fall  in  with  His 
Majesty,  he  being  on  his  way  from  Dublin,  where  he  had 
stayed  after  the  King.  A  still  more  curious  chance  had 
almost  brought  H.M.  in  contact  with  his  old  friends  Lord 
and  Lady  Hertford,  who  sleep  at  Chapel  House  to-night,  on 
their  way  from  Eagley  to  Sudboome.  In  the  days  of  their 
favour.  Chapel  House  was  the  favourite  meeting  place  on  the 
road  to  B^ey. 

Sept.  l&th. — Lords  Melville,  Lovaine,  Yarmonth,  Beresford 
and  Lowther,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Mr.  Eobinaon,  Hamilton,  and 
Watson  dined  with  me. 

Yarmouth  is  just  returned  &om  a  tour  which  took  him  as 
far  as  Milan  and  Venice. 

Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  me  early  this  morning,  or  indeed 
I  shoiild  rather  say  last  night,  to  a^  some  further  expltma^ 
tions,  88  the  lamA  was  to  be  in  presence  Qf  the  wolf  to-day  at 

*  [A  posting-hoiue,  ten  mllea  beyond  Woodstock,  on  the  BinninghtuB 
rowL] 
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eleren.  At  eleven  accordingly  he  went  to  Carlton  House,  bat 
the  King  would  not  see  lum.  His  Miyesty  saw  the  CSum- 
cellor,  and  desired  Hi't"  to  tell  Lord  liTerpool  that,  if  his 
lordship  would  abetaiu  from  speaking  about  poHHcal  arrange- 
ments, he  would  receive  him  to-morrow.  This  seems  to  me  a 
mortifcation  to  which  I  wonder  Lord  L.  can  submit,  particn- 
larly  as  Uie  King  has  seen  Lords  Londonderry  and  Bathurst ; 
and,  by  the  way,  he  is  not  much  pleased  with  the  latter,  for, 
although  he  knew  that  he  wae  the  only  Secretary  of  State  in 
England,  neither  the  Queen's  illness  nor  heb  deate  brought 
him  up  &om  Gloucestershire,  where,  in  any  circumstances,  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  when  there  was  no  other  Secretary  of 
State  who  could  attend  in  London.  It  must  be  confessed 
that,  whether  it  be  the  King's  own  popular  manners,  or  the 
habits  into  which  the  R^ncy  has  led  his  Minister,  or  the 
levelling  temper  of  the  times,  the  Eoyal  authority  and  the 
King's  person  are  treated  with  a  striking  degree  of  levity,  and 
no  reformers,  if  they  knew  the  whole  secret,  would  wish  to 
reduce  the  monarch  lower  in  real  and  effective  state  and 
power  than  his  Ministfirs  place  him. 

Sffpt.  20tk. — The  intention  of  the  King's  going  to  Vienna  Is 
quite  given  up,  and  his  going  to  Paris  is  doubtful.  The 
reasons  stated  are  the  necessity  in  such  a  tour  of  also  going 
to  Berlin  and  the  late  season  of  the  year.  I  have  heaid,  in 
private,  that  the  expense  of  sovereiffn.  visits  to  these  continental 
courts,  and  particularly  to  Vienna,  is  so  enormous  as  to  terrify 
the  nerves  of  the  Privy  purse.  I  forget  what  they  say  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia's  visits  cost  him.  All  this  was  in  dis- 
cussion when  I  went  to  Brighton ;  on  my  return  I  found  it 
had  been  so  finally  arranged. 

Sept.  23rd. — I  dined  with  Lord  Melville,  and  in  the  evening 
wo  looked  over  some  papers  of  his  father's  correspondence 
with  the  late  King  and  with  his  colleagues,  particularly  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  Lords  Spencer  and  Gtenville ;  the  former  particularly 
curious.  The  King's  notes  show  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness 
of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression.  They  are  not  very 
important,  because  the  King  saw  his  Ministers  on  regular 
days,  and  these  notes  were  only  occasional  communications 
jKv  re  natd.  Some  epigrammatic  remarks  upon  the  Duke  of 
JRicbmond  and  his  brother,  the  late  Duke,  whom  H.M.  appears 
to  have  much  disliked;  great  tenderness  for  and  a  high 
opinion  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  considerable  knowledge  of 
detail  of  the  anny,  and  other  branches  of  the  public  service ; 
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EcrerBion  to  a  peace  with  the  French  Bepublic,  and  a  great 
inclination  to  colonial  aggrandisement 

He  everywhere  evinces  reluctance  to  expediiwna — that  to 
FeiTol  was  forced  upon  him  hj  Pitt  and  Dimdas  declaring 
that  they  must  resign  if  they  were  thwarted  in  it.*  One  of 
thd  King's  notes,  in  answer  to  Dundas,  was  so  shEirp  upon 
him  that  the  latter  had  written  a  letter  of  resignation,  which, 
however,  Pitt  induced  him  not  to  send. 

!nie  King's  note,  declaring  his  resdnUon  not  to  accede  to 
the  Catholic  claims,  is  well  written  and  dignified,  and  his 
subsequent  acceptance  of  the  Minister's  resignation  is  cool  and 
fbrmaL 

In  the  earlier  notes  particularly  the  King's  observations 
are  shrewd,  and  sometimes  satirical. 

iSfepi.  24iA. — The  King  set  out  for  Hanover  at  ten  minutes 
before  1  f.m.  I  was  waiting  in  the  hall  to  make  my  bow  to 
him  OS  he  passed.  He  took  me  into  one  of  the  rooms  and 
made  me  sit  down.  He  told  me  that  he  was  not  well,  and 
that  he  was  tired  of  his  journey  before  he  b^;an  it.  He  then 
went  on  to  speak  of  his  ministry,  complaming  that  Lord 
Liverpool  had  thrown  the  weight  of  rejecting  Mr.  Canning 
on  his  shoulders.  As  it  was  more  likely  that  some  one 
of  thirteen  should  have  dissented,  he  should  have  fii«t  com- 
municated with  his  colleagues,  and  then  come  to  him  with 
their  joint  or  their  divided  opinions,  but,  without  taking  the 
pains  of  ascertaining  whether,  after  oil,  the  Cabinet  would 
admit  him,  Lord  Liverpool  threw  the  odium  of  the  decision 
on  the  King  in  the  first  instanca  He  said  he  bad  postponed 
his  determination  on  the  subject  of  bis  Government,  but  hs 
hoped  in  the  meanwhile  they  would  be  true  to  their  own  iitt&- 
rests  and  his  honour  by  resisting  Canning  and  making  some 
arrangement  with  Mr.  PeeL  He  was  told,  he  said,  that  Mr. 
Canning  would  become  his  irreconcilable  personal  enemy ; 
that  was  the  fault  of  Loiti  Liverpool's  unconstitutional  pro- 

•  ["  Forrol  waB  the  scene  of  one  of  our  greatest  military  blunders.  In 
1800,  a  squadron,  under  command  of  General  Polleney,  made  an  attack 
upon  the  town.  Just  as  the  inhabitants  were  preparing  to  surrender,  the 
cowardly  Pultenc7 — scared  hy  tiie  rapidly  falling  barometer,  and  beafoL 
(it  is  Bald)  at  the  game  of  brag,  ordered  tlie  re-embarkmentof  bis  almost 
mntinouB  troops,  amidst  the  Jeers  of  the  sailors  of  the  English  Beet,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards  themselves." — Tide  Ford's  Spanish 
Handbook.] 
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ceeding,  which  had  broa^t  him  into  direct  contact  with  Mr. 
Cannings  ^l  «■"""'_  and  thcx^cKe  the  Govenunent  was  bound 
to  support  him  against  that  personal  enmity,  which,  after  all, 
be  T^ned  Tery  little,  and  only  alluded  to  it  as  it  was  a  threat 
broQ^t  forward  in  the  shape  of  an  aignment.  I>ariiig  all 
this  oonvemUion,  or  rather  dnnng  this  tpeteh,  he  seemed  very 
fixed  and  very  determined,  not  t^llring  at  random,  bot  with  a 
deliberate  dtaign.  He  seemed  to  avoid  mentioning  Lord 
Liverpool'a  or  Mr.  Canning's  name,  bat  pointed  them  out  by 
descriptions  and  allusions  not  always  flattering.  Feel's  name 
he  mentitHied  just  as  I  have  written  it 

Lord  Cmyn^iam  and  Sir  B.  Bloomfield  went  in  the  coach 
with  his  Majesty ;  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  Lord  Francis  Conyng- 
hatn,  and  Sir  William  Knighton  followed  in  a  second  coach. 
It  was  observed  to  me  by  a  fiiend  in  Carlton  Hoose  that 
Bloomfield  wonld  be  in  a  sad  minority.*  Enighton  himself 
thinks  the  King  not  very  well,  and  it  is  now  clear  that  this 
joomey  is  made  rather  to  keep  the  promise  than  &om  any 
great  deeire  on  H.M.'b  part  to  go  abrwid. 

St^t.  25th. — ^The  King  sailed  &om  Kam^ate  at  half-past 
eleven,  and  arrived  at  Calais  between  four  and  five ;  it  was 
low  water,  and  not  only  cotild  no  yacht  get  in,  but  his  own 
barge  drew  too  much  water,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  a 
French  fishing  boat ;  bat  even  that  stmck  on  the  bar,  and 
was  in  considerable  danger.  She  fortunately,  however, 
bumped  over  it,';b'ut  half  filled  with  water,  and  aJl  the  pas- 
sengers drenched.  The  King's  coolness  and  presence  of  mind 
in  this  danger  were  verj  conspicuous.  It  was  alb^ther 
an  awkwaid  aSair;  ,tbje '-wind  was  so  strong  as  to  render 
tJie  vessel's  lying  in  Calais  roads  till  the  tide  made,  im- 
possible. I 

■  "       Mr.  Oroker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

Bept«mber  14th,  1821. 

Mt  deak  Peel, 
The  Kii^B  visit  to  Ireland  has  done  good.    It  has  for  a 
moment  assuaged  the  violence,  and  for  some  time  r«aioved  the 

*  [Tbie  is  probaUy  an  aUasicm  to  tho  fact  that  tbe  King  and  Lord 
Conjngham  were  atroogly  against  Lord  Liverpool,  whereaa  Bloomfield  was 
an  equally  gtrong  partisan  of  the  Prime  Hiniater'B.  Ab  it  is  explained 
latw  on,  he  wsa  the  means  of  making  peace  between  the  King  and  Loi^ 
UverpooL] 
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rancottr  of  party.  Human  passions  will  break  out  again,  but< 
Sir  Edward  Stajiley  cannot  call  O'Gonnan  rebel,  nor  O'Gorman 
call  hJT"  WoodtkiTsty  bigot  again. 

I  agree  with  jou  that  there  was  a  considerable  condescen- 
sion in  the  King,  and  something  like  meamieas  in  his 
Ministers,  in  the  course  adopted  with  regard  to  Alderman 
Darley  ;*  but  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  case  was  a 
little  hard  to  deal  with.  The  o£fence  was  not  the  drinking  a 
toast,  which  in  itself  is  loyal,  constitutional,  and  such  aa 
Lord  Fingal  and  every  other  honest  man  would  drink  if  it. 
had  no  meanii^  but  what  it  professes ;  but  in  Ireland  it  has 
been  coDsidered  aa  a  watehword,  as  a  party-cry,  without  any 
reference  to  its  original  meaning  (for,  in  fact,  William  and 
the  Stuarts  are  equally  extinguished).  [The  King  had  de- 
aired  that  party  feelings  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
suppressed,  and  that  party  expreseions  should  be  altogether 
avoided  during  his  residence  in  Ireland.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  it  was,  I  say,  very  hard  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  Chief  Police  Magistrate,  who,  at  a  dinner  given  to  the 
King,  presumed  to  violate  his  commands,  and  to  give  a  toast 
which  was  at  once  ofifensive  to  the  King  and  to  t£e  majority 
of  the  people.  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  should  respect 
Darius  boldness,  steadiness,  and  consistency,  if  I  thought 
he  was  sober  and  deliberate  when  he  did  it,  and  in  any  case 
I  Uke  the  generous  impulse  which  prompted  him;  but  I 
confess  that  I  hardly  think  the  King  could  have  let  the 
thing  pass  without  some  expression  of  disapprobation.  You 
know  enough  of  Ireland  to  know  that  if  he  had  done  so 
every  man,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  would  have  believed 
that  the  Alderman  had  acted  under  Castle  influence,  and  that 
his  conduct  was  agreeable  to  the  Kin^r,  which  would  have 
been  to  raise  an  imputation  against  His  Majesty  of  meanness 
and  duplicity,  under  which  no  gentleman,  much  less  the 
Sovereign,  could  have  consented  to  lie. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  if  you  had  been  there  you  would 
have  conveyed  a  direct  and  open  reprimaTid  to  Sarley ;  and 
you  would  have  told  Mm  that  if  Hi  a  Majesty  had  not  been 
unwilling  to  mark  his  visit  in  Ireland  with  any  instance  of 
rigour,  he  would  have  taken  a  more  serious  notice  of  this 
want  of  respect  to  his  known  wishes,  if  not  to  his  positive 

*  [Who  proposed  at  a  public  dianer  tlie  famous  Orange  toast  "The 
gloriouB  memory  of  Kipg  William."] 
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It;  toil  jm.  would  have  alloved  that  reprimand  to 

bare  made  iti  own  way.    The  erecting  Lord  Pingal  into  a 

finrtli  etUte  id  (beae  realnu  appears  to  me,  as  to  you,  highly 

im^tttaa,  not  to  say  dongeroua ;  for  the  prinaple  and  admis- 

mm  wiiicli  ire  deduceable  from  such  a  recogaition  may  have 

BKSt  pehloQS  consequeoces.     Lord  fingal  is  a  very  good 

man,  tmt  I  do  not  like  aay  political  Confessor  foi  an  En^jsh 

King. 

I  thall  visit  yoo  some  of  these  days;  but  we  are  all  at  this 

moment  at  om  poets  like  an  aimy  diaws  up  in  its  poaittoo 

to  leceive  the  attack  of  an  enemy.    The  whole  Cabinet  is  in 

town  to  meet  the  King,  who  is  cert&inly  highly  displeased 

with  lord  Liverpoo],  and  I  believe  desirons  of  just  bo  much 

■^fngH  as  would  get  Aim  out    I  do  not  think  he  ww  loots 

removing  a  maii^lS*  ^  ™  "^H'*^  ^^  ^  '""^  '"'*  """"^  ^^ 

can  teU  where^uSafe]!^  '^^  "  '""^T'*  ^"^  ^^  ""^ *"'^ 
Ti„, "r^-SairatiOBg  may  end. 

wmpas,  thm  u  no  point  to  irriSL,i  i  M  with  »y  interest 
butyouiselt    I  myself  remain  inX  jjce  only  beauae  I  doabt 
my  own  strength  of  mind,  Bd  am  aflSfoud  of  tba  conK«iuoaoei 
of  Idleness  and  of  a  change  in  that  mX«j  of  life  inihich  I 
tave  spent  all  my  best  days ;  but  ambilblions  hone  or  wish  I 
la™ not;  and  there  is  really  nothing  ihX  i  royiil  or  minis- 
terial partiality  conld  do  for  me  that  I  wWild  aecept  as  a 
faTour;  and,  moreover,  there  is  not,  in  pubS/ life,  any  one 
man  in  whose  fortnnes  I  feel  that  Hnd  oftainterest  which 
gives  a  zest  to  political  eiistence— for  I  do  awot  loot  upon 
yon  as  now  a  public  man.    I  confess  I  should  At"  Ueeerm 
in  high  and  ifiAm  office,  for  a  hundred  reasons  (tf  1"<*  1 1»™ 
before  told  yon,  and  for  some  which  I  have  not  tl*  J""  "<' 
need  not  teU  you;  but  if  I  looted  only  to  your  ol™  "omfort 
and  happiness,  I  should  never  wish  to  see  you  Iwithm  the 
walls  of  Pandemonium,  1 

Yours  affectionate^'' 

To  Mr.  Pal. 

„        ^  A'ovembMl2tli,i  ^' 

Dear  Fsel,  \ 

We  iiave  no  pubL'c  news  that  isjiw^i  Juv.,^^  IVfimV 
negotiations  with  the  £ing  are,  I  undeistand,  to  comme' 
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to-day.  Lord  Liverpool  has  consented  to  give  up  Canning 
for  the  present,  and  Canning  has  consented  to  wait  for  Lord 
Moira's  old  ahoea  as  Governor  General,  and  the  Grenvilles 
are  to  have  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Irish  Secretaryship. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  King  intends  to  propose, 
perhaps  to  insist,  that  the  Home  Office  should  be  offered  to 
you.  One  thing  seems  certain,  that  the  King  and  Lord 
Liverpool  vrill  come  to  an  understanding. 

YoQis  affectionately, 

J.  W.  C. 

To  Ji£r.  Fed. 

November  13th,  1821. 

My  d£ak  Feel, 
Castlereagh  saw  Uie  King  yesterday;  and  found  that  some 
seeds  of  accommodation  sown  at  Hanover  (I  believe  by 
Blomfield)  bad  fructified,  and  that  all  difference  were  likely 
to  be  arranged.  Lord  Liverpool  saw  His  M^'esty  to-day, 
and  the  reconciliation  was  complete  and  cordial  Canning  is 
not  to  be  pressed  into  the  Cabinet,  and  Lord  Conyngham 
will  probably  be  Lord  Steward,  vice  Cholmondeley,  but  I 
believe  no  details  were  entered  upon,  nor  have  I  heud  your 
name  mentioned.  I  only  know  that  before  Castlereagh  saw 
tiie  King  Hifl  Majesty  expressed  his  opinion  that  you  were 
by  a  great  variety  of  qualifications  suited  to  the  Home 
department  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  were  by  this 
post  to  hear  &om  Lord  Liverpool 

Yours  affectionately, 

J.  W.  C. 
To  Mr.  Fed. 

November  Z6tb,  1821. 

DeabPeel, 

Lord  Liverpool  is  gone  down  to  Brighton  to  submit  to-day 
to  the  Kii^  his  arrangements,  and  yet  I  do  not  find  that  the 
arrangements  are  supposed  to  be  finaUy  made.  I  believe  yott 
win  find  that  I  was  right  in  my  former  information,  and  I 
reckon  that  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  Lord  Liverpool  will 
write  to  you.    My  belief  is,  as  before,  that  he  will  offer  you 

'e  Home  Department,  all  the  formerly  existing  reasons  for 
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which  are  increased  by  the  alarming  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 
Grant  is  certainly  to  be  recaEed,  and  I  believe  Lord  Liverpool 
will  again  apply  to  Goulbum  (or  haa  already)  to  succeed  him. 
Some  think  thitt  Charles  Wynn  would  be  still  better,  and 
others  think  Fremantle  would  be  better  than  Wynn  I  You 
and  I  will  not  be  of  these  opinions.  I  have  not  heard  tU»- 
HneUy  what  Flunket  is  to  have,  but  I  hear  Attomey-GIeneral ; 
Saurin  being  promoted  to  be  a  Chief  Justice.  I  leam  also 
that  old  Norbury  has  been  asked  to  retire,  and  that  he  has 
declined — I  daresay  not  without  a  jest.  With  all  these 
things  unsettled,  it  seems  odd  that  Lord  Liverpool  should  bo 
prepared  to  lay  his  arrattgemmta  before  the  Kiqg.  Oh !  I 
forgot  to  say  that  Canning  had  accepted  the  reoersum  of  India 
when  he  thought  that  old  Moira  was  not  coming  home ;  that 
is,  as  it  would  seem,  he  wished  to  hold  on  with  the  Govem- 
ment  and  take  the  chance  of  the  chapter  of  accidents,  but  lo ! 
a  letter  arrives  by  the  last  ships  stating  that  Lord  Hastings 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  ruptwre  himself,  and  therefore 
wishes  to  retiim  forthwith.  Upon  this  they  say  that  Canning 
turns  round,  and  is  no  longer  ready  to  be  the  great  Mogul — 
he  allies  some  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Hastings,  and 
which  he  says  would  look  as  if  he  had  wished  to  supplant 
him,  if  he  were  now  to  accept  his  place.  I  know  not  the 
rights  of  all  this,  but  I  tell  you  what  I  hear.  The  result, 
however,  is  that  Lord  Liverpool  has  told  Canning  that  he 
may  take  it  or  leave  it,  for  that  he  cannot  now  do  anything 
else  for  him  and  that  Canning  is  supposed  to  have  left  town 
again  very  sulky. 

Tours  ever, 

J.  W.  C. 


Mr.  Cfroker  to  Mr.  Veaey  FiUgerald.     Retracts. 

December  20th,  1821. 

Canning  has  been  shuffling  about  India,  yes,  no — no,  yes. 
The  Tt^ing  tmii  not  have  him  at  home.  Canning  hopes  this 
di^ust  is,  like  all  the  King's  dislikes,  placable  and  temporary, 
and  he  therefore  accepted  India  when  it  was  not  vacant,  as  a 
kind  of  rope  to  hold  on  to  the  Administration  by,  but  wn- 
luekily  old  Moira  has  had  a  double  rupture,  and  is  perbapa 
already  on  his  way  home :  this  would  clench  Canning  fbr 
Indian  exile,  and  he  is  now  therefore  punt^tilions  about  accept- 
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ing  poor  Lord  Moira's  place,  before  he  knows  Uiat  it  ia 
vacant — so  folks  talk ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  some  tnith  in 
their  talk.  I  am  sony  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  all 
Canning's  conduct  giTes  a  handle  to  this  sort  of  imputation. 
His  geniufi  ia  a  bri^t  flame,  hot  it  is 


It  is  liable  to  every  gust  of  wind  and  every  change  of 
weather ;  it  flares,  and  it  flickers,  and  it  blazes,  now  climbii^ 
the  heavens,  now  stifled  in  its  own  smoke,  and  of  no  use  but 
to  raise  the  wonder  of  distant  spectators,  and  to  warm  the 
very  narrow  circle  that  immediately  surrounds  it.  K  be  does 
not  take  care  the  Canning  bonfire  will  soon  bum  itself  out. 

Londonderry  goes  on  as  usual,  and  to  continue  my  similes, 
like  Mont  Blanc  continues  to  gather  all  the  sunshine  upon 
his  icy  head.  He  is  hetter  than  ever ;  that  is,  colder,  steadier, 
more  jtocoeuravie,  and  withal  more  amiable  and  respected. 
It  is  a  splendid  summit  of  bright  and  polished  &ost  which, 
like  the  travellers  in  Switzerland,  we  all  admire ;  bat  no  one, 
can  hope,  and  few  would  wish  to  reach. 

The  Oonyc^liams  cany,  I  think,  their  favour  meekly  and 
good-natxuedly,  and  really  excite  no  observation,  but  with 
those  who  would  observe  ill-naturedly  upon  anything.  You 
will  have  heard  of  "  their  intrigues  "  and  so  forth  for  "  station 
and  office" — all  &Ise.  I  know  and  can  assure  you  they 
asked  for,  wished  for,  nothing — and  the  King's  kindness 
towards  Lord  Conyn^iam,  natural  as  it  was,  was  not  only 
spontaneous  upon  His  Majesty's  part,  but,  I  might  ahuost 
say,  imposed  upon  him. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

1822. 

Peel  and  Canning  enter  the  Cabinet— Mr.  Croker^  Belief  in  Peel— The 
King's  Objectiooi  to  Canning — Aagnmed  Rivaliy  between  Feel  and 
Canning — Svidde  of  Lord  Londondeirj — His  Funeral — Beconstructioa 
of  the  Minietry — Political  Bomonre  of  the  Day — "  Prosperity  "  Robin' 
son  and  HuHkieBon — Peel  u  a  Sportsman — The  third  Harquia  of 
Hertford— Mr.  Croker's  Intimacy  wilb  him — ^Lord  Hertford's  Cha- 
racter— Hia  Dependence  for  Political  Information  on  Ur.  Croker — His 
Marriage  with  Maria  Fagniani — Supposed  PortrdCs  of  Lord  Hwtfotd 
in  "  Vanity  Fair  "  and  "  Coningsby  " — And  of  "  Mr.  Rigby  " — Tm» 
Nature  of  the  Relations  between  Lord  Hertford  and  Mr.  Croker — The 
Hertford  Estates — Character  of  the  second  Marqnis-'Eiamplee  of 
Lord  Hertford's  Letters— Sir  B.  Bloomfield— The  "  Court "  at  ^ighton 
— Lady  Conyngham  and  the  King — A  Children's  Ball  at  Carlton 
Honaft— The  "  Master  of  the  Bobes." 

Mb.  Cbokee's  confident  expectation  that  Peel  would  not  long 
be  allowed  to  indulge  his  preference  for  piivate  life  was  Uiis 
year  fulfilled,  and  he  also  saw,  though  with  perhaps  a  lees 
lively  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  appointment  of  Canning  as 
Foreign  Secretaiy,  His  admiration  for  the  abilities  of  Peel, 
and  his  faith  in  his  firmness  of  character  and  steadfastness 
of  principle,  were  at  this  time  unbounded;  nor  was  his 
confidence  ever  shaken  until  Peel  took  that  course  which 
necessarily  severed  him  from  the  great  bulk  of  his  party. 
The  resentment  which  was  felt  towards  Sir  Sobert  Peel 
by  reason  of  the  eudden  reversal  of  his  opinions  in  con- 
nection with  the  Protectionist  policy  and  the  Corn-laws, 
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was  assnredly  not  confined  to  Mr.  Croker.  "That  those 
who  had  foUoved  him,"  said  Lord  John  Eussell  in  1846, 
"  when  they  found  he  had  changed  his  opinions,  and  pro- 
posed measures  different  from  those  on  the  faith  of  which 
they  had  followed  him ;  Uliat  they  should  exhibit  warmth 
and  resentment,  wafl  not  only  natural,  bat  I  shotild  have 
been  surprised  if  they  had  not  displayed  it."  There  was 
never  any  personal  bitterness  in  Mr.  Croker's  feelings 
towarde  his  old  Mend.  He  defended  him  warmly,  long 
after  he  bad  lost  the  confidence  of  most  of  the  Tory 
party ;  and  even  when  political  differences  had  prodnoed  a 
hopeless  estrangement  between  them,  he  remained  on  friendly 
terma.witb  the  members  of  Sir  Eobert's  family,  and  indirect 
messages  of  kindly  interest  were  occasionally  still  exchanged. 
In  1822,  however,  the  separation  was  still  far  distant.  There 
was  no  one  in  whom  Mr.  Crokeir  believed  more  firmly  than 
in  Mr.  Peel ;  there  was  no  one  in  whose  judgment  Feel  had 
greater  confidence  than  in  Mr,  Croker's.  He  seldom  took  an 
important  step  without  first  soliciting  the  opinion  of  hia 
friend  at  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Croker  was  nnder  the  im- 
pression that  Feel  was  a  man  of  an  unambitious  and  retiring 
disposition,  and  thought  that  he  needed  a  great  deal  of  per- 
suasion to  force  him  into  public  life.  This  was  not  the  view 
which  many  of  his  contemporaries  took  of  his  character. 
Charles  GreVille,  for  instance,  records  in  his  diary,*  that 
Peel  waa  seen  to  be  preparing  to  throw  over  the  Tories,  and 
seeking  to  gain  popularity  with  the  country  at  large.  "  He,  in 
fact,"  writes  Greville,  "  means  to  open  a  house  to  all  comers, 
and  make  himself  necessary  and  indispensable.  Under  that 
placid  exterior  he  conceals,  I  believe,  a  boundless  ambition, 
and  hatred  and  jealousy  lurk  under  his  professions  of  esteem 
and  political  attachment"    Bepeatedly  after  Feel  had  taken 

*  Februaij  14tb,  1833,  vol.  ii.,  p.  364. 
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ofiSce,  be  talked  mach  of  retiimg  into  piiTitte  life  for  ever. 
Mr.  Croker  evidently  took  all  Uiis  quite  seriously,  as  probably 
it  was  meant  to  be  taken  at  the  time ;  aad  it  will  therefore  be 
fonnd  that  he  constantly  nses  arguments  to  dissuade  Ped 
from  an  intention  which  seems,  after  all,  never  to  have  held 
more  than  a  temporary  lodgment  in  his  mind. 

There  was  no  obstacle  \o  Feel's  appoiutment  to  office  as 
Home  Secreteiy,  in  1822.  But  there  was  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  Canning  which  appeared  likely  to  prove  serious. 
The  King  had  then  an  invincible  repugnance  to  him,  founded 
opon  the  sympathy  and  MendsMp  which  he  had  always  shown 
for  the  Queen.  It  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  become 
Govemoi-Oeneral  of  India,  and  the  King  was  not  only 
willii^,  but  anxious,  to  see  him  mid^iake  the  dutiee  of  that 
post,  for  he  would  tlien  be  oat  of  the  way  of  interfering  any 
further  in  English  politics.  But  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had 
parted  with  Canning  very  reluctantly  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  who  had  always  been  greatly  under  the  spell  of  his 
genius,  now  much  desired  to  secure  his  services  at  home, 
and  many  attempts  were  made  to  overcome  the  King's  objec- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Wellington  essayed  to  make  the  caatet- 
sion ;  but  His  Majesty  told  him  that  he  had  pledged  his 
honour  as  a  gentleman  never  to  receive  Mr.  Canning  again  as 
one  of  his  Ministers.  "  Yon  hear,  Arthur, '  On  my  honour 
as  a  gentleman  I ' "  The  Dnke,  as  Sir  H.  Bulwcr  relates,* 
told  the  King  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman ;  and  upon  His 
Majesty  starting  back  in  surprise,  the  Dnke  added,  that  he 
was  "  not  a  gentleman,  but  the  Sovereign  of  Ihigland,  witli 
duties  to  his  people,  and  that  t^ose  duties  rendered  it  impe- 
rative to  call  in  the  services  of  Mr.  Canning."    The  King 

*  The  Rtory,  howersr,  must  be  received  with  doobt.  The  Duke,  u  it 
appeals  from  the  '  Wellington  DespatcheB,'  did  not  have  any  intwrimr 
vritti  the  King  at  this  time,  though  the  coDTersation  may  have  tak«n 
place  on  some  other  o 
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drew  a  long  breath,  and  said,  "Well,  if  I  must,  I  miiBt."* 
But  although  Camimg  waa  thus  admitted  to  the  Cabinet  as 
Foreign  Secretary,  he  was  not  taken  into  favour  by  the  King 
nntil  five  years  afterwards,  when  the  Minister  had  found 
oat  the  short  way  to  win  the  good  graces  of  Geoi^  the 
FonrUi.  It  was  not  very  long  before  Canning's  motives  for 
acceptiag  ofBce  were  represented  in  a  distorted  light  to  his 
constituents ;  and  he  had  not  yet  won  that  popularity  with 
the  masses  which  came  to  him  in  so  great  a  measure  before 
his  death  in  1827.  Efforts  were  made  in  1822  to  foster  a 
rivaliy  between  Peel  and  Canning ;  bnt  they  never  met  with 
much  success.  Mr.  Canning  makes  the  following  reference 
to  this  point  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Croker  of  April  3rd,  1822 : 
"  As  to  the  two  great  names  whom  you  mention  in  your  lost 
note,t  be  assured  that  my  feelings  towards  both  are  exactly 
what  yon  wkh  them  to  me  [sic  in  original,  but  doubt- 
less &e].  To  F.  especially  I  feel  it  quite  impossible  to 
do  justice,  for  a  ftiinkness  and  straightforwardness  beyond 
exunple,  and  for  feelings  for  which  I  own  I  did  not  before 
give  him  credit,  but  which  I  hope  I  know  how  to  value  and 
to  return.  The  other  has  this  moment  left  me,  after  a  con- 
versation of  two  hours,  which  has  cleared  away  a  world  of 
misapprehension,  and  left  all  weU." 

The  circumstance  which  placed  it  within  the  power  of 
Lord  Liverpool  to  offer  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry  (Castlereagh),  who 
had  outlived  his  popiilarity  and  usefulness  alike.  The  facta 
were  described  by  Mr.  Croker  in  a  letter  to  Sir  B.  Bloomfield, 
who  was  then  in  disgrace  with  the  King,  but  to  whom 
Mr.  Croker  never  swerved  in  Ms  fiddity.    The  ez-private 

*  Sir  R  Bulwerl  'Historical  Chancten,'  iL  324. 
.  f  Thereisnonoteof  Mr.Crokw'stobBfotmd.    The  other  "great  n»mo" 
referred  to  waa  mort  probably  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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Secretary  iras  almost  completely  deserted  by  liis  old  fiienite 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  he  was  oat  of  favour  at  Ckiort 
But  Mr.  Croker  did  not  run  with  the  fickle  crowd,  and  among 
other  little  services  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  his 
friend,  he  kept  him  constantly  informed  as  to  all  Uiat  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  B.  Eloomfield. 

Angiut  12tli.  1822. 
DeabB., 

With  what  horror  and  surprise  will  yon  hear  that  Lord 
Londonderry  is  no  more,  and,  alas !  dead  by  his  own  hand ! 
That  such  a  mind  should  break  down !  I  will  endeavour,  as 
well  as  grief  and  astonishment  will  allow,  to  tell  you  this 
lamentaUe,  this  distracting  story. 

On  Friday  he  had  bis  parting  audience  with  the  King,  and 
his  conversation  towards  the  doae  became  so  incoherent  and 
unhappy,  that  the  King  that  evening  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool 
at  Coombe  to  come  to  him  direcUy,  hut  not  to  tell  any  one 
that  he  was  coming,  and  not  to  see  any  sonl  till  he  shoidd 
see  him.  You  may  judge  of  Lord  Liverpool's  surprise  at 
receiving  such  a  note,  and  with  what  strange  thoughts  he 
must  have  hastened  to  the  King.  His  Majesty  told  him  that 
Londonderry's  mind  was  gone,  and  that  when  so  strong  and 
well-regulated  an  intellect  was  shaken,  the  consequences  were 
likely  to  be  proportionably  serious.  What  more  passed,  or 
what  Lord  Liverpool  did  upon  this,  I  cannot  tell,  probably 
nothing;  as  he  certainly  did  not  suspect  the  oAeiU  of  the 
danger.  He  found  that  Londonderry  had  left  town  with  lady 
Londonderry  for  Cray,  and  had  before  he  went  appointed  to 
meet  Lord  Liverpool  in  town  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I 
understand  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  left  town  on 
Friday,  had  also  observed  something  wrong,  and  had  sent 
Dr.  Beuikbead,  Londonderry's  favourite  physician,  to  him. 
Dr.  Bankhead  saw  him  in  St.  James's  Square  on  Friday 
evenii^,  and  now  I  shall  give  you  hia  story.  He  found  him 
labouring  under  a  strong  mental  delusion,  accompanied  with 
fever.  He  had  hi'm  cupped,  which  relieved  him,  and  in  the 
quiet  of  the  evening  it  was  thought  he  might  go  down  to 
Cray  with  ■  Lady  Londonderry,  Bankbead  promising  to  follow 
next  morning  and  stay  till  his  Lordship  was  quite  well. 
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He  remained  in  bed  all  Saturday,  and' was  kept  tts  tranquil 
as  possible.  On  Sunday  (yesterday)  he  was  mucli  worse,  a 
good  deal  of  fever,  heat,  thirst,  and  an  increase  of  delusion 
and  wretchedness.  He,  however,  grew  less  uncomfortable 
towards  sight,  and'  it  would  seem  that  his  state  was  not  such 
as  to  prevent  his  sleeping  as  usual  in  Lady  Londonderry's 
chamber.  Doctor  Bankhead  took  leave  of  him  about  mid- 
night, and  retired  to  his  own  room,  which  was  close  to  theirs. 
About  seven  this  morning  Dr.  Bankhead  was  called  by  Lady 
Londonderry's  maid,  who  said  my  Lord  wished  to  see  him. 
The  Doctor  immediately  rose  and  went  into  the  bedroom, 
when  he  found  Lord  Londonderry  had  just  gone  into  the 
dressing-room.  He  followed  him,  and  saw  him  standing  with 
his  face  to  the  window  (and  of  course  his  back  towards  the 
Doctor)  in  his  dressing-^wn,  with  his  head  leaned  back,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling.  "  My  dear  Lord,"  said  he, 
"  why  do  you  stand  so  ? "  "0  Bankhead,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
glad  you  are  there,  let  me  &11  into  your  arms ;  it  is  all  over : " 
and  he  fell  back  into  Bankhead's  arms,  who  then,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  dencbed  in  his  right  hand  a  small-bladed 
pen-knife,  with  which  our  unhappy  Mend  had  just  divided 
by  a  deep  cut  the  carotid  artery,  and  with  a  sudden  efFusion 
of  blood  the  body  fell  forward  on  the  face,  and  CasUereagh 
expired  without  a  struggle. 

Precautions  had  been  taken  to  remove  his  pistols  and 
razors  from  his  dressing-room,  but  with  a  little  nail-knife 
which  he  carried  in  his  pocket-book,  and  which  had  escaped 
their  vigilance,  he  executed  his  &tal  purpose  with,  they  teU 
me,  anatomical  accuracy. 

We  had  all  dined  with  him  the  other  day  at  Cray,  and  so 
happy  did  he  appear,  so  amiable,  so  contented  with  all  about 
him,  that  we  ^  congratulated  him  on  having  so  well  re- 
covered from  the  fatigues  of  the  session,  which  had  evidently 
pressed  heavily  upon  him  ibr  the  last  weeks  of  our  sittings. 
Little  could  any  a  us  see  in  that  placid  coimtenance,  in  that 
playful  smile,  in  those  oiitstretched  hands  spread  to  welcome 
us,  the  dreadful  change  that  a  few  days  were  to  make.  Good 
God !  what  weak  and  wretched  creatures  are  the  wisest  and 
beet  of  us !  I  write,  I  fear,  very  incoherently.  God  bless 
you. 

Yours  affectionately, 

J.  W.  C. 

VOL.  i.  Q 
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Loid  I/mdonderry  had  loi^  been  an  nnpopolar  man,  and 
his  &iends  dreaded  that  at  his  fonersl  there  would  be  Bome 
manifestation  of  the  ill-feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded. 
These  anticipationa  proved  to  be  not  altogether  mtfomided. 

Mr.  Oroker  to  Sir  WiUiam  Shightort. 

AngDst  20th.  1822. 
I  am  juflt  come  from  poor  Lord  Londonderry's  foneraL  The 
Foieign  Ministers  and  all  the  members  of  the  Oovemment 
(except  the  Cabinet  and  his  lordship's  more  immediate  cod- 
nexions)  assembled  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  near  the 
Abbey.  As  I  was  in  this  situation,  I  did  not  see  the  pro- 
cession ;  bat  I  have  been  told  that  the  people  behaved  very 
well.  There  were  one  or  two  observations  made  by  indi- 
viduals, such  B8  'Why  did  you  not  do  as  much  for  the 
Queen  1 "  which  Lord  Maryborough  heard ;  but  in  general 
there  waa  no  ill-disposition  shown  along  the  streets ;  but  I 
am  grieved  and  ashamed  to  say,  that  at  the  abbey  door, 
when  the  coffin  was  taken  out  of  the  hearse,  there  was  a  loud 
tAeer,  a  hurrah  f^  triumph  I  In  tone  it  was  little  different 
from  the  applause  with  whidi  Lord  Londonderry  waa  last 
year  received  in  the  same  place^when  that  which  is  now  a 
corpse  was  the  second  figiue  in'  t^e  most  splendid  ceremony 
that  this  country  ever  saw.*  I  had  been  all  along  appie- 
hensive  of  some  insults,  and  had  used  my  little  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  friends  to  have  an  earlier  and  more  private 
fimeral ;  but  I  confess  I  apprehended  only  a  acaitertd  disap- 
probation, groans,  or  perhaps  hisses ;  but  the  loud  acclama- 
tion of  joy  from  a  considerable  body  of  people  I  was  totally 
unprepared  for ;  and  some  persons  within  the  abbey,  deceived 
by  the  sound,  thought  it  was  a  shout  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Ever  yours, 

J.  w.  a 

A  reconstrnction  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Ministry  was  now 

rendered  necessary,  but  there  was  an  interval  of  some  days, 

during  which  nothing  could  be  done  in  consequence  of  the 

*  [The  Coronation.] 
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absence  of  the  King,  who  had  sailed  for  Scotland,  two  days 
before  Londoudeny'a  death.  The  history  of  the  subsequent 
n^otiations  is  contained  in  Mr.  Croker's  letters : — 

Mr.  Oroker  to  ifr.  Peel. 

Angnst  Uth,  1822. 
I  happened  to  meet  Hnskisson  to-day,  and  as  he  and  I 
have  had  naturally  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Canning's  going 
to  India,  he  began  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  that  voyage 
being  defeated  by  employment  at  home.  I  need  not  attempt 
to  detail  our  conversation — or  rather  his,  for  I  had  little  to 
say.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  King's  determination  was 
likely  to  be  most  influenced  by  you,  the  more  particularly  aa 
yon  were  now  the  only  House  of  Commons  Minister,  and 
must  have  a  powerful  voice  in  deciding  who  was  to  be  your 
assistant;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  real  motive  of  my 
writing  to  you,  which  is  to  say  that  Huskisson  dropped,  in 
the  most  natural  and  unhesitating  way  possible,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  your  being  the  leader,  the  only  ques- 
tion being  whether  Canning  was  or  was  not  necessary  to  SMond 
you,  to  enable  you  to  carry  on  the  pubHc  business.  It  would 
be  too  tedious  to  explain  to  you  the  slight  but  sincere  and  un- 
affected way  in  which  this  fell  from  Huskisson,  as  if  it  had 
been  already  settled.  Willing  to  ascertain  whether  this  was 
spoken  in  the  very  confiding  way  it  appeared,  I  at  the  end  of 
our  conversation  asked  the  question  direct,  but  in  an  idle 
gossiping  tone,  whether  Canning  would  give  you  the  lead, 
to  which  he  answered,  with  plain  frankness,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  it,  and  the  mode  he  answered  my  point-blank 
question  satisfied  me  that  the  first  insinuation  was  what  it 
appeared,  a  casual  hint  of  an  opinion  already  formed. 

Affectionately  yours, 

J.  W.  C. 

To  Mr.  Fed.    detract. 

Alport  leth,  1822. 

Deab  Feel, 
I  have  now  to  tell  you  that  I  find  that  Huskisson's  antici- 
pation of  Canning's  opinion  was  not  correct     Canning  came 

Q  2 
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to  town  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  yesterday  HoskisBoa 
saw  him  for  two  or  tliree  hours ;  the  result  woe,  as  H.  told  me 
t«-dsy,  that  "  if  it  weie  fairly  and  frankly  oETered  to  Canoing 
to  jUl  Zon^onderrg'g  place  both  in  offtce  and  the  House  he 
would  accept  it ;  but  if  there  was  to  be  any  higgling  or  any- 
thing that  showed  sospidon  of  him,  he  owed  it  to  himself  to 
reject  it  with  scorn."  I  nse  the  words,  though  not  all  the 
words  used  to  me,  "  He  (C.)  added  that  he  had  been  five- 
and-twenty  years  before  you  in  the  Hoiue,  that  you  wonld 
probably  not  have  long  to  wait  before  he  himself,  who  was 
DOW  fifty-three,  would  leave  you  the  career  open ;  that  he 
thought  he  could  not  with  honour  take  an  inferior  station  in 
the  House,  and  if  that  were  the  alternative  he  must  go  to  India." 
In  the  meanwhile  he  is  to  go  to  Liverpool  to  visit  his  con- 
stituents, and  take  leave,  as  if  irrevocably  destined  for  India. 
I  leave  you  to  form  your  own  jut^ment  upon  all  this.  I  only 
repeat  (now,  as  in  my  last  letter)  what  was  said  to  me,  and 
of  which  I  could  not  justify  to  myself  the  leaving  you 
ignorant 

I  took  care  to-day  to  remind  Huskiaeon  of  how  much 
mistaken  he  had  been  as  to  Canning's  real  sentiments,  bat 
I  did  not  do  so  in  any  way  to  imply  that  I  had  given  any 
more  weight  to  what  he  had  said  than  to  a  common  cou- 
vetsation  between  two  friends.  What  followed  I  tiiinfe  is 
equally  important.  Huskisson  laughed  and  said  yes,  bnt  he 
might  also  be  mistaken  in  another  point.  He  was  sure 
Canning  liked  India ;  he  always  had  looked  at  it  as  a  great 
object ;  he  had  acquired  parliamentary  reputation  enough,  and 
thought  the  station  and  consequent  advantages  of  Govemor- 
Greneral  extremely  suited  to  his  political  feehngs  and  private 
fortune,  but  Mrs.  Canning  was  furious  against  it ;  that  her 
opposition  made  him  very  uncomfortable  (this  I  know  ia 
quite  true,  and  existed  before  the  late  catastrophe) ;  that  she 
and  several  of  his  nearest  friends  always  opposed  his  goin^ 
and  would  do  so  now  with  ten  times  more  violence  and  with 
some  colour  of  reason.  He  (H.)  still  thought  he  would  go,  if 
not  detained  by  the  offer  already  stated,  "  but  what  are  the 
odds  that  in  either  case  (viz.  of  the  offer  or  no  offer)  he 
will  stay  at  home  V  1  think  the  meaning  of  this  clear ; 
for  my  own  part  I  have  all  along  doubted  that  he  wonld  go ; 
judge  how  much  that  opinion  must  be  strengthened  by  the 
late  event 

HoskiSson,  both  to-day  and  before,  alluded  to  Van  [Van- 
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sittart],  and  said  tha6  he  was  the  real  hlot  and  tin  of  the 
Oovemment.  I  said  frankly  that  Van,  though  not  a  very 
creditable  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  a  very  useful 
one.  "  For  instance,"  I  said,  "  if  you  had  been  in  bis  office 
this  last  year,  we  should  have  been  all  turned  out,  for  you 
neither  .would  nor  could  have  eaten  your  words  and  given 
up  prindplea  in  the  way  he  did." 

Affectionately  yours, 

J.  W.  C. 

To  Mr.  Fed.    Extraet. 

AugOBt  25th.  1822. 
Mr  D£AB  Fezl, 

Every  one  agrees  that  if  the  present  Government  is  to  go 
on,  yon  or  Canning  most  lead  the  House  of  Oonunons. 
Canning  has  stated  that  he  must  have  that  duty  or  the 
Foreign  Seals,  or  that  he  will  not  come  in  at  all.  The  best 
informed  think  that  the  objection  to  him  for  any  Cabinet 
Office,  and  particularly  for  one  of  so  much  intercourse,  is 
inmperahle.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  insuperability  of  ob- 
jections of  that  class ;  but  it  is  certain  there  is  strong  disin- 
clination, and  that  disinclination  is  likely  to  be  reinforced  by 
some  other  minor  circumstances,  such  as  the  feeling  of  the 
Chancellor,  &c  Those  who  build  upon  this  foundation  believe 
further  that  Canning  wHl  go  to  India,  and  there  are  many  good 
reasons  for  such  a  supposition :  yet  I  confess  I  incline  to  the 
other  opinion.     Let  us  now  look  at  the  various  alternatives. 

If  Canning  is  to  come  in  on  his  own  terms,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  present  Cabinet — all  is  said ;  it  will  excite  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  subordinate  o£&ce  men, 
and  probably  amongst  some  of  the  country  gentlemen ;  but 
this  will  not  break  put  into  any  flame,  unless  Canning  shall 
mismanage  his  power  either  by  indiscretion  or  by  intrigue. 
But  all  this  ia  futurity. 

K  Canning  does  not  come  in,  can  you  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  countay  in  the  House  of  Commons — let,  without  him ; 
2nd,  against  him  ?  Everybody  says  "  Yes  "  to  the  former, 
and  almost  everybody  to  the  latter. 

In  the  first  case,  you  will  be  the  only  man  of  our  party  in 
the  House  who  has  as  yet  shown  himself  equal  to  take  the 
great  line  of  general  debate,  and  even  yon  are  new  in  iL 
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If  yoa  were  ever  so  practiaed,  it  coold  not  be  expected  that 
human  talents,  health,  spirits,  could  bear  the  whole  weight  of 
such  sessions  as  we  aie  likely  to  have.  Yon  most  tiitffefote 
have  assistants.    Who  are  they  to  be  ? 

I  shall  pat  oiU;  of  the  question  in  this  particular  view 
Vansittart  and  Bragge  Bathurst,  because  they  are  both  ineffi- 
dent  for  general  debate.  There  remain  Robinson*  and 
Charles  Wyno.  Our  friends  say  that  Bobinson  must  work, 
and  some  even  are  of  opinion  that  he  would,  with  a  little 
piactice,  become  an  excellent  and  powerful  debater.  I  myself 
believe  that  the  minds  and  talents  of  men  are  more  generally 
equal  than  is  supposed  and  that  most  men  are  found,  or  at 
least  become,  equal  to  what  is  expected  &om  theuL  Thero- 
fore  if  Bobinson  will  boldly  throw  himself  into  the  stormy 
corrent  of  debate,  I  think  he  may  possibly  be  found  to  swim 
very  well ;  bnt  I  doubt  his  making  the  effort  On  this  point, 
however,  you,  I  suppose,  would  see  your  way,  for,  although 
it  would  be  a  delicate  topic  either  of  inqoiry  or  convention, 
it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  understood. 

From  Plunkett,  except  on  Irish  affairs,  I  do  not  think 
much  could  be  expected.  I  do  not  think  he  has  either  the 
versatility,  information,  or  boldness  necessary  for  a  general 
debater.  Besides,  I  hear  he  is  dissatisfied ;  and  if  he  be 
sulky,  nobody  is  so  sulky.  In  short,  if  he  and  Gtoulbum 
manage  Ireland  and  keep  Spring  Bice,  Lord  Wellesley,  and 
Kit  Hutehinsonf  in  check,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected ; 
but  I  ought  to  add  that  some  of  our  Mends  here,  and 
particularly  the  peers,  talk  sanguinely  of  Flunkett's  assistance. 

As  none  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  except  Bobinson,  are 
looked  to  even  to  play  second  fiddle,  many  persons  have 
turned  their  thoughts  to  Falmerston,  who  they  think  as 
powerful  in  intellect  as  Robinson,  and  much  more  to  be 
relied  on  in  readiness  and  nerva  I  agree  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  opinion,  but  not  in  the  former.  He  himself  was 
yesterday  expressing  great  expectations  Irom  Bobinson's 
acuteness  of  mind  and  great  natural  eloquence  of  expression, 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  take  heartily  to  the  work.    I  think 

*  ["  FroBperity  "  Bobinson,  afterwards,  ta  atatcd  in  a  pnrioua  nott^ 
created  ViHcount  Glodericli  and  Earl  of  Biptm.  He  became  Chuicellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1823.] 

t  [The  Hod.  Chriatopher  Hutchinson,  M.P.  for  Cork,  wm  of  Lord 
SononghmoTe.] 
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Palmerstoa'e  deEciency  is  exactly  that  which  we  are  now 
conaidering  how  to  supply — that  fiow  of  ideas  and  langaage 
which  can  run  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  without,  on  the  one 
hand,  committing  the  CrOTOcnment,  or,  on  the  other,  lowering 
by  commonplaces  or  inanities  the  station  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  No  Government,  I  believe,  was  ever  better 
manned  in  the  subordinate  departments  than  otua.  There 
are,  aa  Lord  Londonderry  oftcoi  said  to  me,  in  each  office, 
persons  able  to  repel  any  assailant  on  the  details  of  the 
particular  ofKce;  and  oi  thuse  PEtlmerBt<»i  was  the  very 
ablest,  but  is  he  fit  to  be  a  lieutenant-general,  and  command 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  ?  If  he  be,  and  that  His 
Excellency  General  Bordotradovitz  *  will  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  the  left,  vom  vmld  aii  complet ! 

Finally,  and  I  have  reserved  this  for  the  last,  Hnskisaon's 
claims  to  the  Cabinet  are  by  his  acquaintances  much  insisted 
upon,t  He  must  feel  that  if  Canning  comea  in  on  this 
peculiar  vacancy  he  cannot,  and  in  honour  need  not,  make 
any  stipulation  for  him.  If  Oannii^  goes  to  India,  Huskis- 
son  may  think  that  yon  can  hardly  do  without  Mm  ;  and  if 
Canning  stays,  he  probably  foresees  that  he,  H„  will  be 
eventufSly  dn^ged  into  opposition,  which  on  every  account 
he  would  dislike.  I  believe  public  men  are  more  often 
candid  and  disinterested  than  people  give  them  credit  for, 
and  I  believe  H,  is  reaUy  anxious  for  Canning's  success  in 
bis  object,  on  the  score  of  Mendship,  as  well  as  &om  his 
belief  t^t  Canning's  peculiar  quality  of  ParHamenUuy 
eloquence  ought  not  to  be  exported  to  India  like  the  skates 
and  warming-pans  to  Buenos  Ayres.  But  if  that  fails,  he 
will,  I  dare  say,  have  no  objecdoD  to  come  himself  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  is  likely  to  be  very  much  dissatisfied  if  be  be 
passed  over ;  though  if  Canning  go  to  India,  he  wUl  not 
venture  to  throw  up  and  go  into  opposition  alone.  At  the 
same  time  it  most  be  recollected  that  all  that  Huskisson  can 
do  for  the  Government  he  can  do  heat  in  his  present  rank. 
He  is  not  a  good  debater,  and  is  still  worse  at  those  great 
speeches  whidi  I  have  before  spokes  oC  He  is  aufaii  in  all 
official  and  financial  details,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  what  the 
French  caU  adminisirative  experience.    But  the  defects  of 

*  [A  Dickoame  tat  RobinsoB,  who  wu  Prendent  of  the  Boud  of  Trade.] 
t  [Among  all  then  changes,  HuBkuBoa  woa  made  FresideDt  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.] 
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his  maimar  andvoice  prevent  his  being  a  nseful  speaker,  for 
no  one  is  useful  whom  the  House  mer^y  tolerates — ^who,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  force  them  to  attend  to  him,  From 
what  I  have  before  written  to  you,  you  will  conclude  tihat  he 
hankers  after  Van's  gold  gown ;  but  great  as  may  be  the 
difference  between  the  men,  I  almost  doubt  wh^er  Van 
is  not  as  safe  and  aa  work-withable  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  aa  HnskiBson  would  be,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
that  the  general  opinion  seems  to  leave  Van  in  the  quiet 
poesessiou  of  tus  dead  wei^t  and  bis  small  remnant  of 
sinking  fiind. 

Mr.  Oro&er  to  the  Marjwia  of  Sert/ord, 


Deab  H., 

Peel  arrived  yesterday  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
King.  I  had  haif  an  hour's  conversation  with  His  Majesty, 
and  an  hour's  with  Peel.  Neither  knows  any  more  of  L.'s* 
intention  than  you  or  I.  K  [tiie  King]  is  evidently  averse 
from  Canning,  and  has  made  up  Jm  mind  on  that  point ; 
reste  h  voir  whether  he  can  hola  his  intention.  Feel  has 
never  opened  hie  lips  on  the  subject  to  King  or  Minister. 
Even  I  do  not  know  what  he  will  do,  though  I  can  gneea 
what  he  would  wish.  In  truth,  no  one  can  any  more  tell 
what  he  may  in  the  course  of  a  negotiation  be  brought  to  do 
than  one  can  foretell  what  will  happen  in  a  batUe  to  he 
fought  to-morrow.  One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  he  would  not 
be  very  sorry  if,  with  honour,  he  was  out  of  h^  office. 

The  King  asked  me  whether  Lord  L.  was  in  a  good 
humour,  almost  as  a  boy  after  holidays  asks  in  what  temper 
Dr.  Busby  may  be. 

Yours, 
J.  W.  C. 

While  all  these  speculations  as  to  the  fiiture  of  the  Cabinet 
were  going  on  so  actively  in  London,  Mr.  Peel  appears  to  have 
been  intent  chiefly  upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  country  life. 
He  had  written  to  Croker  irom  Edinburgh  in  August,  giving 

•  [Lord  Liverpool.] 
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aome  account  of  the  King's  reception,  and  making  a  pasBing 
remark  only  in  reference  to  Lord  Londonderry's  death: 
"There  are  some  subjects  on  which  one  does  injustice  to 
one's  feelings  by  saying  anything,  and  our  departed  Mend's 
death  is  one  of  them.  I  bitterly  deplore  it,"  In  October, 
Mr.  Croker  wrote  to  Lord  Hertford ;  "  I  hear  from  Peel  that 
he  shot  in  one  day  to  his  own  gnn — pheasant,  1 ;  rabbits,  8 ; 
hares,  11 ;  partridges,  41." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  letter  given  above  is 
addressed  to  the  "Marquis  of  Hertford,"  who  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  this  correspondence  under  the  title  of  the  Earl 
of  Yarmouth.  In  the  year  now  under  consideration,  he 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and  estates.  From  tiiis  time, 
down  to  about  the  year  1840,  it  will  be  found  that  some  of 
Mr.  Croker's  most  interesting  letters  were  written  to  Lord 
Hertford;  and  there  are  various  other  circnmstances  which 
tended  to  make  his  intimacy  with  this  nobleman  somewhat 
remarkable.  It  will  therefore  be  desirable  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  that  intimacy  before  going  any  farther. 

The  Earl  of  Yarmouth  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
recc^nise  the  nndonbted  abilities  which  Mr.  Croker  displayed 
at  the  outset  of  his  parliamentary  career,  and  when  he  became 
personally  acquainted  with  the  young  member  he  was  struck, 
as  was  everybody  else  who  knew  him,  with  his  great  gift 
of  discretion,  and  his  unfailing  stock  of  common  sense. 
These  may  seem  to  be  but  homely  qualities,  after  all,  and  yet 
it  falls  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  few  persons  to  possess 
them  in  an  eminent  degree.  Moreover,  Mr.  Croker  was  a 
man  of  great  quickness  of  spirit  and  acuteness ;  his  intel- 
lectual poWera  were  keen,  and  they  were  rapidly  brought  into 
play  when  they  were  needed ;  his  range  of  information  on 
political  and  literary  subjects  was  wide ;  his  tact  in  dealing 
with  other  men  was  always  to  be  trusted ;  and  in  private 
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society,  no  one  could  be  more  amusii^  or  more  gay.  All  who 
knew  him  concur  in  giving  snhetanlaaUy  thia  account  of 
him — modified,  of  course,  by  personal  likes  or  dislikes,  but  not 
varying  in  any  essential  point  That  he  won  the  confidence 
cX  eveiybody  to  whom  he  was  attached  is,  however,  the  best 
proof  that  could  be  afforded  of  Mr.  Croker's  superiority  to 
the  common  run  of  men  in  all  the  qualities  just  mentioned. 

The  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  then,  became  a  great  friend  of 
Mr.  Croker's.  He  was  himself  a  mas  of  superior  ability, 
and  probably  had  he  choaen  to  devote  serious  attention  to 
political  life,  he  would  have  made  a  distinguished  figure  in 
it.  Bnt  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  no  one 
has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  acquiring  political  distinction 
who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  ingenuity 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  own  whims  or  propensities.  Fox 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for,  ^tlioQgh 
he  was  undoubtedly  fond  of  pleasure,  he  always  found  ways 
and  means  of  bestowing  an  adequate  degree  of  attention  upon' 
political  business.  But  Lord  Yarmouth — or  Lord  Hertford — 
studied  nothing  but  his  own  desires.  He  lived  tJie  life  of  a 
voluptuary,  and  was  satisfied  with  it.  Yet  he  always  took  a 
lively  interest  in  public  afi&irs,  and  ftir  many  years  he  depended 
almost  exclusively  upon  Mr.  Croker  for  giving  him  the  means 
of  understanding  that  which  was  going  on — for  he  spent  no 
small  part  of  his  time  abroad,  and  very  rarely  read  any  papers. 
He  sought  Mr.  Croker's  opinion  on  the  management  of  his 
estates,  and  gradually  he  came  to  place  entire  reliance  upon 
his  judgment,  and  was  more  than  once  saved  from  veiy  great 
embaiTaasment«  by  following  the  suggestions  of  his  prudent 
counsellor.  Mr,  Croker,  in  fact,  exfflxdsed  a  kind  of  practical 
superintendence  over  the  property,  jast  as  Mr.  James  Loch, 
M.P.,  did  over  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and 
Lord  Ellesmere — with  this  important  difference,  that  Mr. 
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Crokei  received  no  salary.  Frequently  be  was  urgently 
jNressed  to  accept  some  compensation  for  his  services,  for  they 
inTolved  the  sacrifice  of  no  small  amount  of  time  aad  atten- 
tion ;  bat  these  offers  were  invariably  declined.  Lord  Hertford 
always  declared  that  he  would  compel  Mr.  Groker  to  receive 
part  of  the  wealUi  which  he  had  helped  to  preserve,  under 
the  provisions  of  his  will ;  and  that  he  was  sincere  in  this 
intention  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  see. 

In  the  year  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  Lord  Hertford 
was  forty-five.  In  1798  he  had  contracted  a  marriage  which 
did  not  turn  out  very  happily,  although  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  fault  rested  with  any  one  but  himselt 
His  wife  was  Maria  Fe^niani,  a  young  lady  whom  the 
well-known  Qeoi^e  Selwyn  bad  adopted  as  his  daughter, 
although  his  claimfi  to  this  privil^e  were  not  entirely  undis- 
puted. It  was  said  that  the  Duke  of  Qneenaberry,  "  Old  Q.," 
was  equally  willing  to  acknowledge  Maria  Fagniani  as  his 
own  ctuld.  According  to  Horace  Walpole,*  she  was  eight 
years  of  t^e  in  1779,  and  therefore  at  the  time  of  her  marri^e 
with  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  she  must  have  been  twenty- 
seven — six  years  older  than  ber  husband.  Walpole  makes 
two  other  allusions  to  her.  In  1789,  he  writes: — "  I  have 
such  a  passion  for  dogs  that  a  &vourite  one  is  a  greater 
misery  than  pleasure,  and  to  give  me  one  is  to  sow  me  with 
anxiety.  I  would  as  soon  adopt  Mademoiselle  Fagniani." 
In  1791,  he  tells  us  that  George  Selwyn  had  left,  his  adopted 
daughter  thirty  thousand  pounds,  the  Duke  of  Queensbeiry 
to  be  residuary  legatee — a  droll  concession,  apparently,  to  the 
peculiar  claims  which  the  Duke  felt  himself  entitled  to  make 
at  an   earHer  period.     The  Duke  of  Queensberry  left  her 

'  "La  SigDorins  I  hare  not  Keen,  and,  in  truth,  did  not  not  ask  to  soe 
her.  I  love  David  too  well  not  to  be  p«evish  at  an  Abisht^  of  eight 
jears  old."    (Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  November  21,  1779.) 
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150,000/.,  and  three  botisee,  makii^  her  hushand.  Lord 
Hertford, reaiduary  legatee*  Then  tiere  waa  her  other  father 
— or,  at  any  rate,  the  buabsod  of  her  mother — the  Man^niB 
FagDiani  How  much  he  1^  her  is  nowhere  stated.  Never 
before  did  a  lady  have  bo  many  &ther8,  or  derive  ao  much 
profit  &om  them. 

By  this  lady,  tbe  third  Marquis  of  Hertford  bad  two  scma 
and  one  datigbter;  the  elder  of  the  sous  lived  to  become 
tbe  fourth  marquia,  and  died  in  1870.  It  does  not -appear 
that  ai^  the  birth  of  the  third  child.  Lord  Hertford  lived 
with  or  saw  much  of  his  wife,  and  his  occasional  referencea 
to  her  in  his  letters  are  not  of  a  porticnlarly  affectionate  or 
cordial  description.  She  aorvived  him  fourteen  years — dying 
in  1856  (one  year  before  Mr.  Groker)  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.  Lord  Hertford  himself  died  in  1842,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  In  the  chapter  dealii^  with  the  events  of  1842  it 
will  be  necessary  to  review  certain  circumstances  which 
arose  out  of  his  death. 

In  a  reference  to  Lord  Hertford,  however  brief,  it  would 
be  vain  to  ignore  the  fact  that  he  has  usually  been 
identified  with  the  "  Marquis  of  Steyne "  of  '  Vanity  Fur,' 
and  with  the  "  Lord  Monmouth  "  of  '  Coningsby  * — not  to 
enumerate  many  less  celebrated  and  less  vitriolic  sketches. 
These  portraits,  if  aucb  they  reeilly  were  intended  to  be, 
extenuated  nothing  in  the  original ;  in  one  case, .  indeed, 
personal  animosity  towards  Mr.  Croker  alone  prompted 
tbe  introduction  of  Lord  Monmouth,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  linked  with  him  an  abject  wretch  named  "  Bigby," 
one  of  the  most  repulsive  objects  in  the  whole  range  of 
modem  fiction.  Why  Mr.  Disraeli  bated  Mr.  Croker  so  bitterly 

*  "  In  1810  he  BUcceeded  to  t)ie  greatest  psjrt  of  the  diapoeable  propotf 
of  the  rich  Bud  eoceotric  Duke  of  Queeosbeny — the  put&tive  father  of  h^ 
wife."    Anntml  Segiater,  1812,  p.  266. 
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it  would  scaicel;  be  worth  while  now  to  discuss ;  enough  that 
theie  were  reasons  for  it,  althoi^h  they  were  not  good  reasons ; 
and  we  need  not  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Croker's  case  to  attest 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  paid  off  his  personal  gmdges  with  no  ni^ard 
hand.  In  the  first  part  of  his  life,  especially,  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  a  releotlefis,  and  it  may  almost  be  said,  an  nnscrupulous 
antagonist.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  was  ever 
so  base  as  the  Eigby  of  '  Coningsby '  is  depicted ;  it  is  a 
conception  which  must  inspire  in  the  mind  of  every  reader 
contempt  and  detestation.  And  yet  this  vile  creature  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Mr.  Disraeli's  portrait  of  Mr.  Croker. 
Whether  the  satire  was  just  or  unjust,  every  impartial 
reader  will  be  able  to  decide  when  he  has  come  to  tiie  end  of 
the  records  of  Mr.  Croker's  life.  Before  Mr.  Disraeli's  own 
position  became  assured,  he  pursued  all  who  seemed  to  cross 
his  path  with  the  vindictiveness  of  a  Bed  Indian.  Mr.  Croker, 
he  believed,  had  once  or  twice  stood  in  the  way  of  his  projects, 
at  a  time  when  politics  were  less  important  to  him  than 
literature.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  Mr.  Croker  provoked 
Mr.  Disraeli's  resentment  by  attacking  bim  in  the  Quarterly 
.fimeu)  and  elsewhere ;  but  in  reality  Mr.  Croker  had  never 
written  a  single  line  gainst  or  about  him.  With  Isaac 
Disraeli  he  had  always  been  on  most  friendly  terms,  and 
when  the  '  Commentaries  on  Charles  the  First '  appeared, 
it  was  found  that  the  author  had  referred  in  grateful  and 
eulogistic  language  to  the  object  of  Benjamin  Disraeli's  vin- 
dictive  lampoons.  "  To  my  ever  kind  and  valued  friend, 
the  Il^ht  Htm.  John  Wilson  Croker  " — so  wrote  the  elder 
Disraeli — "  whose  luminous  and  acute  intelligence  is  as  re- 
markable in  his  love  of  literature  and  art,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  course  of  a  long,  an  honourable,  and  distinguished  public 
life,  I  stand  deeply  indebted."  The  son  did  not  share  this 
admiration  for  Mr.  Croker's  "  acute  intelligence."  Apparently 
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it  was  too  acute,  and  had  been  exercised  with  too  much  good 
faith,  to  satisfy  him.  How  deep  was  his  resentment  be  showed 
by  a  Bcnrrilous  attack  upon  Mr.  Croker  immediately  after  his 
death,  published  in  a  newspaper  which  was  known  to  be  his 
mouthpiece — the  PTest.  This  attack  provoked  an  indignant 
remonstrance  even  from  Fwnck.  "  What,"  it  exclaimed, 
*'  the  man  who  served  the  Conservatives  before  he  gave  them 
that  delicate  name — when  they  were  Tories — and  was  serving 
them  from  his  bed  of  sickness  and  pain  until  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  death  ?  The  ablest  advocate  with  tongue  and 
pen  whom  they  have  had  during  half  a  century  ?  The  man 
dies,  and  before  he  is  laid  in  the  tomb,  the  paper  sacred  to 
his  party  and  to  tJieir  plebeian  chief  issues  this  spiteful  and 
ungrateful  picture  ? "  So  it  was ;  and  the  animosity  and 
iujustice  which  Mr.  Disraeli  tJins  exhibited  will  always  re- 
main a  blemish  on  his  literary  reputation. 

What  Lord  Hertford's  morals  may  have  been  is  a  different 
question.  Mr.  Oroker,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  was  not  responsible 
for  them.  He  did  not  make  them,  and  he  could  not  unmake 
them.  To  suppose  even  that  he  had  any  influence  over  them 
is  preposterous,  for  Lord  Hertford  passed  much  of  his  life 
in  Paris,  Naples,  or  Milan,  and  his  amusements,  such  as  th^ 
were,  could  scarcely  have  be^i  selected  for  him  in  England. 
The  strictest  moraliBt  will  scarcely  contend  tiiat  it  was  Mr. 
Crokra's  duty  to  decline  any  farther  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Hertford,  on  account  of  his  irregular  habits ;  if  that  principle 
were  generally  enforced,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  many  men 
would  have  to  cut  off  one  or  more  of  their  friends.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord 
Carnarvon,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time  were  intimate 
with  Lord  Hertford,  and  no  one  thought  the  worse  of  them  on 
that  account.  In  Lord  Hertford's  letters  there  are  a  few  free 
expressions  here  and  there ;  men  used  rather  free  expressions 
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to  each  other — &Bct  not  to  each  other  only,  but  to  women — 
in  the  days  of  the  Begeucy;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in 
these  lettem  Uiat  the  writei  was  a  deapenttely  immoral  man. 
There  Ib  other  evidence  which  tells  heavily  againat  him ;  th« 
evidence  of  his  own  acta  which  became  only  too  notorious 
in  the  end  must  he  deemed  absolutely  minous.  All  sense  of 
decency  and  shune  must  at  last  have  departed  from  him. 
The  probability  seems  to  be,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  in 
his  last  and  worst  days  his  mind  was  disordered.  But  on 
points  of  morals,  he  never  dreamt  of  consulting  Mr.  Croker, 
and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  would  have  been  guided  by 
his  good  counsel,  had  it  been  offered.  The  question  which  con- 
cerns us  is,  what  were  the  relations  existing  between  Lord 
jHertford  and  Mr.  Croker  ?  Were  they  those  which  prevailed 
between  "Mr.  Bigby"  and  "Lord  Monmouth,"  or  such  as 
might  exist  between  honourable  men }  The  correspondence 
will  enable  any  one  who  considers  it  fairly  to  arrive  at  a  just 


Thei  father  of  the  Lord  Hertford  with  whom  these  pf^es 
have  to  do,  died  in  June  1822.  The  following  letter  explains 
all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  B.  BloomJUld.     Extract. 

June  21st,  1622. 

My  deab  B., 
Poor  old  Lord  Hertford  is  gone  at  last.  The  will  is  not  yet 
opened,  but  it  is  known  by  t£e  report  of  his  attorney  that  he 
has  tied  up  his  real  estates  as  tight  aa  he  could,  and  has  left 
all  his  personals  to  Lady  Hertford.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  judged  wisely  and  kindly  in  making  Lady  Hertford 
an  object  of  future  attention  &om  his  family,  and  it  was  but 
just  that  he  should  share  with  her  accumulations  to  which 
her  great  property  no  doubt  contributed ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  seems  hard,  considering  that  she  has  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  a  year,  that  she  should  have  aU  the 
personals,  and  that  Yarmouth  should  not  have  even  £20,000 
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for  his  "  miae  en  campogDe."  After  all,  however,  it  is  said 
that  the  accumulation  dosB  not  exceed  £200,000,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  other  personals,  such  as  plate,  pictures,  &&, 
&c.,  are  old  family  property  and  belong  of  right  to  Yarmouth. 
The  landed  estate  is  said  to  be  about  £85,000  per  annum, 
viz:  — Ireland,  £57,000;  Scotland,  £3000;  Warwickshire, 
£15,000 ;  and  Sudbourne,  £10,000 ;  and  Lord  Hertford  havmg 
died  a  few  days  before  Midsammer,  the  half  year's  rent  now 
falling  due  is  his,  and  will,  of  course,  give  him  £40,000  to 
start  with.  As  I  dare  say  he  wiU  not  begin,  all  at  once,  to 
increase  his  expenses,  he  may  enter  upon  the  next  year  with 
a  clear  income  (including  Ms  own  separate  property)  of  at 
least  £90,000  per  annum.  The  old  lord  is  to  be  buried  on 
Monday  next  at  Bagley.  Beauchamp '  is  here,  and  I  hope 
Yarmouth,  who  felt  the  Inconvemence  of  a  narrow  and  jealous 
system  himself,  will  act  handsomely  by  him.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  do  what  he  thinks  just  and  liberal,  for  in 
all  my  life  I  never  knew  a  man  so  fixed  upon  doing  what  he 
considered  his  duty,  but  he  has  a  little  of  a  "  neither  more 
Dor  less"  disposition,  which  makes  him  sometimes  appear 
un^miable  when  he  considera  himself  as  doing  all  that  can 
possibly  be  expected  of  him.  It  was  this  temper  which  got 
him  the  character  of  avarice  in  tiie  world,  althou^  we  who 
know  him  well,  know  him  to  he  one  of  the  most  generous 
and  most  Mendly  of  men,  but  he  always  stickled  about  right, 
and  while  he  was  giving  away  hundreds  as  howUy  and /awvr, 
he  would  resist  a  daiiii  of  two-pence.  I  once  saw  an  Rmniring 
instance  of  this  disposition.  One  day  when  he  was  out  of 
Parliament,  he  came  all  the  way  from  Seymour  Hace  to  the 
Admiralty  for  a  frank  to  his  servant  in  the  country ;  it  was 
the  depth  of  autumn,  and  there  were  no  Peers  or  Members 
in  town,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  me,  and  the 
object  of  bis  letter  was  to  give  orders  for  the  reception  of  a 
party  of  friends  which  cost  him  at  least  £500 — here  he  saved 
sixpence,  and  if  he  had  been  tired  would  have  got  into  a 
hadtney  coach  and  paid  half  a  crown  &re  in  order  to  get 
this  said  frank.  His  real  character  is,  however,  h^inning  to 
be  understood ;  the  world  now  sees  that  altboi^  he  is 
minute  and  strict  in  trifles,  and  though  he  has  shades  of  his 
family  oddities,  he  is  one  of  the   highest  minded,   most 

*  [Horace  BeftUcbomp  Seymour,  nephew  of  the  iM  E^  of  HertSxd, 
and  H.P.  for  Orford ;  afUirwtirda  Sir  Horace  Seymour.]    ' 
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geneicnis  of  mm — "  a  bitter  foe  but  an  unbounded  friend  "  a^ 
his  relatioi),  Horace  Walpole,  said  of  himself;  and  indeed, 
after  all,  Yarmouth's  friendships  are  much  more  warm  than 
his  enmities.  What  a  chapter  of  La  Bruyfere  I  have  written, 
uid  to  you,  too,  who  know  the  man  as  wml  as  I  da 

In.  a  subsequent  letter  to  Sir  B.  Bloomfield,  Mr.  Croker 
somewhat  reduces  the  amounts  given  above — the  total  income 
from  the  land  and  other  sources  being,  he  thinks,  about 
80,0001. — and  he  says  of  the  heir,  "with  his  houses  and 
gardens  and  preserves,  hia  wife,  and  his  sons  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  all  other  claims  upon  him,  I  doubt  whether  he  will 
be  really  a  richer  man  than  he  was,  and  I  am  sure  not  so 
happy  a  on&"  Sir  B.  Bloomfield,  in  his  reply,  remarks :  "  I 
know  acts  of  his  bounty  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  which 
he  never  willingly  allowed  to  meet  the  light." 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Oroker.     Extraxi. 


I  was  really  pleased  at  Lord  Hertford  getting  the  Garter. 
I  was  pleased  very  disinterestedly,  and  for  Ms  own  sake 
merely,  for  I  like  him.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  not  an 
every-day  one. 

We  aUl  him  Lord  Hertford  now.  He  was  Yarmouth  witli 
hia  familiars.  I  dare  say  he  has  no  curiosity  to  know  what 
he  would  have  been  with  hia  brothers  and  sisters. 

Lord  Hertford's  letters  to  Mr.  Croker  were  generally  in  a 
light  and  playfol  vein ;  and  his  comments  on  passing  events 
were  often  marked  by  much  shrewdness  and  discernment. 
Few  of  them  bear  any  date,  superscription,  or  signature,* 

*  There  are  not  many  of  Lord  Hertford'B  letters  amoof;  Mr.  Croker's 
fi^ierH.     Probably  most  of  them  were  retiinied  to  the  writer  before  hia 
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Zord  YwrmoiAh  to  Mr.  Craher. 

[No  dkte,  but  marked  \>j  Hr.  Crokec  "  1820.*^ 

DeabCkokeb, 

I  delight  in  yom  notes ;  they  are  always  musical  to  my 
eai8,  though  to  me  your  language  never  has  either  of  two 
very  essential  harmonic  sounds — the  sharp  and  the  flat. 

I  thought  you  were  quite  en  gargon,  or  would  have  sent 
you  game.  My  father  writes  me  woid  he  sends  me  a  buck  for 
my  numerous  party,  and  so  aa  I  have  no  party,  I  pray  you 
eat  a  havMck,  the  Orbys  will  eat  another,  and  the  skinny 
apotiiecaiy  shall  fatten  kia  on  its  sitUa.  And  so  God  bleee 
you. 

[Same  period.] 
Dbak  C, 
Yerily  I  have  foi^tten  to  tell  yon  that  a  garret  in  my 
stable  contains  sevenil  pheasants  for  Muneter  Honsa    I  hope 
they  are  alive,  pray  take  Uiem  away;  and  so  no  more  at 
present. 

AldlMiwigh,  Octobw,  1821. 
Beak  Cbokeb, 

How  do  you  do  ?  What's  going  on  in  town  ?  I  came  to 
Sudboume  the  day  after  you  all  honoured  me  at  dinner,  and 
stayed  tiU  my  seat  at  table  between  my  father  and  Lady 
"William  Gordon  reminded  me  too  plainly  of  my  hereditary 
right  to  a  cell  in  Bedlam ;  *  and  then  I  went  to  fiendlesham, 
wnere  there  was  a  pleasant  party,  with  Scappa,  the  opera 
band  leader,  to  make  muBical  noises,  and  I  return  to  Bend- 
lesham  next  Sunday  to  meet  the  Duke  of  York ;  meanwhile 
I  am  come  to  eat  shrimps,  and  look  at  the  sea. 

Tell  me  whether  Feel's  woods  are  near  bis  castle  or  far 
off — meaning  whether  I  ought  to  send  my  cavalry  or  tmst 
to  my  legs,  now  in  very  good  walking  trim.  I  sent  yon 
some  sheny,  which  Colonel  Hare  got  from  some  great  friend 
somewhere  in  Spain ;  I  hope  it  will  be  good,  but  I  have  no 
hope  it  will  (of  its  kind)  be  equal  to  what  you  sent  m& 

The  scene  here  is  now  gay — quia  triste — wreck  picking  npi, 
and  seven  anchors  fished  out  of  the  mighty  deep,  b^des  s 

*  [This  allunoD  derives  a  deeper  Bignificance  from  the  events  preceding 
his  death.    See  ToL  11.  Chapter  XXII.,  pp.  416-419.] 
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Memel  timber  ship  knocked  ashore.  Z  vish  you  were  to  be 
at  Rendlesham  to  meet  the  Doke  on  Sunday,  and  tiieo, 
perhaps,  7011  woold  come  here  for  a  day  or  two  first,  and 
breathe  fresh  air.    And  so  Ood  bless  yon. 

Hatch,  1822. 

All  London  saith  B.  B.*  ia  restored — that  Ministers  ob- 
jected to  the  Lady'af  nomination,  and  that  the  K  [ing]  said, 
"  If  I  cannot  please  you  by  dismissing  an  old  and  faithful 
servant,  let  me  have  him  back." 

And  she  answered,  and  said, "  Yea." 

The  allusion  in  the  last  letter  is  to  the  downfall  of  Sir  B. 
Bloomfield,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  person 
then  paramount  at  court — ^Lady  Ck)nyugham.  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  B.  Bloomfield's  administration  of  the  King's  private 
purse  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guided  by  very  strict 
principles  of  economy,  and  the  King's  suspicions  were  aroused. 
But  the  deposed  private  secretary  was  soon  consoled  by  obtain- 
ing employment  in  the  diplomatic  service,  anA  eventually  by 
receiving  a  peerage. 

Mr.  Croker  did  not  believe  that  Lady  Conyngham's  hand 
was  in  this  intrigue ;  but  of  her  great  power  over  the  King, 
he,  like  all  the  world,  was  fully  assured.  Some  curious 
glimpses  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Court  are  given  in  a 
diary  of  this  year,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  corre- 
spondenca 

From  Mr.  Oroket'a  Diary, 

Javaiwry  11(A,  1822. — Left  town  at  12  and  arrived  at 
Brighton  at  6.  On  our  arrival  the  servants  told  us  that  we 
were  late  and  should  have  barely  time  to  dress,  as  the  King's 
diimer-hour  was  «w^  We  therefore  made  all  possible  haste, 
and  were  accordingly  the  first  of  the  inmates  in  the  saloon, 
except  Lord  St.  Helens,  the  Lord-in-waiting.    Mr.  and  Lady 

•  [air  B.  Bloomfield.]  t  [Lady  Conyngham.] 
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Anne  Becket  were  also  there.  The  King  came  in  about  20 
minutes  after  6,  and  dinner  was  served  about  lialf-past. 

Lady  Bloomfield  came  in  just  before  Lady  Gonyngham  and 
Lady  Eliz.,  and  was,  I  thought,  to  all  appearaace  on  the  same 
footing  as  heretofore.  Sir  B.  himself  came  in  e&et  the  King, 
and  no  one  could  [fail  to]  see  in  his  quiet  and  reserved 
manner  a  difference  from  the  kind  o[ factotum  bustle  in  which 
we  used  to  see  him. 

The  King  was  looking  remarkably  well  and  stont  on  his 
l^s ;  he  went  round  the  circle  as  usuaL  I  thought — perhaps 
it  was  fancy — but  I  thought  that  his  manner  was  somewhat 
more  hasiy  than  usual,  and  that  he  expressed  himself  to  his 
fanuly  witii  more  pettislmess  than  I  had  ever  seen,  in  public, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  in  his  circle,  where  he  was  always,  to 
all  persons  and  under  all  circumBtances,  particularly  gracious. 
To-day  he  had  quite  the  air  of  scolding  Paget 

Our  dinner-party  were  the  King,  who  sate  between  the 
two  Ladies  Gonyngham,  in  the  centre  of  one  side ;  Lord 
Gonyngham  and  Lady  Anne  Becket,  at  the  upper  end ;  Lord 
Francis  and  Andrew  Barnard  at  the  other ;  Bloomfield  exactly 
opposite  his  Majesty,  and  Lady  Bloomfield,  Lords  Lowther 
and  St  Helens,  Sirs  Wmiam  Keppel,  Charles  Paget,  Edmund 
Kagle  and  Hilgrove  Turner,  CoL  Thornton,  Mark  Singleton 
and  myself,  rather  too  cloee,  round  the  table. 

The  dinner  was,  I  think,  rather  shorter  than  usual  I 
thought  the  cuisine  a  shade  inferior  to  what  it  used  to  be. 
The  King  made  us  all  eat  some  roast  wild  boar  ham  Hanover. 
It  was  very  good,  like  pork  with  a  game  flavour ;  he  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  it  I  said  it  was  to  pork  what  pheasant 
was  to  fowl  "There  I  differ  from  you,"  said  the  King, 
"  nothing  is  so  good  6a  a  fowl ;  if  they  were  as  scarce  as 
pheasants,  and  pheasants  as  plen^  as  fowls,  no  one  would  eat 


When  H.M.  took  a  glass  of  wine  with  Lady  C.,  he  toudud 
gUuaes  with  her  in  the  old-feshioned  way. 

I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  omit  that  she  and  Lady  Eliz.  were 
dressed  in  rich  cashmeres ;  Lady  C.'s  a  white,  and  Lady 
K's  a  scarlet ;  the  wide  borders  of  the  shawls  making  the 
flounce  of  the  gown.  They  are  very  axtiy,  as  Gonyngham 
told  us,  but  they  make  no  great  show,  and  are  not,  I  think, 
vBiT  becoming. 

At  dinner  some  conversation  arose  about  the  King's  being 
expected  to  go  to  the  play  one  of  those  evenings,  and  of  the 
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numager's  having  announced  It.  He  w*am  a  good  deal 
annoyed ;  he  said  that  he  had  consented  to  give  tie  poor  man 
"  his  patronage,  but  that  meant  a  hundred  pounds  and  not  his 
comjwiny,"  Lady  C.  insisted  that  the  puUw  expected  him ; 
that  it  would  be  a  great  disappointment;  that  10  guineas 
had  been  given  for  a  box ;  that  whether  by  mistake  or  other- 
wise, the  royal  word  was  engaged,  and  so  forth.  The  King 
warmly  denied  the  engagement  and  appealed  to  Bloomfield, 
who  quietly  and  determinately  said,  "  I  not  only  told  him, 
but  tffrote  to  him  that  the  King  would  not  go ; "  but  still 
the  ladies  insisted,  and  at  last  Lady  C.  applied  to  Lord 
Francis,  who  said  that  the  man  had  told  bitn  that  he  did  not 
expect  the  King,  "  but  nevertheless  his  placard  gave  out  that 
the  play  was  by  command,  and  everybody  expected  the  King, 
and  that  ten  guineas  had  been  given  for  a  box."  This  went 
on  for  some  time,  the  King  still  on  the  defensive,  and  appeal- 
ing to  BloomEeld's  statement. 

This  brought  Tiim  to  the  play  at  Calais,  of  which  he  gave 
U0  an  account,  enlivened  by  Sir  Ed.  Nagle's  admiration  of  one 
of  the  opera  dancers,  who  as  Sir  Ed.  expressed  it,  "  held  her 
1^  up  square  vnth  her  akovider  in  a  wonderfol  manner ; "  but 
the  best  of  all  was  the  King's  mimicry  of  the  old  Duo  de  la 
Chatre,  explaining  to  him  that  these  actors  and  dancers  at 
Calais  were  second-rate  performers.  I  never  heard  anything 
so  perfect  in  the  way  of  imitation  of  voice,  matter,  ana 
manner,  as  his  representation  of  the  old  mumbling  Duke. 

He  talked  of  Tickell,  the  author  of  'Anticipation,'  and 
praised  his  talents  highly.*  He  said  that  Sheridan,  his 
brotiier-in-law,  was  a  Uttle  "refroidi"  towards  Tickell  after 
the  great  success  of  '  Anticipation.'  Tickell  was  in  great 
distress  and  committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  out  of  a 
window  of  his  apartments  at  Hampton  Court ;  the  same  Lord 
George  Seymour  now  has ;  "  the  &11  was  so  violent,  that 
there  was  a  hole  a  foot  deep  made  by  his  head  in  the  gravel 
walk."  The  King  did  not,  he  said,  know  much  of  Tickell, 
peraonally,  but  if  he  had  known  he  was  in  distress  he  would 
have,  at  least,  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  such  a 
catastrophe. 

This  led  him  to  speak  of  '  Anticipation,'  which  he  did  txm, 
artu/re  and  quoted  some  of  the  speeches  :  by  the  way,  it  was 

*  ptichard  Tickell,  died  va  1793.  'ADtidp«Uoi]'  appeared  in  1TT8. 
He  was  a  cuutributor  to  tlio  '  BuUiad.  j 
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this  which  introduced  the  mention  of  Tickell.  The  TtiTig 
quoted  bom  '  Anticipation '  Lord  Lansdowne's  ridicnlons 
quotation,  and  this  brot^ht  on  the  rest  of  the  convetsatioo. 
Lady  Conyngham  had  never  read  '  Anticipation ; '  the  King 
said  he  would  have  it  looked  out  for  hei.  The  events  and 
the  piece  were  gone  by,  he  aaid,  bnt  the  wit  and  pleasantry 
of  it  never  could  fade.  I,  myself,  doubt  whether  Lady  C. 
will  find  either  wit  or  pleasantiy  in  it.  She  will  read  it  like 
an  old  parliamentary  debate. 

This  led  him  to  John  SuU,  which,  he  said,  was  Qie  only 
thing  in  political  writing  which  rivalled  '  Anticipation '  and 
the '  Bolliad.'  I  admitted  that  Bull  bad  force  and  sometimee 
pleasantry,  but  that  I  thought  he  wanted  taste,  which  the 
others  possessed  in  an  eminent  d^ree ;  tbe  King  would  ncA 
agree  in  thia,  and  went  off  into  a  dissertation  on  tmite  and 
geTtius.  Very  clever  but  rambling.  He  made  some  really 
just  and  critical  distiuctdons,  bat  then  he,  in  some  paasages, 
involved  himself  to  a  degree  to  be  hardly  intelligible. 

He  ended,  however,  by  saying  that  neither  he,  nor  his 
ministers,  nor  bis  parliament,  nor  his  courts  of  justice  aU 
together,  had  done  so  much  good  as  John  Bull ;  he  staled 
this  in  a  way  which  surprised  me  from  its  force  and  vehe- 
mence and,  let  me  add,  exaggeration. 

He  then  fell  npon  Judge  Bayley,  for  his  sentence  on  the 
editors  of  this  paper,*  and  for  his  conduct  at  Nottingham  two 
years  ago.  Vniereon,  he  said,  they  were  obliged  to  recall 
him.  The  King  now  intimated  that  Lord  Liverpool  agreed 
that  Bayley  ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  King's  Bendi,  and 
that  on  an  expected  vacancy  in  ih&  Exchequer,  Bayley  would 
be  removed  tJiither,  where  he  could  do  much  less  mischief. 
Both  Becket  and  I  attempted  to  say  s  word  in  mitigation, 
but  he  would  not  hear  a  syllable ;  indeed,  I  never  saw  His 
Majesty  so  very  impatient  of  anything  that  looked  like 
contradiction  as  he  now  was. 

In  tbe  b^inning  of  dinner  he  ^ain  alluded  to  my  not 
having  come  down  earlier,  and  was  particularly  kind  in 
lamenting  that  I  had  not  brought  down  "  that  dear'Iittle  girl 

*  [I'ha  proprietors  of  the  John  Bull  oewepaper  wera  defendaaU  b  ihim 
canea  Id  1621.  Pint  for  a  libel  on  Lady  JerBey,  when  they  obtained  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  on  a  technical  point,  and  nubeequently  for  libds  i» 
the  Queen  and  on  Alderman  WaithmaD,  in  both  of  which  case*  they 
wwecast  in  heavy  damages.] 
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of  mine"  to  his  child's  ball  last  Monday.  He  was  very 
good-natured  and  condescending  on  thia  topic,  and  desired 
me  to  tell  the  little  girl  how  angry  he  was  with  me  on  her 
accoont 

When  we  had  had  onr  coffee  we  followed  His  Mfyesty,  and 
found  the  company  increased  by  old  Lord  Eardley  and  Lady 
Say  and  Sale  and  her  daughter.  Lord  and  Lady  Kavenswor^ 
and  two  daughters.  Lady  Ongley,  I^dy  Wm.  Beatinck,  Prince 
Ladoria,  Count  St.  Antonio's  brother.  Lord  Kewbuigh  and  his 
brother,  and  acme  other  young  man  whom  I  did  not  know 
(Lord  Ongley,  I  believe) ;  the  King  was  at  the  forte  piano 
with  tJie  two  Misses  Liddell,  and  aang  with  tlwm  "  Life's  a 
Biunper,"  "The  Friar  of  Orders. Grey,"  and  two  or  three 
Italian  trios.    They  are  pretty  girls  and  sing  welL 

While  all  this  music  was  going  on.  Lady  C  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  sat  apart.  I  thought  diat  they  did  not  mucb 
like  it. 

Afterwards  the  King  took  Barnard's  arm  and  walked  about 
with  him,  treating  him  with  marked  affection;  after  whidi 
he  sat  down  to  s  card-table  with  Barnard  and  Lady  0. 
and  played  at  patiewe  the  whole  night,  Blomfidd,  never 
spoken  to  nor  taking  any  part  in  what  was  going  forward, 
made  a  party  of  whist  with  Lords  Conyngham  and  St.  Helens, 
and  Sir  WOliam. 

The  band  was  in  the  long  gallery,  and  there,  on  a  sofii, 
sat  old  Michael  Kelly,*  whom  the  King  once  went  out  to 
speak  to.  Bloomfield  introduced  me  to  the  old  man,  who,  but 
for  his  gout,  would  not  look  so  tM.  About  half-paat  eleven 
sandwidies  were  handed  round,  and  the  King  wished  us 
goodnight 

He  hiid  for  the  last  hour  missed  his  snuff-box,  and  there 
was  quite  a  tumult  about  it,  and  a  search  high  and  Imo; 
everywhere,  in  short,  except  in  the  King's  own  pocket;  it 
was  quite  a  scene  in  a  farce,  all  the  actors  in  it  looking 
wonderfully  grave.  At  last,  as  the  King  was  going  away, 
after  a  vain  hunt,  which,  as  Lowther  said,  was  like  "hunt 
the  slipper,"  he  turned  severely  to  Bloom£d.d  and  said,  "re- 

*  [Thia  incident  is  mentioned  with  great  pride  La  Uicbael  Kelly's 
memoirs,  publiHhed  in  1826.  Kelly  was  a  well-known  singer  and  actor. 
At  this  period  he  Bufiered  much  from  the  gout,  but,  be  says,  "  the  chief 
and  dearest  comfort  remwung  to  me  in  this  life,  is  the  proud  conaciouBnen 
that  I  am  honoured  by  the  patroiuge  of  my  beloved  monarch."] 
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member  it  must  be  found  to-morrow,"  and  this  he  repeated, 
even  stemlt/.  When  he  was  out  of  hearing,  I  called  out  to 
Bloomfield,  "  Bloomfield,  which  of  the  Ladies  have  the  Kin^t 
hoc  for  this  evening  ? "  This  put  us  into  good  humour  again, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  one  of  the  pages  came  to  tell 
us  that  the  King  had  found  the  box  himself.  The  Sing 
would  not  say  where,  but  we  all  knew  from  the  page  thai 
it  was,  ae  I  expected,  in  his  own  pocket. 

July  \2tk. — I  walked  about  town  with  Lady  Anne  Becket 
There  is  quite  an  imeaU  about  the  King's  not  going  to  the 
play ;  I  cannot  guess  how  it  will  end,  but  I  see  it  is  very 
unlucky  and  indecent  that  the  King's  name  should  be  used 
to  swindle  people  to  take  play-house  tickets.  It  is  whis- 
pered that  Lady  C  had  engi^ed  to  persuade  the  King 
to  go,  and  that  she  will  be  mortified  if  she  Culs.  Lady 
Anne,  who  sat  near  Lord  C.  at  dinner  yesterday,  saye 
that  he  whispered  her,  that  Lady  C  was  going  to  [oo- 
poee  the  King's  going.  "  Oh,"  said  his  Lorddiip,  "  sKc  wiii 
make  Milt  go." 

The  Becketa  think  that  Lady  Cs  favour  is,  if  not  on 
the  decline,  at  least  not  at  such  a  height  as  it  has  been. 
If  it  were  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  they  think  that  Uie  King 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  have  gone  to  this  play.  I  do 
not  think  much  of  this  circumstance,  but  I  think  there  may 
be  some  reason  for  their  notion  that  the  /axr  of  a&ection  is 
gone  by.  JVous  verrons.  Lady  Anne  told  me  of  a  little  pas- 
sage at  dinner  yesterday  which  I  had  not  observed.  The 
King  was  recommending  some  kind  of  toddy,  or  n^tis,  as 
being  very  good.  Becket  said  heedlessly,  "  0  yes,  sir,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  i\a  being  good,  for  it  was  introduced 
here  about  /our  years  ago  and  it  hoe  held  iU  ground"  Lady 
Anne  says  that  Lady  C.  gave  Becket  an  angiy  scowl  for 
thus  celebrating  the  glories  of  the  loM  reign. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  the  Royal  Chapela  in  the  Ixwd 
Steward's  departmenL  Lord  Conyngham,  to  whom  I  ex- 
pressed my  wonder,  says  it  is  because  the  choir  must  eat, 
and  that  as  he  iumishes  the  ttible  for  the  singing  men,  they 
and  the  chapels  are  "de  son  ressort."  The  reason  does  ncA 
seem  satisfactory;  for  all  men  eat  as  well  as  the  singing 
men,  yet  all  tilings  are  not  in  the  kitchen  departmenL 
However  it  may  be,  Conyngham  was  all  day  biisy  in  pre- 
paring the  new  Chapel  for  to-morrow's  service.  It  is  only 
fitted  up  in  a  very  temporary  manner,  and  even  its  more 
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permanent  ornaments  are  plain  even  to  a  fault  The  ceiling, 
for  instance,  has  not  one  bit  of  stucco,  except  a  paltry  litUe 
rose  for  the  screv  that  is  to  hold  the  lustre.  Their  chief 
care  seems  to  be  how  to  make  and  to  keep  it  warm  enough. 
Two  great  fire-places  in  the  body  of  the  room  and  a  Bussian 
stove  in  the  King's  own  tribune  seemed  not  enough ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  Uieir  debates  and  consultations  I  happened 
to  ask  to  what  heat  they  had  brought  it ;  and  lo !  there  was 
uo  thermometer,  nor  had  they  thought  of  measuring  the  heat 
that  way. 

"What  an  atmosphere  the  King  lives  in  I  He  never,  since 
he  has  been  at  Brighton,  has  left  his  own  room,  except  Xa 
walk  across  at  half-past  three  or  four  to  Lady  C.'s  house, 
and  at  six  to  walk  back,  he  then  dresses  and  comes  down  to 
dinner,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  Ms  air  and  exercise.  By-the- 
bye,  all  the  world,  if  they  chose,  might  see  this  daily  visit ; 
for  the  King  goes  out  at  the  south  gate  of  the  inclosure  and 
has  a  few  yards  of  the  common  street  to  walk  to  reach  the 
steps  of  Lady  C.'e  boose. 

Dinner  to-day  was  half  an  honr  later  than  usual;  the 
King,  it  seemed  afterwards,  was  trying  on  some  new  coats, 
and  be  had  sent  for  Sir  £dmund  Nagle  to  give  him  one  in 
which  His  Majesty  did  not  feel  uncomfortable.  The  King 
amused  himself  with  Nagle's  attributing  this  "  trouvaille  "  to 
his  being  a  well^nade  man,  but  while  His  Mtyesty  laughed  at 
N^e's  pretence,  he  took  care  to  let  us  know  how  ridiculously 
ill  the  coat  fitted  Nagle ;  and  Kagle  who  blunders  "  certa 
rations  modoque,"  paid  his  court  by  sending  the  cpat,  which, 
he  said,  fitted  him  so  well,  to  London  to  he  altered. 

At  dinner  the  King  quoted  one  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbnry 
Williams's  odes."  He  attributed  too  much  of  the  darkness  of 
Sir  Charles's  latter  life  to  his  poltroonery  as  to  Hussey ;  In 
fact,  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his  public  life  was  after  that 
scandal.  They  now  began  to  talk  of  Lady  Hervey's  letters, 
and  I  owned  to  the  King  that  I  was  the  editor  of  them,t 

•  [fir  Chfts.  Banbury  Williams  (1709-1769)  wrote  &n  insulting  poem 
called  '  The  Conquered  Duchess,'  addressed  to  bis  frisad  Mr.  Fcut,  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Hanchester  with  Mr.  Hussej,  an  Irishman, 
Sir  C.  H.  WtUiamB,  whose  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  wit,  fled  Into 
Wales  lo  avoid  a.  hostile  meeting  with  Hussey,  and  was  glad  to  leave  the 
country  and  accept  the  office  of  Envoy  at  Dresden  in  1746.  For  an 
ttccount-of  his  poems  see  Quarterly  Seview,  xxviii,  46.] 

t  [See  wipro,  p.  185.} 
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80  iar  OS  adding  a  short  life  of  her  Ladyship  and  a  few 
notee,  in  one  or  two  of  which  I  said  His  Majesty  woidd 
see  that  I  had  yentnred  to  use  some  anecdotal  infonnation 
which  I  had  heretofore  received  from  him.  He  was  very 
gracioas  on  this  point,  and  said  that  if  I  had  consulted 
him  and  let  him  into  my  secret,  he  would  have  afforded  me 
still  more.  He  was,  he  said,  a  ereat  reservoir  of  anecdote,  for 
he  had  lived  not  only  with  all  uie  eminent  persons  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  but  he  had  had  an  early  acquaintance  with  sevenl 
eminent  persons  of  the  preceding  half  century. 

He  spoke  very  highly  of  Mr.  Bayle  Walsingham,  the  son 
of  Sir  C.  Haobury's  second  daughter.  He  said  he  had  more 
wit  and  talents,  and  as  much  good  sense  and  good  nature  as 
any  man  he  ever  had  known,  and  if  he  had  not  died  early 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  considerable  men  that 
England  had  produced. 

Onr  dinner  party  had  been  the  same  as  the  day  before, 
minus  the  Beckets ;  they  were  now  in  the  saloon  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Bavensworth  and  the  two  musical  daughters,  and 
Knyvett,  Sale,  and  Hawee,  with  two  of  the  boys  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  and  the  sub-dean  Mr.  Holmes.  These  latter  ones  came 
to  sing  in  the  Chapel  to-morrow,  so  the  King  takes  advantage 
of  their  being  here  to  have  a  musical  night.  He  never  left 
the  pianoforte ;  he  sang  in  '  Glorious  ApoUo,' '  Mighty  Con- 
queror,' '  Lord  Momingtou's  Waterfall '  (encored),  '  Kon 
nobis,  Domine,'  and  several  other  glees  and  catches.  His 
voice,  a  base,  is  not  good,  and  he  does  not  sing  so  much  horn 
the  notes  as  from  recollection.  He  is,  therefore,  as  a  musician 
merely,  far  from  good,  but  he  gave,  I  think,  the  force,  gaie^, 
and  spirit  of  the  glees  in  a  superior  style  to  the  professional 
men.    Attwood  was  at  the  instrument. 

The  two  Misses  Liddell  also  joined  in  the  concert,  and  old 
Michael  Kelly  was  wheeled  in,  in  a  gouty  chair,  and  sang  the 
solo  of  "  Sleep  you  or  wake  you,"  with  all  the  force  of  a  broken 
voice,  in  which,  however,  there  were  the  remains  of  better 
than  the  other  men  could  now  produce. 

Lady  Conyngham  and  Lady  Elizabeth  did  not  conceal  their 
dissatisfaction  at  all  this  music,  and  particularly  at  the 
Liddells.  Lady  Elizabeth  asked  me  what  title  Mr.  Knyvett, 
the  singer,  claimed.  I  told  her.  "  I  suppose,"  said  she,  "  be 
begins  to  hope  to  get  it  now  that  he  sees  that  one  muxiad 
family  has  got  the  peerage." 

The  King,  indeed,  left  his  music  but  one  moment  tiie  whole 
evening,  and  we  had  the  unmusical  ladies  all  to  ourselves. 
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At  six  o'clock  I  heaid  that  the  King  had  sect  to  have  the 
fire  lighted  in  his  box  at  the  play-bouse;  sothat  I  sttepected 
that  Lady  C.  bad  accompliehed  hei  object  However,  His 
Majeaty  did  not  go,  and  the  Conyngham  and  Sloom&eld 
children  and  their  govemeeseB  filled  the  box.  Lowther, 
Bloomfield,  and  one  or  two  others  looked  in ;  the  audience  was 
very  loyal,  and,  I  was  told,  applauded  Blooia£eId. 

The  King  expressed  great  sotiBfaction  at  Lord  Wellesley's  ' 
conduct  in  Ireland.  He  told  us  that  Lord  Wellealey  on 
accepting  the  office,  had  made  a  kind  of  apology  for  hia  former 
secession  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  King  for  re- 
admitting him  into  favour  and  hia  devotion  to  his  service ; 
"  in  short,"  said  the  Kii^  "  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  to 
him, '  Eigeabd's  himtet/ again.' " 


Mr,  Croker  to  Sir  B.  Bloomfield.     Esetraet. 

Hay  2gth,  1S22. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  about  the  tracaaaerieB  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  ball.  It  was  sillily  mismanaged,  and 
almost  became  a  crying  scandal.  The  Dnchese  of  Ridmiond 
and  l^dy  Hertford  *  I  near,  set  the  thing  afoot,  and  named  a 
committee.  Lady  Conyngham  (and  in  her  situation  I  do  not 
think  she  could  have  done  more  or  less)  sent  to  b^  her  name 
might  be  added  to  the  list.  This  the  other  ladies  were  so 
ill-judging  as  to  refuse.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  King 
interfered  with  the  Dttke  of  York,  stopped  the  first  ball,  and 
patronized  another,  which  is  to  take  place  to-morrow,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  jwto  set  of  ladies,  that  is,  the  old  set,  with 
the  omis^on  of  the  Duchess  of  Bichmond  and  Lady  Hertford, 
and  the  addition  of  Lady  Conyngham.  The  youug  men  who 
are  the  managers  of  the  ball  are  doing  a  veiy  foolish  and  I 
think  indecent  thing,  they  are  going  to  introduce  the  opera- 
girls  to  dance  quadrilles,  in  otlier  words,  as  part  of  the  com- 
pany, at  the  ball,  and  lest  this  should  not  be  indecent  enough 
each  happy  man  selects  his  fair  one,  and  furnishes  her,  at  Ma 
own  expense,  with  a  dress  for  the  occasion.  Yarmouth  tricks 
out  Roland ;  Lowther,  I  believe,  Varenne ;  Fife,  of  course, 
Koblet,  and  perhaps  in  his  magnificence,  Mercandotti. 

•  [The  mother  of  the  Lord  Yarmouth  who  became,  as  prerioualy  stated, 
Uorqius  of  Hertford  in  this  year.  There  was  an  old  scandal  afloat  about 
the  relati<HU  between  this  Lady  Hertford  and  the  King.] 
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To  Sir  B.  Bloomfidd.    Extrad. 

June  21st,  1822. 

I  was  last  night  vith  my  little  girl  at  a  child's  ball  at 
Carlton  Houae.  We  arrived  at  the  appointed  moment  (half- 
paet  eight)  and  in  two  seconds  after  (there  not  being  a  dozen 
■people  in  the  room)  Hie  Majesty  entered,  accompanied  by 
Sir  William  Knighton,  who,  I  presume,  had  dined  with  him, 
and  dined  alone,  as  they  came  in  par  la  dern^rea,  and  there 
was  no  other  attendant.  The  King  was  gracioos,  as  usual, 
and  appeared  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and  mnch 
amused  with  the  children.  He  walked  about,  except  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  that  he  sat  in  the  conservatory  wiUi 
Lady  Conyngham  and  Madame  de  Lieven,  while  the  children 
danced  before  him  and  the  company  stood  around  him.  There 
was  no  ehwJwterie,  like  what  we  have  formerly  seen. 
Lady  Conyngham  took  little  interest  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  ball,  And  Lady  Elizabeth  none  at  all.  Graves  and  Lady 
Morley  were  master  and  mistress  of  the  ceremony.  The 
company  was  not  numerous,  and  as  usual  rather  a  proponder^ 
ance  of  Whigs  and  Whi^esses,  Dukes  of  Devon  and  Portland, 
the  latter  in  a  fiiU  dress  of  deep  mourning,  every  one  else 
being  in  frocks,  looked  quizzical  even  beyond  Bentinck 
ancouthnesB.  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Jerseys,  Cowpers, 
Gwydyrs,  Morpeths,  Harrowbys,  Bathursts,  Morleys,  Gren- 
villes,  Maryboroughs,  Cholmondeleys,  were,  I  think,  all  of 
note,  except  the  Court  itself,  in  wMch  I  include  the  Xhike 
and  Duchess  of  Wellington.  The  King  retired  as  soon  as  he 
had  Been  them  all  at  supper,  which  was  about  a  (Quarter  past 
twelve.  Knighton  s'iclipsa  very  early ;  indeed  he  walked  in 
with  the  King  and  walked  out  again,  without,  I  think, 
speaking  to  any  ona  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta,  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  daughter; 
the  latter  danced  all  night,  and  the  royal  ladies  seemed  to  be 
in  high  good  humour,  though  they  held  their  court  apart. 

Tlwy  have  talked  about  gout  in  the  elbow,  but  there  is  no 
such  thing.  Paget  saw  him  this  morning  in  bed,  in  the  old 
style,  with  his  papers,  &c.,  about ;  but,  what  ia  not  quite  in 
the  old  style,  Frank  Conyngham  was  in  attendance  en  robe 
de  chainbre.  This  is  being  Master  of  the  Bobes  with  a 
vengeance!  F.  G.  is  a  good-natured,  well-meaning  young 
f^ow,  and  the  King  is  as  fond  of  him  as  if  he  were  Im 
son — ^probably  a  good  deal  more  so ;  for  kings  are  not  the 
fondest  fathers  in  the  world,  nor  hdra  apg&rent  tiie  most 
dutiful  sons. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

1823-4. 

A  new  Club  for  literaij  HeD  and  Artista — Ur.  Croker'a  original  Plans — ■ 
EBtabliBhment  of  the  "  Athensiim  " — LiroitalioDS  u  to  Membership 
— ^Letters  from  Sif  Humphry  Dstj  and  Mr.  Jekyll — Mr.  Croker'a 
Advice  to  the  Architect  —  ImprlBonment  of  Theodore  Hook  — 
Mr.  Groker's  Exertiong  in  hia  Behalf— Oratitnde  of  Mr.  Hook'a 
Family— Benjamin  Haydon— A  Practical  Suggestion— Mr.  Babbage's 
Calculating  Machine— The  Kin>i'8  Health- The  Duke  of  Clarence— 
Mr.  Connii^B  Irish  Tour  in  1824— Political  Speculations  of  the  Day 
— Indictment  of  O'Connell — Lord  LiYMpool  and. Mr.  Croker  on  Homce 
Walpole — Proposal  to  bring  Cleopatra's  Needk  on  a  Baft,  in  Tow- 
Church  and  State. 

A  PBOJECT  bad  long  been  in  Mr.  Croker'a  mind  vhich  he 
now  endeavoured  t»  bring  into  some  practical  shape.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  a  clnb  eapeciaUy  designed  foi  men  of 
letters  and  artists.  "  I  thought  of  it,"  he  says,  in  a  note 
written  on  the  margin  of  a  biographical  sketch  before  lefeired 
to,  "  becanae  the  University  Clnb,  the  Travellers',  the  United 
Service,  and  other  such  duba,  had  snperseded  and  destroyed 
the  old  .coffee-housea,  and  I  considered  that  literaiy  men  and 
artists  required  a  place  of  rendezvous  also.  Many  have  got 
ID  who  would  have  been  more  eligible  for  other  clubs,  bat 
still  the  predominant  character  of  the  club  is  literary." 
Having  once  thoroughly  understood  what  he  meant  to  do,  he 
lost   no   time   in  setting  about  doing  it.     The  first  person 
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whom  he  approached  on  the  subject  was  Sir  Hnmphiy  Davy, 
then  the  President  of  the  Sayal  Society.  "  We  most  lay 
down  clearly  and  positively  as  our  fiist  rale,"  he  wrote,* 
"  that  no  one  ehall  be  eligible  except  gentlemeD  who  have 
either  pahlished  some  literary  or  professional  work,  or 
a  paper  in  the  '  PhiloBophical  Transactions ' ;  members  of 
the  Boyal  Academy;  Trustees  (not  official)  of  the  British 
Museum ;  hereditary  and  life  governors  of  the  British  Insti- 
tntion.  The  latter  will  open  our  doors  to  the  patrons  of  the 
arts.  I  do  not  see  any  other  classes  which  could  he  admit- 
ted, unless  bishops  and  judges,  who  are  par  4tat  literary  men, 
although  they  may  not  have  published  any  work."  He  went 
on  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  invite 
certain  gentlemen  to  join  the  club,  and  he  proposed  that 
there  should  be  an  entrance  fee  of  ten  guineas,  and  an  anaoal 
subscription  of  five,  "which  would  enaUe  us  to  provide 
a  tolerable  house  until  we  grow  rich  enoi^h  to  build  one." 

Such  was  the  origio  of  the  "  Athemeum  "  Club,  an  institu- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Crokec  took  the  greatest  interest  down  to 
the  last  day  of  hia  life,  and  which  he  had  the  satisfoction 
of  seeing  reach  a  he^ht  of  prosperity  and  distinction  he 
oonld  scarcely  have  anticipated  in  1823.  No  doubt  the 
express  object  of  the  club,  as  defined  in  Mr.  Croker's  words, 
and  in  the  declaration  which  is  still  prefixed  to  the  rules, 
has  been  found  capable  of  considerable  expansion;  but  if 
the  "  Atheneum "  is  no  longer  a  purely  literary  and  artistic 
association,  it  remains,  what  it  has  always  been,  one  of  the 
most  famous  dubs  in  the  world.  Its  excellent  library  would 
alone  cause  admission  to  it  to  be  much  sought  after  and 
h%hly  valued.  It  is  understood,  indeed,  that  so  great  is  the 
throng  of  applicants  for  membership,  that  an  interval  of 
nearly  twenty  years  has  now  to  elapse  between  the  entry 

•  November  23rd,  1P23. 
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of  a  candidate's  name  tn  the  books  and  the  decision  of  hia 
&te  at  the  ballot-box.  But  even  from  the  first,  the  honour 
of  belongii^  to  the  "  Athenteam "  was  much  covBted. 
Among  Mr.  Cioker's  papers  there  are  scores  of  letters 
desiring  his  support  for  various  candidates,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  his  answers  to  some  of  them  that  he  was  very 
chary  about  promising  this  support.  He  selected  the  ori- 
ginal Committee,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  first  plan 
was  materially  altered,  although  perhaps  it  was  somewhat 
extended,  by  the  suggestions  of  those  whose  co-operation 
he  invited.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  took  up  the  idea  with 
enthusiasm,  and  it  wUl  be  seen  that  he  leconunended  the 
admission  of  Members  of  Parliament,  for  a  reason  which 
must  strike  many  legislators  of  the  present  day  as  rather 
quaint,  namely,  that  their  duties  could  not  properly  be 
performed  without  "  a  competent  knowledge  of  literatura" 

yffir  Hwmphry  Davy  to  Mr.  Croker. 

November  23rd,  1823. 

Mt  VMS.  Sir, 

We  should  lose  no  time  in  drawing  up  the  "  Frospectus." 
I  think  members  of  the  Eoyal  and  Autiquarian  Society,  and 
of  the  Linnean,  ought  to  be  admitted  by  ballot :  for  jaj  idea 
is  that  it  should  be  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  literary  club. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  on  the  subject,  has  taken  it  up  warmly. 

I  know  already  more  than  100  persons  who  wish  to  belong 
to  it,  and  many,  most  of  thetr  names  will  be  attractive — 
Mr.  Heber  and  Mr.  HaUam,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Dr.  Young, 
Mr.  Chantrey,  Mr.  Hatohett,  Mr.  Brande,  Mr.  Herschel,  and 
a  number  of  other  men  of  science,  will  give  their  names. 

When  I  talked  to  Lord  Spencer  on  the  subject,  he  did  not 
seem  to  take  an  interest  in  it ;  and  Dr.  WoUaston  says  he  is 
not  a  man  of  clubs.  But  we  are  certain  of  success.  The 
difficulty  will  be  in  a  short  name,  and  one  not  liable  to  any 
Shandean  objections.  We  can  talk  of  this  when  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow. 
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I  do  not  think  it  would  be  going  too  for  to  make  membeis 
of  the  corporate  acieotific  and  literary  bodies  eligible  by 
ballot  I  see  no  reason  for  excluding  Judges,  Bishops,  and 
Members  of  both  Houses,  none  of  whom  can  perform  their 
high  duties  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  literature. 

Very  sincerely  yoara, 

H.  Davt. 

In  less  than  a  month,  Mr.  Croker  had  provided  the  dub 
with  a  name,  had  produced  a  prospectus,  and  had  circulated 
it  among  the  persons  whom  he  desired  to  bring  together.  He 
objected  to  the  reception  of  one  gentleman  as  a  member,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  "  so  notorious  a  bore ;"  but  this 
principle,  like  the  rule  relating  to  authors  and  artista,  may 
possibly  have  been  found  difficult  of  rigid  application  since 
the  early  days  of  the  club.  Mr.  Groker  also  writes,  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1824 :  "  I  have  ventured  to  add  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  name ;  he  is  a  patron  of  the  arte,  and  to  my  know- 
ledge a  person  of  literary  powers."  A  letter  from  Mr.  Jekyll 
seem^  to  show  that  when  Mr.  Croker  was  absent  from  any  of 
the  Committee  meetings,  not  a  great  deal  of  business  was  done: 

Mr.  Oroher  to  Sir  Sumphry  Davy. 

Deoembet  13th,  1B23. 
Bbab  Sib  Humfhbt, 

I  enclose  you  a  few  prospectuses  of  our  new  Club.  I  have 
written  the  names  that  I  should  wish  to  see  of  the  Com- 
mittee. In  all  cases  founders,  aa  you  and  I  are,  must  decide 
who  are  to  be  on  the  Committee ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  so 
great  ultioLate  importance  that  I  would  beg  of  you  not  to 
decide  on  any  new  name  without  a  consultation.  My 
experience  in  these  matters  is  considerable,  and  I  assure  you 
that  all  depends  on  having  a  Committee  with  a  great  many 
good  nomas  and  a/ew  working  hands. 

I  am  going  out  of  town  for  one  week,  but  your  list  of 
Committee-men  may  be  sent  to  the  Admiralty,  and  it  will 
reach  me  in  time.    I  have  applied  to  no  one  but  to  Lord 
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Lansdowne,  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  and  Thomas  Moore.  I  wish 
you  would  apply  to  any  persons  wlio  are  in  my  list  wliom 
you  may  know ;  but  to  avoid  mistakes,  I  shall  not  Bpply  to 
anybody  else  till  I  hear  &om  you.  My  list  contains  about 
twenty-eight  names ;  the  Committee  should  be  of  about 
thirty-six;  and  we  should  have  four  or  five  practical  and 
practicable  people  who  would  attend  and  help  the  business. 
Perhaps  a  few  more  artists  and  a  musician  should  be  on  the 
Committee ;  and  what  do  you  say  to  Charles  Kemble  ? 
I  shall  be  at  home  till  four. 

Yours  ever, 
J.  W.  C. 


Mr.  JekyU  to  Mr.  Oroher. 
Spring  Gardena,  WBduesaay,  April  28th.    £1824.] 

Dear  Croeeb, 

We  did  as  much  yesterday  at  the  Committee  as  could  be 
done  in  the  absence  of  such  a  primwm,  motnk  as  yourself. 
Elections  and  nominations  were  expedited.  We  have  now, 
I  should  think,  380  members,  and  above  100  iuvit^oos 
remain  imanswered.  Veiling  so  closely  on  our  400,  we 
suspended  50  invitations  su^ested  by  a  list  sent  in  by 
Heber,  and  containing  many  eligible  names. 

Saturday  next,  many  of  us  dine  with  the  Eoyal  Acade- 
micians, so  the  Committee  will  meet  again  on  Monday, 
May  3rd. 

If  our  candidates  overflow,  Davy  said  the  Society  might 
extend  its  numbers  to  600. 

Burton  said  the  house  might  be  ready  in  a  fortnight.  By 
Heber's  direction  Chali^  sent  in  a  wine  estimate.  Wine  and 
servants  seem  at  present  the  principal  desiderata ;  and  except 
yourself,  I  think  we  have  no  active  member  for  those  details. 
Chali^'s  wines  are  high  priced.  If  you  desire  to  inspect  his 
paper  before  Monday,  I  will  send  it  to  yon. 

Yours  ever, 

Joseph  Jekvll. 

The  members  met  at  first  in  temporary  quarters,  but  by 
the  month  of  October,  1824,  the  new  club  seems  to  haye 
VOL.L  s 
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been  pretty  well  established.*  Mr.  Oroker  is  able  to  report 
of  it  to  Lord  Hertford  that  "  it  is  said  to  shine  in  Irish  stevs 
and  pancakes."  From  that  time  the  reputation  of  the  club 
steadily  increased,  and  many  of  the  most  famous  names  in 
literature  and  art  have  been  inscribed  npon  its  roll  ol 
members.  While  the  permanent  boildii^  waa  in  course  i£ 
construction,  Mr,  Croker  continued  to  watch  vigilantly  over 
the  interests  of  the  members,-  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter — one  of  many — to  the  architect, 

Mr.  Gif^cer  to  Mr.  Deeimua  Bwrion. 

Augnsi  12th.  18Z9. 

Mt  dear  Me.  Burton, 

Excuse  the  liberty  I  take — prompted  entirely  by  my 
regard  for  you — of  requesting  your  serioua  attention  to  the 
excess  of  the  expenses  of  the  Atheneeum  over  the  estimatea. 
You  are  a  young  man,  just  making  your  way  in  yonr 
profession.  You  have  many  rivals,  and,  I  dare  say,  a  few 
whom  I  might  almost  call  enemies.  They  will  aJl  watch 
with  critical  care  your  proceedings  in  this  yonr  first  great 
work  in  town ;  and  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  in  public 
opinion  the  worst  character  an  architect  can  get  is  t^t  he 
exceeds  his  estimates.  All  the  excess  may  be  not  only 
exeustible,  but  proper  and  right  to  have  been  incurred ;  bat 
the  world  will  not  enter  into  details,  and  yon  will  be  gene- 
rally spoken  of  by  the  thousand  mouths  of  the  Athensnuo, 
and  by  the  ten  thousand  mouths  that  will  echo  them,  as 
"  one  who  exceeds  hia  estimates  " — a  reputation,  I  repeat,  the 
most  likely  of  all  others  to  be  injurious  to  a  young  ar«hitect 

I  therefore  implore  you  to  exert  all  yonr  ingenuity  and 
influence  iu  curtailing  all  possible  expenses,  not  merely  for 
the  Club's  sake,  but  for  your  own. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  C. 

*  The  club,  when  opened,  conusted  of  606  membero,  of  whom  one 
only,  Mr.  John  Lettfinm  Elliot,  Rtill  HnmTefl.    (1884.) 
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Thete  were  two  other  matteis  in  which  Mr,  Croker  exerted 
himself  at  this  period — one  was  an  attempt  to  extricate 
Theodore  Hook  from  the  difficulties  in  whidi  he  had  become 
entangled;  the  other  was  an  eamest  effort  to  turn  Beqjamin 
Haydon,  the  painter,  &om  die  course  upon  which  he  had 
entered,  and  which  ended  in  the  tragedy  of  1846.  With 
r^ard  to  Theodore  Hook,  it  need  only  be  said  briefly  that 
he  was  arrested  in  1823  for  a  debt  of  12,000/.  due  to  the 
GoTemment  on  account  of  defalcations  which  had  been 
discovered  in  Ms  accounts  as  Treasnrer  and  Accountant- 
General  of  the  Mauritius.  A  part  at  least  of  these  defalcations 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  a  person 
employed  by  Mr.  Hook.  The  system  of  filling  offices  of 
this  kind  l^  deputy  was  not  a  great  success,  either  in 
Hook's  hands  or  Thomas  Moore's.  Both  appealed  to  Mr. 
Croker  for  advice  or  help,  and  neither  went  to  him  in  vain. 
Thronj^oat  his  life,  indeed,  Theodore  Hook  was  indebted  for 
a  tbonsand  acts  of  kindness  to  Mr,  Croker.  He  lent  him 
money ;  he  induced  others  to  subscribe  for  the  relief  of  his 
necessities ;  the  brilliant  humourist  repaired  to  him  in 
trouble,  as  a  weak  nature  will  always  fly,  if  it  can,  to  a 
strong  one.  Mr.  Croker  has  been  accused  of  ill-natnre,  but 
hifi  good>natured  acta  aeem  to  have  exposed  him  Us  more  mali- 
cions  misrepresentation  than  those  of  the  other  kind.  One 
of  his  most  recent  assailants,  who  declares  that  Mr.  Croker's 
"  chief  pleasure  in  life "  was  "  to  cause  mental  sufl'eting  to 
his  fellowB,"  insinuates  that  he  was  guilty  of  soi^ie  trnkindnesa 
towards  Hook's  family.  The  fact  is  that  but  for  Mr,  Croker, 
Hook's  family  would  very  often  have  been  in  a  sorrowful 
plight  The  following  is  one  of  the  appeals  which  he  made 
for  Hook  at  this  period : — 

s  2 
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Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  B.  Lushijigion.'     EjArad. 

JuiUM7  Sod,  1823. 
DeAB  LuSHETGTOlf, 

Sead  the  enclosed  note.t 

Excuse  this  trouble,  for  I  assure  you  I  am  as  unwilling  as 
possible  to  give  it  you,  but  common  charity  and  compassion 
obliged  me  to  endeavour  to  do  something  for  a  poor  persecuted 
fellow,  whom  I  believe  to  be  quite  innocent  of  the  charge 
made  against  him,  and  whom  it  is  sought  to  punish  for 
<^her  reaeona — to  be  snie,  as  he  says,  when  it  ia  recollected 
how  other  and  greater  defaulters  have  been  treated,  he  dbee 
seem  to  receive  severe  measura  I  well  know  that  it 
cannot  be  helped.  I  well  know  that  the  TreasiHy 
dare  not  do  for  hiin  what  they  would  do  for  a  Whig, 
and  I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  your  position,  but  as  I 
believe  in  my  soul  that  he  is  persecuted  because  he  ia  sus- 
pected of  being  Uie  writer  of  '  John  Bull,"  that  alone  is  with 
me  a  sofficient  motive  to  do  all  I  can  to  defeat  the  unjust 
persecution.  If  yon  are  in  town  pray  let  me  see  yoa  on 
Friday  or  Saturday,  if  not  write  me  a  Ime. 

Youis, 
J.  W.  C. 

The  appeal  was  at  this  time  unsucceesful ;  but,  as  we  shall 
see,  Mr.  Croker  never  desisted  from  his  kindly  interference 
until  he  had  rescued  Theodore  Hook  &om  gaol.  Some  years 
afterwards,  when  he  was  in  one  of  the  financial  straits  which 
were  of  periodical  occurrence  in  his  affairs,  Mr.  Croker  again 
hastened  to  assist  him.  These  were  among  the  incidents 
which  writers  who  complain  of  Mr,  Croker's  "  asperity  "  have 
been  pleased  to  torture  into  evidences  of  his  mean  and 
envious  spirit.  Not  thus,  apparently,  were  they  r^aided  by 
Mr,  Hook  or  his  family. 

■  [Ooe  of  tbe  SecreUries  to  the  Ti'Maniy.] 
t  [Letter  from  Theodore  Hook.] 
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From  the  Seo.  W.  F.  Book  *  to  Mr.  Croker, 

Tkan^e,  Leeds,  August  27th,  1811. 
Mt  DEAB  Sm, 

Although  you  have  beea  duly  informed  of  my  poor  nucle 
Theodore's  death,  I  cannot  refrain,  as  the  eldest  of  Ms  soi- 
viving  ralativea,  &oni  writing  to  you  to  say  that  I  remember 
with  gratitude  that  he  was  indebted  to  you  for  almost  every- 
thing in  life.  When  he  was  under  circumstances  of  the 
deepest  depression,  yon  were  the  person  who  helped  him  ; 
and  when  all  the  world  was  frowning  upon  him,  in  you  he 
found  a  patron  and  a  friend.  Many  years  have  passed  since 
these  things  occurred,  but  my  grateful  admiration  of  your 
conduct  was  strongly  excited  in  my  youth,  and  I  have  not 
forgotten  those  feelings  now  that  I  am  past  my  meridiaiL 
Yonr  name  is  sometimes  remembered  in  my  prayers  aa  the 
benefactor  of  one  most  dear  \a  me. 

Although  of  late  years  my  uncle  shrunk  from  our  society, 
atiU  I  am  sure  he  loved  me,  and  I  know  he  loved  you ;  and 
you  wUl  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  died  pemtent  and  praying. 
I  hope,  I  think,  he  was  awakened.  My  very  dear  brother 
acted  with  the  pious  wisdom  of  a  most  judicious  Divine,  and 
perhaps  my  uncle  listened  to  him  the  more  readily,  as  he  is 
a  layman. 

If  you  would  like  to  read  the  aGfecting  details  of  his  last 
days,  I  will  forward  to  you  the  confidential  letters  of  my 
brother  to  ma    With  kindest  respects  to  Mrs.  Croker, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  grateful  friend  and  servant, 

W.  F.  Hook. 

With  reference  to  Haydon,  it  is  clear,  from  the  correspond- 
ence, that  the  unfortunate  artist  had  written  to  Mr.  Croker 
in  reference  to  his  peculiar  craze  of  "  historical  painting," 
and  in  reply  he  received  a  letter  suggesting  the  important 
c[uestion  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  tack  altogether?      No  one  can  now  donht  that  it 

*  [Afturw&rdis  the  wdl-kBuwn  Doau  uf  Chichester.] 
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would  liave  been  well  for  Haydon  if  he  had  pondeted  this 
more  carefnlly. 

Mr.  CroktT  to  Benjamin  Haydon, 

July  7tli,  1823. 

Sib, 
I  legiet  that  your  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  portrait 
and  poetical  paintdns  seems  to  differ  so  much  from  mine,  and 
I  r^ret  it  the  more  because  I  fear  that  your  difficulties  may 
in  some  degree  be  owii^  to  the  view  you  have  taken  of  this 
subject.  But  it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  enter  into 
a  ^scussion  of  who  may  be  right  or  wrong.  One  thing 
we  should  probably  be  all  agreed  in,  that  ^e  exeeilent  in 
any  class  of  the  fine  Brt«  is  better  than  mediomiy  in  any 
other,  and  that  a  Dutch  kitchen  from  the  hand  of  Teniers  is 
in  every  respect  preferable  to  a  whole  Olympus  of  the  Gods 
and  Goddesses  of  Verrio.  I  therefore  candidly  confess  that  I 
think  you  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  it  be  not 
possible  that  the  neglect  of  historical  painting  may  in  some 
instances  arise  &om  the  failure  of  the  artiste  uiemselves,  and 
whether  in  aspiring  after  objects  which  they  consider  of  more 
dimity  young  men  do  not  often  neglect  the  (JtuwiUr  in  their 
opmion,  though  not  in  mine)  walks  in  which  they  might  have 
attained  a  respectable  degree  of  success. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  W.  C. 

While  dealing  with  the  correspondence  of  this  character,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  introduce  here  a  couple  of  letters  concern- 
ing a  mechanical  device  of  which  a  good  deal  was  heard  stnne 
years  ago,  but  which  never  answered  to  the  expectations  that 
were  formed  of  it — Babbage's  "  Calculating  Machine." 

Mr.  Fed  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Whitehall,  Much  8th,  1823. 
My  deak  Crokeb, 
You  recollect  that  a  very  worthy  seafaring  man  declared 
that  he  had  been  intimate  in  his  youth  wiUi  Gulliver,  and 
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that  he  resided  (I  believe)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackwall 
Davies  Gilbert  has  produced  another  man  who  seems  to  be 
able  to  vouch  at  least  for  Xaputa.  Gilbert  proposes  that  I 
should  refer  the  enoloeed  to  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
with  the  view  of  their  making  such  a  report  as  shall  induce 
the  Hoi^e  of  Commons  to  construct  at  the  public  charge  a 
scientific  automaton,  which,  if  it  can  calculate  what  Mr. 
Babbage  says  it  can,  may  be  employed  to  the  destruction  of 
Hnm&  I  presume  you  most  at  the  Admiralty  have  heard  of 
this  proposal — 

**  Aut  btec  in  vestros  falnicatit  eat  nuchina  muioa, 
Aut  ttUquis  latot  enxH'.'' 

I  should  like  a  little  previous  consideration  before  I 
move  in  a  thin  bouse  of  country  gentlemen,  a  large  vote  for 
the  creation  of  a  wooden  man  to  calculate  tables  from  the 
formula  a^+x+il.  I  fancy  Letbbridge's  face  on  being  called 
on  to  contribute. 

Ever  affectionately. 

Bob.  Peel. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Fed. 

March  21st,  11:923. 

My  dear  Feel, 
Mr.  Babbage's  invention  is  at  first  sight  incredible,  but  if 
you  will  recoUect  those  little  numeral  locks  which  one  has  seen 
in  France,  in  which  a  series  of  numbers  are  written  on  a  suc- 
cession of  wheels,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  this  machine,  which  is  very  curious  and  ingenious, 
and  which  not  only  will  calculate  all  regular  series,  but  also 
arranges  the  types  for  printing  all  the  figures.  At  present 
indeed  it  is  a  matter  more  of  curiosity  than  use,  and  I  believe 
some  good  judges  doubt  whether  it  ever  can  be  of  any.  But 
when  I  consider  what  has  been  already  done  by  what  were 
called  Napier's  bones  and  Gunter's  scale,  and  the  infinite  and 
undiscovered  variety  of  what  may  be  called  the  mechanieai 
powers  ai  numbers,  I  cannot  but  admit  the  possibility,  iiny 
the  probability,  that  important  consequences  may  be  ulti- 
mately derived  from  Mr.  Babbage's  principle.  As  to  Mr, 
Gilbert's  proposition  of  having  a  new  machine  constructed,  I 
am  rather  inclined  (with  deference  to  his  very  superior 
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judgment  in  such  matters)  to  doubt  wliether  that  would  be 
the  most  useful  application  of  public  money  towards  this 
object  at  present 

I  apprehend  that  Mr.  Babbage's  present  machine,  which 
however  I  have  not  seen,  answers  the  purposes  which  it  is 
intended  for  sufficiently  well,  and  I  rather  think  that  a  sum 
of  money  given  to  l£r.  Babble  to  reward  hia  ingenuity, 
encourage  his  zeal,  and  repf^  his  expenses  would  tend 
eventually  to  Uie  perfection  of  his  mat^ina  It  was  pro- 
posed at  the  Board  of  Longitude  to  give  him  500/.  out  of 
the  sum  pleiced  at  our  disposal  for  the  reward  of  inventions 
tending  to  facilitate  the  ascertaining  the  Longitude.  Sat  the 
Board  doubted  that  the  invention  was  likely  to  be  practically 
useful  to  a  d^ree  to  justify  a  grant  of  this  nature. 

I  think  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  referring  the  matter 
to  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Society  (of  which,  althou^ 
unworthy,  I  have  tiie  honour  to  be  one),  which  by  the  assist- 
ance of  its  scientific  members  will  give  you  the  best  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  invention,  and  when  that  is  obtained,  it 
may  be  considered  whether  another  machine  should  be  made 
at  the  public  expense,  or  whether  Mr.  Babbage  should  receive 
a  reward  either  from  Parliament  or  the  Board  of  Longitude. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.W.C. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  compile  a  selection  from  the  general 
correspondence  of  these  two  years. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Sir  B.  Bloomfield.    Esdracte. 

March  21it,  1623. 

My  deab  Bloohfield, 

The  King  has  had  two  or  three  relapses  of  gout  and  is,  I 
hear,  much  weakened  by  them — natundly — but  as  he  told 
me,  laughingly,  deven  years  ago  at  Brighton  that  he  was 
going  down  hul  f<ut,  such  repeated  attacks  cannot  but  alarm 
those  who  love  him,  as  we  do.  I  believe  his  iniSrUur  is  very 
comfortable;  he  sees  fewer  strangers  Uian  ever,  and  even 
of  old  friends,  those  only  who  are  about  him. 

The  Bake  of  Clarence,  you  see,  is  General  of  the  Marines, 
£5  per  diem,  but  as  he  bad  a  half  pay  of  £3  per  diem  as 
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Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  which  is  not  receivKble  with  the  full 
pay  of  the  Marines,  he  gets  but  £700  a  year  by  the  chaise. 
I  doubt  whether  he  was  aware  of  this.  If  he  expected  to 
have  the  whole  £8  per  diem  it  will  be  a  great  diaappointment. 
His  E,H.'8  chance  of  being  Ki-ng  begins  to  mend — do  yon 
remember  my  little  discussion  with  hrm  at  Brighton  eight 
years  ago,  wh«i  he  told  me  that  when  he  became  King,  / 
should  not  be  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  ?  I  told  him  "  a 
bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush."  He  had  just 
before  told  me  that  ho  would  in  that  event  declare  hin^lf 
Lord  High  Admiral,  and  ashed  me  "what  objectdon  I  could 
start  to  mat"  I  replied,  with  a  low  bow,  "  none ;  that  there 
was  a  case  in  point—James  n.  had  done  the  same."  31us 
was  a  little  bold,  to  say  no  worse,  on  my  part,  but  he 
had  been,  for  half  an  hour  before,  ^ving  me  provocation 
beyond  all  endurance,  such  as  abusing  Lord  MelviUe,  Sir  Geo. 
Hope,  and  the  rest  of  the  Board,  and  though  I  b^ed  of  him 
to  recollect  my  situation  with  them  and  spare  me  ue  mortifi- 
cation of  hearing  such  attacks  made  on  my  friends  and 
colle^ues,  he  went  on  with  still  more  violence.  By  the  time 
he  comes  to  be  King,  however,  he  will  be  a  good  deal  more 
quiet  and  reasonable  than  he  was  eight  years  ago. 

I  must  take  a  scrap  of  paper  to  tell  you  a  joke  attributed 
to  the  King,  and  I  think  a  good  one.  You  know  Wm.  Peel 
married  Lady  Jan6  Moore,  and  his  younger  brother  has  lately 
married  Lady  Jane  Lennox.  "The  Peels,"  said  H.M.,  "have 
still  a  hankering  after  the  Jemdea." 

Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  B.  Bloomfield. 

May  idtb,  1824. 

Politics  look  fair  and  smooth;  hut  the  old  knowing 
ones  mutter  something  about  "  ignea  sappmtos  cineri  doloeo." 
Their  hints  lead  one  to  think  that  they  suspect  Canniug 
of  a  design  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  and 
they  dwell  upon  the  compliments  'bandied  backwards 
and  forwards  between  him  and  the  Opposition.  Such 
a  suspicion  is,  of  itself,  likely  to  accomplish  its  own 
prophecy,  and  although  I  am  slow  to  believe  the  existence 
of  irUriffues,  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  if  anything  was  to 
induce  Lord  Liverpool  to  retire  we  should  have  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a  blow-up,  and  Ixird  Liverpool  is  certainly 
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far  from  welL  His  pulse  is  bo  low  as  50  and  they  cannot 
raise  it,  and  this  state,  even  if  it  has  no  worse  effect,  must,  if 
it  lastfl,  incapacitate  him  from  exertion  of  any  kind.  If  he 
were  to  go  now,  I  think  the  King  would  be  inclined  to  send 
for  the  Duke  of  WeUington ;  but  he,  too,  is  im  from  weU — 
he  looks  very  ill,  and  reaJly  lefore  the  recess  looked  extremely 
ill,  witherii^  and  drying  up ;  but  he  is  better.  In  any  case, 
however,  no  doubt  Canning  would  try  for  the  first  plaoe,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mackintosh,  and  the 
more  moderate  part  of  the  Opposition,  might  join  him  ;  but 
that  could  only  be  on  a  resolatiou  to  carry  tlie  CatJiolic 
question,  and  what  the  effect  of  such  a  coalition  for  such  a 
purpose  might  be  who  can  tell  ?  Canning's  going  to  Lead 
Mayor  Waithman's  dinner  excited  a  good  deal  of  snrpiiae  in 
the  world,  but  still  more  in  the  Mimetarial  circles  who  knew 
that  the  Cabinet  had  come  to  an  understanding  not  to  go. 
This  event  was  rendered  more  important  by  Waithman's  not 
being  invited  to  Feel's  birthday  dinner,  which  took  place 
some  time  after.  As  Lord  Mayors  have  been,  I  understand, 
invariably  invited  by  the  Home  Secretary  on  such  ocxssiona, 
the  omission,  following  Mr.  Canning's  visit  to  the  Mansion 
House,  was  supposed  to  be  a  stroi^  and  not  a  weU-jadged 
expression  of  Mr.  Feel's  dissent  m>m  the  conduct  of  his 
cofieague,  and  I,  for  one,  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  A. 
Sut  I  have  since  heard  that  although  the  fact  proves  a 
difference  of  opinion,  it  does  so  in  a  way  which  nobody 
suspected.  It  turns  out  that  Peel's  reecdution  to  axclnde 
Waithman  was  taken  and  communicated  to  his  colleagues 
hefore  the  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  it  is  snnmsed 
that  this  determined  Canning  to  go  to  the  diimer  whither  he 
might  not  othexwise  have  gone.  This  desscnu  des  cartes  is  not 
known,  or  at  least  has  attracted  no  attention,  and  it  was 
probably  some  disapprobation  of  Peel's  exclusion  which 
induced  Lord  Liverpool  to  authorize  Canning  to  say  that  he 
would  also  have  dined  at  the  Mansion  House  had  he  been  in 
town — certain  it  is  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  previously  deter- 
mined with  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  not  to  attend.* 

•  [The  King  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  May  1,  18M,  witi 
reference  to  these  iccideote :  "  The  public  life  of  the  individoAl  filling  the 
office  of  the  chief  m&gistrate  of  the  City  of  London  has  been  marked  bj 
a  series  of  insultii  to  the  Government,  to  the  monarchy,  and,  above  alli 
peraooally  to  the  King  himself,"  &c.  &c.  Wollingtcoi  Dcap.,  N.  6.,  iL  251] 
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To  these  ciicxiniBtances  are  to  be  added  Canning'e  uncalled 
for  enli^  on  Sir  Bobeit  Wilson  in  liis  speech  on  tiie  Spanish 
qneetioQ,  and  seTeral  other  panegyrics  pronounced  by  him  on 
indiTiduals  of  the  Opposition  which  were  repaid  by  the 
Opposition  in  the  same  coin — all  this  is  indicative  of  any* 
thing  but  cordiality  amongst  the  Ministers,  and  their  union 
is,  in  my  opinion,  precarious.  Canning  has  never  been 
averse  to  coalitions  of  this  nature — he  has  twice  or  thrice  been 
on  the  point  of  junctions  with  the  Opposition ;  but  whenever 
he  accomplishes  such  an  union  he  will  find,  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  not  strength  but  weakness.  The  public  never  has 
liked  these  combinations,  and  Canning  has  (whether  justly 
or  not)  a  character  for  intrigue  and  insincerity  which  wiU 
expose  whatever  he  does  to  peculiar  suspicion.  In  tdl  this  I 
give  you  no  opinion  of  my  own,  bat  I  lay  before  you  the 
dcUa  on  which  you  may  form  yours ;  and,  situated  as  you  are, 
these  visions,  if  even  visions  they  be,  cannot  fail  to  be  inte- 
resting to  you.  Perhaps,  so  variable  is  the  political  sky,  that 
my  next  letter  may  tell  you  that  all  ^ese  clouds  are 
dissipated  and  that  some  nnexpect«d  tornado  has  sprung  up 
fix)m  another  quarter  of  the  heavens. 

Tou  will  see  in  the  papers  a  story  of  Lord  Londonderry's 
having  fought  Battier,  but  the  papers  have  not  the  whole 
tnith.*  After  Battier  had  declared  himself  satisfied,  Hardinge 
addressed  him  and  said,  "  now  that  yov,  are  satisfied,  I  am 
desired  by  Lord  Londonderry  to  say  that  your  published 
letters  contain  two  falsehoods,  and  his  lordship  is  here  ready 
to  support  that  assertion."  After  some  hemming  and  hawing, 
Mr.  Battier  declared  that  he  was  ^iU  saMsfied,  and  with  this 
exquisite  satisfaction  left  the  ground.  To  sum  up  the  whole, 
it  seems  that  when  Sir  Benry  Hardinge  wanted  to  find  Mr. 
Battier  to  arrange  the  final  meeting  he  was  obliged  to  follow 
him  to  the  '  Swan  wit^  two  Necks '  in  Lad  Lane,  where  this 
worthy  lodged. 

Canning  was  now  b^inning  to  be  regarded  with  distrust 
by  his  old  political  associates,  and  his  visit  to  Ireland,  in 
September,    1824,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  thousand 

*  [The  UarquiB  of  LoDdondeiry  had  succeeded  bis  balf-lsother,  the  Iat« 
Foreign  Secretly.  Id  conBequenci:  of  itume  dispute  in  the  mess-room  in 
Dublin  in  Nov.  1823,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Lieuteaant  Battier.  Sea 
<  WeUingtoD  Despatches,'  N.  S.,  iL  247,  265,  Kg.] 
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conjectures.  Some  supposed  that  be  had  gone  there  to 
concert  measures  with  the  Soman  Catholic  leaders;  others 
that  he  vas  preparing  himself  for  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  rising  so  rapidly  in  the  public  &vour  that 
all  his  acts  were  watched,  and  whether  deservedly  or  not^ 
many  of  them  were  watched  with  suspicion.  Mr.  Croker, 
howevOT,  never  helieved  that  &e  visit  to  Ireland  waa 
anything  more  than  a  pleasure  trip.  "  It  is  Canning's 
misfortune,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Qoulbum,  in  October,  "  that 
nohody  will  believe  that  he  can  take  the  most  indiffeient 
step  without  an  ulterior  object,  nor  take  his  tea  without  a 
stratagem."  Aflatrs  in  Ireland  were  then,  as  they  have  been 
ever  since,  in  a  more  or  leas  disturbed  state,  but  it  is  clear 
now  that  Mr.  Canning's  visit  had  no  special  reference  to 
them.  In  December,  Mr.  Croker  wrote  to  Sir  B.  Bloomfidd, 
"  Parliament  will,  meet  on  the  lat  February  and  if  things 
remain  in  their  present  state,  we  never  met  under  better 
auspices.  Everytiiing  seems  prosperous  but  Ireland."  Eng- 
land was  perhaps  a  little  too  prosperous ;  a  passion  for  wild 
speculation  set  in,  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  smitten 
with  it,  and  the  train  was  laid  for  the  great  commercial  panie 
of  the  following  year. 

One  element  in  England  which  excited  alarm  waa  tJie 
Catholic  Association,  "  a  lever,"  as  Mr,  Croker  said  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Goulbum,  "  by  which  the  disaffected  hope  to 
overthrow  the  Government  itself  Out  of  the  proceedings 
of  one  meeting  of  this  body  at  Dublin,  an  unwise  prosecu- 
tion of  Daniel  O'ConneU  was  instituted  by  the  Government. 
O'Connell  had  used  the  words, '  If  Parliament  will  not  attend 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  I  hope  that  some  Bolivar  will 
arise  to  vindicate  their  rights.' "  Mr.  Croker  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  prosecution,  and  its  utter  failure  proved  the 
justice  of  his  views. 
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■    Mr.  Choker  to  Mr.  Peel 

Eenaiiigton,  Decemlier  24th,  1824. 
BeabPeel, 

I  have  seen  in  the  Cotvrier  the  accounts  from  the  Irish 
papers  of  O'Clonnell's  affair.  I  must  say  to  you  in  confidence 
they  alter  my  first  impresaion;  the  worda,  as  givea,  are 
gntu^ed  by  conditions  "  your  i^  is  an  excellent  peace-maker," 
Would  not  you  or  I  say  that  "  IF  Ireland  were,  which  God 
forbid,  to  be  persecuted  and  oppr^sed,  we  hoped  she  might 
find  a  Hampden,  a  Faoli,  a  Washington,  and  why  not  a 
Solivar  ?"  Nay,  BoUvar  is  the  innocentest  name  of  all,  for 
he  is  not  what  can  be  called  a  rebel 

But  the  words  are  denied.  Who  will  prove  them  ?  Who 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  will,  when  urged,  negative  Uifi 
possibility  of  some  alight  error,  of  the  omission  of  an  "if,"  a 
"  but,^'  a  "  let  TIB  suppose,"  a  "  for  argument  saka" 

Distant  as  we  are,  and  ignorant  of  their  proofs,  can  we  at 
present  give  the  Irish  Government  more  than  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence }  If  the  Law  Officers  of  Ireland  thought  the  words 
seditioua,  if  the  Government  thought  the  words  provable, 
they  have  done  right  in  prosecuting.  But  I  doubt  both.  I 
admit,  however,  that  their  intentions  are  right,  and  deserve 
support  and  approbation  so  far ;  bat,  I  own,  I  should  hesitate 
before  I  gave  unqualified  approval,  and  I  should  be  reluctant 
to  embark  myself,  toto  corpore,  with  what  looks  to  me  a  little 
like  the  haste  which  often  follows  an  undue  snpineness.  When 
s  sentinel  has  fallen  asleep  on  his  post,  and  is  suddenly 
awf^ened,  he  always  fires  his  musket,  but  with  so  much 
haste  and  want  of  thought  that  if  he  wounds  any  one,  it  is 
probably  himself  or  Ms  Mends. 

Your  afiectionate 

J.  W.  C. 

Towards  the  .close  of  this  year,  Mr.  Croker  resolved  to 
publish  Horace  Walpole's  letters  to  Lord  Hertford,  and  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  requesting  his  opinion  and  advice. 
Lord  liverpool's  father  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about 
the  period  comprised  in  Walpole's  letters.  This  request  led 
to  the  following  correspondenca 
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Lord  Idverpool  to  Mr.  Oroker. 

W&Imer  Castle,  &ugiut  23fd,  1824. 
Mt  dkab  Sifi, 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  70a  for  the  specimen  which 
you  have  sent  me  of  Horace  Wtdpole's  letters  to  Lord  Hert- 
ford, which  I  Tetnm.  I  have  been  much  amosed  by  it,  but  I 
own  I  look  at  moat  things  which  come  &om  this  quarter 
with  gteat  prejudice.  I  b^eve  Horace  Walpole  to  have  been 
as  bad  a  man  as  ever  lived ;  I  cannot  call  Mm  a  violent  party 
man,  he  had  not  virtue  enough  to  be  Bo;  he  was  the  most 
sensuous  and  aelfiah  of  mortif^s.  If  there  could  have  been 
any  doubt  about  this,  the  last  publication  of  what  was  left  to 
Lord  Waldegrave  would  prove  it.  I  do  not  therefore  look  to 
any  publication  of  any  letters  of  his  as  likely  to  be  of  much 
service  to  history,  and  think  they  will  rather  mislead  than 
instruct  the  rising  generation.  The  works  of  Burke  with  his 
letters  (if  a  good  collection  of  them  should  be  made)  will 
contain  the  whole  strength  and  secret  of  the  Whig  cause 
during  the  last  reign.  Yon  Bee  I  am  not  uncandid ;  I  differ 
with  him  on  many  points,  but  I  look  to  him  as  one  of  the 
great  oracles  of  my  cotmtiy.  I  wish  the  Tory  caose  had 
found  as  good  an  expositor.  Dr.  Johnson  is  admirable  as 
far  as  he  goes.  It  would  do  you  good  to  take  down  his 
volume  of  political  pamphlets  (they  are  all  in  one  volume  of 
his  works),  and  read  them  dt  mite,  but  he  stopped  at  a  most 
important  period.  I  regret  Lord  Glenbervie  •  did  not  begin 
his  '  Life  of  Lord  North  sooner ;  he  had  all  the  late  King's 
original  letters,  and  he  would  have  executed  his  purpose 
temperately  and  respectably.  The  American  War  having 
been  a  losing  cause,  it  is  not  likely  to  find  now  even  an 
apologist ;  all  that  will  be  written  will  be  written  widi  a 
strong  bias  the  other  way;  Glenbervie's  work  would  have 
been,  therefore,  a  desideratum  for  the  cause  of  truth. 

Who  is  Mr.  Prior  ?  I  have  read  his  '  Life  of  Burke '  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  have  told  Payne  that  he  may 
recommend  it,  if  he  pleases,  on  my  authority.  There  are  very 
few  things  in  it  whidi  I  should  wish  to  alter,  and  it  ia  a  most 
important  addition  to  our  literature. 

Widi  respect  to  Lord  Camden,t  his  object  was  to  set  him- 

•  [Son-in-liiw  of  Lord  North.] 

t  [Hr.  Ccoker  had  asked  in  hia  letter,  "  WLat  diaappointment  made 
Lord  Camden  such  a  patriot  ?  "] 
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self  up  against  Lord  Mansfield  tinder  the  shield  of  Lord 
Cbatham ;  he  became,  therefore,  the  patriot  lawyer  of  the 
day.  They  both  got  into  a  scrape  afterwards  upon  the  Com 
Embai^,  of  which  Lord  Mansfield  veiy  successfully  availed 
himself.  Lord  Camden's  condnct  was  very  bad  upon  the 
Middlesex  election ;  you  will  see  t^e  particulars  in  the  Par- 
liamentary history. 

The  real  cause  of  the  continued  agitated  state  of  men's 
minds  for  the  first  few  years  of  the  late  King's  reign,  was 
that  the  Giovemment  was  changed  almost  every  year,  and 
perpetual  dianges  had  the  effect  naturally  of  destroying  all 
confidence.  No  one  knew  on  'what  he  had  to  rely.  This 
continued  till  Lord  North  came  to  the  head  of  Govern- 
ment. Lord  North,  though  a  man  of  very  considerable 
talents,  was  by  no  means  qualified  for  the  situation,  and 
never  wished  to  have  been  in  it ;  vet  he  had  a  very  strong 
Qovemment  when  the  American  War  began  in  1774,  and  it 
continued  so  for  several  years. 

It  is  a  curious  historical  fact,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
bears  the  character  of  a  capricious  woman,  was  the  most 
steady  Sovereign  in  her  politics  that  ever  filled  a  throne ;  she 
knew  when  she  was  well  served,  and  kept  the  same  Minister 
for  more  than  forty  years, 

I  have  been  led  on  further  than  I  intended. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

LiVBRPOOL. 
Mr.  Oroker  to  Lord  Liverpool, 

October  13th,  1624. 
My  dear  Lord, 
I  entirely  agree  in  your  lordship's  opinion  of  Horace 
Walpole — there  never  lived  a  more  selfish  man ;  a  more 
factious  politician,  a  more  calumnious  writer.  It  is  because 
I  think  him  BO,  tiiat  I  am  anxious  to  prevent  as  fiir  as  I  can 
his  poisoning  the  sources  of  history.  His  descent,  his  name, 
his  station,  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his  st^le,  his  perpetual 
professions  of  disinterestedness,  his  apparent  carelessness  for 
office,  have  all  contributed  to  give  him  considerable  authority, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  bis  '  Memoirs '  and 
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letters,  already  voluminous,  and  of  whicli  I  know  that  a  great 
deal  more  is  forthcoming,  have  given  and  will  give  a  most  false 
colour  to  the  traoBactions  and  characteis  of  his  day.  With 
regard  to  hia '  Memoirs '  published  two  years  ago,  I  Uiink  I 
may  flatter  myself  that  I  did  something,  by  a  review  in  the 
Qaarterly*  towards  exposing  his  errors  and  defeatii^  his  per- 
sonal  malevolence ;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  possessor  of  the 
letters,  now  about  to  be  published,  has  permitted  me  to  add 
such  notes  as  I  may  think  necessary  to  sift  his  truth  from  his 
falsehood,  and  to  mix  some  grains  of  doubt  and  allowance  into 
the  mixture  which  his  partiality  has  brewed,  and  which  with- 
out some  such  corrective  will  poison  the  minds  of  posterUy. 
I  may  be  told,  then  why  publish  these  letters  at  all  ?  I 
answer  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  me.  Walpole  seems  to 
have  taken  care  that  all  bis  remains  shall  be  published,  and 
I  am  confident  that  Lord  Waldegrave's  whole  collection  will 
(and  that  in  obedience  to  Walpole's  own  wishes)  be  succes- 
sively produced,  and  be  probably  edited  (as  the  'Memoirs' 
were  by  Lord  Holland)  without  one  word  to  explain  or  eoi^ 
rect  the  grossest  errors  and  iojustica 

I  also  perfectly  f^ree  with  your  lordship  as  to  the  csnaes 
of  the  oUierwise  imaccountable  unpopularity  of  the  eariy 
years  of  Geoi^  III.,  and  this  jndgment  will  be  forcibly 
strengthened  by  some  avowals  made  by  Walpole  in  the  very 
letters  before  ma  Nothing  can  be  more  different  than  two 
modes  of  conducting  Grovemment  affairs  in  this  country, 
which  are  often  confounded — I  mean  party  and  faetieM. 
Oodolphin,  Harley,  Walpole,  and  latterly  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
Tory  succeaeore  and  his  Whig  opponents,  all  proceeded  on 
the  principles  of  party.  Newcastle,  the  elder  Pitt,  and  Fox, 
the  GrenviUes,  Lord  Bute,  and  all  their  underlings,  the  Dod- 
ingtons,  Bigbys,  Sandwiches,  Ellises,  Legges,  &c.,  &c,  con- 
ducted their  administration  by  a  balance  of  facHona,  and  the 
alternate  purchase  and  dismissal  of  little  political  coteries. 
The  fate  of  the  Coalition  was  the  deathblow  of  that  system. 
A  long  peace  and  great  int«mal  prosperily,  by  not  affording 
great  roUyii^  points  on  which  parHes  may  be  formed,  will 
perhaps  revive /ocftems,  and  whenever  that  happens  we  shall 
see  played  over  again  all  the  lamentable  scenes  of  the  last  years 
of  George  II.  and  the  early  ones  of  George  III.  If  to  these 
causes  be  added,  a  rapid  saccession  of  sovereigns  and  s  minority 

•  [Ouorferfy  BmieiB,  No.  53,  July,  1822.] 
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or  two,  thoee  who  live  to  see  aach  events  will  fihd  subjects 
for  a  new  '  Dodington's  Diary '  and  '  Jnnius's  Letters.' 

I  will  jost  state  here,  ea  passant,  that  I  have  strong  reason 
to  saspect  that  Lord  Cieorge  Sackville  was  the  author  of 
*  Junius.'  He  may  have  had  a  literary  assistant,  but  I  am 
convinced  by  a  great  variety  of  reasons,  that  he  was  substan- 
tially Junius :  as  I  have  also  little  doubt  that  Walpole  found 
the  sarcasm  and  libel,  and  Maaou  the  poetry  of  the  celebrated 
'  Heroic  Epistle,' 

Mr.  Prior,  in  his  '  Life  of  Burke,'  of  which  your  lordship 
thinks  80  highly,  takes  on  all  the  subjects  (which,  of  course, 
Mr.  Burke  did  not)  the  same  view  as  the  author  of  the 
'  Sketch,'  though  I  do  not  think  he  had  seen  this  pamphlet. 
In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give 
you  any  account  of  Mr.  Prior.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  him  till  his  book  appeared.  He  is 
evidently  an  Irishman ;  and  perhaps  may  be  some  connexion 
of  Mr.  Burke's,  though  I  doubt  this ;  because  my  family  was 
closely  connected  with  Mr.  Burke,  and  I  never  heard  of  any 
relationship  with  any  one  of  the  name  of  Prior.  His  book,  in 
spite  of  many  and  great  errors,  I  had  almost  said  barbarisms  of 
language,  is  all  you  say  of  it,  and  in  some  of  bis  ckaraettr* 
and  parallda  he  is  very  able  in  his  views  and  happy  in  his 
expressions.  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  his  acquaiuttuice ;  he 
resides  in  one  of  the  vilifies  in  Surrey,  near  town. 

J.  W.  0. 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr,  Croker* 

Walmer  Caatlfl,  October  2lBt,  1824. 

Mt  deas  Sib, 

I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  and  look  over  the  sheets 
of  Walpole's  Letters,  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  you  to 
send  them. 

I  am  surprised,  after  the  dedication,  that  you  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  Mr,  Prior.  I  agree  with  you,  that  his 
style  is  in  many  respects  full  of  errors,  and  even  of  bar- 
barisms; but  I  think  it  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
biography ;  and  every  person  to  whom  I  have  recommended 

*  [This  letter  appears  in  ToDge'fl  *  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool,'  but  it  Ii 
{winted  here  &oin  the  original,  to  render  Ur.  Oroker's  own  letters  more 
intelligible.] 
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it,  concnra  in  this  opinion.  There  is  real  mind  in  Uie  book, 
uid  some  originality  of  thinking.  Now,  any  draymui  could 
have  written  as  good  a  life  of  a  public  man,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  letters  and  the  parliamentary  debates,  as  my 
old  Mend  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  written  of  Mr.  Pitt 
The  only  defects  in  Prior's  work,  as  a  piece  of  history,  are 
the  following : 

He  makes  Burke  more  the  leader  of  a  party  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  than  ho  ever  was.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
oracle  of  the  Marquis  of  Boddngham,  and  of  all  the  pure 
Socinn^ham  party,  but  the  House  of  Commons  never  did,  nor 
ever  would,  have  submitted  to  him  as  a  leader  of  any  party ; 
and  this  his  best  friends  knew.  Prior  has  likewise  too  mnch 
overlooked  his  defects.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  being  ^fted 
with  acquicements  beyond  all  other  men  perhaps,  living  or 
dead,  and  surpassing  all  his  cotemporaries  in  the  ^^Aes^^t^^ 
of  eloquence,  was  he  not  the  leader  of  his  party  ?  Pint,  because 
he  wanted  taste ;  and  secondly,  because  he  was  the  most  im- 
practicable of  men.  He  never  knew  when  not  to  speak ;  he 
never  knew  when  to  speak  short.  He  never  consulted  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  audience.  I  remember  hearing 
Lord  Thurlow  say  of  him  and  Fox  that  the  difference  between 
them  during  the  American  controversy  was,  that  Fox  always 
Bpoke  to  the  House,  and  Burke  apoke  as  if  he  was  speaking  to 


I  caqnot  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  Lord  George 
Sackville  was  the  anther  of  '  Junius.'  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  he  was  incapable  of  being  so ;  and  even  his  politicl  life 
does  not  correspond  at  all  with  the  real  opinions  of  Junius. 

The  only  dear/aet  as  to  '  Junina,'  is,  that  he  must  have 
been  a  ftiend  of  Mr,  Grenville,  and  under  some  conaideiable 
obligation  to  him  or  to  his  family.  Mr.  GrenviHe  is  the  only 
public  man  whom  Junius  really  protects.  If  he  had  not  had 
some  particular  or  mysterious  connection  with  him,  be  would 
have  been  one  of  those  whom  he  would  have  moat  abused.  1 
have  heard  Lord  Grenville  say,  more  than  once,  that  he  knew 
a  great  deal  about  it,  but  that  he  never  could  tell  what  he 
knew. 

Lord  Geoi^  Sackville  was  in  decided  opposition  to 
Mr.  Grenville's  Government,  The  party  that  took  him  up 
.after  his  di^race  was  the  Bockinghams.  They  restored  him 
.to  the  Privy  Council  upon  their  coming  into  office  in  1765. 
He  continued  in  opposition  after  they  went  out  in  tie  fol- 
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lowing  year,  till  Uie  troubles  in  America  took  a  serious  torn. 
He  then  took  a.  line  of  his  own,  and  threw  out  some  ideas 
respecting  America  which  happened  to  hit  the  feelings  of  tiie 
House ;  and  it  is  a  most  singular  fact,  tiiat  this  very  indi- 
vidual, who  had  been  condemned  by  a  court-martial  for 
cowardice,  and  struck  out  of  the  Privy  Council,  was  appointed 
War  Secretary  of  State  to  conduct  the  American  War,  with  the 
acclamation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  have  heard  persons  who  remembered  the  transactions  of 
both  times  say,  that  his  station  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1774  and  1775  was  very  much  the  same  as  Windham's  was 
in  1792  and  1793,  at  the  beginmng  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tionaiy  War, 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

LiVXBFOOL. 

The  great  interest  taken  by  Mr.  Oroker  in  the  preservation 
of  andent  works  of  art,  and  his  anxiety  to  secore  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  for  his  own  country,  were  shown  by  his  suc- 
cessful exertions  to  induce  the  Government  to  buy  the  Elgin 
Qtarbles.  He  was  always  on  the  watch  for  treasures  of  a  like 
kind.  In  1822  reports  arrived  in  England  tiiat  the  Turks 
were  destroying  part  of  the  Parthenon,  Mr.  Groker  wrote  at 
once  to  the  admiral  commanding  the  station:  "  K  this  be  so," 
he  said, "  I  would  entreat  of  you  to  write  to  any  captain  who  is 
likely  to  go  near  Athens,  to  endeavour  to  save  all  that  he 
can  of  sculpture  that  these  barbarians  may  have  pulled  down ; 
and  any  expense  he  may  be  at  iii  pnrcha^ng  or  moving  the 
fragments,  I  shall  most  cbeerftilly  pay,  and  be  may  draw 
npon  me  for  the  amount."  In  1824,  he  endeavoured  to  get 
Cleopatra's  Needle  moved  to  England,  and  he  proposed  to  do 
it  by  means  very  similar  to  those  which  were  actually  employed 
in  1877. 
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Mr.  Croker  to  Sir  B.  Martin,  K.C.B. 

December  ISth,  1624. 

My  deas  Sir  Btau, 

In  reference  to  our  former  commtmicationB,  public  and 
private,  on  the  subject  of  the  transport  to  England  of  Cleo- 
patra's Needle,  I  -wiah  to  call  your  attention  to  an  idea  which 
has  struck  me  on  the  subject 

The  difBculties  which  formerly  deterred  us  were  principally 
the  expense  of  moving  the  Needle  into  the  iMp,  and  the 
necessity  of  building  a  pier  out  into  the  deep  water,  where 
the  ship  must  lie  to  receive  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prepam- 
titm  of  the  ship  itself  to  receive  so  cumbrous  a  freight. 

Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  as  you  brine  home  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Adriatic  timber,  it  might  be  possible,  and  would  not  be 
any  great  increase  of  expense,  to  have  a  raft  composed  of  the 
timber  which  else  would  come  home  as  freight ;  on  this  raft 
the  Needle  would  be  placed  with  comparative  facility,  and  the 
raft  being  roughly  shaped  into  the  best  sailing  form  that  the 
circumstances  will  admit  might  be  towed  by  a  steam  vessel; 
during  a  favourable  season.  I  suppose  the  formation  of  the 
raft  would  cost  less  than  the  freight  of  the  titnber,  and  if  so 
the  expense  wonld  be  little  more  than  the  expense  of  the 
steam  vessel  for  the  two  or  three  months  she  m^ht  bo 
employed  on  this  service. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir  Byam, 

Tours  faithfully, 

J.  W.  C. 

,    The  following  letter,  on  a  very  different  theme,  was  written 
early  in  the  ensuing  year ; — 

Mr.  Croker  to  Robert  Svathcy.    Extract, 

Janttai7  3rd,  1825. 

Mt  dkab  Southey, 

I  am  delighted  at  your  idea  of  a  '  Book  of  the  State.'     If 

you  execute  it  with  the  same  spirit  tind  success  as  the  '  Book 

of  the  Church,'  you  will  have  created  the  two  most  vtduable 

standard  works  in  our  language — works  which  will  become 
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(and  it  ia  the  greatest  praise  and  prognostication  of  nseful- 
ness  which  I  can  give)  school  books,  and  will  lead  future 
generations  to  good  principles  and  right  feelings  in  matters  of 
Church  and  State.  Do  you  remember  my  once  saying  to  yon 
that  "  Westminstat  Abbey  was  part  of  tJbe  British  Constitu- 
tion " — that  vague  metaphor  expresses  more  vividly,  than 
perhaps  more  distinct  explanation  could  do,  my  feelings  on 
this  subject,  and  as  I  know  that  they  are  in  accordance  with 
youiB,  you  may  judge  how  glad  I  am  that  you  axe  inclined 
to  contribute  another  ti^  to  that  Union.  I  do  not  mean  the 
mere  pdiHcal  connexion  of  Church  and  State;  bnt  that 
mixture  of  venetation  and .  love,  of  eDthusiasm  and  good 
taste,  of  public  liberty  and  self-control,  of  pride  of  our 
ancestors  and  hopes  for  our  posterity,  which  affects  every 
patriot  and  Christian  mind  at  the  contemplation  of  that 
glorious  system,  which  unites  in  such  beautiful  association 
and  such  profitable  combination  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitutions,  our  ambition  and  our  fiiith;  the  one  thing 
needful  and  the  all  things  ornamental ;  our  wellbeing  in 
this  world  and  our  salvation  in  the  next.  I  am  aa  satisfied 
that  no  political  State  can  exist  without  some  connexion  with 
religion  aa  I  am  that  the  body  cannot  be  kept  in  heat  and 
motion  without  the  soul.  Civil  sanctions  which  cannot  reach 
the  body  will  never  sufficiently  affect  the  mind,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  that  complex  machine,  man ;  there 
must  be  a  higher  and  more  sacred  infiuence  to  operate  upon 
that  ethereal  portion  which  seems  as  if  it  aspired  above  all 
human  laws,  as  fire  while  consuming  its  earthly  materials 
and  fenced  in  on  five  sides  by  human  guards,  escapes  on 
the  sixth  towards  Heaven.  But  I  am  losing  myself  in 
metaphors  and  metaphysics,  and  shall  return  to  imploring 
yon  to  go  on  with  the  good  work  you  have  promised  me. 
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1826, 

The  Boman  Catliolic  Claima — Propowd  Proviwon  for  tlie  Irish  Clergy— 
Hr.  Cniming'B  Opiniom — Hr,  Oroker  on  the  "Emaocipfttioa"  Policy 
— View  taken  by  the  Doke  of  WelUngton— Ur.  Feel's  OppontiiBi — 
Mr,  Henry  Drommond — The  Irish  ProbLem — TheodOTO  Hook — Mr. 
Croker  procures  hia  Belesse  from  Gaol — Moots'b  Life  of  Sheridan^ 
Miaatatemente  in  the  Work — Annoyance  of  Geoi^  IV. — NamtiTe 
dictated  by  the  King  fai  Mr.  Cioker^-His  IntOTConrse  witi>  Slioridsn 
— His  CfOorse  on  the  Catholic  Question — The  reported  Marriage  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert — The  B^ency  Question — Sheridan's  SxtrsTaganca — 
Beoeivea  20,0001.  from  Qeorge  IV. — Moore's  Conduct  t«warda  hia 
"  Patrons  "—The  alleged  N^lect  of  Sheridan— The  Story  of  Sheridan's 
Last  Days — Notes  of  ConTereationa  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
Anecdotes  of  Talleyrand,  Bonaparte,  fto. 

It  moat  have  been  evident  in  1825  to  every  shrewd  observer 
that  a  final  settlement  of  the  fioman  Catholic  claims  could 
Dot  be  much  longer  postponed.  In  some  form  or  other,  the 
question  had  been  a  cause  of  excitement  and  agitation  ever 
since  1778,  and  succeseive  statesmen  had  been  anzioos  to  clear 
it  out  of  their  path ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  King  waa  fatal 
to  every  effort  they  made.  It  has  loi^been  admitted  that  the 
proposal  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  180X  would  have  prevented 
much  bitterness  and  many  serious  misfortunes,  and  his  ideas 
were  cordially  adopted  by  Mr.  Croker,  who,  until  the  subject 
was  disposed  of  once  for  all  in  1829,  never  swerved  in  his 
support  of  every  well-directed  measure  for  Catholic  relieil 
He  saw  clearly  that  violent  controversies,  and  the  lawless- 
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nesa  to  which  they  so  frequently  gave  rise,  conld  not  be 
bronght  to  an  end  by  snch  measures  as  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association  or  by  prosecutions  of  O'ConneU.  In 
this  respect,  as  it  has  already  been  pointed  out,  he  was  heartily 
in  accord  with  Canning,  There  is  a  rough  draft  in  Canning's 
handwriting  of  a  resolution  in  &vour  of  making  provisions 
for  the  priests,  but  it  was  probably  put  aside  for  the  time 
on  account  of  the  introduction  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  BUI. 
At  a  later  period  of  the  session,  however.  Lord  Francis 
Leveson  Gower  proposed  to  provide  a  State  endowment  of 
the  Soman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  amount  of  250,0002.  a 
year.  Canning's  resolution  mentioned  no  sum,  but  Iherely 
declared  the  wisdom  of  "  making  provision  for  the  main? 
tenance  and  support  of  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
land." Mr.  Croker  wrote  to  him  about  the  same  time — 
namely,  in  the  month  of  February — avowing  that  he  would, 
if  he  could,  "  pass  to-night  the  Bill  we  carried  some  years 
ago,  with  the  addition  of  a  take-it  or  leave-it  provision  for 
their  clergy.  In  the  following  letters  he  adheres  to  the 
same  opinions : — 

/        Mr,  Croker  to  the  Bishop  of  Fema. 

March  2nd,  1826. 
I  was  glad  last  night  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
on  the  tapis  my  favourite  topic  of  paying  the  popish  cleigy. 
I  forget  whether  you  approve  of  that  pl^.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  it  be  not  adopted  a  rebellion  and  massacre  will  go 
near  to  puU  the  estoMisKment  about  our  ears.  I  am  a  high 
churchman,  and  think  the  best  assistance  that  ever  can  be 
given  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  the  making  a  provision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy  out  of  the  general  funds  of  tfie  State.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  will  altogether  quiet  them,  and  wholly 
tranquillize  Ireland,  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  it  wiU  go  a 
great  way  towards  it ;  and  what  is  of  great  importance,  if 
m^  afterwards  stir  a  finger  we  shall  know  their  real  object, 
and  the  universal  and  tmdivided  voice  of  England  will  put 
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them  down.  Now,  they  assist  the  Churcli  under  cover  of 
poverty  and  grievances,  but  let  ns  take  away  that  pretence, 
and  instead  of  247  Members  voting  for  them  they  will  not 
have  7.  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  Plunket  and  Brougham 
both  considered  the  plan  as  practicable,  and  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  the  prieste ;  nor  was  I  much  less  pleased  to  find 
that  the  laity  who  are  here  Catholic  Associators,  and  otheis, 
look  upon  it  with  great  jealousy — to  be  sure  it  would  spoil 
theii  trade. 


3£r.  CfroJcer  to  the  Bight  Son.  W.  PlwnkeU. 

March  12tli,  1826. 

Mt  deab  Plunkbtt, 

Ailer  the  best  consideration  which  I  have  been  able  to  "giver 
to  your  snggeation  of  getting  my  proposition  relative  to  a 
provision  for  the  Eoman  Catholic  clei^  into  an  ostensible 
shape  inmiediately,  I  find  that  the  forms  of  the  House  oppose 
difficulties  which  are,  I  fear,  insuperable.  It  cannot  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  and  I  do  not  think  until 
the  Emancipation  Bill  shall  have  been  read  a  second  time,  we 
could  ask  the  Government  to  give  the  King's  consent  even. 
proformA.  It  seemed  to  me  on  the  former  occasion,  and  I 
am  still  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  tlie  provision  of  the  clei^gy  will  not  have  fair  play  if 
it  be  moved  before  the  principle  of  the  Emancipation  Bill  be 
decided  by  the  second  reading ;  this  might  have  excited 
a  doubt  on  the  expediency  of  any  immediate  step,  but  the 
insuperable  technical  objection  renders  any  consideration  of 
the  former  point  unnecessary. 

What  I  therefore  would,  with  your  concurrence,  propose 
would  be,  the  day  after  the  second  reading  (which  I  take  for 
granted  will  be  carried)  to  move  resolutions  for  a  provision 
Sir  the  clergy ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  may  be  bringing 
our  measures  into  such  form  as  to  be  enabled  to  produce 
them  on  the  instant,  if  the  House  should  agree  in  the  reso- 
lutions. 

The  Kelief  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out 
by  the  Lords,  the  Duke  of  York  making  a  speech  against  it, 
in  presenting  s  petition,  which  added  much  to  the  auger  and 
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irritatuHt  then  prevailing.  He  ascribed  his  fiither'fl  "  aevere 
illness  "  to  the  pain  and  annoyance  the  Catholic  agitation  had 
caused  him,  and  be  declared,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
never  relax  his  oppositioD  to  the  BUI.  The  measure  was,  as 
is  well  known,  so  unpopnlar  oat  of  doors  that  its  rejection  by 
the  Peers  caused  great  rejoicings,  and  Lord  Liverpool  was 
strongly  urged  to  seize  the  propitious  moment  and  dissolve 
Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  earnestly  in  favour 
of  this- course,  and  he  expressed  his  opinions  freely  in  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Croker,  of  which  some  account  is  given 
in  a  lett«T  written  in  the  midst  of  the  events. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Lord  Hertford,    Sxtract. 

September  22nd,  1825. 

We  then  talked  of  the  dissolution.  He  is  decidedly  for  it, 
the  most  so  of  all  the  Government.  He  thinks  it  would 
strengthen  the  Ministry,  by,  weakening,  in  some  degree,  the 
Catholic  interest,  and  by  damping  the  ardour  of  the  Catholic 
majorities  in  our  House — for  he  says,  "the  Government 
cannot  go  on,  in  its  present  frame,  if  there  are  decided  and 
active  majorities  on  different  sides  in  the  two  houses.  The 
puke  of  Tork  may  say,  'so  much  the  better,  form  a  Pro- 
testant Government,'  but  those  who  know  the  case  are  well 
aware  that  a  Protestant  Government  could  not  be  fonned,  nor 
could  a  Catholic  one.  In  short,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  get 
over  this  crisis,  and  hy-and-by  look  at  the  question  at  large, 
and  with  great  deliberation."  To  this  end  he  thinks  a  disso- 
lution this  year  will  tend,  "Not,"  said  he,  "that  I  would 
raise  a  No-Fopery  cry,  nor  that  I  should  refuse  Mr.  Huskissou 
all  the  influence  of  Government  at  Liverpool,  or  Mr.  Canning 
wherever  he  may  go,  but  if  I  were  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
1  should  take  care  that  none  of  the  boroi^s  in  my  disposal 
should  be  given  by  these  gentlemen  to  their  followers,  and 
that  all  the  Govermuent  seats  should  be  filled  by  good  men 
and  true.  This  would  make  a  sufficient  alteration  in  the 
Honse  to  damp,  if  it  did  not  break  down,  the  Catholic 
majority." 

The  Cabinet  is  at  this  moment  sitting  on  the  question.    I 
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have  beard  the  opinionB  of  such  as  are  gaessed  at  stated  to 
be,  Canning,  Hnskisaon,  Melville,  Bexley,  against ;  Welling- 
ton, Bathurst,  Westmoreland  for  —  Liverpool,  Peel,  and 
Harrowby  I  have  not  heard  classed  either  way,  and  Kobinson 
is  of  both  opinions. 

The  Duke  asked  me  about  your  shooting,  as  if  he  should 
like  to  see  a  little  of  it.  He  told  me  that  tJiere  never  was 
seen  such  a  day's  shooting  as  he  had  had  with  the  King  of 
France — they  killed  upwards  of  1700  head  to  4  guns;  the 
yingi  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke,  and  the  Captain  of  tiie  Guard. 
The  King  walked  like  a  tiger  and  shot  amazingly  welL  The 
Duke  killed  280  pieces  to  his  own  share,  I  cannot  say  to  his 
own  gun,  for  he  had  ten  guns  and  ten  Swiss  soldiers  to  load 
them— his  shoulder  was  all  contused,  and  his  hand  and  fingers 
cut,  and  he  says  the  force  of  practice  was  so  great  that  latterly 
he  could  not  miss  a  shot. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
firmly  believed  that  the  cry  for  "  Emancipaticm  "  was  a  mere 
pretext,  intended  to  conceal  designs  of  a  much  more  formi- 
dable and  far-reaching  character.  Most  persons,  in  England 
at  least,  held  that  the  removal  of  political  disabilities  would 
never  satisfy  the  Catholics  or  give  peace  to  Ireland.  That 
view  was  raitertained  by  Feel,*  who  voted  against  Ur. 
Canning's  resolution  in  18X2,  against  Grattan's  Bill  in  1813, 
and  against  Sir  F.  Burdett's  Bill  in  1825.  On  the  last 
occasion  he  threatened  to  resign  because  the  House  of 
Commons  had  passed  the  Bill,  and  with  dif&culty  he  was 
induced  to  change  his  decision.  He  had  little  idea  at  that 
time  that  this  was  to  be  among  the  questions  on  which  he 
was  destined  to  undergo  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  am-. 
versions  recorded  in  political  history,  and  that  his  would  be 
the  hand  which  would  at  last  render  that  justice  to  the 
Catholics  whit^  he  had  done  so  much  to  withhold  trom  them. 

Among  the  friends  with  whom  Mr.  Croker  corresponded  at 
this  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  was  Mr.  Henry 

*  'Memoin  by  the  Bight  H<xi.  Sir'Bobert  Feel,*  vol.  L  p.  4  •(  m;. 
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Drammond,  whose  Bapport  of  the  Irvingite  sect  caiued  him 
to  be  regarded  by  many  persona  as  a  man  remarkable  chiefly 
for  his  eccentricities,  whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
posaeaaed  an  imusually  large  fond  of  common  sense.  The 
church  which  he  built  on  his  estate  at  Albnry  for  tiie  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Irving  cost  him  16,000/.,  and  it  is  well 
attended  to  this  day,  S&.  Drummond  always  took  a  pro- 
found interest  in  politics,  and  his  letters  to  Mr.  Croker  are 
written  in  a  dry  humorous  vein  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  his  popularity  among  the  fiiends  who  were  delighted  to 
meet  in  his  house  at  Albnry.  "  He  had  eyes,"  as  Sir  Hemy 
Holland  said  of  him,  "  and  understanding  peculiar  to  himself 
for  all  he  saw,  and  language  and  manner  as  original  as  his 
thoughts."  Another  of  his  acquaintance  has  told  us  that  his 
"  conversation,  always  rich,  animated,  sparkling,  suggestive, 
and  desultory,  resembled  a  kaleidoscope  in  the  brilliancy  and 
heterc^eneous  character  of  the  materials ;  whilst  his  perfect 
bleeding  and  exquisite  refinement  of  tone  gave  the  last  finish 
to  ita  charm."*  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  the  letters  of  this 
original  and  interesting  man  are  few  and  far  between  in  Mr. 
Croker'a  papers ;  but  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  all  that 
could  be  found  of  the  slightest  public  interest, .  In  a  short 
letter,  contAining  a  reference  to  the  Catholic  question,  there 
is  a  passf^  which  shows  that  Mr.  Drummond  substantially 
held  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Peel,  tt^ether  with  some  opinions 
which  are  more  familiar  to  modem  Uadioalism. 

Mr.  Henry  Drummond  to  Mr.  Croker.    Extract. 

February  26th,  1826. 

What  madness  it  is  to  think  that  the  miseries  of  the  Irish 
people  will  be  alleviated  by  emancipation.    Carry  over  t^ere 

•  Qwirlerly  Beview,  VoL  cziiii.  p.  184. 
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the  English  Poor  LawB,  and  aholish  the  Lord  Lieutenant^  (not 
[that]  this  last  affects  the  potato-eaters)  and  you  will  do  more 
to  give  happiness  to  the  many  than  all  the  toleration  that  can 
be  devised.  I  mnch  err  if  the  enemies  to  the  happiness  of 
the  Irish  people  ate  not  the  Irish  genUemen  and  nobility : 
but  this  [is]  a  truth  that  well-conditioned  people  like  you 
daie  not  utter. 

Mr.  Oroker  to  Mr.  Drwmwmd.    tetrad. 

March  4tb,  1825. 

Alas,  poor  Ireland!  But  I  think  we  shall  carry  the 
Catholic  question,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  best  diance 
for  her.  While  that  question  affords  a  furnace  to  heat  the 
people,  and  to  light  the  firebrands  of  demagogues,  there  will 
be  no  peace ;  but  I  look  upon  the  measure  only  as  a  seda- 
tive under  tiie  influence  of  which  other  and  more  effective 
machines  may  have  opportunity  of  o^rating, 

Irish  affairs,  however,  by  no  means  occupied  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Croker's  attention  during  this  year.  In  the  first  place, 
he  found  time  to  intercede  once  more  for  Theodore  Hook. 
On  this  occasion  he  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
beting  him  most  earnestly  to  release  the  prisoner  from 
confinement. . 

Mr.  Oroker  to  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Rohinaon.     Hairads. 

TSsKh  26Ui,  1826. 

My  cbab  EoBmsoN, 

If  I  believed  Mr.  Hook  to  be  guilty  of  peculation,  I  should 
never  have  interested  myself  for  him.  /  believe  bJTii  whoUy 
iimocmt;  but,  if  he  were  gmlty,  I  doubt  whether  he  has  not 
been  sufficiently  punished. 

Twice  over  has  he  surrendered  all  he  had  in  the  world, 
even  to  his  dressing-case ;  and  the  second  time  the  value  d 
accumulated  riches  was  under  60/. 

Six-aud-twenty  months  has  he  been  in  confinement :  ten 
months  under  circumstances  of  great  misery  and  danger,  and 
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the  last  sixteen  months  under  circumstEincea  of  discredit  and 


For  many,  the  best,  years  of  his  life  he  has  been  prevented 
following  any  baainess  or  providing  in  any  other  way  for 
present  or  future  subsistence  by  the  crud  occupation  of 
endeavouring  to  explain  to  those  who,  he  says,  have  as 
aasidaously  endeavoured  not  to  understand. 

He  has  lost  a  valuable  office ;  and  with  it  all  hopes  of  an 
establishment  in  the  line  of  life  he  had  adopted,  and  he  is  too 
old  to  begin  anew. 

If  he  be  a  criminal,  show  me  a  criminal  of  his  class  who 
has  been  more  punished  !  but  if,  aa  I  believe  the  fact  is,  his 
imprisonment  is  not,  and  cannot  legally  be,  meant  for  punish- 
ment, then,  I  ask  you,  have  you  a  doubt  that  you  have  twice 
over  gotten  all  that  he  bad  ?  Have  you  an  expectation  that, 
by  breaking  his  spirit  and  destroying  his  health  by  protracted 
confinement,  he  will  become  better  able  to  discharge  his  debt. 

Look  at  other  defaulters;  think  of  the  sums  they  have 
abused!  Have  they  pined  in  prison?  Have  they  been 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life  even  down  to  a  razor  case  ? 
and  why  this  savage  virtue  f^ainst  Mr.  Hook  alone  ?  I  can 
.  tell  you ;  like  a  blockhead  (which  many  a  man  of  talent  is)  he 
mixed  himself  with  politics,  and  what  between  low  people  on 
our  side,  wishing  to  curry  favour  with  opposition,  and  high 
people  on  our  side,  not  wishing  to  be  attacked  for  favouring 
a  person  politically  odious  to  their  antagonists,  he  is  visited 
with  a  severity  which,  if  he  had  not  been  suspected  of  being 
a  Tory  writer,  would  never  have  been  dreamt  of,  and  which, 
if  he  had  been  an  avowed  Whig,  would  not  have  been 
tolerated. 

'  He  interested  me  in  his  case  before  he  ever  was  suspected 
of  writing  a  word  of  politics,  and  what  he  may  have  done  in 
that  way  has  been  without  my  knowledge,  and  knowing  hia 
position,  I  should  if  I  had  known  or  suspected  it  anxiously  have 
dissuaded  him  from  doing  anything  to  mix  himself  in  poKtics. 
He  neither  asked  my  advice  nor  gave  me  any  opportunity  of 
ofTering  it,  and  I  therefore  speak  without  any  personal  pre- 

K'  idice  when  I  say  that  what  he  has  been  suspected  of  doing 
as  been  done  in  general  (I  speak  not  of  individual  passages 
or  topics)  with  good  intentions  and  with  great  ability,  and 
that  he  has  been  (though  not  always  with  the  weapons  we 
could  have  wished  employed  for  us)  a  strenuous  and  a  power- 
ftd  supporter  of  Hia  Majesty's  present  Crovemment;  and  this 
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ia  the  cause,  I  will  veDtnre  to  assert,  the  sole  canfie,  of  his 
receiving  &om  the  hands  of  that  Government  a  meaaoie  of 
Bevetity  of  which  there  ia,  I  believe,  no  other  inatance. 

If  the  Government  mean  to  keep  him  still  longer  in 
prison,  I  beg  of  you  in  mtrey  to  say  so,  and  to  affix  what  time, 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  is  deemed  necessary  to  his 
expiation  of  his  peculiar  ofiences  and  his  singular  misfortune 
— a  certainty,  though  so  cruel,  wonld  be  leas  so  to  his  spirits 
and  infinitely  so  to  bis  pocket  (he  supports  himself  solely  ^iY 
his  pen)  than  the  state  (k  agitation  and  deferred  hope  in  whim 
he  is  now  perplexed.  Follow  the  dictates  of  your  own  judg- 
ment, but  decide.  If  you  are  disposed  to  think  he  ought  to  be 
enlarged,  enlai^e  hint  in  the  name  of  God,  and  let  not  another 
Easter  pass  over  him  in  prison ;  if  you  think  he  ought  still 
to  be  k^  in  gaol — pray  say  so.  He  will  then  know  his  fat^ 
and  will  bear  it  better,  I  hope,  than  you  or  I  should  probably 
do  in  like  circmnstances. 

YoTUB  ever, 

J.  W.  C. 

This  appeal  accomplished  its  purpose.  It  took  some  weeks 
to  complete  the  business,  bat  in  the  month  of  May,  Theodore 
Hook  was  set  free.*  Mr,  Croker's  kindly  services  to  him  wwe 
called  into  requisition  more  than  once  at  a  later  period. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Moore  published  his  '  life  of 
Sheridan,'  and  a  very  warm  controversy  was  immediately 
stirred  np  over  many  passages  in  which  the  anther  of  the 
'  Irish  Melodies '  had  displayed  a  remarkable  lack  of  discre- 
tion, in  reference  alike  to  the  dead  and  the  living.  It  was 
scarcely  probable  that  Uie  public  estimation  of  Sheridan's 
character  would  be  unproved  by  the  revelations  made  by  his 
friend  and  biographer.  Hia  amours,  his  debto,  the  miserable 
expedients  to  which  he  was  reduced  to  raise  money,  his  ntter 
disregard  of  aU  the  conditions  which  go  to  make  np  a  well- 
regnlated,  or  even  what  the  world  would  consider  a  decent, 
life :  all  these  failings  were  brought  out  into  friU  relief  by 

*  See  Doan  Hook's  letter,  mpra,  p.  261. 
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Moore.  One  of  bia  statements  attracted  partjcnlar  attetttion 
in  the  inner  circlee  of  society  at  that  time.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  Sheridan  had  been  allowed  to  linger  in  want  for 
weeks  together,  althon^  his  dreadful  situation  was  well 
known  to  the  King,  who,  when  Prince  Begent,  was  never  tired 
of  associating  with  the  wit.  Some  money,  it  appeared,  had 
been  sent  to  Sheridan,  throngh  a  Mr.  Yanghan,  then  known 
as  "  Hat "  Yanghan,  and  it  was  said  to  come  from  the  King ; 
bat  Moore  afiected  to  difibelieve  this  story.  It  wonld 
be  difficult  to  suppose,  he  pretended,  "that  so  scanty  and 
reluctant  a  benefaction  was  the  sole  mark  of  attention 
accorded  by  a  gracious  Prince  and  master  to  the  last  death- 
bed wants  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  faitMul  ser- 
vants that  KfjeMcj  ever  yet  raised  or  rained  by  its  smiles." 

This  insinuation  at  the  expense  of  the  King  was  promptly 
met  and  disposed  of  at  the  time  in  the  QaaHerly  Bevieto,' 
bat  it  continued  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  discassion  in  the 
press  and  in  private  circles.  In  November,  Mr.  Groker  was 
sent  for  to  dine  with  the  King  at  Windsor,  and  he  very  soon 
found  that  Moore's  accosations  were  rankling  deeply  in  His 
M^esty's  mind.  What  occurred  at  this  interview  was 
placed  upon  record  by  Mr.  Groker,  and  it  is  quite  obvious 
irom  his  preliminary  statement,  that  the  King  intended  it  to 
be  made  public  at  some  future  time.  The  record  toudies 
upon  many  topics  of  greater  interest  and  importance  than 
those  which  relate  to  Sheridan's  af&irs,  and  therefor^  it  is 
here  printed  in  its  entirety.  It  will  be  observed  tiiat  the 
ying  once  more  treated  hia  reported  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Fituherbert  as  an  idle  atoiy.  The  portion  of  tiiis  cnrions 
narrative  which  relates  to  Catholic  Emancipation  presents  the 
conduct  of  the  King  when  Prince  Begent  in  a  somewhat  new 
light ;  and  it  seems  to  dispose  in  a  very  effectual  manner  of 

•  Vol.  xMi.  yp.  588-591. 
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used  to  consult.  They  were  the  Dukes  of  York,  Portland, 
Devonshire,  Eind  Northumberland,  Lord  Guilford  (that  was 
Lord  North),  Lord  Stormont,  Lords  Moira  and  Fitzwil- 
liam,  and  Charlea  Fox.  Burke's  proposition  having  been 
conununicated  to  tis,  the  Duke  of  Portland  summoned  us  for 
a  certain  evemng  at  nine  o'clock  to  hear  Burke's  paper  read. 
We  met  at  nine — no  Burke ;  ten,  deven — no  Burke ;  till,  at 
last,  near  twelve,  he  wrote  to  say  that  the  paper  was  not 
finished,  and  tiiat  with  all  his  diligence  it  could  not  be  done 
that  night,  and  he  begged  the  meeting  to  adjourn  till  next 
day ;  which  we  did,  to  Carlton  House  at  one  o'clock ;  but 
before  we  broke  up  I  proposed  that  we  should  consider,  while 
Burke  was  absent,  tiie  prudence  of  presenting  any  such  paper 
ataU. 

This  I  stated  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  doubtful  policy, 
as  we  certainly  had  great  prejudices  against  us,  that  the 
King's  mind  was  in  a  very  delicate  state,  and  that  if  he  had 
anything  like  a  relapse,  the  Eault  would  be  laid  on  us  and  our 
paper. 

Lord  Stormont  supported  Uiis  view,  even  more  decidedly 
than  I  had  advanced  it,  and  expatiated  on  the  danger  to  the 
King ;  but  it  was  finally  settled  that  we  should  meet  next  day 
to  hear  Burke's  paper,  and  that  until  we  had  heard  it,  it 
would  be  premature  to  discuss  it 

Accordingly  we  met  next  day,  with  the  addition  of  Burke 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who,  at  Burke's  request,  was  admitted 
to  read  the  paper,  which  I  believe  he  had  copied  out  from 
Burke's  rough  drafts. 

The  paper  took  two  hours  in  readii^^  it  was  exceedingly 
eloquent  and  violent,  I  have  strong  in  my  mind's  eye  the 
effect  it  made  on  the  audience.  The  Duke  of  Portland  looked 
more  stupid  than  usual  [Here  the  King  interjected,  "  Not 
that  he  was  at  all  as  stupid  as  he  looked — he  had  very  good 
sense."]  He  was  reaHy  in  a  maze  !  Lord  Nortli  kept  up  a 
perpetual  noise  between  a  cough  and  a  growl ;"  and  Fox  kept 
digging  his  fingers  into  the  comer  of  his  eye,  a  trick  he  had 
when  anything  perplexed  him. 

After  it  was  read,  there  was  a  silence  for  some  moments ; 

*  \NoU  by  Mr.  Croktr. — Here  the  King  aotod  all  thU,  aod  actnaU^ 
made  himself  look  like  the  parties.  So  he  did  all  along,  and  there  were 
a  handred  little  touchns  which  showed  bow  vividly  he  remembered  what 
he  waa  rebling.} 
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at  last  Lord  Startnont  repeated  wliat  he  had  said  the  oigbt 
before ;  adding  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  temper  and  expres- 
siona  of  the  paper  to  remove  the  disinclination  which  he  had 
the  night  before  avowed  to  any  paper  at  all.  The  paper  was 
drawn  up,  he  admitted,  with  great  force  and  effect,  but  was, 
he  thought,  for  that  very  reason  the  less  proper  to  be  laid 
before  the  King,  who  would  be  forced  by  it  to  one  of  two 
alternatives  (both,  he  thought,  equally  disastrous),  viz.,  either 
to  take  the  Queen's  part  and  to  banish  me  and  my  brother 
from  his  presence  for  ever,  or  else  to  separate  himself  publicly 
from  the  Queen  I  There  would  be,  he  said,  no  possible 
medium. 

Burke  answered  all  this  with  his  usual  ability  and  violence, 
and  at  last  we  were  actually  driven  to  divide  upon  it.  Burke, 
however,  and  one  other  person  only,  were  for  this  perilous 
proceeding — I  and  the  rest  were  against  it,  Wlio  do  you 
think  of  all  our  Cabinet  was  the  person  who  divided  with 
Burke?  why  [laughing  heartily]  my  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York.  A  fact,  upon  my  honour — strange,  considering  his 
subsequent  conduct,  you  will  say — but  a  fact  1 

Out  of  deference  to  him  and  Burke,  the  negative  upon  the 
paper  was  softened  down  to  a  statement  that  it  was  not  to  be 
acted  upon  <U  present,  and  it  was  delivered  to  me  "  en  d^pot," 
to  be  reserved  for  any  occa^on,  if  any  such  should  occur, 
when  we  might  find  ourselves  driven  to  make  use  of  it. 

When  this  meeting  was  over.  Fox  told  Sheridan  what  had 
passed,  and  described  the  paper  as  having,  I  remember  the 
words  as  Sheridan  repeated  them  to  me,  "  all  Burke's  bitter- 
ness." He  also  told  Sheridan  that  he  quite  approved 'the  part 
I  had  taken,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  had  conducted  the 
discussion,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (as  was  natural 
for  his  quiet  good  sense  and  easy  temper)  perfectly  agreed  in 
the  suppression  of  Burke's  passionate  invective.  Sheridan 
came  to  me  with  this  statement  of  Fox's  opinion,  and  his 
(Fox's)  desire  that  Sheridan  might  read  the  paper.  He  did 
so  in  my  presence — eveiy  now  and  then  exclaiming,  "  fine, 
very  fine,  mad,  furious,  admirable,"  and  so  onj  and  when  he 
had  done  he  gave  it  to  me,  saying  that,  if  it  were  to  get  to  the 
public,  people  in  future,  instwid  of  saying  of  anytning  violent 
that  it  out-Heroded  Herod,  would  say  that  it  out-Burked 
Burke  ! 

The  paper  was  then  given  into  the  custody  of  Jack  Payne, 
who  at  that  time  kept  all  my  papers. 
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After  some  time,  Sheridan  came  to  me  one  day  and  begged 
to  read  the  paper  again ;  he  was  writing,  he  said,  sometJiing 
that  would  be  extremely  usefol  to  as,  and  that  he  thought  he 
could  pick  something  valuable  out  of  the  paper.  I  told  him 
carelessly  enough,  and  not  believing  that  he  ivas  writing  (in 
which  I  am  sure  I  was  right)  that  he  might  go  to  Jack  Payne 
and  read  the  paper. 

He,  however,  with  an  inaccuracy  not  unusual  to  him,  poor 
fellow,  told  Fayne  that  he  had  my  authority  to  take  away  the 
paper,  which  he  did.  Of  course  he  never  wrote  anyliiing, 
and  when  I  heard  accidentally  that  he  had  taken  the  paper,  I 
desired  hiin  to  return  it.  This  he  postponed  and  delayed 
year  after  year,  on  a  thousand  pretences,  and  at  last,  a  couple 
of  years  before  hia  death,  he  fairly  confessed  that  he  had 
either  absolutely  lost  the  paper,  or  tjiat  it  was  buried  in  what 
he  called  the  "  chaos  of  his  papers,"  which  he  had  no  hope  of 
being  ever  able  to  arrange. 

This  is  the  paper  which  Mr.  Moore  mentions  in  his  '  Life 
of  Sheridan,'  and  which  I  must  try  to  regain  possession  of; 
I  dare  say  tiiat  they  will  have  made  copies  of  it,  and  that  it 
will  become  pubhc,  which  I  should  be  sorry  for,  particularly 
out  of  the  respect  I  feel  towards  my  mother's  memory,  who  is 
certainly  not  favourably  represented  in  the  paper ;  hut  under 
any  circumstance  Mrs.  Sheridan's  friends  can  have  no  right 
to  it,  for  it  is  mine,  and,  even  if  it  had  been  fairly  lent  to  huD, 
ought  to  be  returned  to  me. 

On  the  subject  of  my  supposed  marriage  with  Mrs.  Vitz- 
herbert,  and  tJie  debate  upon  Mr.  IbsUe's  observations,  some 
false  statements  have  been  made.  When  Fox  mentioned  it 
to  me,  I  contradicted  the  supposition  at  once,  with  "  po(A," 
"  nonsense,"  "  ridvnUova,"  &c.,  upon  which  Fox,  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  and  piqued  by  Eolle,  was  induced,  not  merely  to  con- 
tradict the  report,  which  was  right  enough,  but  to  go  a  littJe 
further  and  to  use  some  slighting  expressions  which,  when 
Mrs,  Fitzherbert  read  them  in  the  paper  next  morning,  deeply 
afflicted  her,  and  made  her  furious  against  Fox,  Mr.  Mooie 
states  that  I  applied  to  Mr.  Grey  to  set  the  matter  right,  and 
that  when  he  refused,  I  said,  "  Then  we  must  bring  Sheridan 
into  play."  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this.  I  had  no 
kind  of  communication  with  Mr.  Grey  on  the  subject,  and 
Sheridan's  interference  was,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  per- 
fectly accidental. 

Calling  that  morning  nt  Mrs.  Fit^herbeit's  he  found  her  in 
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an  (^ny  of  tears.  Her  beauty,  her  deep  aEfliction  afifected 
him  ;  he  was  also,  as  he  afterwards  said,  afraid  that  the  great 
power  she  had  over  me  would  be  turned  to  make  a  breach 
between  me  and  Fox,  gainst  whom  she  was  exasperated,  and 
he  (Sheridan)  therefore  endeavoured  to  conciliate  and  console 
her,  and,  amongst  other  topics,  he  assured  her  that  Mr.  Fox  was 
misreported,  and  (hat  he  (Sheridan)  would  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  correcting  any  impression  which  m:^ht  be 
ro^e  to  her  prejudice,  by  saying  in  his  place  what  he,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Fox,  and  every  one  else  must  feel  towards  her. 

He  accordingly  made  that  celebrated  eulogium  on  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  in  which,  however,  I  never  could  discover,  what 
other  folks  fancied  they  found  there,  any  confirmation  of  that 
absurd  story  of  my  supposed  marriage.  I  looked  upon  it  as 
gallantry  to  the  lady,  and  as  an  effort  to  keep  Fox  and  her  on 
good  terms,  which  no  doubt  was  my  feeling  also. 

When  the  Whigs  came  into  the  Government  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  I,  of  course,  saw  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  was 
consulted  by  him  on  all  public  affairs ;  indeed  I  may  say  that 
I  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  could  unburthen  his  mind. 
He  had  not  even  a  private  secretary"  whom  he  could  trust, 
concerning  which  I  will  tell  you  a  curious  anecdote,  which 
perhaps  you  may  know,  for  it  got  wind, 

.  Fox  had  intended  Adair  for  that  office — he  was  a  person 
in  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  as  indeed  he  showed  in 
the  Bussian  afbirs,  but  he  was  prevented  from  appointing 
Adair  by  a  verjrsingular  circumstance. 

Adair  had  married  a  French  woman,  with  whom  Andreossy, 
when  here  as  Buonaparte's  Minister,  intrigaed.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, led  to  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

I  happened  to  call  one  morning  on  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
whom  I  found  evidently  discomposed  and  agitated.  As  I  knew 
that  she  had  pecuniary  difficulties  and  a  good  deal  of  vexation 
about  her  own  afTuiis,  I  fancied  that  this  was  some  trouble  of 
that  nature,  but  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  something  of  a 
different  character.  She  exclaimed  two  or  three  times  that 
the  most  shocking,  the  most  cruel  thing  bad  just  happened  to 
her,  and  at  last  ^e  told  me  that  Mrs.  Adair  had  been  with 
her,  and  had  offered  her  a  bribe ! — a  bribe  of  lO.OOOf.  down, 
and  as  much  more  whenever  she  might  want  it — if  she  would 

•  {Nott  fcy  Mr.  CnAer. — Hb  Hnjesty  sud  private  iwcrctary ;  I  mupect 
he  meant  Under- SEcretaT'j  uf  State.] 
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communicate  tlie  Cahiuet  secrets  with  which  the  French 
thought  she  could  not  fail  to  he  acquainted,  through  her 
intimacy  with  all  tlie  lead^s  of  the  Government.  Slie  saSA 
that  she  had  dismissed  the  ne^otiatrix  abruptly,  and  had 
sent  off  instantly  for  Mr.  Fox  to  tdl  him  of  die  circum- 
stance, which  indeed  secaned  to  overwhelm  her  with  shaiue 
and  vexation.  I,  of  course,  could  only  k&y  that  she  had 
taken  the  best  possible  course  in  sendii^  for  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Fox  was  equally  astonished  and  vexed  at  a  discovery 
which,  besides  ito  oUier  effects,  placed  liim  in  great  personal 
difficulty  with  respect  to  Adair.  He  could  not  think  of 
placing  him  in  the  station  of  confidence  he  had  intended  for 
him,  and  yet  how  was  he  to  excuse  his  not  doing  so  ?  He 
could  not  clear  himself  without  telluig  Adair  not  only  that 
his  wife  was  a  spy,  but  also  that  she  was  iwinething  worse. 
He  was  obliged  at  last  to  tell  Adair  that  an  obBtacle  which  he 
could  neither  reveal  nor  overcome,  but  which  did  not  affect 
or  alter  Fox's  personal  regard  for  him,  prevented  his  appoint- 
ment, and  with  tins  mysterious  excuse  Adair  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  till  he  was  sent  abroad. 

This  accident  left  Fox  without  one  personal  friend  to  whom 
he  could  open  himself,  and  conti'ibuted  I  dare  say  to  increase 
the  confidence  which  existed  between  us. 

Soon  after  the  change  of  Government  (perhaps  six  weeks), 
Fox  came  to  talk  to  me  on  their  general  position,  and  to  con- 
sult me  as  to  the  public  measures  of  the  new  Administration. 
We  discusseil  tlie  three  principal  points  which  pressed  for 
the  earliest  consideration,  and  I  gave  him  my  opinion  on 
each. 

First,  as  to  the  Alxilition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  I  said  that  the 
King,  my  father,  had  a  strong  opinion  of  the  impolicy  and 
inefficacy  of  that  measure,  and  that  I  owned  that  I  a  good 
deal  agreed  with  His  Majesty,  and  had  never  given  it  my  sup- 
port ;  but  that  as  it  was  a  case  of  public  interest  in  which 
the  Ministers  were  not  only  the  responsible  advisers,  hut 
really  perhaps  the  best  ju<^es,  I  hoped  that  this  question 
might,  by  a  little  mod^ation  and  prudent  management,  he 
arranged  to  their  satisfaction. 

Second,  as  to  an  attempt  to  make  a  peace  with  France,  I 
knew  the  Ministers  were  pledged  to  it,  and  neither  the  King 
nor  I  cotild  possibly  have  any  other  olijection  to  it  than  our 
conviction  that  the  attempt  would  fail.  Fox  replied  that  he 
feared  so  too — that  he  had  no  hopes  from  Buonaparte  [to 
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whom  he  applied  a  very  harah  tenu — indeed,  he  always  hated 
him] ;  but  that  it  was  indispensable  to  make  the  experiment. 
The  third  point  was  the  Catholic  Question.  Upon  that  I 
was  convinced  that  the  King  would  not  listen  to  any  overture 
whatsoever,  that  my  own  sentiments  coincided  with  my 
■fether'a,  but  that,  even  if  they  had  not,  I  should  equally 
have  deprecated  the  stirring  of  a  question  which  had  already 
once  disturbed  the  King's  mind,  and  might  endanger  his  lifei. 
"  You  may  call,"  I  said,  "  hia  M^esty's  sentiments  what  you 
please,  whether,  as  I  think  it  is,  a  sense  of  duty ;  or  whether, 
as  others  may  term  it,  obstinacy,  prejudice,  bigotiy — insanity 
even — call  it  what  you  will,  the  feeling  cannot  be  denied  to 
exist ;  and,  after  all  the  calumny  which  you  and  I  have 
suHered  in  the  former  r^ency  question,  would  it  not  be 
madness  on  our  part  as  well  as  a  gross  want  of  duty,  to 
sanction  any  proceeding  which  might  renew  the  King's 
malady  ?  The  world  would  accuse  me,  and  not  unjustly  I  must 
say  according  to  appearances,  of  having  sacrificed  my  father's 
feelings  in  order  to  get  the  r^ency  into  my  hands — possibly, 
even  the  crown  on  my  head.  But  even  supposing  the  thing 
to  take  a  less  lamentable  turn,  the  best  that  could  happen 
would  be  that  the  Ministers  would  be  turned  out  in  a  week," 
All  these  topics  I  urged  upon  Fox,  and  I  entreated  him  to 
repeat  them  to  the  Cabinet,  and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  them, 
for  my  sake,  for  the  King's  sake,  and  even  for  their  own,  to  drop 
all  intention  of  moving  this  question — that  as  to  this  year,  they 
had  quite  excuse  enough,  as  they  were  hardly  warm  in  their 
seats,  but  that  even  next  year  it  could  not  be  brought  forward 
with  propriety  or  any  hope  of  success ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
should  be  put  off  sine  die,  or  at  least  during  the  King's  lifa 
I  WHS  convinced,  I  added,  that  whenever  it  should  be  pro- 
posed to  the  King,  the  first  result  would  be  to  break  up  the 
Government 

Fox  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  w^ght  in  these 
consideratious,  and  told  me  that  he  would  mention  tJiem  to 
the  Cabinet  that  night  Next  morning  he  called  upon  me  in 
high  spirits,  and  said  he  had  brought  over  the  Cabinet  to  my 
view  of  the  question,  but  that  there  still  remained  the  minor 
difficulty  of  the  mode  in  which  Jhe  postponement  was  to  be 
brought  before  the  public.  I  saiS  I  thought  he  had  nothing  to 
do  hut  to  collect  those  who  "were  considered  as  more  particularly 
the  heads  of  th&  Catholic  party,  and  explain  to  them  the  real 
state  of  the  case — the  King's  immovable  resolution,  my  diain- 
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clinatioD,  the  certainty  of  breaking  up  the  GovemiDent  if 
the  question  was  persisted  in,  and  tlieD  appeal  to  them 
whether  they  would  force  on  a  question  big  with  such  disas- 
trous consequenceB. 

Fox  shook  his  head.  They  were,  he  said,  the  proper  tor- 
ments, but  it  would  not  do  that  the  GovemmetU  should  use 
them.  Who  then  ?  I  asked.  Why  you,  he  replied ;  yoit  have 
really  suggested  them,  toe  adopt  them  on  your  suggestion,  and 
we  think  we  have  some  right  to  claim  the  assistance  of  your 
influence  to  make  them  go  down  with  others. 

To  this  I  had  no  answer,  and  I  consented,  provided  that 
His  Mf^eaty,  to  whom  I  should  mention  my  intentions,  did 
not  object. 

I  accordingly  wrote  to  the  King  that  letter  which  Mr. 
Moore  says  tl^t  Sheridan  wrote  for  me ;  which  is  £a]se — 
I  wrote  it  myself!  After  I  had  written  it,  indeed,  I  showed 
it  to  Sheridan  as  I  also  did  to  Fox.  Sheridan  suggested  the 
alteration  of  a  word  or  two,  and  of  the  turn  of  one  sentence, 
but  these  alterations  were  in  no  way  sabstantial,  and  1  have 
to  this  hour  my  rough  draft  on  which  you  woidd  see  these 
alterations,  llie  letter  itself  was  to  state  to  the  King  the 
advice  I  had  given  to  Mr,  Fox — its  success,  and  my  willing- 
ness, though  oUierwise  reluctant,  to  make  the  proposed  com- 
munication to  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party,  if  it  would  at 
all  contribute  to  Tfia  Majesty's  ease  and  comfort. 

To  this  letter  I  received  a  very  cold  answer — very  cold 
indeed — expressing  a  great  and  general  distaste  to  the  ques- 
tion, or  any  stirring  of  it.  But  as  His  Majesty  did  not  dis- 
approve of  my  proposal  (though  it  was  plain  he  did  not 
like  the  thing  in  any  shape)  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of 
hia  silence,  and  to  do  him  what  I  considered  an  essential 
service,  in  spite  of  his  teeth ! 

Accordingly,  I  assembled  in  the  bow  room  of  my  litUe  red 
house  in  Fall  Mall,  the  Cuke  of  Bedford,  who  was  going  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  Lord  Moira,  Lord  Hutchinsian. 
and  I  think  his  brother  Kit,  the  late  Lord  Ponsonby,  Mr. 
George  Ponsonby,  the  Irish  Chancellor,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  I 
believe  some  others,  and  I  stated  to  them  the  view  of  the 
subject  which  I  had  already  opened  to  Mr.  Fox. 

In  this  they  all  acquiesced ;  and  on  this  footing  matters 
stood  tin  Mr.  Fox's  death,  when  I  determined  to  retire  from 
the  prominent  situation  which  I  occupied  with  the  Ministen. 
I  was  a  kind  of  sleeping  partner,  but  a  sleeping  partner  who 
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unluckily  had  a  great  deal  of  the  business  to  do,  and  ulti- 
mately mncb  of  tJie  risk  to  run.  I  had  no  longer  any  friend 
in  the  Government  except  Lord  Holland,  perhaps  I  ought  to 
add  I^rd  Ellenborough.  Lord  Moira,  to  be  sure,  was  still  in 
office,  bat  he  was  dissatiBfied,  had  little  we^ht,  and  thought, 
I  believe  justly,  that  he  was  not  treated  with  confidence. 

As  to  my  own  personal  position,  I  foresaw  that  one  or  other 
of  two  things  would  happen — eidier  that  I  must  submit  to 
the  Grenvilles'  nomination  of  the  persons  who  were  to  come 
in,  and  so  connect  myself  subordinately  with  persons  and  a 
party  I  did  not  like,  or  else  place  mys^f  at  once  at  the  head 
of  the  general  party,  liable  to  all  its  chances,  accidents,  and 
variations.  I  did  not  like  either  alternative,  and  resolved  to 
retire  as  civilly  as  possibla  I  therefore  wrote  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville  to  state  that  I  should  retire  from  any  direct  participation 
in  the  management  of  affairs,  but  that  I  wished  well  to  his 
Majesty's  existing  Government,  and  as  a  proof  of  doing  so  I 
made  some  suggestions  as  to  the  pending  arrangements.  This 
letter  of  mine  crossed,  as  I  believe,  one  from  Lord  GrenvUle, 
stating  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made,  and  with  which 
he  stated  that  everybody  concerned  was  satisfied.  I,  in  reply, 
expressed  also  my  satis&ction,  and  begged  that  the  sugges- 
tions which  I  had  made  in  my  former  letter  might  be  con- 
sidered as  Tion  avenug. 

[Here  his  Majesty  told  me  something  of  a  visit  he  made  to  the 
King  at  Windsor  on  some  occasion,  but  the  note  is  so  imper- 
fect (having  been  accidentally  rubbed  and  blotted,  as  weU  as 
being  originally  short  and  straggling)  that  I  do  not  venture  to 
make  any  use  of  it.  The  visit  itself  could  hardly  have  occurred 
about  this  period,  as  the  Prince  does  not  seem  to  have  seen 
the  King  between  his  two  visits  to  the  north .• — J.  W.  C] 

I  was  at  this  time  on  a  tour  in  the  north,  and  I  came  to 
town  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Fox's  funeral,  but  the  King 
sent  me  a  message  through  Lord  Grenville  to  forbid  my 
doing  so. 

I  Uierefore  returned  to  the  north,  and  made.a  long  round  of 
visits,  and  came  late  to  town. 

About  the  month  of  March  in  that  year,  Lauderdale,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  since  Fox's  death  (indeed,  he  had  been  at 
Paris)  sent  to  offer  to  wait  upon  me ;  I  appointed  him  the 
next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.    He  came  and  break&sted 

'  [October,  1806.] 
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with  ine ;  of  course  we  talked  about  his  late  negotiations  and 
generally  on  public  oQairs.  At  last,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
much  like  that  trill.  "  What  bill  '  "  I  aaked.  "  Why,"  he 
said,  "  the  alteration  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  which,  after  all,  will 
not  satisfy  the  Catholics,  though  it  cannot  but  embarrass  the 
Ministers,  for  I  hear  that  the  bishops  and  the  King's  friends 
will  all  come  down  to  oppose  it." 

I,  who  had  never  before  heard  a  syllable  of  the  matter, 
-  expressed,  as  I  well  might,  the  greatest  surprise  at  this.  I 
said  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  pledge  which  I  was  autho- 
rised to  give  to  the  Sing,  and  I  expressed  my  indignation  at 
^e  scandal  that  would  be  created,  if  the  King  should  be 
obliged  to  send  down  his  personal  friends  to  vote  against  his 
Ministers.  "Depend  upon  it,"  I  told  him,  "if  tiiey  thns 
break  faith  with  his  Majesty  and  me  they  will  not  be 
Ministers  a  week." 

Lauderdale  undertook  to  see  the  Ministers  that  forenoon, 
and  requested  to  see  me  again  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  but, 
"  as  the  Grenvilles  are  already  inclined  to  be  jealous,"  he  wished 
to  avoid  coming  to  Carlton  jSouse,  and  be^ed  that  I  would 
meet  him  at  the  Duke  of  York's  at  one  o'clock. 

I  accordingly  went  at  one  to  my  brother's  (who,  of  course, 
was  absent ;  he  knew  nothing  of  my  conversation  with  Lauder- 
dale, and  was  indeed  Axed  against  the  question  in  any  shape  or 
way). 

Lauderdale  came  and  told  me  that  he  had  seen  Grenville 
and  Grey,  that  they  told  him  that  all  was  right  and  smooth, 
tliftt  Grey  had  seen  the  King,  and  had  his  Jdajesty's  consent 
to  the  bill ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  continued  Lauder- 
dale, I  do  not  like  the  state  of  the  affair ;  as  to  the  Ministers 
themselves,  they  are  so  ^-headed  (that  was  his  very  phrase) 
that  there  is  no  mani^ng  them. 

All  tliis  surprised  and  a  little  alarmed  me,  and  I  desired 
Lauderdale  to  come  to  me  with  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Gr^ 
at  eight  o'clock  next  morning — Lauderdale  and  Lord  Holland 
came  at  eight.  Lord  Grey  not  till  nine. 

When  he  came  I  stated  how  contrary  this  measure  was  to 
the  pledge  which  I  had  conveyed  to  the  King.  Lord  Grey, 
in  his  high  and  mighty  way,  was  proceeding  to  make  light 
of  all  this,  and  to  pooh-pooh  his  Majesty's  objections.  I  in- 
terrupted him,  and  said  that  I  did  not  want  to  hear  his 
reasons,  which  could  have  no  effect  with  mo,  ailer  a  promise 
made )  that  1  wished,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  him  aware 
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of  iiiy  fixed  opinions.  I  appealed  to  Lord  Holland  that  these 
opiQions  were  not  new,  that  the  coutse  I  had  purBued  had  bad 
not  merely  the  eanction  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  was  taken  by  hia 
advice  and  request ;  that  1  was  convinced  that  they  were 
utterly  mistaken  if  they  thought  the  King  indifferent  to 
the  question,  and  equally  so  if  they  thought  hia  opposition 
was  to  be  disregarded ;  that  I  va&  satisfied  that  they  would 
be  turned  out,  and  that  1  must  state  distinctly  that  if  they 
were,  they  were  not  to  expect  that  I  was  to  follow  them  into 
opposition  to  my  father's  and  to  my  own  opinion ;  that  I 
woidd  do  no  such  thing ;  and  that,  therefore,  I  thought  their 
first  and  indeed  only  endeavour  now  should  be  to  prevent 
a  rupture,  and  that,  I  thought,  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  respecting  the  King's  feeJings. 

This  declaration  on  my  part  seemed  to  startle  Lord  (irey, 
who  undertook  to  see  Lord  Grenville  and  convey  my  senti- 
ments to  him. 

That  evening  I  had  intended  to  go  to  the  play,  and  had 
ordered  an  early  dinner  with  l^rwhitt  and  Blomheld. 

We  dined  in  the  little  room  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter 
Carlton  House,  where  you  have  sometimes  dined  with  me, 
and  during  dinner  I  saw  the  gate  open  and  a  carri^e  drive 
in.  I  knew  the  black  and  white  hveries,  and  said, "  Here's 
Moira  coming  to  join  us,  lay  a  cover  for  him." 

In  came  Moira  and  Erakine ;  I  invited  them  to  sit  down,  and 
take  share  of  my  dinner,  and  then  come  with  me  to  the  play, 

Moira  said  no,  that  the  Cabinet  were  to  dine  with  him 
that  day,  and  that  he  and  Erskine  had  come  to  speak  to 
me  about  some  very  particular  busineBs  before  they  met  the 
Cabinet ;  upon  this  Tyrwhitt  and  Blomfield  walked  out  into 
the  hall  with  their  napkins  in  their  hands,  and  Moira  b^jan 
by  congratulating  me  on  the  good  service  I  had  done — that 
Grey  had  been  in  to  the  King — that  the  hill  was  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  oil  waa  settled  on  the  footing  which  I  had 
recommended. 

Erskine  repeated  the  same  story  in  great  glee  and  highly 
delighted.  He  expatiated  on  the  ruin  that  must  have  bef^en 
the  country  if  thia  lucky  conciliation  had  not  been  accom- 
plished. It  was  amusing,  I  remember,  to  hear  him  describing 
the  ■natvmal  calamity  which  would  have  inevitably  followed 
a  rupture,  it  being  quite  evident  that  the  national  calamitij 
which  he  deprecated  was  no  other  than  his  ceasing  to  be 
Lord  Chancellor! 
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They  left  me  to  go  to  the  Cabinet  dinner,  and  Moira  b^ged 
leave  to  call  on  me  in  the  morning  to  enter  with  me  into  the 
details  of  what  had  passed.  I  appointed  him  at  seven  o'clock 
next  momine. 

Accordingly  next  day  at  seven  he  came.  I  was  in  bed  in 
that  great  bedchamber  which  I  had  on  the  lower  floor  at 
Carlton  Housa  When  he  came  in  he  made  no  great  haste  to 
conunence  his  history.  I  aoon  observed  that  he  was  uneasy ; 
he  went  over  to  the  chimney  and  rearranged  the  cards,  and 
handled  the  china  which  was  on  it ;  in  short,  it  was  dear  that 
he  had  something  to  say  which  he  did  not  like  to  begin 
npon. 

At  last,  he  told  me  that  the  Cabinet  had  sat  at  his  honse 
till  three  o'clock  that  morning ;  that  they  had  all  signed  a 
paper,  to  be  presented  to  the  King,  saying  that  in  obedience 
to  his  Majesty's  scruples  the  bUl  was  withdrawn,  but  that  the 
consequence  would  be  that  the  Catholic  question  would  be 
brought  forward,  and  in  that  case  they  must,  in  consistency 
with  their  declared  opinions,  support  it. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  you  are  out ;  and  have  you  signed  it  ? " 

"  Why,"  replied  he,  "  I  certainly  do  not  approve  it,  and  I  did 
all  I  could  to  prevent  their  doing  so.  I  think  it  bo^  foolish 
and  wrong,  but  I  was  persuaded  to  add  my  name,  by  this 
consideration  that  it  would  have  been  considered  dishonour- 
able to  have  separated  myself  from  them  at  the  moment  they 
were  going  out." 

I  said  that  I  could  see  no  such  tiling,  when  they  were  going 
out  on  a  point  on  which  I  differed  from  them,  and  that  I 
must  own  that  I  thought  it  tasted  a  little  of  the  potato  that 
he  should  sign  a  paper  which  he  disapproved  of,  witJi  no 
better  reason  for  doing  so  than  that  the  evils  which  he  attri- 
buted to  it  were  likely  to  be  realised ;  however,  the  thing  was 
done,  and  I  could  only  repeat  that,  as  I  was  no  party  to  it,  so 
neither  should  I  be  to  the  consequences  of  it. 

All  this  while,  the  investigation  about  the  Princees  had 
been  lingering  on  without  coming  to  a  conclusion,  in  spite  of 
aU  I  could  do  to  have  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
the  attempts  of  Moira,  Erskine,  and  EHenborough  to  get  the 
Cabinet  to  dispose  of  the  matter.  However,  the  matter  was 
now  ripe  for  the  final  decision,  but  the  very  day  after  they 
had  sent  their  papers  to  the  King,  they  resolved  to  throw  on 
their  successors,  for  they  saw  tlmt  they  were  gone,  the  dif&- 
culty  of  that  case. 
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Mr.  Ferceral  now  saw  the  King,  and  received  his  com- 
mands for  a  new  Ministry,  but  he  made  the  reception  of  the 
Princess  a  sine  gu&  mm  of  hia  nndertaking  the  negotiations. 
The  King  was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  and  his  acquiescence  was 
communicated  to  me.  I  thought  it  rather  hard  that  while  I 
was  doing  all  I  could  to  keep  the  King  easy,  and  had  decided 
not  to  oppose  bis  new  Government,  that  my  peace  and  honour 
were  to  be  the  first  sacrifice  to  that  new  Adminstration.  I 
therefore  requested  an  audience  of  the  King,  which  was 
appointed  for  the  next  day  at  Buckingham  House  at  ten 
o'clock.  His  Majesty  came  to  me  out  of  my  mother's 
dressing-room,  he  was  a  good  deal  flurried,  and  began  in 
a  way  that  showed  that  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
interrupted. 

He  began  upon  the  Catholic  question  and  the  conduct  of 
the  late  Ministers.  He  reminded  me  of  the  letter  I  had 
written  him,  of  my  interview  with  the  Ministers,  and  that 
with  the  Catholic  leaders  in  Fall  Mall,  and  finEilly  of  my 
pledge  that  the  question  should  not  be  pressed  npon  him,  and 
that  if  the  Ministers  were  to  go  out  on  it,  or  ajiy  port  of  it, 
that  I  was  not  to  follow  them  into  opposition.  He  said  tJiat 
if  Mr.  Fox  had  lived,  this,  he  was  sure,  never  could  have  hap- 
pened, I  must  here  observe  that  my  father  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  was  pleased,  I  may  say,  with  Mr.  Fox,  in  all 
their  intercotirse  after  he  came  into  office. 

I  got  an  opportunity  of  just  saying  that  I  would  keep  my 
pledge,  and  that  I  woidd  not  go  into  opposition.  His  Majesty 
was  greatly  struck ;  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  said  I  was  a  good 
son,  and  a  man  of  honour  j  that  we  had  had  enemies  who 
kept  us  asunder ;  that  they  were,  he  found,  more  his  enemies 
even  than  mine,  but  that  this  conduct  on  my  part  wiped 
away  all  past  misondeistandings,  and  established  as  on  that 
footing  of  confidence  and  affection  which  was  natiiral  to  both 
of  us. 

While  he  was  going  on  in  this  way  I  interposed  to  say  that 
I  had  heard  that  he  was  to  see  the  Frincess. 

He  replied,  hastily,  "Yes,  I  have  seed  that  infamous 
woman,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  consnlted  Lord  Hawksbury 
what  I  was  to  do  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Ministers 
had  placed  me.  He  sent  Mr.  Perceval  to  me.  Mr.  Perceval 
stat^  that  the  first  step  most  be  the  reception  of  the  Frincess ; 
I  answered,"  continu^  His  Mi^esty,  "that  it  was  a  cruel 
alternative,  tliat  I  had  early  reason  to  be  dissntified  with  the 
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Prmceas,  that  she  was  a  firebTand  in  the  family,  and  that 
besides  she  had  a  disposition  to  be,  the  thing  I  most  hated  in 
the  world,  a  female  politician." 

Mr.  Perceval,  however,  was  steady.  He  told  me  plainly 
that  without  this  point  there  would  be  no  adminstration. 
My  situation  was  in  the  last  degree  perplexing — on  one 
side  the  Catholic  question,  on  the  other  side  the  vain  cere- 
mony of  a  Court  reception — the  latter,  disagreeable  as  it  was, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  adopt  as  the  less  of  two  evils.  I 
told  Mr.  Perceval,  therefore,  that  I  would  receive  her  for 
form's  sake  any  public  day,  but  that  I  should  forbid  the 
Queen  and  my  daughters  to  have  any  intercourse  whataoever 
with  her  except  on  that  one  occasion,  "  and  now,"  he  said, 
"  go  up  to  your  mother,  and  see  if  she  does  not  confirm  what 
I  have  told  you." 

I  went  accordingly  to  the  Queen,  and  found  that  every- 
thing had  passed  just  as  his  Majesty  had  stated  it,  and  she 
repeated  to  me  her  resolution  that  neither  herself  nor  my 
sisters  should  ever  hold  any  manner  of  communication  with 
the  Princess,  except  the  single  reception  at  the  Drawing- 
room. 

And  this  promise  their  Majesties  religiously  kept,  for 
although  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick  contrived  on  two  occa- 
sions to  get  her  into  the  house,  the  King  would  not  speak  tp 
her,  and  both  times  sent  to  apprise  me  of  the  circumstance, 
that  no  rumour  might  lead  me  for  a  moment  to  believe  that 
he  had  forgotten  his  engt^ment  to  me. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Moi^  and  MaeMahon  came  to  report 
to  me  that  Mr.  Tiemey  was  taking  great  freedoms  with  my 
name,  and  that  he  had  in  terms  accused  me  of  hdrajiing  the 
late  Govenmient,  and  of  having  sold  myself  to  Mr.  Perceval,, 
and  that  the  Princess  was  to  be  sent  off.  Upon  this  I  thought 
it  due  to  myself  to  write  a  letter  to  Moira,  which  I  begged  of 
him  to  show  to  every  member  of  the  late  Cabinet.  .  Mr. 
Tiemey  had  not  been  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  offer  Mm  any  explanation. 

This  is  the  letter  which  Mr.  Moore  says  Sheridan  wrote  for 
me.  Mr.  Sheridan  never  saw  it.  I  wrote  it  with  my  own 
hands,  and  I  have  the  rough  draft  which  I  can  show  you. 

This  letter  states  that  I  could  not  go  into  opposition  as  the 
Ministers  hai.1  broken  the  pledge,  that  1  respected  several  of 
them,  and  that  I  had  a  strong  individual  friendship  for 
some,  &c.,  &c. 
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Mr,  Moore  says  that  he  read  this  letter,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  talce  a  copy.  Now  Moira  states  to  me  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  he  ever  showed  the  letter  to  Moore. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  extraoidinary  conduct  on  Ms  part  if 
he  did.  I  therefore  do  not  believe  it,  and  must  think  ne  has 
had  his  information  in  some  other  way. 

With  r^ard  to  Mr.  Moore  himself,  he  got  acquainted  with 
me  throngh  Lord  Moira  and  the  Harringtons. 

The  Hanin^ns  have  a  passion  for  tea  drinking.  Whether 
it  be  taste  or  insaaity  I  cannot  say,  but  the  drinking  of  tea  in 
that  house  was  most  extraordinary.  It  began  naturally 
enough  at  breakfast,  but  it  extended  very  unnaturally  through 
the  whole  day  and  night.  I  have  seen  them  drink  tea  just 
before  dinner,  I  have  even  seen  them  drink  tea  after  supper, 
and  the  whole  family,  old  and  young,  were  possessed  with  this 
slipslop  propensity. 

A  consequence  of  this  system  was  that  they  never  could 
find  tea  enough  abroad,  and  that  the  old  lady  used  to  spend  her 
evenings  at  home  and  at  tea,  and  it  was  a  custom  that,  come 
qui  voudrait  to  her  evening  parties,  whatever  else  they 
might  or  might  not  find,  they  were  at  least  sure  of  tea. 

Sometimes  in  spring  they  opened  the  doors  into  St.  James's 
Gardens,  and  made  a  little  kind  of  alfresco  of  it,  and  after 
the  opera  Lad;  Harrington  was  very  glnd  to  have  the  yoiing 
men  about  town  drop  in  to  amuse  her  daughters.  In  such  a 
society  as  this  Mr,  Moore  was  very  welcome ;  he  talked  small 
talk,  and  sang  little  madr^als  and  love  songs,  and  made  him- 
self very  agreeabla 

I  used  to  go  sometimes  to  Lady  Harrington's,  and  there  I 
saw  Mm,  but  he  had  also  some  special  acquaintance  with 
Moira,  and  had  been  recommended  as  a  counttyman  to 
MocMahon,  who  took  a  good  deal  of  notice  of  him,  and  was 
anxious  that  /  should  take  some  notice  of  him  also.  I  shall 
here  only  say  that  the  return  he  made  was  to  libel  both  of  us, 
for  immediately  after  this  change  of  Government,  MacMahon 
observed  some  things  in  the  newspapere  which  he  had  traced 
to  his  guardian  [quondam }]  friend  Moore,  who,  I  know  not 
why,"  chose  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  Catholic  question. 
Afterwards  it  became  worse,  and  he  wrote  that  series  of  libels 
called  the  '  Penny  Post  Bag,'  in  wMch  he  introduced  in  the 

*  [It  is  odd,  bat  certain,  that  tho  King  did  not  know,  or,  at  least,  did 
not  recollect,  that  Moore  was  himself  a  Romao  Catholic. — J.  W.  C.] 
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moat  ungentlenianlike,  and,  I  will  even  say,  unmanly  way, 
the  names  of  Lady  Hertford  and  other  ladies. 

While  he  was  employed  in  this  way,  MacMahon,  indignant 
at  his  duplicity  and  ingratitude,  told  Moira  of  it.  (I  forgot 
to  say  tl^t  we  bad  amongst  as  got  him  a  place.*)  Moiia, 
equally  indi^^nt,  sent  for  him,  and  began  to  reproach  him 
with  this  scandalous  conduct  Moore  swore  to  him,  as  Moira 
told  me,  that  he  had  not  written  a  line  of  these  libels,  and 
Uiat  he  was  too  much  indebted  to  him,  to  MacMahon,  and  to 
me  to  be  guilty  of  any  ill-natured  obseirations  on  us,  mach 
less  such  atrocioos  lib^.  I  believe  he  persuaded  Moim — I 
knew  little  of  the  man  or  his  libels,  and  took  the  thing  as 
they  represented  it  to  me  ;  but  now,  I  am  told,  that  he  avows 
all  those  things  that  he  then  swore  were  not  his. 

When  I  withdrew  myself  from  the  opposition,  Sheridan 
certainly  became  less  forward  in  that  party,  but  not  solely 
out  of  any  deference  to  me ;  he  had  been  on  bad  terms  with 
them  from  the  very  formation  of  their  Government,  and  had 
increased  their  ill-humour  towards  him  by  those  sentimenta, 
which  he  afterwards  condensed  into  the  celebrated  joke  that 
he  had  known  men  knock  their  heads  against  walls  by  acci- 
dent, but  that  these  Ministers  were  the  fiist  persona  he  ever 
had  heard  of  who  built  the  wall  to  knock  their  heads  against 
Moreover,  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Whitbread  were  become  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  and  he  did  not  like  either ;  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread he  had  an  actual  hatred ;  even  before  Drury  Lane 
affairs  had  brought  them  into  almost  personal  conflicts.  He 
therefore  naturtdly,  and  for  every  reason,  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Whitbread's  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Princess,  and  they 
had  warm  words  about  it ;  and  Sheridan  always  thought  that 
Whitbread  wished  afWwards  to  keep  him  down,  and  above 
ftU  out  of  Parliament,  lest  he  should  interfere  with  the 
scheme  of  ambition  which  he  had  begun  to  build  on  the 
I'rincess.  I  remember  Sheridan's  telling  me  with  great  satis- 
faction that  Whitbread  having  alluded  to  Sir  Johji  Douglas 
in  some  injurious  way.  Sir  John  had  required  an  explanation 
which  Whitbread  thought  fit  to  make  to  this  officer,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  a  very  determined  man,  and  whose  con- 
duct in  the  breach  of  Acre  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith  has  gained 
him  a  reputation  for  courage  which  Whitbread  knew  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with. 

*  tTfaU  was  the  office  at  the  Bermadu,  which  Hoore  filled  by  dqmty .] 
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I  don't  like  mentioni]]^  stich  tMngs,  but  I  must  now  tell 
you  in  confidence  that  all  through  our  intercourse  I  had 
aided  Sheridan  to  an  enormous  amount  I  can  venture  to 
say  that  he  has  had  above  20,000/.  from  me.  I  gave  1000/. 
to  him  the  day  before  he  failed. 

I  need  not  tell  you  all  the  oircmnstancea  of  the  last  regency 
question,  nor  the  motives  that  made  me  keep  my  father's 
Ministers.  You  knew  it  all  at  the  time  as  wdl  as  any  one. 
In  fact,  there  was  little  or  nothing,  either  first  or  last,  that 
was  not  pretty  publicly  known,  and  I  believed  printed ;  at 
least  stated  in  Parliament.  But  yon  recollect  the  strange 
figure  Sheridan  made  in  the  debate  when  it  appeared  that  he 
had  concealed  from  his  party  the  fact  that  my  household  were 
ready  to  resign.  This  completed  the  coolness,  I  might  say 
breach,  between  them,  though  he  still  affected  to  bdong  to 
them. 

At  last  the  ParUameut  was  dissolved  in,  I  think,  1812  *  or 
1813,  and  Sheridan  was  left  without  a  seat,  unless  he  could 
get  once  more  returned  for  Westminster,  which  there  was  no 
chance  of,  unless  he  could  haVe  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  he  mentioned  this  to  me,  I  saw  at  once  the 
difficulty  of  applying  the  Government  interest  to  the  success 
of  a  person  who  had  held  the  principles  which  Sheridan  had 
formerly  professed ;  but  as  I  knew  that  he  was  anything  but 
a  Jacobin  or  democrat,  and  that  in  general  he  agreed  in  my 
polities,  I  thought  that  if  he  professed  generally  Mr,  Fox's 
principles,  and  abstained  frY>m  pledging  himself  to  the  new 
questions  of  the  day,  of  which  he  thought  as  I  did,  he  might 
keep  moat  of  his  old  friends ;  and  that  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment might,  without  inconsistency,  prefer  him  to  those  who 
were  going  great  lengths  to  which  it  was  notorious  that  Mr. 
ShericUn  was  reaUy  adverse,  and  would  give  him  their  second 
votes.  In  truth,  I  saw  noobjection  to  Sheridan  and  Moira's  both 
coming  into  office,  and  was  desirous  that  they  should  do  so. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Westminster  election  I  desired 
Sheridan  to  see  Arbuthnot,  who  was  prepared  to  give  him  all 
the  assistance  he  could  on  the  fair  grounds  that  I  had  stated. 

But  Sheridan's  natural  indolence  and  procrastination,  added 
perhaps  to  some  feeling  that  he  might  risk  his  popularity, 
prevented  his  taking  any  decisive  step.  He  also  had  some 
hopes  of  Staffiird,  but  there  he  failed  at  last,  and  found  him- 

•  pt  W8B.  in  1812.] 
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self,  as  I  had  feared,  out  of  Parliament,  without  any  chance  of 
getting  in. 

He  came  to  explain  to  me  his  failtue  at  Stafford,*  of  which 
he  had  laid  all  the  blame  apon  Whitbread,  of  whom  he  spoke 
with  perfect  fory,  and  called  him,  I  well  recollect,  a  ttxmndrd ! 
He  said  that  Whitbread  was  already  building  a  scheme  of 
ambition  on  the  Princess ;  that  he  was  afraid  of  Sheridan  in 
Parliament  on  that  point ;  and  had  determined  to  keep  him 
out.  This  induced  him,  Sheridan  said,  to  refuse  to  pay  him 
2000/.  which  Sheridan  had  a  clear  rig^t  to,  and,  as  he  told 
me  the  story,  I  thought  he  had. 

Some  time  after  this,  just  before  Moira  went  to  India,  t  he 
came  to  me  and  said  that  it  was  a  pity  that  poor  Sheridan  at 
the  close  of  such  a  life  as  his  had  been,  should  be  out  of 
Parliament  

I  told  him  that  Sheridan's  own  indolence  and  indedsioii, 
and  his  being  neither  on  one  side  nor  the  other,  were  the 
causes  of  his  being  thus  left  oat,  but  that  I  had  always  been 
ready,  and  was  st^,  to  do  all  that  I  could  to  bring  him  into 
Parliament ;  and  that,  without  exacting  any  dependence  on 
one  or  any  alliance  to  the  Ministers. 

Moira  said  that  he  bo. understood  my.  intentions,  or  he 
should  not  now  have  approached  me  with  the  proposition  he 
had  to  make,  which  certainly  went  rather-  to  place  Sheridan 
again  in  opposition. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  a  seat  to  dispose  of,  for  which  he 
expected  4000/,,  but  he  consented,  as  he  called  it,  to  subscribe 
1000/.  towards  bringing  Sheridan  into  Parliament;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  accept  from  Sheridan  3000/.  for  the  seat.  As 
even  the  payment  of  this  sum  was  not  to  leave  Sheridan  per- 
fectly independent,  the  Duke  expecting  that  he  should  vote 
with  him,  I  did  not .  consider  the  offer  quite  so  noble  as 
the  offer  of  sabscribing  1000/.  towards  bringing  Sheridan  in 
seemed  to  affect  to  be ;  but  I  nevertheless  told  Moira  that  I 
should  find  some  way  to  get  3000/.,  and  that  Sheridan  should 
have  it. 

This  affair,  however,  did  not  proceed,  from  I  forget  what 
misunderstanding.  Sheridan,  however,  soon  came  with  a 
new  plan  ;  he  had  found,  he  said,  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  bought  a  seat  with  a  right  of  vacating  for  another,t  and 

•  [In  October  1812.] 

t  [Lord  Moira  was  appointed  Govemor-Genernl,  December  18th,  1812.] 

X  [Ur.  AtteraoH;  the  borough  was  Wootton  Bassett.] 
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that  he  had  eettled  with  this  gentleman  (whose  name  he  told 
UB,  though  I  forget)  to  be  elected  in  his  room  on  payment  of 
the  3000i. 

It  happ^ied  that  Moiia  had  30O0J.  of  MacMahon'a  in  his 
hand  as  a  trustee,  and  it  was  an^ed  that  this  should  he 
advanced  to  Sheridan,  and  that  Moira  and  I  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  in  the  event  I  had,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  pay  the  whole  sum. 

Not  that  we  advanced  the  som  to  Sheridan  himself;  we 
knew  him  too  well  for  that ;  but  the  money  was  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Cocker,  a  respectable  solicitor  named  by 
Sheridan,  who  was  to  pay  it  over  to  the  youi^  man  in  ques- 
tion when  the  transfer  of  the  seat  should  be  made.  Sheridan 
took  a  world  of  trouble  to  convince  MacMahon  that  all  this 
transaction  was  bona  fide.  The  day  before  he  was  to  go,  he 
called  and  took  leave  of  MacMahon,  saying  he  was  going  to 
set  out  early  next  morning.  Late  liiat  evening  he  wrote  a 
note  to  MacMahon  to  say  tSiat  he  had  forgotten  to  say  some- 
thing to  him,  and  that  as  he  was  to  set  out  at  nine  next  day, 
he  would  call  in  Pall  Mall  at  eight,  and  be^^  to  have  some 
breakfast  MacMahon  langhed  at  the  notion  of  Sheridan's 
calling  on  him  at  eight ;  but  he  came.  What  he  had  to  say- 
to  him  I  forget,  but  it  ended  in  urgii^  MacMahon  to  deposit 
the  money  with  Mr.  Cocker,  wMch  MacMahon  promised 
should  be  done.  At  last  Sheridan  said  "  Come,  it  is  time  to 
be  off.  My  carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  (whatever  his 
name  was)  is  waiting  for  me." 

I  do  not  know  whether  by  invitetion  from  Sheridan  or 
from  some  lurking  suspicion  of  his  own,  but  MacMahon 
walked  up  with  mm  to  where  he  lived,  Geoi^  Street  or 
Savile  Row,  or  that  neighbourhood ;  where,  to  be  sure,  t^ere 
was  a  travelling  carriage  at  the  door,  and  servants  packing  it. 
Sheridan  asked  where  the  horses  were.  The  servants  said 
they  were  put  up  tUl  he  was  ready.    "  Very  well,"  said  he, 

"put  them  to  as  soon  as  Mr. arrives."  But  Sheridan  was 

quite  on  the  fidget.  MacMahon  went  into  the  house,  and 
found  breakfast  laid,  and  after  a  little,  Sheridan  still  very 

fussy ;  a  message  came  from  Mr.  to  say  that  he  was 

det^ed  a  few  minutes,  but  woiild  be  with  him  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Then  appeared  Mrs,  Sheridan,  and  MacMahon 
feeling  he  was  de  trop,  took  his  leave,  and  leit  the  carriage  at 
the  door  ready  to  set  off  when  Mr. should  arrive. 

The  money,  of  course,  was  deposited,  and  he  expected  that 
X  2 
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Sheridan,  aa  he  promised,  would  write  us  an  accoant  of  his 
reception  and  his  sncceaa.  The  boroagb,  I  think,  was  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  about  e^ht^  or  ninety  mUes  from  town.  Three  days 
after  I  was  on  horseback  in  Oxford  Boad,  and  I  thought  I  saw 
Sheridan  at  a  distance.  The  person,  whoever  he  was,  turned 
down  into  Poland  Street,  or  one  of  those  streets,  as  if  to  avoid 
me. 

When  I  came  home  I  sent  for  MacMahon,  and  a^ed  him 
if  he  had  heard  of  Sheridan.  "  No,"  said  MacMahon,  "  not 
since  I  saw  him  off,"  for  he  had  seen  him  so  nearly  off  that  he 
looked  on  it  as  the  same  thing. 

"  Damn  me,"  I  said,  "  if  I  believe  he  is  gone ! "  "  Not 
gone  ? "  "  No.  I  believe  I  saw  him  to-day  in  town."  "  Im- 
possible ! "  "I  will  not  be  too  confident,  but  I  am  almost 
sure  that  I  saw  him  is  Oxford  Eoad  this  evening." 

MacMahon  was  thnnderstmck.  Next  morning,  however, 
came  a  note  to  him  ftom  Sheridan  to  say  that  he  was  still  in 
town,  and  would  come  to  explain  why,  Mid  soon  after  another 
note  to  say  that  he  was  coming  immediately. 

He  was  this  time  as  good  as  his  word — he  come ;  laid  all 

the  blame  on  the  man,  Mr. ,  whom  however,  he  only 

accused  of  a  mistake.  He  had  gone  to  a  coffee  house 
when  Sheridan  had  written  to  his  lodgings,  and  the  not«  of 
appointment  followed  him  to  his  lodgings  when  he  had  come 
back  to  the  coffee  house.  Sheridan,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  written  the  note  which  was  to  say  he  was  waiting  for 
him,  thought  he  might  as  well  look  after  some  business  which 

he  had,  so  he  walked  out,  leaving  word  that  if  Mr. came 

or  sent  an  answer,  it  was  to  be  brought  to  him  at  Brooks's, 
or  at  Dniry  Lane.  If  he  ever  wrote  such  a  note  at  aU,  he 
took  good  care  never  to  receive  any  answer ;  "  but,"  he  con- 
tinued to  MacMahon, "  all  these  malmiendut  are  rectified,  and 
we  are  to  set  out  to-morrow  at  the  dawn  of  day." 

Next  day,  or  the  day  after,  a  new  note  from  Sheridan; 
sorry  to  say  that  the  n^otiationa  had  failed,  but  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  assure  us  that  a  stUI  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment was  on  foot. 

MacMahon,  however,  now  became  seriously  alarmed  abont 
the  money,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Cocker  to  say  that  the  plan 
for  which  the  money  had  been  advanced  was  at  an  end,  and 
he  desired  that  it  might  be  returned. 

Cocker  answered  &at  this  c[uestion  of  a  seat  in  Parliament 
was  quite  new  to  bim ;  that  Mr.  Sheridan  when  he  desired 
him  to  receive  the  money  never  hinted  at  any  such  object. 
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that  it  was  paid  to  him  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  acconnt,  and  that 
he  had  disposed  of  it  according  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  directionB ; 
viz.,  to  pay  certain  pressioff  debts,  and  particularly  a  debt 
to  himaelf.  Cocker,  which  tie  was  obliged  to  press  Mr. 
Sheridan  for,  and  which  Mr.  Sheridan  directed  him  to  take 
out  of  the  sum  so  lodged. 

I  was,  as  I  told  you,  obliged  to  repay  this  money,  but  I 
never  saw  Sheridan  (to  speak  to)  after ;  not  that  it  was  much 
worse  in  principle  than  other  things  of  his,  nor  that  I  had  givBn 
orders  to  exclude  him,  but  it  was  felt  by  Sheridan  himself  to 
be  so  gross  a  violation  of  confidence — such  a  want  of  respect 
and  such  a  series  of  lies  and  &aud,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
approach  me,  and,  in  fact,  he  never  came  near  me  again. 

He,  however,  came  to  MacMahon,  and  again  endeavoured 
to  lay  all  the  blame  on  Whitbread,  who,  he  said,  had  got  him 
into  all  the  difficulty ;  first,  by  refusing  to  pay  him  his  20001., 
and  afterwards  by  paying  it  upon  a  hard  condition  which  he 
forced  upon  Sheridan.  "  In  short,"  said  Sheridan,  throwing 
off  the  air  of  shame  and  contrition  with  which  he  began  the 
conversation,  and  taking  up  a  kind  of  theatrical  tone  and 
manner ;  "  ia  short,"  said  he,  "  I  went  to  see  that  scoundrel 
Whitbread,  and  it  was  like  the  scene  of  Peachum  and  Lockit 
T  told  him  that  I  came  to  tell  him  that  I  did  not  want  his 
assistance,  that  I  retracted  the  intreaties  which  my  necessities 
had  obliged  me  to  make  to  him,  that  I  could  wait  for  the 
2000/.  which  he  had  refused  to  let  me  have  to  get  into  Par- 
liament, for  that  I  had  got  3000/.  without  being  under  any 
obhgation  to  him,  and  t£at  I  should  be  in  Parlianient  next 
week.  '  My  dear  Sheridan,'  replied  Whitbread,  '  it  is  true  that 
I  would  not  give  you  2000/.  to  get  into  Parliament,  and  in 
your  circumstances  I  am  sure  I  acted  the  part  of  a  true 
&iend,  but  did  I  ever  refuse  you  2000/.  to  stay  out  of  Par- 
liament ? '  In  short,  he  paid  me  my  2000/.  on  condition  X 
should  Tiot  come  in,  and  when  I  came  to  ask  for  the  3000/. 
which  you,  my  dear  friend,  had  advanced,  for  the  purpose  of 
retumii^  it  to  you  I  found  that  that  fellow  Cocker  had  chosen 
to  apply  it  to  his  own  debt,  and  that  it  was  not  forthcoming." 

MacMahon  listened  to  all  this,  but  with  do  good-wiU  to- 
wards Sheridan,  and  came  immediately  to  report  it  to  me, 
but  after  that  Sheridan  never  came  near  either  of  us. 

I  sometimes,  however,  heard  of  him,  and  I  once  saw  him 
by  accident,  as  I  shall  tell  you  presently.  He  now  took  to 
live  in  a  very  low  and  obscure  way,  and  all  he  looked  for  in 
the  company  he  kept  was  brandy  and  water.     He  lived  a 
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good  deal  with  some  low  scquaintance  he  had  made — a 
hamess-maker ;  I  forget  his  name,  hut  he  had  a  houae  near 
Leatherhead.  In  that  neighbourhood  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  17th  August,  1815.*  I  know  the  day  from  this 
circumstance,  that  I  had  gone  to  pay  my  brother  a  visit  at 
Oatlands  on  his  birthday,  and  next  day  as  I  was  crossing  over 
to  Brighton,  I  saw  in  the  road  near  Leatherhead  old  Sheridan 
coming  along  Uie  pathway.  I  see  bim  now  in  the  black 
atocki^  and  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons.  I  said  to 
Blomfidd,  "  There  is  Sheridan ; "  but,  as  I  spoke,  he  turned  off 
into  a  lane  when  we  were  within  about  thirty  yards  of  him, 
and  walked  off  without  looking  behind  him.  That  was  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  Sheridan,  nor  did  I  hear  of  or  &om  him 
for  some  months,  but  one  monusg  MacMahon  came  np  to  my 
room,  and  after  a  little  hesitation  and  apology  for  speaking 
to  me  about  a  person  who  had  lately  swindled  me  and  him  so 
shamelessly,  he  told  me  that  Mr,  Vaughan,  Hat  Yaughan 
they  used  to  call  him,  had  called  to  say  that  Sheridan  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  really  in  great  distress  and  want  I 
think  no  one  who  ever  knew  me  will  doubt  that  I  imme- 
diately said  that  his  illness  and  want  made  me  forget  his 
faults,  and  that  he  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  that  any  money 
that  was  necessary  I  desired  he  would  immediately  advance. 
He  asked  me  to  name  a  sum,  as  a  general  order  of  Uiat  nature 
was  not  one  on  which  he  would  venture  to  act,  and  whether 
/  named  or  he  suggested  5002. 1  do  not  remember ;  but  I  do 
remember  that  the  5001.  wss  to  be  advanced  at  once  to  Mr. 
Vaughan,  and  that  he  was  to  be  told  that  when  that  was  gone 
he  should  have  more.  I  set  no  limit  to  the  sum,  nor  did  1  say 
nor  hear  a  word  about  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  applied, 
except  only  that  I  desired  that  it  should  not  appear  to  come 
&om  me. 

I  was  induced  to  this  reserve  by  several  reasons.  I  thou^t 
Uiat  Sheridan's  debts  were,  as  the  French  say, "  la  mer  a  boire," 
and  TmlesB  I  was  prepared  to  drink  the  sea,  I  had  better  not 
be  known  to  interfere,  as  I  should  only  have  brought  moie 
pressing  embarrassments  on  him ;  bnt  I  will  also  confess  that 
I  did  not  know  how  ill  he  was,  and  after  the  gross  fraud  he 
had  so  lately  practised  upon  me,  I  was  not  inclined  to  forgive 
and  fotget  so  suddenly,  and  without  any  colour  of  apology  or 
explanation ;  for  the  pretended  explanation  to  MacMaboa 
was  more  disrespectful  and  offensive  to  me  than  the  original 

*  [He  died  July  7th,  1816.] 
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tmuaction,  for  he  had  before  told  me  why  Whitbread  wished 
to  keep  him  oat  of  Pailiament,  namely,  lest  he  should  setve 
me  in  the  object  ueareat  my  heart,  and  yet  he  had  Buffered 
Whitbtead  to  bribe  him  out  of  my  Bervice  with  his  qwn 
money,  and  had  then  swindled  me  out  of  mine. 

And,  finally,  there  is  not  only  bad  taste  but  inconvenience 
in  letting  it  be  known  what  pecuniary  Ebvoutb  a  person  in  my 
situation  confers,  and  I  therefore,  on  a  consideration  of  aU 
these  reasons,  forbid  my  name  being  mentioned  at  present, 
but  I  repeated  my  directions  that  he  should  want  for  nothing 
that  money  could  procure  him. 

MacMahon  went  down  to  Mr.  Vanghan's  and  told  him 
what  I  had  said,  and  that  he  had  my  directions  to  place  500/. 
in  his  hands.  Mr.  Yaughan,  with  some  expression  of  surprise, 
declared  that  no  such  sum  was  wanted  at  present,  and  it  was 
not  without  some  pressing  that  he  took  200^.,  and  said  that  if 
he  found  it  insufficient  he  would  return  for  more.  He  did 
come  back,  but  not  for  more ;  for  he  told  MacMahon  that  he 
had  spent  only  130Z,  or  140/.,  and  he  gave  the  most  appal- 
ling account  of  the  miseir  which  he  had  relieved  with  it. 

He  said  that  he  found  him  and  Mis.  Sheridan  both  in  their 
beds,  both  apparently  dying  and  both  starving.  It  is  stated 
in  Mr.  Moore's  book  that  Mrs.  Sheridan  attended  her  husband 
in  his  last  illness.  It  is  not  true ;  she  was  too  ill  to  leave 
her  own  bed,  and  was,  in  fact,  already  suffering  &om  the 
disease  (cancer  of  the  womb)  of  vhlch  she  died  in  a  couple 
of  years  after.  They  had  hardly  a  servant  left.  Mrs. 
Sheridan's  maid  she  Was  about  to  send  away,  but  they  could 
not  collect  a  guinea  or  two  to  pay  the  woman  her  wages. 

When  he  entered  the  house  he  found  all  the  reception 
rooms  bare,  and  the  whole  house  in  a  state  of  filth  and  stench 
that  was  quite  intolerable.  Sheridan  himself  he  found  in  a 
truckle  bed  in  a  garret,  with  a  coarse  blue  and  red  coverlid, 
such  as  one  sees  used  as  horsecloths,  over  him  ;  out  of  this 
bed  he  bad  not  moved  for  a  week,  not  even  for  the  occasions 
of  nature,  and  in  this  state  the  unhappy  man  had  been 
allowed  to  wallow,  nor  could  Vaugban  discover  that  any  one 
had  taken  any  notice  of  him,  except  one  old  female  Mend — ■ 
whose  name  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  authorised  to 
repeat — Lady  Besaborough,  who  sent  20/.  Some  ice  and 
currant  water  were  sent  from  Holland  House — an  odd  con- 
tribu£ion ;  for  if  it  was  known  that  he  wanted  these  little  ■ 
matters,  which  might  have  been  had  at  the  confectioner's, 
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'  it  might  have  been  suspected  that  tie  was  in  want  of  more 
essential  things. 

Yet,  notwitiistonding  all  this  miseiy,  Sheridan  on  seeii^ 
Mr.  Vaughan  appe»red  to  revive ;  he  aaid  he  was  quite  well, 
talked  of  paying  off  all  hia  debts,  and  though  he  had  not 
eaten  a  morsel  for  a  week,  and  had  not  had  a  motael  to  eat, 
he  spoke  with  a  certain  degree  of  alacrity  and  hope. 

lAt.  Vaughan,  however,  saw  that  this  was  a  kind  of  bravado, 
and  that  he  was  in  a  fainting  state,  and  he  immediately  pro- 
cured him  a  little  spiced  wine  and  toast,  which  was  the  fint 
thing  (except  brandy)  that  he  had  tasted  for  some  days. 

&b.  Vaughan  loet  no  time  in  next  buying  a  bed  and  bed 
clothes,  half-a-dozen  shirts,  some  basons,  towels,  &c,  &c.  He 
had  Sheridan  taken  np,  and  washed,  and  put  into  the  new 
bed.  He  had  the  rooms  cleaned  and  fumigated.  He  dis- 
charged, I  believe,  some  immediately  pressing  demands,  and, 
in  short,  provided  as  well  as  circumstances  wotdd  admit  for 
the  ease  and  comfort,  not  only  of  Sheridan,  but  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan  also. 

I  sent  the  next  day  (it  was  not  till  next  day  that  MaC' 
Mahon  repeated  this  melancholy  history  to  me)  to  inquire 
after  Sheridan,  and  the  answer  was  that  he  was  better,  and 
more  comfortable,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  be 
wanted  nothing  that  money  and  the  care  and  kindnees  of  so 
judicious  a  &iend  as  Mr.  Vaughan  could  procure  him ;  bat 
the  next  day,  that  is  two  days  after  Mr.  Vaughan  had  done 
all  this,  and  actually  expended  near  150^.,  as  I  have  stated, 
he  came  to  MacMahon  with  an  air  of  mortification,  and  stated 
that  he  was  come  to  return  the  2001.  "  The  200i.,"  said  Mac- 
Mahon, with  surprise.  "  Why,  you  had  spent  throe-fourths  of 
it  the  day  before  yesterday  I "  "  True,"  returned  Vaughan, "  but 
some  of  those  who  left  these  poor  people  in  misery  have  nov 
insisted  on  tiieir  returning  this  money,  which  iJiey  suspect 
has  come  from  the  Prince.  Where  tbey  got  the  money,  I 
know  not,  but  they  have  given  me  tiie  amount,  with  a 
message  that  Mrs.  Sheridan's  friends  had  taken  care  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  wanted  for  nothing.  I,"  added  Mr.  Vaughan, 
"  can  only  say  that  this  assistance  came  rather  late,  for  that 
three  days  ago  I  was  enabled  by  his  Eoyal  Righness's  bounty 
to  relieve  him  and  her  from  the  lowest  state  of  misery  and 
debasement  in  which  I  had  ever  seen  human  beings." 

[Here  His  M^esty  concluded. — J.  W.  C] 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


The  Panic  of  1826 — ConTse  taken  by  the  HiniEti? — One  ponnd  Notes — 
The  Scotch  Banks — Excitement  in  Scotland — Contraveray  between 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Oofcer— Letten  from  Scott— The  Cora 
Laws — Canning  on  the  Spanish  Difficulty — Intervention  in  Portugal 
— Illness  of  the  Duke  of  Tork — Mr,  Croker  on  the  Loss  of  Hr.  BoUn- 
Bon's  Son — Advice  to  a  yoong  Naval  Officer — Anecdotes  of  Madame 
de  Stael — Capture  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte — Mr.  Crokei's  Plan — 
Aiiecdot«s  of  the  Dtike  of  Gloncester  and  Theodore  Hook — ConTeraa- 
tions  with  the  Duke  of  Wellingtfln— The  Duke  offered  an  Estate — 
The  Qnmdees  of  Spun— Talleyrand — Battle  of  Tittoils— The  Duke's 
Qenemls — Buonaparte  as  a  Gteneral — His  system  of  Secrecy — The 
Priest  of  St.  P6— The  Duke  and  the  Horse  Guards — "  Dry  Nurses  "— 
The  CoDvention  or'  Cintra — Mr.  Qle^  and  the  "  Subaltern  " — Intrigues 
against  the  Duke — An  Enigma  in  Buonaparte's  Career. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  even  the  Catholic  question  and. 
Ireland  were  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  a  danger  which 
threatened  to  entail  severe  misfortunes  on  all  claHses  of  the 
community.  There  had  been  a  period  of  wonderful  prosperity 
after  the  great  wara,  and  it  led  to  a  r^e  for  public  gambling, 
by  which  "  promoters  "  and  stock-jobbers  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  inevitable  crash  which  over- 
took ao  many  country  banke  and  commercial  bouses  towards 
the  close  of  the  year.  Mining  shares,  on  which  small  sums 
of  money  had  been  paid,  were  run  up  to  four,  five,  or  even 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  each.  When  the  blow  fell,  it  mined 
thousands  of  men  all  over  the  country,  and  among  the  most 
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memorable  of  the  sufferers  wag  Sir  Waltw  Scott  When  the 
worst  of  the  panic  was  over,  Mr.  Croker  eeot  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  then  travelling  on  the  Continent,  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry,  and  of  the  excite- 
ment whidi  broke  <mt  in  Scotland  when  the  circolation  of 
bank  notes  below  the  valne  of  5/.  was  prohibited.  The 
proposal  was  denounced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  "  Letters 
of  Malachi  Malagrowtber,"  to  which  replies  were  hastily 
written  by  Mr.  Crokei  in  the  GowitT  newspaper,  also  under 
an  assumed  name.  In  the  end,  the  Ministi?  withdrew  its 
scheme,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  Scotland,  and  the  victory 
rested  with  the  anthor  of  '  Waverley ; '  bnt  after  1826,  one 
pound  notes  were  no  more  heard  of  in  England. 

Mt.  Croker  to  the  Jkike  of  Weiiingtini,    Ssdrad. 

Much  20th,  1S2& 

I  dare  say  you  have  heard  the  whole  story  from  day  to  day 
by  better  informants,  yet  you  may  like  to  see  my  view  of  it 
1  need  not  tell  you  all  the  reasons  (very  good  ones)  why  the 
Government  did  not  like  to  undertake  an  issue  of  Excheqoer 
Bills,  but  as  soon  as  the  whole  mercantile  body,  as  soon  as 
Tiemey  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  as  soon  as  evety 
man  of  the  old  Pitt  party  expressed  a  unanimous  concurrence 
in  that  measure,  we  all  thought  that  it  would  do  no  great 
harm  to  adopt  it  as  a  special  remedy  in  a  special  case.*  Bat 
Lord  Liverpool,  influenced  as  the  world  said  by  Ms  pledge 
and  prophecy  of  last  year  relative  to  the  evils  of  overtrading, 
would  not  usten  to  it  tmd  on  the  evening  on  which  the 
petition  of  Hie  London  merchants  for  the  advance  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills  was  to  be  presented,  he  at  half-past  four  sent 
for  Canning,  and  told  him,  ae  Canning  himself  told  me,  that 
he  would  resign  if  such  a  measure  was  forced  upon  the 
Administration,  and  he  not  only  authorized,  but  desired 
Canning  to  say  so. 

Canning,  a  good  deal  surprised,  and  taken  on  the  sodden, 

*  [In  1793  Pitt  had  iraued  Exchequer  Bills,  and  so  had  Mr.  Fcrceral  in 
1811.] 
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still  felt  that  lie  could  not  leave  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  larch, 
and  he  accordingly  came  down  resolved  to  pledge,  as  I  sup- 
pose he  was  authorized  to  do,  the  whole  Government  to  meike 
common  cause  with  Lord  Liverpool  I  heard  in  the  House 
that  the  Government  was  resoled  to  abide  bj  its  decision, 
though  I  did  not  know  that  they  intended  to  place  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Administration  on  that  narrow  question,  and 
during  the  debate  on  the  Petition  I  went  ap  to  Canning  and 
said,  "  For  God's  sake  take  care  what  yon  say  about  this  issue 
of  Exchequer  Bills,  for  the  whole  House  is  gainst  us,  and 
our  best  &ienda  are  mntinying  at  our  backs."  He  replied 
with  considerable  nervoiis  excitement,  "  So  much  the  better ; 
it  will  bring  matters  to  a  point  sooner."  I  really  at  the 
moment  did  not  understand  ^e  whole  meaning  of  this  phrase, 
but  he  soon  cleared  it  up  by  declaring  on  his  legs,  in  a  very 
bold  and  uncompromising  tone,  that  if  the  House  chose  to 
adopt  the  proposed  measure  they  must  also  be  prepared  to 
find  Ministers  to  execute  it,  for  that  they  vmild  not ;  and  this 
he  repeated  very  steadily,  and  to  the  ears  of  some  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  offensively. 

I  know  not  why  or  how  the  Opposition  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  pledge,  for  if  they  had  driven  us  to  a  vote 
on  the  point  that  night  (which  they  might  easily,  and  even 
fairly  have  done),  they  would  have  beaten  us  by  about  140 
to  80  ;  or  if  the  whole  numbers  were  smaller  (as  they  pro- 
bably would  have  been,  as  people  would  have  slunk  off  on 
one  side,  and  rallied  on  the  other),  in  a  still  greater  propor- 
tion. Canning  has  since  told  me  that  he  acted  in  this  m^ter 
under  Lord  Liverpool's  immediate  impulse,  and  from  a  sense 
of  a  colle^ue's  duty  towards  him.  I  could  not  help  saying 
that  the  difference  between  the  advance  of  the  money  from 
the-  Exchequer  and  from  the  Bank  guaranteed  by  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  so  trivial  that  if  we  went  out  upon  that,  we 
should  be  like  the  poor  lady  shown  in  Westminster  Abbey 
who  died  of  pricking  her  finger  with  a  needle.  This  device 
of  calling  in  the  Bank  was.  Canning  told  me,  his  own.  Liver- 
pool was  pledged  not  to  advance  the  money  directly,  but  he 
was  not  pledged,  it  seems,  to  prevent  the  Bank's  doing  it ;  and 
an  obsolete  clause  of  their  Charter  being  discovered  which 
afforded  a  pretence  for  this  arrangement,  a  negotiation  was 
commenced,  which,  after  a  deal  of  squabbUng  both  in  private 
and  in  public  between  the  Bank  aiid  the  Government,  was 
arranged,  and  we  all  keep  our  places  a  little  longer. 
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This  was  altogether  the  most  ridiculous  political  iatrigne, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  I  evei  saw,  and  i&deed  all  ^aaX.  is 
visible  of  it  to  me  is  bo  very  absurd  that  I  cannot  but  suspect 
that  there  were  some  better,  or  at  least  more  important, 
reasons  at  bottom.  There  was  a  moment,  I  am  convinced, 
in  which  the  Oovermuent  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution, 
and  I  could  collect  that  Mr.  Canning,  as  certainly  was 
very  natural,  vas  considering  how  it  could  be  recomposed 
If  you  had  been  here  this  could  not  have  happened.  What- 
ever Cabinet  secrets  there  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  aflair, 
which  of  conrse  I  do  not  pretend  to  gness,  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  Qoyenunent  was  only  saved  by  the  supineness,  con- 
nivance, or  ignorance  (I  know  not  which)  of  the  Opposition, 
and  finally  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Bank  to  go  to  extremitiee 
with  US,  and  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  turning 
out  the  Ministers.  It  is  not  very  comfortable  to  think,  nor 
very  creditable  to  have  it  known,  that  the  Administratioii 
was  for  four  or  five  days  at  the  mere  mercy  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  Bank. 

We  had  hardly  got  out  of  our  scrape  with  the  Bank  when 
all  Scotland,  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  roee 
upon  us  in  defence  of  their  Om  pound  Notes.  Walter  Scott, 
who,  poor  fellow,  was  ruined  by  dealings  with  his  booksellers, 
and  who  had  received  courtesy  and  indulgence  from  the 
Scotch  bankers,  thought  himseli  bound  in  grstitnde  to  take 
the  field  for  them,  which  he  did  in  a  series  of  clever  bat 
violent  and  mischievous  letters,  as  he  attacked  with  great 
violence  and  injustice  the  administration  of  Lord  Melville, 
and  indeed  of  our  party  in  general.  I  was  easily  induced  to 
take  up  my  pen  against  him,  and  I  scribbled  away  a  reply  to 
Sir  Walter  in  the  same  style  (as  far  as  I  could  imitate 
so  superior  a  genius),  which  he  had  used. 

That  matter  is,  however,  fiist  subsiding,  and  I  will  only  add 
that  from  the  best  information  I  can  collect  I  am  led  to  fear 
that  my  suspicions  of  the  hollovmess  of  the  Scotch  banks  are 
but  too  well  founded.  It  is  thought  that  they  were  already 
in  difficulties  before  they  began  this  discussion,  and  such  a 
discussion  was  certainly  not  likely  to  make  their  position 
more  comfortable.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  you  were  to 
find  us  in  very  serious  financial  difficulties  on  your  return, 
and  though  I  have  fought  the  Government  battle  against 
Walter  Scott,  and  though  I  honestly  believe  that  whatever  is 
done  in  England  must  be  ultimately  done  in  Scotland,  yet  I 
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have  very  serious  doubts  whether  we  are  quite  right  here. 
We  have  a  debt,  and  of  course  a  fictitious  income  so  much 
greater  than  we  had,  when  we  had  cash  payments  before,  that 
I  cannot  think  that  the  same  quantity  of  gold  currency  will 
suffice  for  the  transaction  of  business.  For  every  purpose  of 
life  we  DOW  carry  about  twice  as  much  cash  as  we  used  to  do 
thirty  or  forty  years  ^o,  and  of  course  I  think  that  we  shall 
require  twice  aa  mnch  circulating  medium,  and  if  so,  I  doubt 
whether  we  shall  be  able  at  any  expense  to  keep  a  sufBcient 
quantity  of  gold  for  our  domestic  uses.  But  this  is  a  subject 
on  which  I  am  a  very  bad  judge. 

J.  W.  C. 

The  little  contToversy  between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr. 
Croker  caused  no  interruption  to  their  friendship,  although  it 
was  represented  by  Miss  Martineau,  and  repeated  blindly  by 
others  upon  her  authority,  that  they  had  a  deadly  qnarrd, 
brought  about,  of  course,  by  the  violence  and  injustice  of 
Mr.  Croker,  and  healed  only  by  the  magnanimity  of  Scott. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  tissue  of  misrepresentations. 
The  following  correspondence  explains  aU  tJiat  needs  ex- 
planation on  the  subject,  A  portion  of  one  of  the  letters 
— with  a  few  variations  in  the  text — was  published  in  lock- 
hart's  '  Life  of  Scott,'  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  show  the 
true  state  of  Scott's  feelings,  and  a  letter  of  1827  is  added 
for  the  same  reason : — 

Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Croker.     Extrad. 

March  19tb,  1826. 
My  deab  Crokeb, 
I  received  your  very  kind  letter  with  the  feelings  it  waa 
calculated  to  excite,  those  of  great  affection  mixed  with  pain, 
which,  indeed,  I  had  already  felt  and  anticipated  before 
taking  the  step  which  I  knew  you  must  oil  feel  as  unkind, 
coming  from  one  who  had  been  honoured  with  so  much 
personal  regard.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  say  that  nothing  but 
an  honest  desire  of  serving  this  country  by  speaking  (mt  what 
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is  geDerally  felt  here,  especially  among  Ix>id  Melville's 
warmest  and  oldest  friends  might  have  some  chance,  howso- 
ever slight.  Depend  npon  it,  that  if  a  succession  of  violeot 
and  experimental  changes  aie  made  from  session  to  sessioD, 
with  bills  to  amend  bills  when  no  want  of  l^islation  had 
been  at  all  felt  by  the  country,  Scotland  will,  within  ten  oi 
twenty  yeais,  pethaps  much  Booner,  read  a  more  fearful  com- 
mentary OQ  poor  Malachi's  epistles  than  any  etetestnan 
residing  out  of  the  country  and  strange  to  the  habits  and 
feelings  which  are  entertained  here  can  possibly  antici- 
pate. My  head  may  be  low — I  hope  it  will — before  the  time 
comes.  But  Scothuid,  completely  liberalized,  as  she  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  being,  will  be  the  most  dangerous  neighbour  to 
England  that  she  has  been  since  1639.  There  is  yet  time  to 
make  a  stand,  for  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  of  good  and  genuine 
feeling  left  in  the  country.  But  if  you  unscolch  ns  you  will 
find  us  damned  mischievous  Englishmen.  The  restless  and 
yet  laborious  and  constantly  watchful  character  of  the  people, 
their  desire  for  speculation  in  politics  or  any  thing  else,  onl; 
restrained  by  some  proud  feelings  about  their  own  couAtry, 
now  become  antiquated  and  which  late  measures  will  t«iid 
much  to  destroy,  will  make  them,  under  a  wrong  direction, 
the  most  formidable  revolutionists  who  ever  took  the  field  of 
innovation. 

With  respect  to  joxa  own  shaie  in  the  controversy,  it 
promised  me  so  great  an  honour,  that  I  laboured  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  throw  my  hat  into  the  ring,  tie  m; 
colours  to  the  ropes,  cry,  "  Hollo  there,  Saint  Andrew  for 
Scotland,"  and  try  what  a  good  cause  would  do  for  a  bad,  at  least 
an  inferior,  combatant.  But  then  I  must  have  brought  forward 
my  facts,  and  aa  these  would  have  compromised  friends  in- 
dividually concerned,  I  felt  myself  obliged,  with  regret  for 
forfeiting  some  honour,  rather  to  abstain  from  the  contest 
Besides,  my  dear  Croker,  I  must  say  that  there  are  many  and 
too  direct  personal  allusions  to  myself,  not  to  authorize  and 
even  demand  some  retaliation  dam  le  mime  genre,  and  however 
good-humouredly  men  begin  this  sort  of  "  sharp  encounter 
of  their  wits,"  their  temper  get«  the  better  of  them  at  last. 
When  I  was  a  cudgel  player,  a  sport  at  which  I  was  once  an 
ugly  customer,  we  used  to  bar  rapping  over  the  knuckles,  be- 
cause it  always  ended  in  breaking  heads ;  the  matter  may  be 
remedied  by  baskets  in  a  set-to  with  oak  saplings,  but  I  know 
no  such  defence  in  the  rapier  and  poniard  game  of  wit.    So  I 
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thought  it  beat  not  to  QodRnger  the  loas  of  an  old  friend  for 
a  bad  jest,  and  sit  qtiietly  down  with  your  odd  hits,  and  the 
discredit  which  it  gives  me  hwe  for  not  repaying  them  or 
trying  to  do  so.  I  can  assure  you,  Malachi's  spirit  has  been 
thought  meanly  of  for  his  sUence,  and  this  ought  to  be  evidence 
in  my  favour  that  my  temper  at  least  is  nnconcemed  in  this 
unhappy  dispute. 

Tours  affectionately, 

Walter  Scott. 

March  26th,  162& 

Mt  dear  Csoees, 

X  have  youi  kind  letter,  and  can  asanre  you  that  when 
putting  a  more  personal  interpretatiou  on  some  passages  of 
your  letter  than  I-  ought  to  have  done,  I  did  not  consider 
them  offensive,  and  if  1  had  replied  under  the  impression  1 
had  adopted,  1  would  have  taken  particular  care  not  to  have 
executed  the  moderamen  iiumipatoB  tuteke.  But  it  is  much 
better  not,  and  so  trariseat  cum  aeteris  erroribus, 

1  enclose  a  letter  for  your  funny  namesake  and  kinsman,* 
whose  work  entertains  me  very  much. 

Believe  me  always, 

Yours  afiectionately, 

Walter  Scott. 

April  25th,  1827. 

My  deah  Croker, 
As  1  trouble  you  with  a  packet  for  Lockhart,  I  cannot  but 
add  my  sincere  gratulation  upon  your  keeping  a  good  house 
over  your  head  in  this  stoimy  weather  which  has  bared  so 
many  bi^ngs.  The  numerous  rumours  which  reach  me  in 
this  quarter  are  so  varying  that  had  1  time,  I  believe  I 
would  come  to  London  merely  to  see  how  the  cat  jumped. 
And  I  am  as  well  where  I  am,  since  the  present  disputes  seem 
to  have  divided  most  of  my  personal  friends.  The  disposition 
seems  as  if  some  Yankee  general  had  given  the  command. 
Split  aiuL  Squander.  'iiS.y  own  feeling  is  much  that  of  an  old 
Scotch  Judge  called  Lord  Elchies,  who  when  he  heard  a  case 
keenly  debated,  and  foreseeing  it  was  to  give  him  some  trouble 

*  [T.  Crofton  Croker,  who  hod  jnst  published  the  first  volume  of  bis 
*  Pniry  Iie^cenda  atid  Tnulitiona  of  the  Sonth  of  Ireland.'] 
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in  deciding  it,  used  to  exclaim  to  the  lasers  on  each  eride 
moat  piteoualy,  "  Oh,  Sirs,  gar  them  gree — gar  them  gree — 
camta  ye  for  God's  sake  gar  them  gree  ? "  But  his  Loidship'a 
good  wishes  were  usually  as  uselesa  as  mine  would  be  on  tbe 
present  occasion.  Well  t  God's  above  all,  and  so  concludes 
a  letter  which  need  never  have  [been  written  ?]  I  send  the 
Fortefeuille  de  Buonaparte  which  you  wished  to  have ;  but  to 
my  thinkii^  there  ought  to  be  two  parts,  and  there  may  be 
one  lost  at  binding,  I  suppose.  As  the  volume  contains  some 
tracts  which  are  now  not  of  every  day  occurrence  I  will 
thank  you  to  preserve  it,  as  it  would  br^  a  pretty  lai^  set 
of  tbiiigs  of  the  kind,  but  if  the  PortefeniUe  be  of  interest  to 
yon,  do  not  hesitate  to  break  the  binding  and  return  the 


Always,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tours  truly  obliged, 

Walter  Scorr. 

P.S. — ^You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Cannii^  has  forfeited  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  a  statesman  by  the  maimer  in 
which  he  has  behaved  to  Lockhart.  For  Dean  Swift,  you  [are] 
aware,  says  that  if  a  true  statesman  is  led  by  circumstances  to 
suspect  an  individual  of  something  of  which  he  is  innocent^  no 
species  of  explanation  should  remove  his  dislike,  because  that 
would  be  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  a  failure  in  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  premier  to  commit  such  a 
blunder  in  the  outset  of  tua  career,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
a  poor  counterpoise  that  I  recognise  in  the  frankness,  candour, 
and  nobleness  of  his  proceeding  the  man  of  high  honour  that 
my  regard  so  long  thought  bim. 

Confidence  was  gradually  restored  to  the  markets,  but  the 
country  remained  in  an  agitated  condition.  There  was  great 
distress  among  the  poor,  and  already  a  loud  and  general  out- 
cry had  arisen  against  the  com  laws.  ■  Lord  King  anticipated 
Mr.  Cobden  by  declarii^  that  these  lavra  were  maiotained 
exclusively  in  the  landed  interest,  and  were  the  "most 
gigantic  job  in  the  whole  history  of  misrule,"  In  May,  a 
measure  was  passed  permitting  the  importation  of  500,000 
quarters  of  foreign  corn,  without  any  limitation  as  to  price. 
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This,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  allay  popular  diBcontent. 
"  The  politick  sky  looka  very  cloudy,"  wrote  Mr.  Croker  to 
Lord  Hertford,  in  October.  "The  three  C's — Com,  Currency, 
and  Catholics— ^will  perplex,  if  not  dissolve,  the  Government. 
If  the  Catholic  question  has  a  majority  next  seaaiou,  I  do  not 
think  the  Cabinet  will  stick  together.  The  Chancellor  [Eldon] 
and  Peel  wiU  go,  and  Westmoreland  and  Liverpool  must 
follow,  and  all  will  be  at  sea." 

But  there  was  still  another  great  question  which  required 
public  Gonsiderotioa,  and  it  was  brought  forward  once  more 
by  Canning  in  a  celebrated  speech.  The  Spanish  aggressions 
and  intrigues  of  France  had  alwajrs  been  r^arded  by  Canning 
-with  impatience,  but  the  public  mind  waa  filled  with  apathy, 
and  Canning  knew  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  this  was 
shaken  off.  Hence  he  made  speeches  from  time  to  time  with 
the  design  of  getting  a  strong  force  of  popular  opinion  to 
support  him  in  the  coarse  he  desired  to  take,  and  each  one  of 
these  speecdies  undoubtedly  produced  a  great  effect  French 
influence  had  been  h^hly  prejudicial  to  English  interests  in 
Portugal ;  and  when  the  intelligence  was  received  that  troops 
which  had  been  organised  in  Spain  were  marching  upon 
Portugal,  it  was  generally  perceived  that  the  long-expected 
crisis  had  come.  The  Portuguese  government  formally 
requested  assistance  &om  England,  to  enable  it  to  repd  in- 
vasion &om  Spfun;  and  Canning  announced  on  the  12th  of 
December,  that  the  request  had  been  granted,  aud  that  British 
troo|»  were  actually  on  their  way  to  Portugal.  "  We  go,"  he 
said,  "  to  plant  the  standard  of  England  on  the  well-known 
heights  of  Lisbon.  Where  that  standard  is  planted,  foreign 
dominion  shall  not  come."  It  is  to  these  circumstances  that 
the  next  letter  relates. 
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Mt.  Croker  to  tord  Hertford. 

December  13th,  1S26. 

My  dear  Lohd  Hebtford, 

I  am  Sony  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  till  Sunday  at  dinner. 
As  the  troops  for  Portugal  are  all  to  be  sent  by  ttua  Depart- 
ment, I  have  my  hands  full  of  work  and  shall  have  till  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Canning  made  a  brilliant  and  warlike  speech  laat  night, 
but  he  was  outdone  in  his  warlike  flourishes  by  Baring,  and 
above  all  Brougham,  who  made  a  most  tedious  repetition  of 
what  Canning  had  said  so  much  better. 

I  do  not  expect  war.  De  deux  chases  Funs — eiiker  Spain 
will  submit,  or  Portugal  will  have  exhibited  a  unanimous 
desire  for  the  absolute  Don  Miguel. 

Despatches  arrived  last  night,  while  we  were  in  the  House, 
which  lead  me  to  adopt  the  latter  supposition.  The  Gon^v 
tutional  Chambers  are,  it  seems,  not  unanimous  in  approbation 
of  the  Conaiitutioti  under  which  they  exist.  If  this  be  the 
case,  and  if,  as  we  have  heard,  the  people  are  averse  to  it,  I 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  all  beit^  settled  before  onr 
troops  can  get  out,  and  then  we  shall  be  in  rather  a  puzzling 
position.  We  shall  know  in  a  day  or  two  how  the  royaJ 
army  feels :  there  are  strong  apprehensions  about  it ;  if  it 
fails,  adieu  paniers,  vendanges  sont/aites. 

Tours  ever, 

J.  W.  C. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  in  this  place  that  the  despatch 
of  troops  at  once  answered  the  purpose  which  was  intended. 
The  Spaniards  were  quickly  driven  out  of  Portugal,  Ferdinand 
recognised  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  France  ceased  to 
instigate  Spain  to  a  jwlicy  of  aggression.  The  British  force, 
however,  was  not  withdra^v-n  until  1828. 

The  other  letters  of  this  year  are  of  a  more  miscellaneooa 
character,  and  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 
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Mr.  Oroker  to  Mr.  Henry  Goulbum. 

AaguBt  30tlk,  1B26. 
Since  I  wrote  to  you  of  the  Duke  of  York's  very  ftlftrming 
state*  he  hofi  made  a  turn,  and  continued  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  mending  in  a  very  unexpected  way ;  bat  I  fear  that  the 
amendment  is  but  temporary  and  fallacious,  for  although  his 
appetite,  his  spirits,  and  his  strength  are  aU  improved,  the 
dtseaae  does  not  decrease,  and  when  I  saw  him  the  day  he 
came  to  town,  he  said:  "  I  am  generally  better,  but  you  see 
my  body  is  more  swollen  than  it  was."  He  knows  h^  situa- 
tion,  and  looks  at  it  like  a  hero.  I  doubt  whether  he  has  any 
hope,  but  he  maintains  a  decent  cheerfulness,  and  a  very 
unaffected  composure,  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  his  mind 
has  been  employed  in  serious  and,  I  trust,  satisCactory  con- 
templations, but  there  is  no  outward  show  of  any  alarm ;  the 
aide-de-camp  at  Brighton  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  him ;  the  public  has  not  as  yet  any  notion  of  his  dai^r, 
and  as  little  of  what  his  disease  is.  The  sad  truth  will  come 
upon  them  by  surprise,  for  though  they  know  that  there  is 
something  wrong,  they  have  no  distind  apprehension  about 
him. 

Yours,  my  dear  Goulburn,  most  affectionately, 

J.  W.  C. 


Mr.  Crokcr  to  the  Right  Hon.  F.  BoUnson. 

November  Ist,  1826. 
When  we  were  heart-broken  by  a  calamity  similar  to 
yours,t  our  first  relief  was  by  escaping  from  the  scenes  which 
reminded  us  of  our  lost  happiness.  If  yours  and  poor  Lady 
Sarah's  feelings  be  the  same,  Mrs.  Croker's  apartments  at 
KeTmngtoti,  or  mine  at  the  Admiralty,  are  ready  to  receive 
you  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  us.  You  need  not 
write— no  answer  wOl  be  a  negative ;  and  if  you  accept.  Bend 
your  people  to  say  which  house  you  will  have,  and  to  make 
your  arrangements — both  houses  are  completely  fomished. 

*  [He  died  on  the  fith  January,  1827.} 

t   [Rerorring,  of  course,  to  the  tops  of  a  son,] 
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You  will  judge  how  Bincerdy  Mrs.  Croker  and  I  aym- 
pathise  with  jou  and  Lady  Sarah ;  yonr  aESictioD  revives  all 
oui  own. 

YouiB  affecdimately, 

J.W.C. 

Mt.  Oroker  to  a  young  Naval  Office*    JExtraet. 

NoTonber  13th.  1S26. 

Now,  m;  dear  Follett,  attend  to  my  advice.  Do  not  gallop 
through  my  letter  and  throw  it  aside,  but  read  it  over  and  over 
offain,  and  recollect  that  I  am  your  beet  friend,  and  resolve  to 
repay  all  I  have  done  for  you  by  strict  attention  to  what  I 
write,  and  go  over  each  particalar  item  of  my  advice  until 
you  have  executed  thoae  which  are, temporary,  otficedinyour 
mirtd  those  which  are  of  more  general  application. 

1st. — Your  conduct  on  board  the  CyreTu  t  will,  I  hope,  be 
modest,  and  you  will  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
officers  whom  you  leave  behind  by  any  assumption  of  yonr 
new  rank.  Captain  Campbell  (as  t^e  Cyrene  will  probably  be 
detached  from  the  Admiral)  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  facilitate, 
as  far  aa  his  duty  will  allow,  your  joining  the  Admiral  or  the 
Fly.  Make  bim  my  complimente,  and  thank  him  for  the 
kind  mention  he  has  made  of  you  to  General  CampbelL 

2ud. — ^Whea  you  join  the  Fly  your  conduct  must  be 
still  more  cautious,  and,  if  possible,  more  modesL  You  are 
very  young,  very  fortunate ;  you  will  come  over  the  head  of 
senior  ofGcers,  who  cannot  be  es^tected  to  receive  yon  vrith  as 
much  good  humour  as  if  you  had  been  their  senior.  I  know 
the  custom  of  the  Kaval  Service  reconciles  these  ways  of 
getting  over  one  another's  heads ;  they,  probably,  were  made 
over  the  heads  of  their  own  seniors ;  but  nevertheless  such  an 
advancement  must  always  give  a  certain  degree  of  pain  to 
those  who  suSer  in  the  individual  instance ;  and  good  taste, 
good  manners,  and  good  sense  require  you  to  do  all  you  can 
to  soften  the  mortification  which  those  of&cers  must  feel.  Be, 
therefore,  veiy  kind  and  civil  to  them — not  cringing,  nor 

*  [Lientensnt  Fotlett  Pomell,  who  was  pomoted  to  tiie  raok  of  Oom- 
nunder  in  1826.] 

t  [The  ship  which  Captun  Pennell  was  about  to  loave;  the  Fly  was 
the  veesel  to  which  he  was  appcdnted.] 
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giving  up  your  statioD  or  authority,  oi  Beeming  to  feel  that 
yon  were  not  worthy  of  your  rank,  but  as  one  who,  having 
had  good  fortune,  treats  others  ae  he  would  wish  to  be  treated 
bad  the  superior  good  luck  been  theirs. 

Your  first  lieutenant  is  an  old  ofBcer  for  tlie  first  of  a  sloop. 
You  will,  of  coursB,  pay  him  all  the  deference  which  hia 
length  of  service  entiUes'  him  to ;  to  respect  others  in  their 
several  ranks  and  stations  is  the  sur^  mode  of  beii^ 
respected  in  your  own. 

3rd. — ^Alter  as  little  as  possible  the  routine  which  CapUdn 
Wetherell  had  adopted.  Make  no  sudden  changes — confirm, 
in  the  first  instance,  all  his  orders.  Desire  that  everything 
may  go  on  as  in  his  time ;  if,  in  practice,  you  find  that 
alterations  be  necessary,  introduce  ^em  slowly,  by  silent 
degrees,  and  as  occasion  may  occur. 

4th. — At  the  Admiralty  we  consider  that  much  ponish- 
m^it  is  a  proof  that  the  captain  does  not  understand  the  true 
discipline  of  the  service.  You  will  succeed  to  the  command 
of  a  weU-diaciplined  and  orderly  ship ;  you  must  endeavour 
to  keep  her  so ;  an  increase  of  punishment  will  convince  us 
that  you  do  not  know  how  to  manage  a  ship's  company. 
Moderation  towards  your  men,  good  humonr  with  your 
officers,  and  a  command  over  ytmndf,  are  the  three  essentials 
towards  your  being  a  respectable  officer. 

Let  me  repeat  to  you  that  eeonomif — that  is  the  limTig 
roiihin  aa£s  inanne,  wkateoer  it  may  be — is  the  foimdation  of  all 
true  respectability ;  and  I  shall  not  think  well  of  you  if  you 
have  not  saved  at  the  end  of  two  years  two  or  three  hun<fred 
pounds.  Captains  on  other  stations  contrive  to  live,  aud 
some  even  to  save,  out  of  their  pay ;  yon  may  surely  do  so 
when  your  pay  is  double. 

As  to  writing,  I  beg  of  you  to  take  pains  with  your  hand, 
and  learn  to  write  like  a  gentleman.  Nothing  gives  a  more 
unfavourable  impression  than  an  ill-written,  ill-spelled,  ill- 
folded,  ill-sealed  letter. 

Mr.  Oroker  to  a  Consul  Svspected  of  Jobbery. 

Decemlier  I8th,  1826. 
I  have  already  had  to  complain  of  yonr  indiscretion,  but  I 
can  hardly  suppose  you  mad  enoi^h  to  meddle  in  such  an 
affair  as  this ;  I  only  warn  you  that  I  shall  go  to  the  Foreign 
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OfBce  immediately  od  my  return  to  town,  and  if  I  find  there, 
any  traces  of  your  recommending  one  of  your  relations  to  be 
Vice  Consul  at  Morlaix,  I  shall  Bubmit  to  Mr.  Canning  the 
expediency  of  immediately  appointing  another  consuL 

I  shall  personally  regret  the  niin  of  you  and  your  family 
which  I  am  aware  will  follow  this  Btep ;  but  I  will  do  my 
public  duty ;  and  as  I  placed  you  in  your  present  office  for 
public  benefit,  so  I  shall  take  care  to  have  you  removed  the 
moment  I  learn  that  you  are  meddling  .with  private  jobs. 

1  am.  yours, 

J.  W.  C. 


Anecdotes  and  Conversations  from  Mr.  Oroker'a  Note  Books. 
October  24th,  1825. 

Moore  in  his  lately  published  'Life  of  Sheridan'  has 
recorded  the  laborious  care  with  which  he  prepared  his  bona- 
mots.  Madame  de  Stael  condescended  to  do  the  same.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  at  dinner  at  Lord  Liverpool's 
at  Coombe  Wood.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  to  have  been 
her  goid'  and  they  lost  their  way,  and  went  to  Addiscombe 
and  sonM  other  places  by  miatake,  and  when  they  got  at  last 
to  Coombe  Wood  they  were  i^;ain  bewildered,  and  obliged  to 
get  out  and  walk  in  the  dark,  and  throi^h  the  miie  up  tie 
road  through  the  wood.  They  arrived  consequently  two 
hours  too  late  and  strange  dr^gled  figures,  she  exclaiming  by 
way  of  apology,  "  Coombe  par  ci,  Coombe  par  li ;  nous  avons 
&tA  par  tous  les  Coombea  de  rAngleteire."  During  dinner  she 
talked  incessantly  but  admirably,  but  several  of  her  appa- 
rently spontaneous  mots  were  borrowed  or  prepared.  For 
instance,  speaking  of  the  relative  status  of  England  and  tite 
Continent  at  that  period,  the  high  notion  we  had  formed  of 
the  danger  to  'jie  world  from  Buonaparte's  despotism,  and  the 
high  opinion  ^v  'Continent  had  formed  of  the  riches,  strength, 
and  spirit  o.  igland ;  she  insisted  that  these  opinions  were 
both  just,  and  added  with  an  elegant  elan,  "Les  Strangers 
sent  la  posterity  contemporaine,"  This  striking  expression  I 
have  since  found  in  the  journal  of  Camille  Desmoulins. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  Lord 
Liverpool  asked  if  M.  de  Se;;iir,  then  ambassador  there,  was 
related  to  the  old  family  of  S^j,'ur,  of  whom  his  lordship  men- 
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tioned  one  whom  lie  had  known.  She  answered  laughingly 
that  they  were  related  "  du  cdt^  des  syllabes,"  meaning  that 
they  were  moi  related,  though  their  luvnus  were  the  same. 
Lord  Liverpool  did  not  see  what  she  meant,  and  repeated  his 
inquiry  in  the  form  of  asking  whether  they  were  of  the  same 
family.  She  replied  with  great  readiness,  "  Milord,  ils  sont 
du  mSme  alphal«t,"  Nothing  could  appear  more  extempo- 
raneous than  this  double  jest,  yet  it  must  have  been  prepared, 
for  every  one  now  knows  that  the  M.  Sogiu:  of  Berlin  was  one 
of  the  old  S^gurs,  and  he  was  in  fact  the  very  man  that  Lord 
Liverpool-was  inquiring  about.  Madame  de  Stael  had  the 
phrase,  cut  and  dry,  as  the  expression  is,  ready  to  be  used  on 
any  of  the  occasions,  then  very  frequent,  when  strangers 
inquired  if  such  or  such  of  Buonaparte's  chamberlains  or 
diplomatists  were  of  the  old  stock  whose  names  they  bore ; 
and  the  phrase  of  "  du  memo  alphabet "  I  have  since  seen 
somewhere  in  print. 

She  was  ugly,  and  not  of  an  intellectual  ugliness.  Her 
features  were  coarse,  and  the  ordinary  expression  rather 
vulgar,  she  had  an  ugly  mouth,  and  one  or  two  irregularly 
prominent  teeth,  which  perhaps  gave  her  countenance  an 
habitual  gaiety.  Her  eye  was  full,  dark,  and  expressive ; 
and  when  she  declaimed,  which  was  aliuoat  whene^ipr  she 
spoke,  she  looked  eloquent,  and  one  forgot  that  8^3  was 
plain.  On  the  whole,  she  was  singularly  unfenunine,  and  if 
in  conversation  one  forgot  she  was  ugly,  one  forgot  also  that 
she  was  a  woman. 

Some  one  was  laughing  one  day  at  the  titles  of  the  Haytian 
Empire,  the  Count  de  Lemonade  and  the  Duke  de  Marmalade. 
"This  would  come,"  said  Madame  de  Stael,  "  with  a  bad  grace 
from  us  French,  who  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  titles  of 
the  Marquis  de  BouillS  and  the  Duke  de  BouUlon.  Nor  ought 
the  English  to  be  very  facetious  on  that  point,  who  see  nothing 
absurd  in  Lord  Boyle  and  Mrs.  Fry." 

Oclober  26th. 
General  Becker  was  an  Alsatian,  and,  I  knov,.  ^  |)t  why,  in 
the  confidence  of  Fouch^,  who  at  the  second  abdication 
placed  him  as  superintendent  of  Buonaparte's  movements, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  General  had  ordere  to  get 
Buonaparte  out  of  France  bon  gri  irud  gre.  I  visited  Paris 
between  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  embarkation  of 
Buonaparte,   and   was   at  one  or  two  meetings  with  Lord 
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Caatlereagh,  the  Buke  of  Wellington,  Foach^  TaUeyrand,  and 
M.  de  Jaucourt,  Minister  of  Marine,  when  we  discnssed  Uie 
beat  method  of  laying  hold  of  Buonaparte.  I  took  the  liberty 
to  advise  an  order  to  our  Admiral  to  advance  suddenly  under 
the  white  flf^,  and  in  concert  with  the  King's  otBcers  to  seize 
the  ex-Emperor,  I  calculated  that  it  would  take  ten  mitaUa 
before  the  authorities  could  be  induced  to  iire  on  the  white 
flag,  and  in  that  time  our  sailors  and  marines  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  town.  This  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  a  letter 
to  Sir  C.  Hotliam,  who  commanded  our  squadron,  was  pre- 
pared to  that  effect,  with  this  remarkable  notification  that  it 
was  very  desirable  to  take  Buonaparte  elive,  and  with  as 
little  violence  or  even  inconvenience  to  him  personally  as 
possible,  but  that  he  was  to  be  taken;  and  that  the  life  of 
any  British  saiLor  was  as  dear  to  the  King  of  England  as  that 
of  Buonaparte.  This  was  the  way  I  stated  it  at  the  meeting, 
and  it  was  in  substance  implied  in  the  despatoh,  but  not  so 
crudely,  but  we  were  anxious  to  frighten  Fouch^,  whom  we 
suspected  still  of  some  intrigue  with  Buonaparte,  and  we 
thought  it  likely  that  be  would  apprise  him  of  our  violent 
resolutions — or  something  to  this  effect.  This  despatch  was 
entrusted,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  powers  on  Uie  part  of 
France  to  Captain  de  Kigny.  There  seems  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  Fouch^,  by  the  telegraph  or  some  other  means, 
communicated  to  Buonaparte  these  determined  measures,  for 
he  immediately  after  these  resolutions  were  taken,  but  before 
the  arrival  of  De  Kigny,  suddenly  changed  all  his  plans,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  Sir  C.  Hotham. 

Greneral  Becker  returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  be  had  gotten 
rid  of  his  perilous  charge,  and  the  day  he  arrived  I  met  him 
at  dinner  at  M.  de  Jauconrt's.  He,  it  seems,  had  had  little 
previous  knowledge  of  Buonaparte,  and  was  certainly  not 
much  impressed  with  reverence  or  even  with  ordinary  respect 
for  his  character  or  conduct.  The  vulgar  familiarity  of  his 
manners  was  still  known  only  to  a  narrow  circle,  and  Becker 
was  greatly  surprised,  and  not  much  flattered,  to  find  his 
imperial  prisoner  pinching  his  ears  as  they  walked  in  the 
grounds  of  Malmaison.  He  found  him,  he  told  us,  very 
unlike  what  he  had  expected,  a  great  gourmand,  very  anxious 
about  his  dinner ;  lazy,  apathetic,  and  sensuaL  Whether  it 
was  really  the  General's  opinion,  or  whether  he  thought  it  a 
safe  prophecy  to  make  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  more  than  once 
told  us  that  the  ex-Emperor  was  apoplectic,  decidedly  apo- 
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plectic,  and  that  on  the  journey  be  more  (ban  once  thought 
□e  would  have  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke.  I  could  not  help 
whispering  to  Madame  de  Jaucoutt  that  I  su^>ected  the 
General  had  had  "  I'apoplexie  dans  sa  poche,"  and  I  was  afber- 
warda  assured  that  Fouch^'s  orders  were  that  Buonaparte 
should  be  got  rid  of,  ay&te  que  coHte.  The  General,  I  think, 
told  us  that  he  had  pistols  in  his  pockets  the  whole  time. 

The  day  Becker  arrived  there  was  a  great  leview  of  the 
Austrian  Cavalry.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  come  to  town 
in  time  to  see  it,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  Austrian 
Cuirasaiers.  "  lis  Bont,"  said  he,  "  lea  fdus  beaux  autocrates 
de  I'Europe." 

A  crowd  of  people  came  in  the  evening  to  hear  the  news — 
amongst  others,  La  Place,  the  savant.  He  was  so  civil  as 
to  recognise  me  as  a  eoUeague,  because  I  was  an  F.RS.  God 
knows  how  he  knew  Uiat ;  we  got  into  conversation ;  his  was 
certainly  not  brilliant,  nor  was  there,  I  ought  to  add,  any 
opportunity  for  brilliancy,  but  a  little  trait  of  character 
escaped  him.  We  talked  of  the  King's  administration  before 
the  Cent  Jowrs.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  tone  which  had 
been  adopted  and  still  less  of  the  measures,  but  there  was  one 
thing  which  was  so  gross  a  blunder  and  folly.that  it  exceeded 
all  file  rest,  and  was  indeed  the  chief  cause  of  the  return  of 
Buonaparte.  I  pricked  up  the  ears  of  curiosity  at  this  exor- 
dium, and  felt  no  small  interest  to  hear  what  this  portentous 
blunder  had  been.  It  was  that  instead  of  making  Buona- 
parte's senators  all  hereditary  peers,  some  of  them  had  the 
peer^e  for  the  same  term  Uiey  had  their  senatorship  only, 
viz.,  for  life.  M,  le  Comte  de  la  Place  was  only  a  peer  for  life. 
The  King,  however,  soon  adopted  this  new  system,  and  made 
all  the  peers  hereditary,  and  never  did  a  more  unwise  thing. 
La  Place,  for  instance,  is  as  fit  to  be  a  peer  of  France  as  he  is 
to  be  drum-major  of  a  regiment  of  the  line.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  respectable  man,  and  the  thing  was  tolerable  in  his 
personal  case,  but  it  is  difTerent  when  his  sons  and  all  the  La 
Places  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  must  be  the  colleagues,  nob 
of  F.R.S.'b  like  me,  but  of  the  Noailles,  Moutmorencies, 
and  Birons.    A  peerage  without  either  gold  or  blood  1 

Sudboume,  Bc^itember,  1826. 

The  Duke  of  Glo'ster  is  a  great  asker  of  questions.  He 
asked  the  Duke  of  Grafton  who,  though  sixty-six,  does  not 
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look  above  fifty,  "  how  old  he  was,"  before  s  large  company 
in  a  coimtiy  house.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  did  nut  like  the 
inquiry,  but  answered-  Some  time  after  the  Dukea  met  again, 
and  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster  repeated  this  question,  to  which  the 
Duke  of  Graft(«i  dryly  replied,  "  Sir,  I  am  exactly  three  weeks 
two  days  older  than  when  youi  Boyal  Highness  last  asked 
me  that  disagreeable  question." 

Har  6th,  163a 

The  Duke  of  York,  Duie  of  Wellington,  Lord  Huntly,  and 
some  others  dined  with  me  at  the  Admiralty. 

Some  discussion  arose  as  to  the  value  of  cuirasses ;  whether 
Uie  confidence  they  gave  to  the  iudiyidual  soldier  counter- 
balanced their  weight  and  other  obvious  disadvantages.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  thought  it  might  in  single  men  or  in 
small  bodies,  but  in  great  masses  the  confidence  and  spirit  of 
the  men  arose  firom  other  considerations.  On  the  whole  he 
did  not  like  the  cuirass.  Some  one  asked  whether  the  French 
Cuirassiers  had  not  come  up  very  toell  at  Waterloo  ?  "  Yes," 
he  said,  "and  they  went  dovm  very  weil  too."  He  then  went 
on  to  tell  us  of  a  regiment  of  Cuirassiers  that  had  charged  up 
the  great  high-road  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  had  turned  into  a 
farmyard  or  inclosure  which  had  no  exit  on  the  other  side. 
The  Duke  was  not  aware  of  tkU,  else  he  could  have  taken 
them  all;  they  immediately  came  out  again,  but  on  their 
retreat  along  the  same  road,  the  British,  who  were  in  line 
along  the  cross-road,  and  "  particularly  your  regiment "  (the 
92nd),  said  the  Dute,  turoing  to  Lord  Huntly,  "gave  them 
a  couple  of  volleys  which  brought  them  all  to  the  ground;  and 
there  those  that  were  not  killed  were  so  encumbered  by  their 
cuirasses  and  jackboots  that  they  could  not  get  up,  but  lay 
8i»awling  and  kicking  like  so  many  turned  turtles." 

&ndbounie,  December,  1826. 
Every  one  knows  the  story  of  a  gentleman's  asking  Lord 
North  who  "  that  frightful  womEin  was  ?  "  and  his  lordship's 
answering,  that  is  my  wifa  The  other,  to  repair  his  blunder, 
said  I  did  not  mean  her,  but  that  monster  next  to  her.  "  Oh," 
said  Lord  North,  "  that  monster  is  my  daughter."  With  this 
story  Frederick  Eobinson,  in  Ms  usual  absent  enthusiastic 
way,  was  one  day  entertaining  a  lady  whom  he  sat  next  to 
at  dinner,  and  lo !  the  lady  was  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay— the 
monster  in  question. 
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When  Huskisson  was  attached  to  Lord  Stafford's  embassy 
in  1792,"  he  and  Mr.  Fergusson  (tried  afterwards  with  Lord 
Thanet),  since  a  barrister  at  Calcutta,  and  now  M.F,,  used  to 
dine  at  Beauvilliers's,  where  there  was  a  smart  young  waiter, 
whom,  however,  these  two  Englishmen  used  to  row  exceed- 
ingly. At  last  Beauvilliers  told  them  one  day  that  they  had 
driven  the  pauvre  garfon  av,  dSsespoir,  aud  he  had  gone  and 
enlisted.  It  was  a  lucky  peisecution  for  him.  The  young 
waiter  made  rapid  advances  in  his  new  profession — he  was 
Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples.     This  Husldsson  told  us. 

Mr.  Fergusson  after  the  Maidstone  a£(kii,t  was  to  have  gone 
with  Lord  Lauderdale  to  India,  and  at  last,  though  Lauder- 
dale did  not  go,  Fei^uBson  did.  He  has  made  more  money 
than  it  was  thought  was  ever  before  made  at  the  bar.  For  the 
last  years  he  was  Attorney-General  to  the  Company,  and  this 
business  with  his  private  practice  produced  tme  year  25,000/. 
He  has  brought  home,  they  say,  near  half  a  million.  He 
went  the  other  day  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  was  Attorney-General  in  the  Maidstone 
trials,  good  humouredly  recog^ised  him,  and  congratulated 
him  on  this  good  fortune. 

Sudbourne. 

In  the  Peninsular  War,  infantry  officers  not  allowed  forage, 
used  to  buy  forage  for  their  mules  and  horses.  They  could 
always  buy  forage  from  our  cavalry,  and  even  from  the 
stables  of  the  staff;  but  the  German  Legion  never  could  \ie 
tempted  to  part  with  their  forage,  every  man  made  common 
cause  with  his  horse,  and  nothing  coidd  induce  the  honest 
Germans  to  defraud  their  fourfooted  colleagues  of  their  due 
provision.     Comparisons  are  odious  1 

Count  Staremberg,  when  he  was  in  England,  used  to  play 
at  the  Union,    His  English  was  not  quite  so  good  as  his  luck. 

"  [Mr.  HuefeisaoQ  waa  Private  Secretary  to  the  British  Ambaasador  in 
PariB,  Lord  Gower.] 

t  [The  Earl  of  'Hianet,  a  Whig  nobleman,  and  Mr.  Cutlar  FergiiSHon, 
wore  tried  before  Lord  Kenjon,  ia  1709,  fur  a  riot  in  attempting  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  Arthur  O'Connor  before  his  trial  at  Maidstone. 
They  were  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a 
fineof£1000in  LordThanct'scaso,  and£100  in  Mr.  Fergusaon'a.  Tho 
proBeciitiim  wan  conducted  by  Sir  John  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Eldon), 
Attorney-General,  the  defence  by  Mr.  ErBkine.] 
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Playing  one  uight  at  trente  et  un,  the  late  Lord  Barrymore  was 
at  the  table,  and  not  much  delighted  with  the  success  of  the 
Count.  His  Excellency  was  not  very  nice  in  his  person,  and  it 
was  ludicrous  to  hear  him  proclaim  the  state  of  hia  hand  by 
saying,  "  I  am  dirty  /  I  am  dirty  !  "  At  last,  when  he  had 
achieved  the  best  possible  hand,  he  was  so  elate,  that  he  almost 
embraced  Barrymore,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  dirty,  I  am  dirty- 
on*,  I  dsa  dirty-one."  Barrymore,  who  lost  by  the  Count's 
success,  and  had  no  liking  for  the  nasty  embrace,  said, 
"  Damn  it,  sir,  so  you  are ;  but  that's  no  reason  why  /should 
be  dirty  too." 

ConvenaUons  with  the  Lvke  of  Wdimgton. — Mr.  Oroka's 

Notes. 

I  shall  here  s^  down  what  I  rememb^  of  a  visit  to  Sud- 
boume,"  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  his  own  words,  from  the  notes 
that  I  made  every  evening. — J,  W.  C 

ITu  Duke  offered  an  Bataie  in  JVoncs, 

I  will  tell  you  an  odd  story  of  the  old  Emg  (Louis  XVIII.). 
One  day,  after  the  restoration,  when  I  waital  on  him  at  the 
Tuileries,  he  paid  me  some  compliments  on  my  share  in  the 
events  which  brought  it  about,  and  he  took  the  ribbon  of  the 
St.  Esprit  off  his  own  body  and  put  it  on  me.  I,  of  course, 
expre^ed  my  thanks,  but  I  said  that  before  I  could  venture 
to  accept  or  weetr  this  mark  of  his  royal  favour,  I  must  have 
the  consent  of  my  own  sovereign ;  and  added  that  I  should 
write  that  evening,  and  had  littie  doubt  that  the  Prince  B«^^t 
would  signify  his  approbation.  Shortly  after  I  returned  home, 
the  Duke  of  Rich^eu,  then  Prime  Minister,  followed  me, 
and  after  alluding  to  the  affair  of  the  St.  Esprit,  said  that  as 
I  was  going  to  write  about  that,  the  King  wished  me  to  take 
the  same  opportunity  of  writing  about  another  matter  upon 
which  he  supposed  I  should  also  require  my  sovereign's 
consent;  this  was,  His  M^esty's  intention  to  present  me 
with  a  more  solid  and  lasting  mark  of  his  gratitude,  in  an 
erfafe  in  France.    Grosbois  waa  the  place  intended,  and  tlie 

*  [The  teat,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  the  Muquu  of  Hertford,  wilb 
whotn  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Hubert  Peel  were  on  terms  of  quite 
as  close  an  inlimacj  as  Mr.  Crokor.] 
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Cuke  stated  some  of  the  agr6mm»  which  that  seat  particularly 
possessed,  and  some  cbcumstances  which  made  the  King 
think  it  a  proper  reward  for  my  services  to  France.  This  took 
me  quite  by  surprise,  and  was  for  the  moment  rather  embar- 
TASBing,  for  I  could  not  decently  refuse  point  blank  from 
Louis  KVIIL  what  I  had  accepted  from  King  Ferdinand ; 
but  a  little  consideration  sufficed  to  convince  aU  parties  that 
the  cases  were  essentially  different,  and  above  all,  in  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  two  nations  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  cases.  In  Spain  I  had  been  the  victorious  general  of 
their  own  armies.  In  France,  my  merit  with  the  King  was 
that  I  had  beaten  their  army.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  made  a  falser  step,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of 
Grosbois ;  when  I  look  back  at  this  offer  I  am  still  more 
surprised  than  I  was  at  first,  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  of. 

The  Grandees  of  ^pain. 

I  am  a  Grandee  of  Spain  I  They  have  the  privilege  of 
being  covered  in  the  King's  presence.  Formerly  there  was 
hut  one  class ;  there  now  are  three,  which  differ  from  each  other 
by  some  such  forms  as  these — all  referring,  as  you  will  see,  to 
the  covering.  The  first  class  enter  the  royal  presence  already 
covered ;  the  second,  I  think,  enter  uncovered,  but  cover  un- 
bidden, after  they  have  advanced  a  few  steps ;  the  third  do  not 
cover  till  the  King  desires  them ;  but  when  covered,  I  believe, 
all  are  equal,  though  not  all  hereditary.  It  is  strange  for  a 
grandee  of  Spain  not  to  know  all  these  distinctions  quite 
accurately,  but  I  was  some  years  a  grandee  without  knowing 
even  so  much.  When  Ferdinand  returned  to  Madrid,  he,  on 
one  occasion,  showed  himself  to  the  people  from  the  balcony 
of  the  palace ;  his  suite,  and  amongst  the  rest  myself,  stood 
in  the  room  behind ;  the  people,  I  believe,  called  for  me,  and 
the  King  desired  me  to  come  forward,  which  I  did,  bareheaded, 
of  course.  The  King  immediately  said  to  me,  be  covered, 
and  of  course  I  should  have  immediately  done  so  any- 
where else,  but  in  the  face  of  all  his  people  I  could  not  at 
once  bring  myself  to  do  it ;  but  the  people  about  us  hastened 
to  remind  me  that  I  was  a  grandee  of  the  first  class,  and  that 
I  ought  not  to  have  been  uncovered. 

My  grandeeship,  title,  and  estate,  were  given  me  by  the 
Cortes,  but  the  King  confirmed  them  in  the  most  hberal  way. 
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At  his  first  court  on  liis  return,  *hen  the  grandeefl — some 
newly  created,  others  having  succeeded  during  the  usurpation — 
were  to  be  solemnly  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  we  all 
assembled  in  an  ante-room ;  when  the  door  of  the  presence- 
chamber  was  opened  they  allowed  me,  in  consideration,  1 
suppose,  of  my  military  situation,  to  go  in  first ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Alajen,  as  Captain  of  the  Guards,  next ;  after  which 
they  all  rushed  in  pSU-mSle  in  a  riotous  confusion,  and  in 
the  scuffle  San  Carlos,  who  was  one  of  the  juniors  in  date 
of  grandeeship,  turned  up  one  of  the  foremost ;  some  one 
endeavoured  to  moderate  the  tumult,  and  be^ed  them  to 
place  themselves  in  order,  hut  they  cried  out  that  "  there  was 
no  order  there,  they  were  all  equaL"  This  confusion  is  a  part 
of  the  dignity,  tor  they  do  not  even  recognise  the  ori^al 
date  of  a  grandeeship  even  in  the  highest  dass,  which  is 
hereditary. 

Ferdinand  is  by  no  means  the  idiot  he  is  represented.  He 
is  a  good  natured  man,  not  deficient  in  sense.  It  is  his 
political  position,  and  the  state  oT  the  Spanish  Government 
and  people  themselves,  which  are  to  blame  for  what  those 
intelligent  gentlemen,  the  correspondents  of  the  English  ne»^ 
papers,  all  lay  to  the  account  of  the  poor  King. 

Tallet/rand. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  confess,  but  I  never  could  discover  on 
what  grounds  Talleyrand's  great  reputation  as  a  Minister  was 
built.  I  never  found  him  a  man  of  business,  nor,  I  must  say, 
able  in  affairs.  When  things  were  returning,  after  the 
anarchy,  to  a  more  settled  state,  the  Directory  were  glad  to 
get  any  one  of  the  old  school  who  had  any  reputation  to  give  a 
kind  of  respectability  to  their  Administration.  Buonaparte 
did  the  same.  To  have  been  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  to  have  outhved  the  Eevolution,  was  itself 
a  merit  in  those  days.  The  Bevolution  was  a  kind  of  tontine, 
and  Talleyrand,  Fouch6,  and  half-a-dozen  others,  accumulated 
all  its  advantages  on  their  own  heads  by  mere  benefit  of 
survivorship. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  a  successful  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affiurs  to  a  government  which  has  military  possession  of 
Europe.  As  to  his  ministry  under  Buonaparte,  it  was  almost 
a  sinecure  ;  the  <Ae/  de  V4UU  major  was  the  real  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,   and   what  he  did  not  do,  Buonaparte  did 
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himself,  and  Talleyrand  often  received  applause  and  censure 
for  things  that  he  never  saw  nor  heard  of  tiU  they  were 
brought  to  him  for  signature.  Witness,  amongst  many  other 
instances  which  I  oould  give  you,  that  paper  which  I  gave 
Lord  Whitworth,  and  which  he  gave  to  Peel,  in  which 
Buonaparte  does  not  trust  Talleyrand  literally  to  walk  alone, 
but  prescribes  how  far  he  shall  follow  Lord  Whitworth,  and 
when  he  shall  turn  on  his  heeL 

When  Talleyrand  was  discussing  with  Louis  XVIII.  the 
question  whether  the  Deputies  should  not  have  an  ofiBcial 
salary,  the  King  wished  that  the  honour  should  be  its  reward, 
and  that  the  functions  should  be  grtUuites.  "  Grattiites/" 
said  Talleyrand,  "  mais  ce  serait  trap  cher." 

But  what  amazes  one  most  in  him  is  the  boldness  of  his 
duplicity.  Would  you  believe  it,  that  at  Erfurth,  where 
Buonaparte  met  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  persuade  him  to 
join  in  overwhelming  Austria,  TaUeyraud,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who,  all  day  long,  laboured  under  Buonaparte's 
vigilant  eye  to  carry  this  object,  used  to  visit  Alexander 
secretly  at  night,  and  furnish  him  with  every  argument, 
reason,  or  pretence  which  he  could  discover  or  invent  against 
Buonaparte's  plan. 

This  Talleyrand  himself  told  me,  but  I  should  not  have 
believed  it  from  him  alone,  but  the  Emperor  confirmed  it  to 
me,  and  I  had  it  also  from  the  Princeea  of  Tour  and  Taxis, 
at  whose  house  these  conclaves  took  place.  When  a  foreign 
woman  once  gets  a  taste  for  these  kinds  of  intrigues  she  never 
gives  it  up.  This  good  princess,  having  played  a  part  in  the 
congress  at  Erfurth,  has  contrived  also  to  have  a  share  in  all 
the  other  congresses. 

The  Baitle  of  VUtoria. 

During  the  movements  that  preceded  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 

we  had  heard  of  the  armistice  *  in  Germany.     All  my  staff 

*  [The  armistice  was  signed  at  Fleeswig  tiie  4th  June,  1B13 — to  last  to 
the  20th  July ;  it  was  afUrwards  extended  to  the  10th  Augiut.  llie 
battle  of  Yittoria  was  fought  the  2l8t  June.  On  the  28th  June  took 
place  the  interview  between  Buonaparte  and  Metternich  at  Dresdeo,  which 
produced  the  continuation  of  the  armistice.  Buonaparte  leceived  the  in- 
telligence on  the  30th  June.  Bubno,  then  with  Buonaparte^  heard  it  a 
few  daya  after,  and  it  caused  the  rcflotutinn  to  denounce  the  armistice  on 
the  appointed  day, — J.  W.  C.] 
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were  (gainst  my  crossing  the  Ebro  * ;  they  represented  that  we 
had  done  enough,  that  we  ought  not  to  risk  the  army  and 
what  we  had  obtained,  and  that  this  armistice  would  enable 
Buonaparte  to  reinforce  his  army  in  Spain,  and  we  therefore 
should  look  to  a  defensive  system.  I  thought  differenU;. 
I  knew  that  an  armistice  could  not  affect  in  the  nay 
of  reinforcement  so  distant  an  army  as  that  of  Spain.  I 
thooght  that  if  I  could  not  Imath  them  out  of  Spain  before 
they  were  reinforced,  I  should  not  be  able  to  hold  any  poaition 
in  Spain  when  they  should  be,  and  above  all,  I  calcuUted  on 
the  effect  that  a  victory  might  have  on  the  armistice  itselC 
So  I  crossed  the  Ebro  and  fought  the  battle  of  Yittoria.  The 
event  ^owed  I  was  right  in  my  military  expectations,  and 
I  found  afterwards  tiiat  I  was  equally  right  in  my  political 
speculations.  The  victory  excited  a  great  sensation  in  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies. 
Mettemich  told  me  that  Stadion  t  (I  tlunk)  woke  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  his  tumultuous  joy  at  the  news, "  Le 

roi  Joseph  est en  Espagne  "  was  one  of  the  softest  terms 

used,  and  their  transports  subsided  into  a  determination  to 
denounce  the  armistice,  and  to  pursue  the  war  till  Napoleon 

himself  should  be . 

I  hastened  my  movements  at  Vittoria  because  I  knew  that 
a  reinforcement  of  20,000  men  was  advancing  under  Clausel, 
while  I  had  only  6000  coming  up  under  Fackenfaam.  Their 
outposts  met,  but  Clausel  did  not  dare  attack  him,  and  I  had 
made  arrangements  for  falling  on  Clausel  with  my  whole 
force;  and  I  should  probably  have  overtaken  and  defeated 
him  and  his  army,  but  that,  in  spite  of  my  positive  orders  that 
there  should  be  no  wandering,  a  certain  officer  of  dragoons 
chose  to  be  taken  prisoner  while  he  was  at  dinner  in  a  country 
house,  and  Clausel  became  thus  aware  of  my  movements,  and 
hurried  away  so  fast  and  in  such  a  direction  that  I  did  not 
choose  to  follow  him.    On  what  slight  accidents  events  turn. 

*  [See  &  repetition  of  this  bcident,  ITtlv  Jajmar;,  1837.  On  ihi$  occa- 
uon,  he  MJd,  "  All  my  Bt&ff,  Including  the  two  next  in  comnund."  The 
two  next  in  command  weie  GrahAm  and  Hill,  but  I  think  be  mentioiMd 
Marny  on  thia  occadon ;  my  not«  doee  not  give  any  nua& — J.  W.  G] 

t  [He  alM  8ud  something  of  Hardenberg,  but  I  did  not  euctif  collect 
what— perhaps  that  Stadion  first  called  up  Hardenberg,  and  that  both 
called  up  the  reet.  On  another  occasion  he  repeated  the  atoiy  without 
any  mention  of  Hardenbei^ — J.  W.  C] 
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3^  Duke's  Otfuertda. 

I  look  on  Lord  Beresford  aa  the  best  officer  we  have  for 
the  command  of  an  army.  To  command  a  divisioD  and  to 
command  an  army  are  as  different  as  chalk  and  dieese — 
they  require  quite  different  qualities,  though  the  greater  will, 
of  course,  include  the  less.  Sir  Geoi^  Murray  is  a  very  able 
man,  an  admirable  Quartermaster-Oeneral ;  but  he  is  not  an 
fait  of  the  actual  handling  of  troops — the  mechanical  process 
of  bringing  them  into  pky.  He  is  dever  enough  to  have 
felt  this  himself,  and  had  a  mind  to  leave  the  etaff  to 
proctiae  this  branch  of  tactics  in  the  management  of  a 
division ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  b^in  stiU  lower.  One  must 
understand  the  mechanism  and  power  of  the  individual 
soldier ;  then  that  of  a  company,  a  battalion,  or  brigade,  and 
so  on,  before  one  can  venture  to  group  divisions  and  move  an 
army.  I  beheve  I  owe  most  of  my  success  to  the  attention  I 
always  paid  to  the  inferior  part  of  tactics  as  a  regimental 
officer."  There  were  few  men  in  the  army  who  knew  these 
details  better  than  I  did ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  military 
knowledge.  When  you  are  sure  that  you  know  the  power  of 
your  tools  and  the  way  to  handle  them,  you  are  able  to  give 
your  mind  altogether  to  the  greater  considerations  which  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  forces  upon  you. 

*  [He  told  Ton,  on  an  earlier  occafdon,  that  nitUn  a  few  daya  aflOT  joiniiig 
bis  first  regiment  (I  tMnk  he  said  the  T3rd)  as  an  ensign,  he  had  one  of 
the  privates  weighed  im  his  clothes  011I7,  and  then  with  all  his  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  kit  in  full  marching-ordsr,  with  the  view  of  comparing 
BB  well  as  he  could  the  power  of  the  man  with  the  duty  expected  from 
him.  I  stud  that  this  was  a  tnoat  extraordinary  thought  to  have  occurred 
to  so  yoQDg  a  man.  He  said,  "  Why,  I  was  not  so  young  as  not  to  know 
that  since  I  had  undertaken  a  profession  I  had  better  try  to  understand 
it."  When  I  repealed  this  t4i  Ck)lonel  Shawe,  a  great  friend  of  both  him 
and  Lord  Weileeley,  he  told  me  that  in  the  Duke's  early  residence  in 
India,  and  before  he  was  in  command,  his  critical  study  of  his  profaerion 
afforded  a  marked  contrast  to  the  general  habits  of  that  time  and  country 
Shawe  also  added  another  early  anecdote.  The  Duke  inherits  his  &ther's 
muucol  taste,  and  used  to  play  very  well,  and  rather  too  much,  on  the 
violin.  Some  drcumstawses  occmrod  which  made  him  reflect  tiiat  thia 
was  not  a  aoldierly  accompUshment,  and  took  up  too  much  of  hia  time 
and  thoi^ts;  and  he  burned  his  fiddles,  and  never  played  again.  About 
the  same  time  he  gave  up  the  habit  of  card  playing. — J.  W.  G.j 
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The  ArehdvJee  Charla. 


[He  quoted  the  Archduke  Charles's  book,  and  I  asked 
whetiier  the  Archduke  waa  really  a  great  officer  ?] 

A  great  officer  ?  why,  he  knows  more  about  it  than  all  of 
OS  put  together. 

Croker.  What,  than  Buonaparte,  Moreau,  or  yourself? 

Aye !  than  Buonaparte  or  any  of  us.  We  are  none  of  us 
worthy  to  fosten  the  latchete  of  his  shoes,  if  I  am  to  judge 
from  his  book  aod  his  plans  of  campaign.  But  his  mind  or 
his  health  has,  they  tell  me,  a  very  pecuBar  defect  He  ia  ad- 
mirable for  five  or  six  hours,  and  whatever  can  be  done  in 
that  time  will  be  done  perfectly ;  but  after  that  he  falls  into 
a  kind  of  epileptic  stupor,  does  not  know  what  he  is  about, 
has  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  does  whatever  the  man  at  his 
elbow  teUs  him. 

Buonaparte  as  a  G«ntral. 

If  I  am  to  believe  Slur's  and,  indeed  all  the  other 
accounts  of  the  Eusaian  campaign,  Buonaparte  committed 
the  most  egregiotxs  feults  of  generalahip  and  conduct.  Time 
waa  everything,  and  I  can  show  on  paper,  out  of  his  own 
reports  and  returns,  that  he  lo^  seven  weeks  in  point  of  time 
in  the  advance  to  Moscow.  He  made  also  a  false  movement 
in  changing  his  line  upon  Minsk,  which  had,  inter  alia,  the 
disadvantage  of  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  South  Hussian 
army,  when  he  might  have  attained  his  object  in  another 
way  [which  the  Duke  explained,  but  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  follow],  without  these  disadvantages.  He  lost  a  good  deal 
also  by  what  looks  like  indolence ;  he  was  often  absent  when 
he  ought  and  might  have  been  present,  for  instance,  at  Talon- 
tina,  I  think  it  was,  when  he  heard  the  firing,  and  sent  orders 
and  might  have  come  up ;  if  he  had,  he  would  have  put  an  end 
to  a  dispute  between  his  generals,  and  probably  have  had  a 
decided  success.  His  personal  proceedings  previous  to  and 
during  the  battle  of  Borodino  are  inexplicable.  Some  of  his 
apologists  attribute  it  to  sudden  illness,  but  that  does  not 
account  for  the  details,  unless  the  illness  coiild  be  supposed 
so  serious  as  to  derange  his  understanding.  His  conduct  in 
all  t^ese  cases  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  I  believe  he  was 
in  more  awe  of  his  marshals  than  was  generally  supposed — 
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he  acted  as  if  lie  was  not  sure  of  their  obedience;  for 
instance,  he  would  order  one  of  them  to  take  another  under 
his  command,  but  he  never  ventured  to  teU  the  other  to  obey 
him  (of  course  the  two  fellows  got  into  a  quarrel  directly) ;  or 
was  he  afraid  that  any  of  them,  if  too  successful,  might 
eclipse  him  ?  But  there  were  none  of  them  that  I  know  any- 
thing about,  except  Massena,  who  had  any  pretensions  to  a 
comparison  with  him. 

Buonaparte's  mind  was,  in  its  details,  low  and  ungentle- 
manlike.  I  suppose  the  narrowness  of  his  early  prospects 
and  habits  stuck  to  him ;  what  we  understand  by  gentl^iw/n^ 
like  feelings  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about ;  I'll  give  you  a 
curious  instance. 

I  have  a  beautiful  little  watch,  made  by  Breguet,  at  Paris, 
with  a  map  of  Spain  most  admirably  enamelled  on  the  case. 
Sir  Edward  Paget  bought  it  at  Paris,  and.  gave  it  to  me. 
What  do  you  tlunk  the  history  of  this  watch  was — at  least  the 
history  that  Breguet  told  Paget,  and  Paget  me  t  Buona- 
parte had  ordered  it  as  a  present  to  his  brother,  the  King 
of  Spain,  but  when  he  beard  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria — he 
was  then  at  lilresden  in  the  midst  of  all  the  preparations  and 
negotiations  of  the  armistice,  and  one  would  think  sufficiently 
busy  with  other  matters, — when  he  heard  of  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  I  say,  he  remembered  the  watdi  he  had  ordered  for 
one  whom  he  saw  would  never  be  King  of  Spain,  and  with 
whom  he  was  angry  for  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  he  wrote 
&om  Dresden  to  countermand  the  watch,  and  if  it  should  be 
ready,  to  forbid  its  being  sent  The  best  apol<^y  one  can 
make  for  this  strange  littleness  is,  that  he  was  offended  with 
Joseph ;  but  even  in  that  ease,  a  gentleman  would  not  have 
taken  the  moment  when  the  poor  devil  had  lost  his  chAieauas 
en  Sapagne,  to  take  away  his  watch  also. 

All  those  codicils  to  his  will  in  which  he  bequeathed  millions 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  amongst  others  1^  a  legacy  to  the 
fellow  who  was  accused  of  attempting  to  assassinate  me,  is 
another  proof  of  littleness  of  mind ;  the  property  he  really 
had  he  had  already  made  his  disposition  of.  For  the  payment 
of  all  those  other  high-sounding  legacies,  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  a  fond.  He  might  as  well  have  drawn  bills  for 
ten  millions  on  that  pump  at  Aldgate.  [We  had  on  our  way 
driven  past  it.]  While  he  was  writing  all  these  magnificent 
donations,  he  knew  that  they  were  all  in  the  air,  all  a  false- 
hood.   For  my  part,  I  can  see  no  m^nanimity  in  a  lie ;  and  I 
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confess  that  I  think  one  who  could  play  such  tricka  but  a 
shabby  fellow. 

Janaihan  Wild  the  Great. 

I  never  was  a  believer  in  him,  and  I  always  thought  that 
in  the  long-run  we  should  overturn  him.  He  never  seemed 
himself  at  his  ease,  and  even  in  the  boldest  things  he  did 
diere  was  always  a  mixture  of  apprehension  and  meanness. 
I  used  to  call  him  Jtmaihan  WiM  (he  Oreai,  and  at  each 
new  coup  he  made  I  used  to  cry  out  "  Well  done  Jonathan,"  to 
the  great  scandal  of  some  of  my  hearers.  But,  the  truth  was, 
he  hkd  no  more  care  about  what  was  right  or  wrong,  just  or 
unjust,  honourable  or  dishonourable,  than  J<mat}ian,  thoi^ 
his  great  abilities,  and  the  great  stakes  he  played  for,  threw 
the  knaveiy  into  the  shade. 

Buonaparte's  System  of  Sareetf, 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  greatest  pleasure  I  ever  felt  in  my 
military  life  was  not  the  evening  of  the  day  we  crossed  the 
NiveUe.  We  took  a  kind  of  redoubt,  in  which  was  a  French 
battalion  and  its  lieutenanb-coloueL  I  had  a  mind  to  be  civil  to 
him,  and  asked  him  to  dinner.  He  came,  but  was  very  sulky. 
My  staff  were  pressing  him  with  questions,  to  which  he  gave 
no  answers,  or  very  diy  ones.  I,  however,  interfered  qnietly, 
and  whispered  to  them  to  let  him  alone,  and  that  after  a  good 
dinner  and  a  few  glasaea  of  Madeira,  our  friend  would  mend. 
So  in  the  course  of  the  evening  I  aaw  he  was  in  better 
humour,  and  then  I  apologised  for  the  fare  I  was  obliged  to 
give  him,  and  still  more  for  the  apartment  in  which  it  was 
served — it  was  a  wretched  kind  of  bam ;  "  But  yon,"  I  said, 
"  who  have  served  all  over  the  world,  have  probably  been 
used  to  such  things,  and  indeed  your  Emperor  himself  must 
of  late  had  some  hard  nights'  lodging  himself;  and,  by 
tiie  way,"  I  added,  "  where  was  his  yuartier  gSiUral,  when 
you  last  heard  of  him  ? "  "  Monseigneur  "  said  our  man,  with 
a  tragic  grimace, "  II  n'y  a  plus  de  quartier  gdniraL"  He 
alluded  to  the  rout  of  Leipsic,  and  I  then  saw  my  way 
clearly  to  Bordeaux  and  to  Paris ;  for  besides  what  the  officer 
could  tell,  I  calculated  that  the  disaster  must  have  been  very 
great  to  have  reached  him  at  all :  for  it  is  truly  astonishing  in 
what  a  degree  of  ignorance  as  to  all  that  was  passing  he 
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[Buonaparte]  contrived  to  keep  all  Franca  We  foond  people 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  battle  of  Trafelgar ;  and  the  south 
of  France  oould  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they  saw  na 
come  down  the  Pyrenees  1  hut  he  kept  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  same  ignotauce  of  what  was  going  on  in  France.  I 
confesB  the  first  light  I  ever  received  on  that  subject  was 
from  Faber's  book  *  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Quarterly 
Jttpiew,  and  which  I  think  you  [Crokerl  sent  me.  It  vrBB  a  most 
able,  and,  at  the  time,  valuable  work.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  there  was  such  a  person  as  Faber,  though  nobody 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  facte ;  but  there  certainly  was  such  a 
person  as  Faber  himself  He  was  a  Grerman  or  Alsacian,  who 
had  got  to  St.  Petersburg.  I  think  I  have  heard  irom  some 
one  that  they  knew  him  there.  The  book  was  of  considerable 
ase  to  me  when  I  entered  France,  and,  as  far  as  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  putting  it  to  the  test,  I  found  it  true. 

Posterity  will  hardly  believe  the  success  and  extent  of  that 
system  of  darkness  which  Buonaparte  spread  over  France, 
but  it  was  Bo  complete  that  even  I,  who  had  been  for  so 
many  years  in  contact  with  his  armies,  and  was  now,  for 
months,  on  his  frontier,  was  glad  to  ^ean  from  any  precarious 
and  humble  sources  some  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the 
interior. 

JTie  Priest  of  St.  PS. 

There  is  a  little  village  called  St  P^,  where  I  was  stopped 
a  day  or  two  by  very  bad  weather;  I  was  lodged  at  the 
Curb's,  a  good  old  man,  from  whose  conversation  about  the 
state  of  France  I  received  lights  which  had  important 
results.  He  was  very  clever  and  well  informed,  and  took  not 
only  right,  but  laiye  views  of  things ;  he  confirmed  all  I  had 
read  in  Faber,  and  gave  me  such  valuable  intelligence  as  to 
the  state  and  spirit  of  the  w^ole  south  of  Fr^ce,  that  I 
repeated  it  in  a  dispatoh  to  Government  at  home,  and  I  read 
the  dispatch  to  the  Hake  de  Guiche,  then  an  officer  in  our 
army,  whom  I  purposely  sent  home  with  it,  and  whom  I 
authorized  to  tell  the  contents  to  Monsieur  (Charles  X.).  I 
concluded  by  su^eeting  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  princes 
with  my  army.    This  dispatoh,  all  founded  on  my  conversa- 

*  ['Notices  am  llnUrieur  d«  U  France,  iaitm  en  1806,  par  H.  Faber,' 
St.  Feteraburg,  1807.  ItevJewed  by  Hr.  Groker  in  tiie  Quarterl!/,  August, 
1811,  yc4.  Ti.  p.  236.] 
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tiotiB  with  this  old  priest,  appeared  so  satisfactory  and  con  - 
vincing  that  the  Duke  of  Ajij^ulSme,  now  Daaphin,  earned 
out  immediately.  When  the  business  was  done,  I  did  not 
forget  the  old  priest.  He  would  not  quit  his  Kttle  paiiab, 
but  the  King  did  something  for  him  which  made  him  happy. 
He  did  not,  however,  live  long  to  enjoy  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
superior  talents  and  sagacity ;  he  had  in  his  early  life  lived  in 
good  society.  I  think  he  had  even  been  about  Versculles, 
and  my  meeting  him  in  that  remote  and  mnddy  village,  and 
spending  two  rainy  days  with  him,  had  perbape  some  in- 
fluence on  the  destiiiies  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

The  I>uk6  a-nd  the  Horse  Quards. 

I  can't  say  that  I  owe  my  successes  to  any  favour  or  con- 
fidence &om  the  Horse  Ooards ;  they  never  showed  me  any, 
from  the  first  day  I  had  a  command  to  this  hour.  In  the 
first  place,  they  thooght  very  little  of  any  one  who  had  served 
in  India.  An  Indiaii  victory  was  not  only  no  ground  of 
confidence,  but  it  was  actually  a  cause  of  suspicion.  Then 
because  I  was  in  Parliament,  and  connected  with  people  in 
office,  I  was  a  politician,  and  a  politician  never  can  be  a 
soldier.  Moreover  they  looked  upon  me  with  a  kind  of 
jealoiisy,  because  I  was  a  lord's  son,  "  a  gprig  of  nobilitg," 
who  came  into  the  army  more  for  ornament  than  use. 
[KB.  —  He  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion with  me  mentioned  this  reproach  of  his  having  been  "  a 
sprig  of  TUrbility."  I  have  no  donbt  that  the  phrase  had  been 
applied  to  him  at  some  early  part  of  his  career  by  some  one 
from  whom  it  had  made  an  impression,  but  unluckily  I 
omitted  to  ask  him  about  it]  They  could  not  believe  that  I 
waa  a  tolerable  regimental  officer.  I  have  proof  that  they 
thoi^ht  I  could  not  be  trusted  alone  with  a  division,  and  I 
suspect  they  have  still  their  doubts  whether  I  know  anything 
about  the  command  of  an  army,  for  I  dare  say  you  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  in  all  the  changes  made  since  the  war 
in  the  regulations  of  the  army,  I  have  never  been  in  the  most 
trifling  or  distEint  degree  consulted  on  any  point.  As  to  the 
dress,  I  say  nothing  ;  though  that  is  a  matter  on  which  one 
who  had  dressed  so  large  an  army  for  so  long  might  have 
some  experience,  and  an  opinion  as  to  what  would  wear  besti 
and  be  most  convenient  and  healthy.  But  upon  any  change 
in  the  arms  and  accoutring,  on  the  establishing  cuirassiers  or 
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lancers,  and  on  things'  of  thia  sort,  yon  would  Iiave  tJiionght 
that  I  bad  had  a  good  deal  of  practiofJ  knowledge,  having  had, 
B8  you  know,  something  to  do  with  lancers  in  Spain  and 
cuiraasieTs  at  Waterloo.  Wall,  I  never  knew  that  &e  Blues 
or  any  other  regiment  were  to  have  cuirassee  till  they  were 
actually  in  them.  Then  there  was  published  a  new  book  of 
manteuvres  and  movementa  ;  as  it  had  been  my  luck  to 
move  and  manoeuvre  a  greater  portion  of  the  British  army 
than  any  officer  in  the  aervice,  and  in  the  field  too,  you  would 
hardly  credit,  what  I  nevertheless  assure  you  is  the  fact,  that 
I  never  heard  any  more  about  it  than  you  did. 

The  "  Dry  Nwtes  "  of  (he  Sorae  Owards. 

When  the  Horse  Guards  are  obliged  to  employ  one  of  those 
fellows  like  me  in  whom  they  have  no  confidence,  they  give 
him  what  is  called  a  secottd  in  command — one  in  whom  3iey 
have  confidence — a  kind  of  dry  nurse.  When  I  went  to 
Zealand  they  gave  me  General  Stewart  as  second  in  command, 
that  is,  in  reality  intended  foTjirst  in  command,  though  I  was 
the  first  in  name.  Well,  during  the  embarkation,  the  voyage 
out,  and  the  disembarkation,  General  Stewart  did  everything. 
I  saw  no  kmd  of  objection  to  anything  he  suggested,  and  all 
went  h  meroeUle.  At  last,  however,  we  came  up  to  the 
enemy,  Stewart,  as  usual,  was  beginning  his  suggestions 
and  arrangements,  but  I  stopped  him  short  with  "  Come, 
come,  'tia  my  turn  now,"  I  immediately  made  my  own 
dispositions,  assigned  him  the  command  of  one  of  the  wings, 

five  him  his  orders,  attacked  the  enemy,  and  beat  them, 
tewart,  like  a  man  of  sense,  saw  in  a  moment  that  I  under- 
stood my  business,  and  suteided  with  (as  far  as  I  saw)  good 
humour  into  his  proper  place.  But  this  did  not  cure  the 
Horse  Guards ;  when  I  went  to  Portugal  they  gave  me  Sir 
Brent  Spencer  as  second  in  command,  but  I  came  to  an  im- 
mediate explanation  with  him  ;  I  told  him  I  did  not  know 
what  the  words  "  Seamd  i»  command  "  meant,  any  more  than 
third,  fourUi,  or  fifth  in  command  ;  that  I  alone  commanded 
the  army,  tiiat  the  other  general  ofhcera  commanded  theii 
divisions ;  that  if  anything  happened  to  me,  the  senior  -flurvivor 
would  take  the  command  ;  that  in  contemplation  of  such  a 
possibility  I  would  treat  them,  but  him  in  particular,  as  next 
in  succession,  with  the  most  entire  confidence,  and  would  leave 
none  of  my  views  or  intentions  unexplained ;  but  tbati  would 
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have  no  aeeond  tn  command  in  the  sense  of  his  having  any 
thing  like  a  joint  command  or  superintending  control ;  and 
that,  finally  and  above  all,  I  would  not  only  take  but  iuust 
upon  the  whole  and  undivided  responsibility  of  all  that 
should  happeoi  while  the  army  was  nnder  my  command. 

The  Conventiott  of  Ointra. 

After  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  there  waa  a  pretty  general 
desire  in  England  that  a  general  should  be  ^ot,  aner  the 
manner  of  Byng,  and  as  I  was  a  politician,  I  was,  of  couise, 
the  person  to  be  shot,  which  would  have  been  rather  hard,  as 
I  was  the  winner  of  the  two  battles  which  had  raised  the 
public  hopes  so  high,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  but  as  a  aubon£nate  negotiator  under 
orders  of  my  superior  officers.  Even  the  Government  were 
inclined  to  give  me  up.  When  I  came  back,  the  old  King  was 
to  have  one  of  his  weekly  lev&a ;  I  asked  Lord  Castlereagh 
to  carry  me  "  as  I  must  present  myself  on  my  return  from 
abroad  "  and  happened  to  have  no  carriage  in  town.  Castle- 
reagh hemmed  and  hawed,  and  said  that  there  was  so  much 
ill-humour  in  the  public  mind  that  it  might  produce  inconve- 
nience, and,  in  short,  he  advised  me  not  to  go  to  the  lev^ 
1  s^d,  "  When  I  first  mentioned  it,  I  only  thought  it  a  matter 
of  respect  and  duty  to  the  King ;  I  now  look  upon  it  as  a 
matter  of  self-respect  and  duty  to  my  own  character,  aud 
I  therefore  insist  on  knowing  whether  this  advice  proceeds  in 
any  degree  &om  Hip  Majesty,  and  I  wish  you  distinctly  to 
understand  that  I  will  go  to  the  levfe  to-morrow,  or  I  never 
will  go  to  a  levte  in  my  life."  Castlereagh  immediately 
withi^w  all  opposition.  I  west,  and  was  exceedingly  well 
received  by  Hia  Majesty. 

I  had  several  fellows  in  the  army  who  misbehaved.    One 

in  particular,  a  Captain  ;*    he  was  ordered  for  the 

storming  party  at  St.  Sebastian  [I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  DiJie  s^  St.  Sebastian  or  Badajos].  Though  it  was 
very  dark,  we  perceived  that  one  of  the  parties  was  not 
moving  on,  and  was  suflfering  accordingly  from  the  enemy's 
fira  There  was  a  cry  amongst  the  men  in  front  for  uie 
captain ;  there  was  no  captain  to  be  found,  he  had  run  away ; 
at  last,  the  lieutenant,  who  was  at  the  tail  of  the  party,  heard 

*    *  phe  Edilor  has  alnick  out  the  name.] 
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that  the  captain  waa  not  to  be  found,  and  he  ran  to  the  front 
and  led  the  company  forward.  Next  morning,  of  course,  I 
gave  him  the  command  of  it.  That  cspt&in  is  now  in  London, 
and  he  complains  that  he  is  an  injured  man,  and  wants 
to  be  restored ;  he  is  a  prot^£  of  Dick  Martin's,  but  if  such  a 
fellow  were  to  be  forced  back  into  the  army  I  would  leave  it 
mysel£  Yet  I  know  that  I  am  abused  for  what  his  friends 
call  my  hard-heartedness  to  this  poor  fellow. 


After  this  excursion,  I  met  die  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
Teddesley,  Beaudesert,  Maresfiald,  and  Strathfieldsaye,  but  I 
only  noted  a  little  of  bis  conversation  at  Beaadeaert. — 

Lord  Sopetoun. 

The  late  Lord  Hmwtoun  was  too  rash — over  brave — eo 
much  so  as  to  be  hardly  trustworthy.  He  was  always  at  the 
outpost,  and  whenever  there  waa  firing  he  was  sure  to  be  in 
itk  Accordingly  he  was  always  woundedi  and  his  capture  was 
really  a  disgniceful  affair,  and  all  fzom  too  much  bravery.  On 
one  occasion  on  which  he  was  wounded  and  defeated,  I  came 
up  and  rallied  the  men,  and  I  then  was  obliged  to  tell  him 
plainly  that  such  boyish  impetuosity  would  nU  do.  Me  was 
a  fine  fellow,  and  as  amiable  as  he  was  brave, 

Mr.  Qlei0  and  the  '  SuhaiUm.' 

'  The  Subaltern '  [Mr.  Gldg's  book,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  and  lent  the  Duke,  who  had  not  before  seen  it]  is  all 
true  enough.  Two  points  which  fell  under  my  own  personal 
view  are  quite  so.  I  mean  the  scene  in  which  he  describes 
my  meeting  his  regiment,  and  my  rallying  the  army  after  Sir 
John  Hope  was  wounded.  But  the  Subaltern  talks  too  much 
of  his  own  personal  comforte,  and  too  little  of  his  men ;  if  you 
believe  him  implicitly,  you  Vould  imagine  that  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  his  own  dinner ',  but  tliin  is  the  usual  fault 
of  joumalizers,  who  are  naturally  struck  by  what  immediately 
concerns  one's  self ;  and  in  fact,  a  subaltern  in  an  army  can 
in  general  have  little  else  to  tell.  I  hope,  and  indeed  know, 
Uiat  the  r^imental  officers  were  in  general  much  more  atten- 
tive to  the  comforts  of  their  men  than  the  Subaltern  tells  us ; 
but  he  is  a  dever,  observing  man,  and  I  shall  inquire  about 
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Bringiitg  an  AdjutatU-Oenerat  to  reaton. 

Charlea  Stewart  (third  Marquis  of  Loadondeiry)  was  a  sad 
hwiillon  and  mischief-maker.  I  wae  obliged  to  get  rid  of 
him.  He  used  to  harass  the  cavalry  to  death  by  constant 
patrols  and  reconnaissances.  This  I  was  obliged  to  forbid, 
but  he  did  not  obey  me ;  but  this  Vfaa  not  the  real  cause  of 
my  tupture  with  him.  It  was  produced  by  a  foolish  preten- 
sion he  set  up  as  Adjutant-Qeneral  of  the  army,  that  the 
examination  of  prisoners  belonged  exclusively  to  him.  It 
happened  one  day  that  some  prisoners  were  taken,  and  my 
aide-de-camp,  happening  to  be  on  the  spot,  exfimined  them 
immediately,  and,  to  save  time,  brought  me  the  result.  But 
in  consequence  of  this,  Stewart  refused  to  execute  the  rest  of 
his  duty  as  to  these  prisoners,  and  dedined  to  take  any  charge 
or  care  of  them  whatsoever ;  and  he  left  them  to  escape  or 
to  starve  as  fu  as  his  department  was  concerned.  This  was 
too  much ;  so  I  sent  for  turn  into  my  room.  We  had  a  long 
wrangle,  ioi  I  like  to  convince  people  rather  than  stand  on 
mere  authority ;  bat  I  found  him  Ml  of  the  pretensions  of 
this  department  of  his,  although  h6  and  it  and  all  of  them 
were  under  my  orders  and  at  my  disposal.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  showed  him  that  an  accidental  interference  under 
emergent  circumstances  with  what  was  ordinarily  his  duty 
could  not  be  considered  as  any  afiront  to  Tiim,  At  la^ 
I  was  obliged  to  say  that,  if  he  did  not  at  once  confess  his 
error,  and  promise  to  obey  my  orders  &ankly  and  cordially, 
I  would  dismiss  him  instonter,  and  send  him  to  England  in 
arrestk  After  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  he  burst  out  crying, 
and  begged  my  pardon,  and  hoped  I  would  excuse  hu 
intemperance. 

Intrigues  against  the  Duke. 

After  this  he  intrigued  in  the  army  i^ainst  me,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Bobert  CrawfUrd,  had  turned  every  one  of 
the  general  officers  against  me,  except  I/ird  Beresford,  who, 
like  a  good  soldier  and  honest  fellow  as  he  is,  discountenanced 
all  these  petty  intrigues.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
all  this  was  ground^  on  a  project  of  poor  Oastlereagh's  going 
into  decided  opposition.  His  ground  was  to  be  the  impoasi- 
bihty  of  doing  anything  in  Spain,  and  the  expediency  of 
withdrawing  &e  army,  and  this  doctrine  Charles  Stewart 
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preached,  it  aeema,  anuHigst  the  ofQceis.  It  was  therefore 
impoasible  to  keep  him  io  the  aimy,  and  when  he  was  going 
to  England  he  imparted  to  me  this  notable  scheme  of  opposi- 
tion, in  which  hia  brother  was  about  to  embark.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  do  right  to  advise  him  or  his  brother,  but  that,  as 
I  had  a  regard  for  both,  and  particularly  for  CaAtlereagh,  I 
charged  bim  to  tell  him  that  I  looked  on  any  mail  project  of 
opposition  as  alike  unworthy  in  its  object  and  unfounded 
in  fact,  and  that,  like  all  pretences — for  it  was  only  a  pre- 
tence— it  would  recoil  on  those  jwho  adopted  it.  However, 
Castlereagh  soon  aiter  joined  Mr.  Perceval,  and  the  threatened 
opposition  wbs  no  more  heard  of.  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
was  the  project  of  Castlereagh's  own  mind,  I  suspected 
always  that  it  was  suggested,  or  perhaps  only  aiiribnted  to 
him,  by  Charles.  It  is  wonderful  what  influence  he  had  over 
him,  and  not  only  influence,  for  that  might  be  produced  by 
brotherly  lore,  but  Castlereagh  had  a  real  respect  for  Charles's 
understanding,  and  a  high  opinion  of  his  good  sense  and  dis- 
cretion. This  seems  incomprehensible  to  us,  who  know  the 
two  men,  but  the  fact  was  so. 

Poor  Crawfurd  was  a  dissatisfied,  troublesome  man,  who 
fell  quite  naturally  into  this  sort  of  intrigue,  and  I  believe 
he  pushed  it  to  a  very  blameable  extent,  for  when  he  was 
mortally  wounded  he  sent  for  me,  and  there,  in  the  way  one 
has  read  of  in  romances,  he  solemnly  asked  my  foi^venees 
for  injuries  of  that  kind  which  he  had  done  or  endeavoured 
to  do  me. 

I  believe  there  was  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  spirit  at  one 
time,  before  I  had  laid  hold  of  the  public  opinion,  both  in  the 
army  and  the  country,  but  I  kept  never-minding  it,  quite  sure 
that  all  would  come  right  in  good  season.  You  have  expressed 
this  in  your  poem  about  me  in  better  language,  but  however 
expressed,  the  lact  was  that  I  paid  so  little  attention  to  this 
small  malice,  that  there  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  much  that  I 
never  knew,  and  almost  all  I  ever  did  hear,  I  have  forgotten. 


One  evening  at  Beaudesert,  when  we  were  talking  of 
Quatre  Bras,  some  matters  of  fact  were  mentioned  upon 
which,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the  Duke  and  Lord  Angle- 
sey entirely  diS*^^.  Such  differences  invalidate  all  history. 
Their  two  aides-de-camp,  Lord  March  and  Ktzroy  Somerset, 
who  were  playing  billiards  in  the  next  room,  were  called  in 
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and  appealed  to  ;  they  also  differed,  but  eadi,  I  think,  vas 
BgaioBt  his  own  geneni].  In  the  coarse  of  this  discnesion 
Lord  March  stated  that  three  eoloora  were  taken  at  Quatre 
Bras.  The  Dulce  had  never  heard  of  it  Lord  March  saw 
tham,  and  had  them,  but  could  aalL  tell  what  became  of  them. 
A  Freud)  ofBoer  of  cavalry  bad  lost  Ma  head  (not  his  tapvi, 
but  his  capacity),  and  had  rode  through  our  line,  and  was 
^Hoping  wildly  about  in  our  rear.  Our  soldiers  began  to 
Hre  at  hun.  Fitzroy  Somerset  t^ed  to  ride  up  to  him  and  to 
save  him,  but  he  could  not  catch  him.  Lord  March  aod 
Curzon  made  a  similar  attempt,  but  before  they  could  reach 
him  he  was  shot  They,  however,  caught  the  horse.  Cnizon, 
who  was  on  foot,  jumped  up  on  him,  but  in  a  few  minutet 
was  himself  killed.  March  t^en  succeeded  to  the  fatal  horse, 
but  no  more  mischief  happened ;  he  rode  him  to  Paris,  and 
there  sold  him  for  forty-five  dollars. 


DvJce. — The  beat  of  all  the  publications  [about  Buonaparte] 
is  that  of  Baron  Fain.  All  the  dictations  to  Monthobn, 
Gourgaud  and  Las  Casas  are  of  little  real  authority.  Thej 
are  what  Buonaparte  on  after  consideration  thought  it 
expedient  to  represent  things  to  have  been,  and  not  what  they 
were.  Any  accurate  reader  will  find  them  to  be  what  made- 
up  stories  always  must  be,  full  of  contradictions,  but  we  who 
Imow  the  affairs  of  our  time  know  that  they  are  full  of  false- 
hoods; but  Fain's  book,  if  not  absolutely  true,  is  at  least 
sincere ;  that  is,  Fain  may  be  mistaken  in  some  fEicts,  but  he 
is  generally  correct,  and  bating  a  little  natural  leaning  to 
Buonaparte,  very  iaii.  That  is  the  real  ho<A,  the  rest  are  all 
&bricated  apologies. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith 

Of  all  the  men  whom  I  ever  knew  who  have  any  reputa- 
tion, the  man  who  least  deserves  it  is  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
During  mj  embassy  at  Paris  (where  he  was  living  to  avoid 
his  creditors  in  England)  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  bad 
eternal  projects  &om  hun  as  long  as  I  would  listen  to  them. 
At  first,  out  of  deference  to  his  name  and  general  reputation, 
I  attended  to  him,  but  I  soon  found  he  was  a  mere  vaporizer. 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  man  so  silly  in  all  other  afiairs  can  be 
a  good  naval  officer. 
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Wliile  our  expedition  against  Al^ets,  under  Lord  Exmouth, 
was  going  forward,  Sir  Sidney  asked  an  audience  of  the  old 
King,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  after  some  delay  obtained  it  His 
business  was  to  acquaint  the  King  that  the  expedition  must 
foO ;  that  the  force  was  insufficient,  and  bad  of  its  kind ;  but 
that,  above  all,  the  commander  was  ill-selected ;  that  he 
knew  Lord  Exmouth  well,  having  served  with  him,  and  that 
whatever  qualities  he  might  have  as  a  mere  sailor,  he  was  the 
most  unfit  man  in  all  other  respects  to  command  such  an 
enterprise ;  that  he  himself  was,  &om  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions, the  only  person  who  ought  to  have  been  selected ;  and, 
finally,  by  this  omission  an  afmir  so  vitally  important  to  the 
civilised  world  must,  to  an  absolute  and  demonstrative  cer- 
tainty, fail.  The  old  King  was  sly,  and  had  a  quiet  kind  of 
humour ;  he  listened  to  Smith  without  interruption ;  and 
when  he  had  concluded  a  very  long  speech,  he  told  Sir  Sidney 
that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him,  for  the  infonnation 
Uiat  he  was  so  good  as  to  give  him,  l^t  he  quite  appre- 
ciated hia  him^res  and  bis  motives,  but,  he  added,  I  am  sure 
it  will  give  you  additional  pleasure,  as  it  has  done  to  me  since 
I  have  heard  your  opinion,  to  learn  that  we  have  this  morn- 
ing heard,  through  Marseilles,  that  what  you  fear  is  impracti- 
cable has  been  accomplished  with  the  most  complete  success  I 

G. — But  has  not  Sir  Sidney  the  merit  of  enthusiasm — a 
main  ingredient  towards  making  a  great  man  7 

JhJce. — No,  not  even  enthusiasm ;  but  a  degree  of  egotism 
and  vanity  that  looks  like  enthusiasm ;  but  he  has  no  enthu- 
siasm in  the  world  except  for  what  relates  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

[KB. — I  myself  knew  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  though  I 
thought  him,  as  most  people  did,  a  httle  crazy— perhaps  with 
vanity — I,  though  with  some  difficulty,  prevailed  witii  Lord 
Melville  to  employ  him  as  second  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet, 
which  was,  I  thought,  due  to  his  former  distinguished  Bervices, 
and  the  noise  he  had  made  in  the  world,  and  I  thought  that, 
having  been  so  long  unemployed,  he  had  a  peculiar  claim  to 
be  brought  forward  at  that  time.  The  seamen  at  the  Board 
were  rather  averse ;  for  certainly  he  was  not  what  is  called  a 
sailor.  I  must  add  that  the  Duke  only  knew  him  at  Fans, 
when  his  eccentricity,  or  levity,  oi  vanity,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  had  grown  so  remarkable  that  I  am  not  surprised 
at  the  unfovourable  impression  he  made  on  the  Duk&  When 
I  first  went  to  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Bc^er  Curtis,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Portsmouth,  who  had  previotuily  been  an 
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acquaintance  of  mine,  tlirough  the  Howes  and  Lady  ^igo,  and 
was  30  kind  as  to  favour  me  with  his  advice,  said  to  me,  "  My 
dear  friend,  beware  of  Heroee — the  more  you  come  to  know 
them,  tlie  less  you  will  think  of  them ; "  and  ceiteinly  he  was 
right  aa  &r  as  my  experience  went  with  many  who  set  up  for 
heroea.  The  grand  exception  was  the  real  A^— the  Duke — 
who  in  mind  and  manners  was  tiie  same,  exactly  the  same, 
when  I  first  knew  him  in  1806,  as  he  is  now,  and  rose  in  my 
admiration  every  hour  that  I  saw  him — always  simple  and 
always  great — C.] 

Zouds  the  ^ighieentk, 

I  said  that  Louis  XYIII.  understood  English,  but  I  did  not 
think  that  he  spoke  it  readily — at  least,  not  very  willingly.  I 
had  had  the  management  of  the  embarkation  at  Dover  on  hii 
first  restoration,  and  though  he  had  numberless  occasions  to 
speak  to  the  English,  he  never  did  so  in  English,  and  I 
remember  that  having  said  something  to  one  of  &e  people  of 
the  yacht,  who  did  not  understand  him,  I  was  obliged  to 
repeat  it  in  English. 

Duke. — That  only  proves  that  he  did  not  like  speakiog 
English ;  but  I  assure  you  he  has  often  spoken  it  to  me,  and 
very  well  too.  He  was  clever,  and  wdl  informed,  and  a 
dueur  de  mots. 

I  said  that  on  that  occasion  at  Dover  one  of  Uie  ginmeUa, 
who  come  over  to  salute  the  King,  was  the  Duke  de  Lian- 
court,  but  the  King  would  not  receive  hJTn.  M.  da  Liancourt 
applied  to  me  for  a  passage  back.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
King  had  refused  to  see  him,  but  as  I  knew  something  of  the 
Duke's  career,  I  was  not  sure  whether  the  Sing  would  wish 
for  his  company  on  this  occasion.  So  I  went  to  the  King, 
and  asked  hJm  what  he  wished.  The  King  answered,  sharply, 
"  You  may  put  him  where  you  will,  Mr.  Croker,  except  in  the 
same  ship  with  me."  This  was  in  the  cabin  of  the  yacht,  at 
the  door  of  which  the  Dtic  de  Duras  was  exercising  his  old 
office  of  Premier  Gentiihomme  de  la  Ghambn,  and  as  I  was 
going  out  he  told  me  that  the  King  bad  declined  to  see  M.  de 
Liancourt.  M.  de  Duras's  own  appearance  there  in  that 
ofBce  was  sufficiently  singular.  He  had  held  it  before  the 
Kevolution,  and  was  in  attendance  on  Louis  XYI.  when  the 
mob  prevented  his  going  to  St.  Cloud.  He  had  emigrated, 
and  had  been  appointed  to  the  same  office  by  Louis  XVIII., 
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but  he  returned  to  France,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  this 
great  change  of  circnmstances  called  hitn  to  resume  his  dut^ 
at  the  King's  door  at  Grillon's  Hotel,  and  here  again  in  the 
yacht,  which  he  seemed  to  fall  into  as  naturally  as  if  there 
had  been  no  interruption  siuce  the  18th  April,  1791, 

Duke. — I  remember  M,  de  Liancourt's  haste  to  kiss  the  King's 
hand  was  much  ridiculed,  and,  I  think,  caricatured.  It  was  a 
Btrange  escapade  for  him,  for  the  King  and  he  bad  an  old 
grudge.     I  fancy  he  had  always  been  eccentric  and  over  busy. 

The  JhUce  in  ^pain  and  Portugal. 

StnthfleldM^e,  Octolwr  20th,  1826. 

The  i>u^  — Botalha,  like  Battle  Abbey,  was  founded  by 
King  John  L  of  Portugal  to  commemorate  his  great  victory  over 
the  King  of  Spain.  He,  like  our  Conqueror,  was  iU^timate, 
but  the  founder  of  the  reigning  family.  My  army  encamped 
there  on  the  very  anniverBary  of  the  batde  [14th  August, 
1385].*  There  was  also  some  nominal  similarity  in  the  circum- 
stances, for  there  was  then  an  alliance  between  the  Portuguese 
and  English  against  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  monks 
were  not  as  cordial  aa  I  expected.  He  then  mentioned  some 
remonstrances  and  opposition  on  their  parta  which  I  omitted 
to  note. 

He  told  as  the  history  of  the  blowing  up  of  Almeida  and 
Bremer's  t  escape.  It  was  a  great  disgrace.  CoL  Bevan  }  too 
late.  Col.  Douglas  too  soon,  §  General  Campbell's  \  regiment  of 

*  [HiB  aimj  encamped  tliere  the  night  between  the  13th  and 
14th  August.  I  think  he  Bud  that  himself  and  staff  lodged  within  the 
abhey.  His  diEpotch  of  the  14th  August  ia  dated  Aloobo^a,  and  Baya 
the  anaj  had  Birlved  there  that  morning.  A  later  dispatch  states  that 
he  marched  from  Lefrias  to  Galvarie  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  14th  to 
Alcohofa ;  Calvarie,  I  suppose,  was  adjacent  to  the  abbey,  probably  tlie 
Calvary.— 3.  W.  C] 

t  [Brenier  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Vimiera;  1  think  the  Duke 
added  that  be  was  a  very  impudent  fellow,  and  on  his  capture  asked  the 
Duke  to  lend  him  6001.— C.] 

t  [Colonel  of  the  4th  Regiment— O.] 
§  [Lieut-ColDnel  Douglas,  of  the  8th  Portuguese.— C.j 
II  [They  called  him  "  Jingly  Pat,"  or  some  such  name ;  I  fb^t  why, 
unless  it  was  from  a  trick  he  had  of  wKitUing,  which  he  would  do  intw- 
jectioDalty  in  the  midst  of  serious  natteiB.  I  had  more  than  once  busi- 
neM  to  do  with  him,  and  there  was  always  an  aocompaniment  of  whistling. 
The  Duke  was  not  satisAed  with  him  about  Almeida.— C.] 
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dragoons  taken,  &eed  by  on  iu&ntry  picket  Albaen— 
Blade's  vanity,  arrogance,  and  insnfiSciency.  He  claimed  the 
post  of  honour  and  lost  it.  "  Not  write  bisto^  because  truth 
cannot  be  told  )  "  So  I  said  to  Jomini,  and  so  I  wrote  to 
you  wben  I  told  yon  tbat  a  battle  was  like  a  ball — that  one 
remembered  one's  own  partner,  bat  knew  very  little  what 
other  couples  might  be  about ;  nor,  if  one  did,  might  it  be 
quite  decorous  to  tell  all  he  saw.  So  that,  besides  almost 
inevitable  inaccuracy,  there  was  the  risk — indeed,  the  ce> 
tainty — that  you  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  withoot 
offence  to  some,  and  perhaps  satisfying  nobody. 

He  repeated  the  ai^umente  in  &vour  of  the  Convention  of 
Ciutra  in  the  great  and  argent  advantage  of  getting  the 
French  out  of  Portugal  at  onee,  which  by  battles  and  sieges 
mi^t  not  have  been  accomplished  in  a  whole  campaign ;  and 
all  direct  cmd  forward  movements  in  &voar  of  Spain  would 
have  been  paralysed. 

The  First  Portttgutse  Campaigti, 

General  Foy's  history  of  the  Peninsular  War,  which  jnst 
includes  the  first  of  the  Duke's  Portuguese  campaigns,  was 
mentioned — [here  unluckily  my  note  was  interrapted,  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  I  recollect  that  his  exposure  of 
Foy's  presumption  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  of  his  gross 
misstatements  of  matters  of  fact  was  very  complete,  thoo^ 
very  good  humoured  and  candid  as  to  Foy's  talents].  He 
conduded  :— 

Bnt  after  all,  though  I  admit  neither  his  conclnsions  nor  his 
statements  of  facts,  he  was  a  very  distinguished  officer.  He 
was  only  a  colonel  at  Yimiera,  though  be  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  service.  I  fancy  his  politics  kept  him  back.  He  was 
made  a  general,  I  think,  immediately  af^r.  TTiw  wife  was  a 
handsome  woman,  keeping  a  salon  and  faisaiU  lea  d&iea  ft 
Litton.  She  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  book,  thoo^ 
her  name  is  on  the  title-p^e. 

The  Qvardg  and  "  Wh^s  WindpmT 

The  Duke  often  expressed  a  hi^  opinion  of  what  we  call 
the  getUtematUy  spirit.  After  some  pleasantries  on  Cooke,  and 
dandyism,  and  so  forth,  to  which  Cooke  replied  with  great 
readiness  and  good  humour;  he  said  the  Guards  (meaning 
the  officers)  were  the  most  trouUesome  people  in  me  army 
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when  there  waa  nothing  to  be  done,  and  he  had  constant 
occasions  to  be  vexed  with  them  when  in  qaarters  ftnd  in  the 
intervals  of  active  operations,  but  when  these  recommenced, 
the  Guards  were  the  beat  soldiers  in  the  anny.  None  of 
them,  be  said,  ever  misbehaved  when  there  was  any  duty  to 
be  done.  Whites  window  would  not  ^permii  it,  [N.  B.  Whites 
window  was  at  this  time  the  fashionable  tnbunal  of  tiie 
dandies.] 

National  Clutraeteristica. 

The  national  diaracter  of  the  three  kii^oms  was  strongly 
marked  in  my  army.  I  found  the  English  regiments  always 
in  the  best  humour  when  we  were  well  supplied  with  beef; 
Uie  Irish  when  we  were  in  the  wine  countries,  and  the  Scotch 
when  the  dollars  for  pay  came  up.  This  looks  like  an  epigram, 
but  I  assure  you  it  was  a  fact,  and  qtiite  perceptible ;  but  we 
managed  to  reconcile  aU  their  tempers,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  in  our  later  campaigns,  and  especially  when 
we  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  there  never  was  an  army  in  the 
world  in  better  spirits,  better  order,  or  better  discipline.  We 
had  mended  in  discipline  every  campaign,  until  at  last 
(smiling)  I  hope  we  were  pretty  near  perfect. 

The  Ford  at  Amaye, 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  gave  me  an  instance  of  the 
importance  of  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  thoughtful  common 
sense.  He  described  his  very  critical  position  on  the  march 
before  the  battle  of  Assaye,  when  his  small  force  was 
threatened  by  an  overwhelming  deluge  of  native  cavalry,  and 
his  only  chance,  not  of  victory  only,  but  of  safety,  was  his 
getting  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river  (Eistna),  which  was 
a  few  miles  on  hia  right.  He  bad  some  of  the  best  native 
guides  that  could  be  had,  and  he  made  every  possible  etfort  to 
ascertain  whether  the  river  was  anywhere  passable,  and  all  hia 
informants  assured  him  that  it  was  noL  He  himself  could 
not  see  the  river,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  in  such  force 
that  he  could  not  send  out  to  reconnoitre.  At  last,  in  extreme 
anxiety,  he  resolved  to  see  the  river  himself,  and  accordingly, 
with  his  most  intelligent  guides,  and  an  escort  of,  I  think  he 
said,  all  his  cavalry,  he  pushed  forward  in  sight  of  the  river 
in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Assaye,  which  stood  on  the  bank  of 
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another  stream  that  ran  nearly  parallel  to  that  which  be 
wished  to  cross.  When  they  came  there,  he  again  questioned 
his  guides  about  a  passage,  which  they  still  asserted  not  to 
exist ;  hut  he  saw  through  hi£  gUss,  for  the  enemy's  cavalry 
were  so  strong  that  he  could  not  venture  to  get  closer,  one 
village  on  the  right,  or  near  hank  of  the  river,  and  another 
village  exactly  opposite  on  the  other  bank,  and  "  I  immediately 
said  to  myself  that  men  could  not  have  built  two  villagQS  so 
close  to  one  another  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream  without 
some  habitual  means  of  communication,  either  by  boats  or  a 
lord — most  probably  by  the  latter.  On  that  conjecture,  or 
rather  reasoning,  in  defiance  of  all  my  guides  and  informants, 
I  took  the  desperate  resolution,  as  it  seemed,  of  marching  for 
the  river,  and  I  was  right,  I  found  a  passage,  crossed  my 
army  over,  had  no  more  to  fear  from  the  enemy's  cloud  of 
cavalry,  and  my  army,  small  as  it  was,  was  just  enough  to 
fill  the  space  between  the  two  streams,  so  that  both  my 
flanks  were  secure,  and  tJiere  I  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  the  bloodiest,  for  tJie  numbers,  that  I  ever  saw ;  and 
this  was  all  from  my  having  the  common  sense  to  guess  that 
men  did  not  build  villages  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream 
without  some  means  of  communication  between  them.  If  I 
had  not  taken  that  sudden  resolution,  we  were,  I  assure  yoo, 
in  a  most  dangerous  predicament," 

^»  Enigma  in  Buonapart^t  Career, 

There  was  something  in  Buonaparte's  hasty  return  out  of 
Spain  [in  December  and  January,  1808-9]  that  I  have  never 
understood.  When  Moore  retr^ted,  he  followed  him  closely 
as  far  as  Benevento  and  Aatoiga.  He  had  a  greatly  superior 
force,  two  to  one  he  gave  out ;  and  I  should  have  thought^  as 
he  was  afterwards  bo  anxious  de  se  /rotter  against  me,  be 
would  at  that  time  have  been  still  more  anxious  to  have  per- 
sonally performed  his  threat  of  driving  the  leopards  into  the 
sea ;  but  he  stopped,  all  of  a  sudden,  committed  the  command 
of  the  armies  to  Soult,  who  pushed  Moore  as  hard  as  he 
could,  while  Buonaparte  returned  to  Valladohd,  where  he 
remained  a  week  or  ten  days,  doing  nothing  that  we  know  of 
while  Soult  was  following  Moore ;  and  I  think  it  was  about 
the  very  day  that  the  battle  of  Corunna  was  fought  that  Buona- 
parte set  out  from  Valladohd  for  France,  riding  post  through 
Spain,  and  making  a  wonderfully  rapid  journey  to  Pans. 
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The  reason  given  for  all  this  was  that  be  had  receivecl 
news  of  the  Mid  disposition  of  Anstria,  which  rendered  his 
presence  in  Pans  very  urgent;  but  that  does  not  explain 
his  q^uitting  his  army  at  Astorga,  at  the  moment  that  it  had 
come  in  contact  with  Moore,  and  it  was  clear  they  must  soon 
fight  a  regular  battle ;  and  his  returning  to  waste,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  he  set  out  for  Paris. 
Was  he  disinclined  de  se  frotter  against  Moore }  Did  he  wish 
that  Soult  should  try  what  stuff  our  people  wwe  made  of 
before  he  risked  his  own  great  reputation  against  us  1  or  did 
he  despair  of  driving  us  out  of  Conuina  1  and  was  the  bad 
news  from  Vienna  (he  generally  kept  bad  news  a  profound 
secret)  now  invented  or  promulgated  to  excuse  his  evident 
reluctance  to  follow  us  up  ?  I  cannot  account  for  his  not 
having  subtracted  from  the  three  weeks  he  spent  in  Spain 
after  his  return  from  Astorga,  and  the  three  months  that, 
I  think,  he  spent  at  Paris,  ludf-a-dozen  days  for  so  great  an 
object  as  a  victory  over  the  English  won  by  himself  in  person. 
My  own  notion  is  that  he. was  not  sure  of  the  victory.  He 
was  certainly  at  that  time  greatly  displeased  with  Talleyrand, 
and  made  him  a  schu  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  ;  and  it  is  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  the  extreme  haste  of  his  return  may 
have  had  some  political  cause,  foreign  or  internal ;  but  even 
this  does  not  explain  my  difficulty  of  why  he  did  not  in 
person  attack  Moore,  or,  at  all  events,  why  he  was  not  rather 
with  the  army  the  ten  days  that  he  lingered  at  YaUadolid. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 

1827. 

Lord  Liverpool's  last  ninem— Death  of  the  Duke  of  York— Conning'f 
AccesdoD  to  Power— Political  Erenta  in  1827— George  IV.  lod 
Canning— The  Conynghams— tiatholic  Emandpation — Peel  and  &d- 
ning — The  Corn  Lavra — Weill^lon  and  Peel — Power  of  the  Aristoctac; 
in  P<diticfi — Canning's  Independence — Ur.  Croker's  Anxiety  to  effect  a 
Junction  with  the  moderate  Whigs — Jealousy  of  Feel — Ur.  CnA«  is 
elected  for  Dublin  Unlveruty — F6t«  at  Boyle  Fann — The  sommer  of 
1827 — Illness  and  Death  of  Canning — Subsequent  l^^otJations — Lrad 
Goderich  end  his  MinisDy — Early  Predictions  of  its  Fulnre. 

The  year  1827  marked  at  once  the  cnhninating  point  and 
the  close  of  Canning'a  career.  Scarcely  had  he  realized  the 
most  ambitious  of  his  dreams  when  death  summoned  him 
to  reliuqnish  the  power  which  he  had  attained,  by  meam 
Uiat  his  warmest  admirers  were  not  always  prepared  to 
defend.  For  years  previonsly,  he  had  looked  forwaitl  witi 
confidence  to  filling  the  ofl3ce  of  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
and  when  Lord  Liverpool  was  seized  with  the  illness  from 
which  be  never  recovered.  Canning  saw  that  his  oppoi> 
tnnity  had  come.  The  Eldon  section  of  the  Tory  party, 
with  Peel  and  Wellington,  were  opposed  to  bis  plana,  bat 
with  eqnal  art  and  determination,  he  swept  aside  every 
impediment  in  his  path  to  success.  The  narrative  of  tbe 
political  events  of  that  time  has  often  been  written,  though 
never  perhaps  with  all  the  clearness  and  fulness  that  could 
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be  deaired.  Mr.  Cioker's  letters  contain  mach  that  will  be 
of  value  to  the  historian  who  may  hereafter  undertake  the 
taak.  He  was  consulted  on  almost  all  sides  at  every  stage 
of  the  negotiations,  and  he  coold  see,  from  his  peculiarly 
advantageous  point  of  view,  a  good  deal  that  was  hidden  from 
the  persons  more  directly  and  more  nearly  concerned  in 
the  moves  that  were  being  mada  He  was,  it  will  be 
observed,  vei7  anxious  that  Canning  should  bring  himself 
to  act  cordially  with  Wellington  and  Peel,  but  this  was 
impracticable  for  many  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
Canning  was  resolved  to  be  in  the  foremost  plac^  while 
neither  Wellington  nor  Peel  was  willing  to  see  him  there. 
Canning's  superior  generalship  carried  the  day — thanks, 
partially,  to  the  influence  he  had  already  acquired  over  the 
King. 

The  Conyngham  family  wore,  on  their  side,  rendered 
friendly  to  Canning  by  the  appointment  which  he  secured  for 
Lord  Conyngham  of  the  Chamberlainship,  and  for  Lady 
Conyngham's  son  of  an  Under-Secretaryship  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  had  also  shown  a  most  friendly  dispoeition 
towards  Mr.  C.  R  Sumner,  the  tutor  of  Lady  Conyngham's 
son,  who  was  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Winchester.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  careful  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
Madame  de  Lieven  and  Sir  WiUiam  Knighton.  With  these 
powerful  forces  in  his  favour,  unpopularity  at  Court  was  no 
longer  an  element  which  it  was  requisite  for  him  to  take  into 
account. 

The  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  embarrassing, 
but  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Cannii^  that  this  also  mi^t 
be  disposed  of  without  difficulty.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
prepared  to  undertake  not  to  bring  the  subject  forward  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  King,  but  he  began  by  advising  the  King 
to  form  an  Administration  based  upon  his  own  views,  of 
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oppoeition  to  the  Catholics,  believing,  o&  a  critic  who  is 
iiBually  allowed  to  be  impartial*  has  said,  "  such  a  Govern* 
ment  to  be  impoaeible,  and  also  convinced  that  if  poaedUe  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  State."  Few  of  Canning'B  avowed 
assailants  have  pronounced  upon  him  a  harsher  sentence  than 
this.  The  result  of  the  carefully  coueidered  series  of  steps 
was  that  Canning  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasoiy,  and 
Wellington  and  Peel,  acting  with  the  anti-Catholic  party 
generally,  resigned  their  offices.  Special  efibrta  were  made 
by  A&.  Croker  to  persuade  Feel  to  remain  with  Canning,  and 
Peel  was  at  one  time  deposed  to  take  that  coiirse ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  remarked,t  "between  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Peel  there  existed  an  antipathy:  th^  disliked  eadi  other; 
Mr.  Canning  was  jealous  of  Mr.  Feel,  and  Mr.  Peel  was  a 
little  envious  of  Mr.  Canning."  Thus  repulsed  by  his  old 
political  associates.  Canning  sought  support  fiom  the  'Wbigit 
and  found  them  ready  enough  to  join  him,  with  the  impor- 
tant exception  of  Lord  Grey,  who  remained  hostile,  and  dis- 
charged barbed  arrows  at  the  new  Prime  Minister,  every  one 
of  which  rankled  deeply  in  the  wound.  The  Tories  attacked 
him  severely,  and  the  reproaches  which  he  had  to  endure  for 
treachery  towards  his  former  friends  undoubtedly  affected 
him  deeply,  and  increased  the  tll-health  &om  which  he  had  long 
been  suffering.  "He  could  not  possibly  disguise  firom  him- 
self," remarked  an  acute  political  observer  of  the  time,)  "  the 
humiliating  truth  that  he  had  formed  a  coalition  with  that 
party  and  those  persons  against  whom  he  bad  been  sincerely 
and  victoriously  eng^ed  during  bis  whole  political  life  upon 


*  Sir  George  Comewidl  Lewis ;  the  '  Adminietrations  of  Great  Biifaun,' 
p.  443. 

t  'Life  of  Lord  Geo^  Beutinck'  (1862),  p.  286. 

X  In  the  Qaarterly  Review,  vol.  zliv.  1631,  p.  262.  Thli  article,  ft 
may  be  as  well  to  state,  wm  not  written  ly  Hi.  Cnker. 
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every  question  of  importance,  the  single  one  excepted,  apon 
which  neither  he  nor  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  tty  that 
strength  against  the  known  opinions  of  tiie  King,  and  the 
undoubted  feeling  of  the  country." 

In  four  short  months,  the  rule  of  Canning  was  ended  by 
death,  and  for  a.  little  more  than  five  months,  his  successor, 
Lord  Goderich  passed  a  harassed  life,  amid  perpetual  brawls 
and  disagreements ;  dissatisfied  with  his  colleagues,  his  col- 
leagues dissatisfied  with  him ;  a  perpetual  cloud  of  resignations 
in  the  air,  and  a  battJa  incessantly  rising  ovei'  personal 
"  claims  "  which  the  Premier  was  tpo  weak  a  man  either  to 
quell  or  to  reconcUe.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  pitiable  figure 
to  be  seen  in  the  whole  of  political  history.  When,  at  last, 
fairly  badgered  oat  of  ofBce,  Lord  Goderich  went  to  take  leave 
of  the  King,  it  was  said  that  he  burst  out  crying,  and  that 
the  King  offered  him  his  pocket  handkerchief* — an  incident 
which  brought  this  ludicrous  mti'acte  to  an  appropriate 
termination. 

Mr.  Croker's  diaty  and  letters  explain  in  detail  much  that 
has  hitherto  been  in  doubt,  or  has  been  known  only  in 
a  general  form.  His  record  of  the  year  begins  with  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of-  York,  who  was  attacked  with  gout  and 
dropsy  in  December,  1826.  The  King  went  to  see  his 
brother  twice,  and  was  much  aifected. 

Afr.  Croker  to  Lord  Hertford. 


He  sent  to-day  for  Taylorf  and  Stephenson,  who  had  not 
seen  him  for  some  days,  and  said,  "  I  feel  I  am  dying  and 
have  sent  for  you  to  bid  you  good  bye."    He  then  appeared 

•  '  ColchcBter  CorreBpondonce,'  iii.  540. 

t  [Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  who  had  been  tho  Duke  of  York's  militar; 
sccrctiuy,  and  had  nlso  act«d  as  amfinucnaifi  for  George  III.  when  blindness 
first  overtook  him.] 
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to  move  his  lips  as  if  in  prayer,  and  then  made  a  motion  with 
his  head  as  if  to  bow  Uiem  away ;  so,  at  least,  his  servant 
interpreted  the  gesture,  and  they  retired.  He  did  not  tahe 
their  hands. 

Princess  Sophia  ie,  tliey  say,  confined  at  home  by  illness. 
HI  she  may  be,  poor  thing,  but  I  believe  she  stays  away 
because  it  is  painful,  and  useless,  and  injurious  to  both  that 
she  should  see  her  brother.  She  saw  him  yesterday,  and  he 
held  her  hand  half  an  hour  without  speaking. 

The  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex  are  constantly  in  the 
house,  but  have  not  seen  him  these  two  or  three  days. 

To  Lord  Hertford. 

Zvamij  6th,  1827. 

The  scene  is  clewed,  and  the  most  kind  and  best  tuitured  of 
Princes  is  no  more.  I  need  not  tell  yon  any  particulan — the 
papers  are  full  of  them. 

He  was  fully  sensible  to  noon  at  least,  as  at  that  hour  he 
insisted  that  his  legs  should  be  dressed,  and  expressed  scone 
impatience  at  the  delay  which,  he  saw,  was  intentional 

The  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex  were  in  the  ante-room, 
and  both  showed  very  much  of  good  feeling.  Taylor  went  off 
to  the  King  with  the  melancholy  tidings,  and  is  not  yet  come 
back,  BO  that  we  are  in  doubt  what  bis  Mf^esty  will  do  about 
the  mourning. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Duke's  death,  his  guns  and  pistols 
were  sold  at  Chiistie'a.  Mr.  Croker  estimated  that  they  had 
cost  about  4000/,,  for  there  were  "  four-score  fowling-pieces 
and  as  many  cases  of  pistols."  What  they  brou^t  in  the 
auction  room  he  does  not  state.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
succeeded  the  King's  brother  as  Commander-in-Chief,  but 
the  King  himself  desired  to  fill  that  position,  and  was  only 
deterred  from  his  purpose  by  the  unusually  vigorous  remon- 
strances of  Lord  Liverpool.  George  IV.  was  far  &om  being  in 
vigorous  health,  and  there  seeemed  a  probability  that  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  his  brother,  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  succeed 
him.    '■  He  had"  wrote  Mr.  Croker  to  a  friend,  "  some  affec- 
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tioD  in  hifi  1^,  and  the  itehing  is  so  troublesome  that  be 
cannot  help  scratching  tmnaelf  to  pieces.  His  1^,  &om  bis 
ankles  to  bis  knees,  are  sore  (not  broken)  from  the  operation 
of  hia  own  nails." 

The  Com  Laws  were  again  brought  before  the  House  by 
Caunii^,  who  proposed  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale,  the  duty  on 
com  being  increased  or  diminished  as  the  price  fell  or  rosa 
Huskisson  had  suggested  the  device,  and  before  Lord  Liver- 
pool's illness  he  had  fully  approved  of  it.  But  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  allow  Huskisson  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  he  had  aroused  among  the 
country  party.  In  writing  to  Peel,  Mr.  Croker  epeaks  of 
"  your  "  resolutions,  but  in  reality  Peel  opposed  them.  His 
anticipation  with  regard  to  the  opposition  the  Bill  would  have 
to  meet  with  was,  of  course,  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent 
events. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Fed, 

March  iBt,  1827. 
DsakFeel, 
I  should  have  seen  you  had  I  not  been  confined  ever  since 
Sunday,  but  my  cold  is  better,  and  I  shall  go  to  the  House  to- 
morrow, or  to-night  if  wanted. 

I  hear  from  the  people  who  have  called  upon  me  that  the 
opposition  to  your  Com  Eeaolutions  (if  fhcy  are  to  make  any 
sensible  alteration)  will  be  very  great,  particularly  in  the 
Upper  House,  where  anything  under  70g.  will  be,  they  say, 
rejected ;  this  may  be  an  exa^erfttion,  but,  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  opposition  gathering  in  the  Lords  which 
will  be  fomudable. 

I  dare  say  that  your  Eesolutions  are  reasonable,  but  yon 
will  find  your  noble  auditors  Mwreasonable. 

I  think  it  right  Uiat  you  should  know  this ;  although  I  do 
not  think  that  it  can  have  any  effect  on  your  measures,  it 
may  have  on  your  speeches. 

Yours  affectionately, 

J.  W.  0. 
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Lord  Liverpool  was  first  incapacitated  by  an  attack  of 
paralysis  and  apoplexy  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  for 
several  weeks  the  Government  remained  with  only  a  nominal 
head. 

JVom  Mr.  Cfri^er^s  Diary, 

Saturday,  F<h.  VJth,  1827. — ^Lord  Liverpool  was  this  morn- 
ing struck  with  an  apoplectic  or  paralytic  attack  at  Fife 
House.  He  had  received  his  post  letters  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  had  opened  them  with  his  two  private  secretaries — 
a  few  which  be  wished  to  consider  he  took  away  with  him 
into  the  room  where  he  generally  brealdastsd.  This  was  a 
little  after  ten.  The  servant  who  took  in  break&st  observed 
that  he  was  sitting  in  rather  an  unusual  way,  and  had  not 
spoken  to  him,  but  did  not  suspect  that  anything  was  amiss, 
and  he  left  the  breakfast,  but  a  considerable  time  having 
elapsed,  the  servant  went  in  ^ain,  and  found  him  extended 
on  the  door  without  sense  or  (apparently)  life.  It  happened 
that  his  physician,  Dr.  Driver,  was  in  the  House  at  the  time. 
He  was  immediately  called  in  and  bled  him.  Sir  Henty 
Halford  was  also  sent  for.  Dubious  whether  the  disease  was 
of  a  fatal  character  or  a  mere  temporary  attack,  those  about 
Lord  Liverpool  resolved  to  keep  the  matter  secret  as  long  as 
they  could,  and  succeeded  wonderfully,  for  it  was  not  known 
even  to  the  Ministers  till  between  one  or  two. 

Sir  William  Knighton  has  been  some  days  seriously  ill  in 
Hanover  Square,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Arbuthnot 
went  to  him  to  consult  as  to  the  mode  of  communicating  this 
melancholy  event  to  the  King.  Sir  W.,  and  indeed  every  one 
else,  was  very  anxious  that  the  Duke  should  go,  but  he  posi- 
tively refused.  Ho  said  it  was  not  his  business,  and  that  on 
no  occasion  did  he  wish  to  do  what  was  not  his  business,  but 
particularly  he  would  not  so  in  a  case  like  this.  He  proposed, 
and  it  was  settled  by  such  of  the  Ministers  as  were  at  hand, 
that  Peel,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  t^e  Home  Department,  was 
the  fittest  person  to  go  down.  A  messenger  was  despatched 
to  Brighton  about  half-past  two  to  break  the  matter  to  the 
King,  and  Peel  followed  about  five. 

I  dined  at  the  Speaker's  second  official  dinner,  where  there 
was  not  only  no  grief,  but  not  even  a  decent  pensiveness.  In 
short,  no  one  seemed  to  think  or  care  about  poor  Lord  Liver- 
pool.    I  sat  next  Wilmot  Horton.      He  seemed  to  think  that 
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Gannmg'a  health,  habita,  and  taste  would  all  render  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  Siist  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  how  he 
can  he  anytiiing  else,  or  how  anybody  else  can  be  placed  in 
these  offices  as  tbingB  are  now  tarcumstanced.  Two  months 
ago, -before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  anny,  he  might  have  been  made  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  but  I  look  upon  it  as  now  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Some  weeks  f^,  when  some  one,  I  foi^t  who, 
was  expressing  how  much  the  Dnke's  appointment  (to  the 
Horse  Guards)  had  increased  his  weight  and  diminished  that 
of  Canning,  I  said,  what  I  am  now  confirmed  in  thinking, 
that  it  was  quite  the  reverse,  as  it  removed  Canning'a  only 
rival  for  the  situation  of  Prime  Minister  to  a  place  wmch  was 
so  appropriate  to  him,  that  he  could  not  leave  it  even  to  be 
First  Minister. 

Lord  Liverpool  had  spoken  the  night  before  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  not  so  clear  as  usual.  Lady  Isabella  Blachford, 
who  tilled  to  pay  Mrs.  Croker  a  morning  visit  at  Kensington 
before  the  thing  wax  knovm,  said  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  made 
a  strange  speech  the  night  before  about  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  and  had  called  her  "  a  worthy  and  deserving  object." 
I  daresay  that  he  was  already  a  litUe  confused,  yet  next 
morning,  half  an  hour  before  he  fell,  his  secretaries  did  not 
see  any  difference  in  his  mind  or  manner.* 

Saiiday,  Feb.  18(A,  1827. — ^Aa  I  came  into  town  from  Ken- 
sington, I  called  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  I  found  . 
at  breakfast.  After  a  few  words  about  some  other  business, 
we  began  to  talk  of  the  state  of  afiairs.  He  was  quite  open 
and  confidential,  and  his  views  were,  what  they  always  are, 
clear,  moderate,  and  generous.  He  said  that  idl  he  wanted 
was  to  keep  the  Government  together,  not  merely  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  for  that  of  the  country,  for  that  "  after  them  cornea 
chaos."  I  said  that  a  few  weeks  ago  that  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy,  as  all  pretensions  might  have  been  per- 
suaded to  give  way  to  him,  and  all  parties  in  the  Cabinet 
might  without  dishonour  have  united  under  him,  but  that  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  his  late  appointment  seemed  to  render 
any  arrangement  of  that  kind  impossible. 

He  said  at  once,  and  in  his  frankest  manner,  "  Yes,  yes,  I 
am  in  my  proper  place,  in  the  place  to  which  I  was  destined 
by  my  trade.  I  am  a  soldier,  and  am  in  my  place  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  as  the  Chancellor,  who  is  a  lawyer,'is  in  his  place 
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on  tiie  Woolsack.  We  have  each  of  ub  a  trade,  and  are  in  onr 
proper  position  when  we  are  exercising  it"  This  encouiaged 
me  to  say  that  I  thoi^t  the  way — the  beat  way — ^I  feared 
the  only  way — of  keeping  ua  together  was  to  make  Canning 
Minister,  and  to  give  Bobinson  the  Foreign  Of&ce,  with,  if 
they  wanted  assistance  in  the  Lords,  a  peerage.  This,  1 
said,  would  make  the  least  change,  and  would,  I  thought, 
answer  all  expectations,  provided  Mr.  Canning  should  engage 
to  take  the  Government  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Lord  Liverpool  had  held  it. 

The  Duke  seemed  to  assent  to  what  I  said  about  Mr. 
Canning,  but  to  doubt  about  Robinson  ;  and  he  asked,  gene- 
rally and  without  making  any  distinction  as  to  the  pomte  of 
my  proposition,  whether  I  thought  Peel  would  assent  to  that 
arrangement  ?  I  said  I  did  not  know,  but  that  I  thought  hi 
ovffht ;  that  I  was  sure  it  was  the  course  which  would  ensurt 
his  becoming  Minister  in  due  time.  The  Duke  spoke  hand- 
somely of  Canning  in  all  their  personal  intercourse,  and 
seems  inclined  if  possible  to  go  on  with  him,  but  I  see  that 
he  doubts  Canning's  prudence,  and  fears  the  restlessness  of  his 
disposition. 

I  said  that  I  agreed  wi^  him  that  the  Foreign  OfGce  would 
be  a  severe  trial,  and  perhaps  too  high  a  step  for  Robinson, 
and  that  I  threw  it  out  only  because  it  would  make  the  least 
displacement,  as  he  and  Canning  would  only  have  to  change 
sides  of  Downing  Street  Palmerston,  I  thought,  would  be 
a  better  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  had  not  yet  been  in  the 
Cabinet;  Bobinson,  after  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
could  not  be  well  postponed  to  Palmerston,  and  as  he, 
Palmerston,  had  made  no  difBculty  about  Robinson's  present 
position,  I  thought  it  likely  that  he  would  make  none  as  to 
my  projKised  arrangement,  which  would  be  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  the  status  quo.  If  once  we  began  a  genend  move, 
I  agreed  with  him  that  chaos  was  not  far. off. 

Some  time  after  this,  while  matters  were  still  in  suspense. 
Peel  called  on  me  at  the  Admiislty  (as  he  often  did)  to  as)> 
me  to  take  a  walk.  I  had  told  him  all  along  of  what  I  had 
said  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  above  occasion,  and 
some  other  accidental  meetings,  and  though  he  never  made  any 
direct  declaration,  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would 
acquiesce,  if  the  Duke  did,  in  Canning's  promotion.  This  was 
strongly  confirmed  during  this  walk.  Huskisson,  who  was 
Canning's' a/(er  ego,  had  been  ill  and  confined  to  his  houst-. 
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and  Peel  proposed  that  we  should  begin  by  paying  him  a 
visit  at  Somerset  House,  which  we  did,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  cordial ;  and  to  ijiose  who  know  Peel's  very  peeuiiar 
manners,  this  volunteered  visit  and  cordiality  at  that  moment 
will  be  conclusive  that  he  had  then  no  idea  of  separating  him- 
self from  Canning.  After  we  had  paid  a  long  and  cheerful 
visit  to  Huskisson,  we  pursued  our  walk  over  Waterloo  and 
Westminster  Bridges,  and  through  the  parks,  talking  of 
various  matters,  and  now  and  then  of  the  crisis  in  which  we 
were,  Just  as  we  got  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  Constitution 
Hill,  our  talk  about  the  latter  had  grown  more  explicit,  and 
we  were  discussing  in  a  light  problematical  n^ay  ^e  course 
that  different  members  of  the  Cabinet  might  take  if  Canning 
was  placed  at  the  bead.  I  mentioned  Lord  Westmoreland  as 
likely  to  resist.  Peel  pooh-poohed  that  difficulty.  We  were 
just  then  opposite  to  Lord  I^don's,  and  pointing  to  bis  house, 
I  said,  "Would  he  stay,"  upon  which  Peel  squeezed  my  arm 
tightly  under  his,  and  said,  "he  mil  if  I  do!'  I  had,  and 
could  have,  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Peel  bad  no  disindina- 
tion  to  such  an  arrangement — the  squeeze  of  the  arm  seemed 
to  say,  "  I  have  settled  all  that."  I  never  heard,  and  Canning 
told  me  thathe  never  knew,  what  hadjjhanged  Peel's  disposition 
— for  a  change  be,  like  me,  thought  it  was.  Peel  never  again 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  I  was  as  ignorant  of  and  as  much 
surprised  at  his  resignation,  indeed  more  so  than  the  public, 
and  up  to  that  time  I  bad  taken  no  part  in  the  afiair,  and  I 
don't  think  I  had  even  seen  Canning  in  private.  I  never 
mentioned  the  subject  to  the  Duke  because  I  did  not  think  he 
had  treated  me  with  confidence  in  not  telling  me  his  change 
of  opinion ;  but  his  kindness  to  me  continued  not  only  un- 
altered, but  I  might  say  was  increased,  and  I  really  believe 
that  be  did  not  wish  that  I  should  resign,  which  if  he  bad 
mixed  me  up  in  the  matter  I  probably  must  have  done,  though 
certainly  not  for  Peel's  reasons,  as  /  could  not  object  to 
Canning's  former  inclination  to  Catholic  emancipation,  as  I 
was  in  the  same  category.  So  was  Lord  Melville ;  and  why 
he  went  I  never  could  guess — I  suspect  that  there  must  have 
been  some  old  grudge  between  him  and  Canning. 

March  X&th. — Dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peel.  I  fear  tiiat 
he  is  quite  indisposed  to  serving  under,  not  Canning  he  says, 
but  a  Catholic  Premier.  He  would  like  the  Duke  or  Lord 
Bathurst,  or  even  Lord  Melville.  I  observed  to  him  that 
Lord  Melville  was  a  Catholic. 
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Mr,  Croker  fa  Lord  Hertford. 

Uandi  271b,  18ST. 

Od  Friday  evening  Lord  Liverpool  showed  the  first 
Bymptoms  of  political  recollection,  and  again  on  Saturday 
evening.  He  asked  after  the  result  of  the  Catholic  Qnesdoii, 
and  then  added  in  a  faint  voice,  "  who  succeeds  1 "  Lady 
Liverpool  told  him  of  the  King's  forhearance,  and  expressed 
her  own  hope  that  he  would  be  soon  able  to  do  bnsinees.  He 
said,  "  No,  no,  not  I — too  weak — too  weak."*  After  this  he 
relapsed  into  unconsciousness.  This,  however,  relieves 
Ministers  from  the  silence  to  ■which  delicacy  to  Lord  L 
had  imposed  npon  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  King 
will  be  spoken  to  in  a  day  or  two.  Canning  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Granville  and  the  Lievena  go  to  Windsor  to-day. 

Mr.  Suskisson  to  Mr.  Croker. 


Mt  D£A£  Cbokeb, 

I  was  at  your  door  about  half  an  hour  ago,  but  found  no 
admission,  I  therefore  conclude  tiiat  you  are  gone  to  Kea- 
sii^ton,  and  your  servants  to  bed. 

Canning  has  so  many  engagements  to-morrow  (besides  tiie 
probability  of  having  to  wait  upon  the  King)  that  he  cannot 
name  any  time ;  but  he  desired  me  to  say  that,  if  you  ^ 
call  in  Downing  Street,  taking  your  chance,  he  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  you. 

He  does  not  ask  to  see  Lord  Hertford  (though  it  would 
afford  him  great  pleasure  to  have  an  opportmuty)  for  tw 
reasons :  1st.  He  is  under  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  time ;  and  2nd.  He  does  not  wish  to  do  anything 
which  might  be  misconstrued  into  an  attempt  to  canvas  in 
support  of  the  King's  right  to  name  the  individual  who  is  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Administration.  It  is  against  this  rigH 
that  the  present  effort  is  directed.  The  King,  yon  may  rely 
upon  it,  feels  this,  and  not  the  Catholic  Question,  to  be  tbe 
only  question  at  issue  in  the  present  struggle ;  and  they  will 
find  themselves  much  mistaken  who  expect  to  overcome  that 

*  ["  He  had  been  ezceedlDgly  haressed  for  the  wholo  of  tbe  Uit  two 
yoaiB  by  the  intrigues  then  cuTjping  on."— OoltAater  Diary,  uL  p.  477.] 
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iiapression,  or  to  dictate  to  the  feelings  by  which  it  has  been 
80  strongly  excited.  When  C.  left  the  "King  this  evening, 
H.M.  was  apprized  of  the  fiill  extent  of  the  difficulties  thrown 
in  his  way.  This  knowledge  has  only  confirmed  the  King's 
determination  not  to  yield  to  them;  and  I  think  yon  will 
agree  with  me  that  with  the  King  resolved  to  be  firm,  Mr.  C 
is  not  likely  to  desert  the  duty  which  H.M.  has  imposed  upon 

him, 

Every  truly  yours, 

W.  HUSKISSON. 

Mr.  Cannii^'s  efforts  to  create  a  Ministry  were  impeded  by 
many  circumstaQces,  and  Mr.  Croker  was  apparently  desirous 
that  be  should  not  increase  his  difficulties  by  disr^arding  the 
influence  of  the  great  territorial  lords,  who  exercised  so  great 
a  sway  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  consequently  over  the 
Government,  before  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832.  It  was  with  a 
view  of  reminding  him  of  this  power,  which  necessarily  had. 
to  be  reckoned  with,  that  the  next  letter  was  written.  The 
allusion  in  the  latter  part  of  Canning's  letter  was  probably 
aimed  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  bat  it  has  always  been 
understood  that  "  insult,"  if  there  were  any,  was  o&red  by 
Canning  to  Wellington. 

Mr.  Cfroker  to  Mr.  CaTmmg. 

April  3tA,  1827. 

Deab  Mb.  Cassiso, 
Some  gentlemen  and  particularly  onr  friend  Sir  George 
talk  so  slightingly  of  Bltie-^ribbands  that  I  think  it  right  to 
send  you  a  memorandum  which  will  show  you,  in  one  view, 
how  impossible  it  is  to  do  anything  satisfactory  towards  a 
Government  in  this  country  without  the  help  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. I  know  that  you  must  be  well  aware  of  this,  yet  the 
following  summary  may  not  be  useless  to  you,  though  I  know 
that  it  is  imperfect. 

Yours,  dear  Canning, 

Most  truly, 

J.  W.  C. 
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Number  of  membeis  returned  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  by 
the  influence  of  some  of  the  Peers : — 

Tories — Lord  Lonsdale  9,  Lord  Hertford  8,  Duke  of  Rutland 
6,  Duke  of  Newcastle  5,  Lord  Yarbro'  (for  W.  Holmes)  5, 
Lord  Fowis  4,  Lord  Falmouth  4,  Lord  Anglesey  4,  Lord 
Aylesbury  4,  Lord  Hadnor  3,  Duke  of  Nortttiimberland  4, 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  4,  Marqols  of  Stafford  3,  Duke  of  Bucks 
(2)  3,  Lord  MouQt-Edgcumbe  4 — 70;  besides  at  least  twelve  or 
fourteen  who  have  each  two  seats,  say  26 — 96. 

Whigs — Lord  Fitzwilliam  8,  Lord  Darlington  7,  Duke  of 
Devon  7,  Duke  of  Norfolk  6,  Lord  Groavenor  6,  Duke  of 
Bedford  4,  Lord  Carrington  4—42 ;  with  about  half  a  dozen 
who  have  each  a  couple  of  seats,  12 — 54. 

Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Croker. 

April  3rd,  1827. 

Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  consider  the  King  as 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Tory  aristocracy  as  his  ftither, 
or  rather  as  George  II.  was  in  the  Imnds  of  the  Whigs  ?  If  so, 
George  III.  reigned,  and  Mr.  Pitt  (both  fothor  and  son) 
administered  the  Oovemment  in  vain. 

I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  real  vigour  of  the  Crown  when 
it  chooses  to  put  forth  ita  own  strength,  and  I  am  not  with- 
out some  reliance  on  the  body  of  the  people. 

And  whether  in  or  oat  of  office  (an  alternative  infinitely 
more  indiflerent  to  me  than  yon  perlwpe  imagine,  and  with  the 
inclination  of  my  choice,  if  anything  to  the  latter)  I  will  not 
act  (as  I  never  have  acted)  as  the  tool  of  any  confederacy, 
however  powerful ;  nor  will  I  submit  to  insult  (without 
resenting  it  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability)  from 
any  member  of  such  confederacy,  be  he  who  be  may. 

There  are  my  opinions.  They  are  purely  defensive  ones, 
but  tiiere  are  limits  beyond  which  defence  cannot  be  purely 
passive. 

Yours, 
C. 
Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Canning. 

[Sunedite.] 

I  really  did  not  mean  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  list 
of  the  anstocratical  members,  nor  do  I  surmise  that  they  have, 
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at  this  moment,  any  peculiar  influence  vith  the  King,  for  I 
positively  know  notiung  of  any  of  the  opinions  except  what  I 
hear  in  the  streets,  into  which  I  seldom  go,  and  excepting  also 
those  of  one  person  whom  I  mentioned  to  you.  All  I  meant 
to  do  was  to  show,  in  one  view,  how  powerTul  the  ^istocracy 
is,  and  how  necessary  it  ia  to  have  a  fair  proportion  on  the 
side  of  a  Government.  Ton  will  observe  that  I  included  the 
Whigs  as  well  as  the  Tories,  and  I  reckon  Lord  Seaford's  and 
Lord  Whamcliffe's  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  older 
peers,  and  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  and  a  very  important 
one  it  is,  that  the  old  Tory  and  the  steady  Whig  aristocracies 
have  at  least  150  members  in  the  ^ouse  of  Commons,  not  by 
influence  or  connection,  but  by  direct  nomination,  and  that 
no  Government  which  did  not  divide  them  could  stand  for 
any  length  of  time.  I  think  the  peers,  &c,,  who  are  not 
either  old  Tories  or  old  Whiga  may  have  about  a  dozen 
members. 

I  assure  yon,  on  my  honour,  that  I  never  heard  anything 
like  insult  or  even  disrespect  towards  you,  but  I  really  know 
little  of  what  folks  are  saying  or  doing ;  for  except  the  one 
person  I  have  already  alluded  to,  I  have  not  had  a  conversa- 
tion, much  less  any  confidential  communications  is  to  the  line 
of  politics  that  any  one  waa  likely  to  adopt ;  my  r^ard  and 
gratitude  to  tJie  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  first  brought  me 
forward  in  public  life — my  private  love  for  Peel — and  my 
respect  and  admiration  for  you,  made  and  make  me  most 
anxious  that  yon  should  all  hold  together.  Neither  political 
gratitude  nor  private  friendship  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  in 
such  a  union  your  present  and  relative  station  entitles  you  to 
expect  UiG  lead,  and  that  such  an  arrangement  would  afford 
the  best  chance  of  keeping  the  Government  together.  At 
least,  so  I  think ;  and  these  have  been  long  my  opinions ; 
but  I  feci  that  it  is  almost  presumptuous  in  me  to  have  opinions 
on  such  subjects.  I  have  no  political  weight,  either  personal 
or  official ;  and  although  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  my  friends 
kept  together,  and  would  do  anything  within  my  humble 
means  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  I  have  not  the  vanity 
to  suppose  that  I  can  conduce  to  it,  otJierwise  than  by  saying 
as  I  always  have  done,  that  in  my  private  intercourse  with 
each,  I  had  never  seen  any  thing  bat  good-will  and  generous 
sentiments  towards  the  other  two. 

I  have  been  betrayed  into  this  rather  riffmarolish  note  by 
an  expression  in  your  note  which  seemed  to  imply  that  1  knew 
VOL.  I.  2  b 
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or  apprehended  some  hitch  in  the  progress  of  the  antuig&- 
ment  which  I  moat  wish  to  see — and  I  hope  yoa  will  fo^ve 
my  tediousness. 

Yours,  dear  Mr.  Canning, 

Most  truly, 

J.  W.  C. 

Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Croker. 

April  4tfa,  1627. 
Your  list  is  good  for  imthing  without  commeataiy.     Add 
therefore,  if  you  can,  to  these  naJnes  the  price  that  GoYera' 
ment  pays  for  their  support,  in  Army,  Navy,  Church,  and 
Law,  Excise  and  Customs,  &c. 

And  then  calculate  what  number  of  unconnected  votes  the 
same  price  distributed  amongst  others  would  buy  in  the 
market  if  the  Crown  were  free  ? 

[Eneloaed  in  the  foregoing  /«fter.] 

Lord  Lonsdale  9,  Duke  of  Rutland  6,  Duke  of  Newcastle  5, 
Lord  Fowls  4,  Lord  Falmouth  4,  Lord  Anglesey  4,  Lord 
Aylesbury  4,  Duke  of  Northumberland  4,  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
4,  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  4 — 48. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Canning. 

April  6th,  182T. 

I  send  you  a  memorandum  which,  I  think,  will  surprise 
you.  The  aristocracy,  powerful  as  it  is,  does  not  enjoy  any 
great  share  of  political  o^Ux  in  t^e  House  of  Commons.  So 
that,  in  fact,  a  Qovemment  has  less  to  give  to  them,  or  take 
fix)m  them,  than  at  first  thoughts  one  would  have  supposed. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  aristocracy  is  the  v/aum  neetasarium,  or, 
at  least,  an  imdispensoMe  ingredient,  and  that  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate and  manage  it,  the  union  of  the  Duke,  Feel,  and  your- 
self is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  know  very  well  that  many  of  these  grandees  are  veiy 
unreasonable,  and  I  believe  there  has  been  too  much  indis- 
creet and  even  offensive  talk  (though  I  have  not  myself  heanl 
any),  but  indiscretions  and  offences  are,  I  suppose,  inseparable 
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from  the  ezoitement  which  a  state  of  things  like  the  present 
naturally  produces.  If  you,  Feel,  and  the  Duke  are  once 
agreed,  all  the  rest  vnU  aoou  subside  into  their  accustomed 
channels,  and  flow  along  without  even  a  murmur,  which  God 
grant 

Toms  most  sincerely, 

J.  W.  C. 


P.r^ 

Niimtwr 
afHfmbni. 

NnmbB  of  iw*  Mnnbn.  boldtng 
I^XlUalOfflv. 

LDid  Lonedale 

Lord  Hertford 

DnkflofRntlaod     

DnkeotBuob       

HolmM'8  TnutcM 

DnkearNeKcuUe 

DnkeorBeanfiirt 

LordPovii      

Loid  Ayleibmy       

I/wd  Falnvmib      

.Old  8^^^    "      '.'.             '.'. 

Lord  Bath        

Lord  8t  QfnmaiM 

LiMdSomers 

Loid  Uonnt-Edgcnmbe        ..     .. 

'llieBDlIera      

Lord  KtratTord 

Lord  Sandwich        

Jobnalon  TnistM* 

Lwd  Beverly 

DoTBet  TniBteM       

LonlPen.bK*e      

LordEielor     

LoTdlUdOOT 

DukeofLeedB 

XjOrd  rlnrtowby       

LwdDonegBl 

Brl.lgew»twTrofrteei    

9 

8 
« 

8{24> 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2{BeQketJ. 
atOwkeri 
0 

2  (Chnning,  Phillimore). 

1  (Holmes). 
!  (Nichol). 

1  (GirkbDm}. 
1  (Aibnlhnot). 

1  (CnUert). 
I  (Wallftw). 

1  (StmUmven). 

0 
0 
0 
1  (Harding). 

i 

lis 

16 

So  that  of  116  members,  returned  by  the  Toiy  aristocracy, 
only  18  hold  political  office,  and  of  those  18  no  less  than  12 
2  B  2 
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are  persons  on  whom  the  patrons  confer  that  favonr  at  the 
request  of  the  Government. 

There  are  about  30  Tory  Peers,  who  have  each  one  seat. 
Two  Tory  CommoDers  have  each  4.  Sixteen  Tory  CommonerB 
have  each  two  seats,  and  about  seventeen  Tory  Gommouers 
who  have  one  seat  each.  Total,  203 ;  in  the  hands  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Tory  aristocracy.  The  Whig  seats  are 
about  73. 

Mt.  Canning  to  Mr.  Grokxr. 

FoTdgn  Office,  Ajnil  18tb,  13ZT. 

1.  I  have  written  to  Koith  *  to  offer  birn  a  seat,  witbont  con- 
test or  expense.     What  can  I  say  more ! 

2.  It  is  a  little  too  much  to  leave  us  agrotmd  ;  and  then  to 
make  our  not  calling  for  other  help  the  condition  of  coming 
back  to  na. 

I  will  however  suspend  everjrthing  till  to-morrow. 

Ever  yours, 

G.C. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  LotoQur^ 

April  14tii,  1BZ1. 
Dbah  I/)WTHEK, 

I  hasten  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Canning  has  received  a  proof 
of  his  Mfgesty's  detennination  to  support  him,  which  will 
lead  to  moat  important  results.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  is 
declared  Lord  High-Admiral,  and  the  whole  of  the  late  Board, 
Protestants  and  all,  remain  with  his  Boyal  Highness  as  hit 
CounciL 

No  true  Tory  will  like  to  commit  himself  in  opposition  for 
two  generations,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  most  of  them  will 
consent  to  go  on  in  the  King's  service.  I  am  anxious  tiiat 
you  should  know  this  important  event  as  soon  as  possible,  bs 
I  cannot  doubt  that  such  a  mark  of  the  King's  personal  f^-' 

*  [Mr.  North  had  been  a  candidate  for  Dublin  XiiatvnAtj  agdnst  Hr. 
&oker,  diTiding  the  Conserrative  vote.] 

t  [Lord  Lowtiier  appears  frequently  at  a  later  date  in  this  cme- 
apondencfl  aa  the  Earl  of  Lonedale.  He  reaigned  hie  office  in  182T, 
declining  to  eerve  under  Hr.  Canning.] 
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inga  will  have  some  effect  on  you.  It  grieves  me  to  think 
that  in  addition  to  so  many  other  afSicting  disunions  I  should 
have  any — even  poHHeai  differences  with  you — ^terscmai  I 
hope  there  never  will  be. 

Yours  affectionately, 

J.  W.  C. 

Mr.  Groker  to  Lord  Lowther. 

April  lethj  1827. 

DeabLowtheb, 

.  Your  letter  is  a  most  sensible  and  able  one,  and  states  the 
cafle  with  great  fairness.*  I  will  only  make  one  observation, 
that  dreading  ae  you  do  Whig-men  and  ultra-Liberal  measures, 
you  ought  not  (in  strict  argument)  to  contribute  to  force  Mr. 
Canning  to  such  men  and  such  measures.  Mr.  Canning  is 
making,  they  say,  every  effort  to  obtain  Tories  and  Protestants 
to  join  his  Administration.  If  so,  what  can  Tories  and  Pro- 
testants want  more  ?  and  if  they  will  not  help  to  assert  their 
own  principles,  who  is  to  blame  but  themselves  t  I  am  a 
Toiy  as  sincere,  though  not  so  important,  as  you  are ;  and  if  I 
were  as  important,  I  should  think  I  best  served  my  principles 
by  asserting  them  in  council,  and  maintaining  them  in  practice. 

My  only  hope  now  is  that  Mr.  Canning  may  be  able  to 
form  such  a  Oovemment,  and  be  able  to  pursue  such  measures 
as  may  obtain  your  approbation. 

Your  Mend  Copley  is  Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Anglesey,  they 
say,  Master-General ;  Tindal,  Attorney-General.  I  have  not 
heard  that  Beckett  or  Granville  Somerset  have  resigned — nor 
Macnaghten,  nor  Herries,  nor  Holmes;  so  that  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  Protestants. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  Opposition  man  being  applied  to, 
although  it  is  evident  that  if  none  of  the  Tories  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  oome,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  of  l^e 
moderate  Whigs.  Public  opinion  has  pronounced  moat  loudly 
for  Mr,  Canning.  You  know  how  I  despise  popularity,  and  I 
set  no  store  upon  so  fugacious  and  hollow  a  support;  but  it 
will  in  this  instance  probably  last  long  enough  to  enable 
Mr.  Canning  to  form  a  Government  strong  enough  to  forfeit 
it  with  impunity. 

For  myself,  I  have  no  motive  or  object,  but  a  desire  to 

*  [This  letter  ia  not  to  be  fiiimtL] 
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keep  my  public  Mends  together,  and  to  keep  1117  priTate 
Mends  still  indulgent  to  me. 

I  lament  that  I  am  not  now  addressing  the  First  Commia- 
aioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,*  but  I  do  not  the  less  love  you 
because  you  do  not  take  the  same  view  of  that  subject  that 
Ida 

Youis  afTectionately, 

J.  W.  C. 


Mr.  Choker  to  Mr.  James  Daly,  M.P. 

Apil  17th,  1827. 

Mt  dkab  Dalt, 
The  turn  things  have  taken  is  indeed  eztraordinary,  and  to 
me,  in  respect  of  Feel  and  the  Duke,  most  afflicting ;  but  T 
suppose  it  could  not  be  helped.  His  Eoyal  Highneae  the  Duke 
having  offered  me  bia  confidence,  I  have  consented  to  remain 
not  merely  out  of  respect  to  bim  and  out  of  duty  to  the  office, 
but,  I  will  add,  out  of  t^aid  to  the  new  Government  itself^ 
which  I  t-.hJTiTr  has  been  a  little  hardly  dealt  with  by  having 
such  a  burst  of  resignations  showered  on  it  at  once. 

My  chief  consolation  is  that  no  one  raises  even  a  whispra 
of  reproach  against  Peel,  whose  conduct  has  been,  eoiKfflW 
oTwnivan,  most  admirable. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

J.  W.  C. 

During  the  progress  of  these  n^tiations,  it  happened  that 
Peel  became  distrustful  of  Mr.  Croker,  without  the  sh^test 
cause,  as  he  subsequently  discovered.  It  is  evident  &om  the 
foregoing  letters  that  Mr.  Croker  acted  with  entire  loyalty 
towards  his  Mend,  but  Peel's  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  for 
some  few  months  there  was  a  coldness  on  his  part  toward  Mr. 
Croker.  "Peel  will  not  believe,"  wrote  the  latter,  "  that  all 
my  communications  with  Camiiiig  were  not  directed  against 
hie  interests."  Before  the  dose  of  the  year,  however,  this 
misunderstanding  was  cleared  away,  although  Peel's  letter  of 

*  [Lord  Lowthet  was  again  appoiiil«d  to  this  office  in  18S8.] 
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recoQcilifttion  scarcely  made  amends  for  the  imuecesaai; 
suspicions  which  he  had  entertained. 

Mr.  Fed  to  Mr.  Groker. 

Drayton  Manor,  October  3rd,  1827. 

My  dear  Croeeb, 

The  aoBpension  of  my  intercouise  vith  you  vaa  caused  by 
the  part  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  you  were  taking  in 
those  arrangements  which  were  connected  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  Government.  In  consequence  of  unreserved  com- 
munications with  you,  you  were  in  poesessioD  of  my  opinions 
and  fixed  intentions  in  certain  contii^encies,  and  I  certainly 
think  that  under  all  the  circumstances  I  might  have  expected 
from  you  at  least  a  total  abstinence  from  any  interference, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  what  was  passing  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak. 

Mr.  Canning  declare^  to  more  than  one  person  that  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  course  which  he  should  pursue  as  he  was 
to  you. 

Such  an  avowal  by  him,  or  indeed  the  &ct  of  your  being 
in  confidential  communication  with  him  at  the  period  in 
question,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  declining  to  hold  any 
intercourse  with  you  on  matters  of  a  public  nature. 

I  am  perfectly  ready  to  bury  in  complete  oblivion  the 
causes  of  misunderstanding  and  alienation,  and  it  is  clear  that 
nothing  can  more  contribute  to  this — particularly  considering 
the  rektions  in  which  we  respectively  stand  to  the  present 
Government — than  a  total  oblivion  when  we  meet,  of  politics 
also. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Croker, 

Ever  very  faithfully  yours, 


It  is  quite  certAin  that  throughout  this  period  Mr.  Croker 
neither  soi^ht  nor  desired  to  gain  any  advantage  for  himself. 
The  foregoing  letters  prove  how  thoroughly  disinterested  he 
was,  and  what  was  the  real  nature  of  bia  advice.  He  had  in 
every  way  sought  to  bring  Feel  into  prominence  ratJier  than 
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to  keep  him  down.  Had  he  desired  promotioa  to  higher 
office,  he  could  eaailj  have  secured  it.  "I  was  so  satdsfied," 
he  wrote  in  after  years,  "with  my  poet  at  the  Admiralty 
tliat  I  twice  refused  Privy  Councillor'a  office.  Mr.  Canning 
offered  me  any  that  I  shonld  choose,  but  I  peremptorily 
declined.  I  preferred  remaining  at  the  Admiralty,  where  I 
was  master  of  my  bnaineeB,  and  not  unacceptable  to  the 
public  I  thou^t  it  my  duty  to  remain  with  and  support 
Mr.  Canning  on  public  grounds."  On  public  questions  his 
views  had  undergone  no  chaise.  He  was  engaged  in  a 
contest  for  the  representation  of  Dublin  University — an 
honour  which  he  had  much  coveted  for  years  past,  and  which 
he  soon  had  the  satis&ction  of  obtaining.  He  took  occasiim 
once  more  to  declare  his  views  concemiag  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  avowed  that  they  were  the  same  as  they  had 
ever  been.  On  the  Com  Law  Bill  he  was  less  in  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  Canning  than  with  those  of  Wellington. 
In  tie  Upper  House,  the  Opposition  was  veiy  strong,  and 
the  Ministry  was  not  greatly  strengthened  by  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Bobinson  to  the  Peerage  under  the  title  of  Yisconnt 
Goderich.  The  "  sliding-scale "  scheme  was  twice  defeated 
in  the  Lords,  to  the  great  vexation  of  Canning.  The  foUowii^ 
letters  touch  upon  this  subject,  and  u^n  certain  topics  of 
social  interest,  such  as  the  account  of  the  two  fetes  which 
enlivened  the  sunmier  of  1827. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Htrtford. 

June  26th,  1827. 

The  messenger  is  still  embargoed,  and  I  shall  therefore  des- 
patch two  pacKets  more :  one  to  St.  Petersbuig,*  containing 
only  a  note  and  a  newspaper ;  the  other  to  wait  at  Berlin 
with  any  addition  Ward  may  have  to  make.     Our  House  is 

*  [Lard  Hertford  wae  at  this  time  Ambassador  at  St.  petenhurg.] 
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adjourned,  and  we  are  to  be  prorogued    on    Saturday  or 
Monday. 

You  will  be  sorry  at  all  the  bother  aboat  the  Duke  of  W.'s 
amendment  to  the  Com  Bill. 

The  King,  they  say,  comes  to  town  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
to  settle  the  Speech ;  but  he  will  not  go  in  person,  Uiongh  ho 
is  quite  equal  to  do  so  in  point  of  bedth. 

The  Speaker  has  had  a  fall  from  his  horse — his  face  much 
bruised  and  dis%ured.  He  was  hardly  able  to  speak  on 
Saturday,  but  he  would  get  into  the  Ch^  for  ten  minutes  to 
forward  the  business ;  he  is  better,  but  will  look  for  a  fort- 
n^t  to  come  as  if  he  had  been  a  performer  at  Monlsey 
Hurst" 

J.  W.  C. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  next  lett^  there  is  the  first 
alliuioB  to  Canning's  rapidly  Hailing  health. 

J/r.  Oroker  to  Lord  Sert/ord. 

The  great "  Carousal "  of  the  year  has  been  the  fSte  at  Boyle 
Farm  f  on  Saturday  last  It  would  fill  three  letters  to  give 
you  any  account  of  this  entertainment,  and  of  all  the  imper- 
tinences which  preceded  and  accompanied  it  It  was  ex- 
clvMve  to  the  last  degree ;  the  founders  of  the  feast^  Alvanley, 
Chesterfield,  Castlereagh,  H.  de  Ros,  and  £obert  Grosvenor 
ballotted,  it  is  said,  for  every  name  proposed  for  invitation. 
The  wags  say  that  Lord  and  Lady  Grosvenor  had  four  black 
balls ;  on  which  Eobert  GroBvenoi  said  that  really  he  could 
not  be  of  it  if  he  were  not  to  ask  papa  and  inninmn  Upon 
this  he  was  allowed  to  invite  them,  but  on  an  engagement  that 
they  should  not  come.  People  who  were  shabby  enough  to 
ask  for  invitations  were  weU  served  in  tha  ausweis  they 
usually  got ;  the  men  were  r^ected  because  they  were  old 
or  vulgar,  and  the  ladies  because  they  were  t^ly.  It  was 
really  amusing  to  hear  st  the  Opera  the  reasons  which  the 
excluded  ladies  gave  for  being  seen  at  so  unfashionable  a 

*  [Where  the  pri£e-fights  were  luuAlly  held.] 

t  [Boyle  Farm  wu  the  reudence  of  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  uid  oftei^ 
wards  of  Lord  St.  Leonards.  I'he  fSte  here  referred  to  wu  celebrated  in 
verae  by  Thomas  Moore  and  by  Lord  Fnmcis  Egerton.] 
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place  as  the  Opera  waa  that  night  I  will  not  make  yon 
stare  irith  all  the  fables  which  are  reported ;  roads  vatoed 
with  Eau  de  Cologne — 600  pair  of  white  aatdn  shoes  fnm 
Paris  to  counteract  the  damp  of  the  green  tort  More  g&lloiu 
of  Boman  punch  than  Menx's  great  brewing  vats  would  hold. 
fireworks  ordered  on  this  scale — the  Vanxhall  man  vai 
asked  what  was  the  ^rtaieat  expense  he  could  go  to,  and  then 
ordered  to  double  it ;  and  so  I  need  hardly  odd  that  I  vas 
not  invited ;  but  it  really,  and  without  exaggeration,  was  a 
most  splendid  fSte.  Alex.  Baring  calculated  the  expense  at 
15,000^  ;  but  no  one  else  that  I  have  heard  carries  it  higher 
tliau  3000f.  or  3500/. 

Canning  looks  tired,  but  his  intimates  say  that  he  is  on/ji 
tired ;  the  Opposition  say  that  he  is  really  iU.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  has  lent  him  Cluswick,  as  his  father  did  fa)  Ur. 
Fox.    I  hope  it  may  not  be  ominous. 

People  are  staying  longer  in  town  than  usual,  I  Uunk,  and 
are  therefore  prolonging  what  they  call  the  pleasures  of  tbe 
season ;  breakWts  and  water  parties  which,  (on  account,  1 
inesume,  of  the  chief  motives  of  such  gatherings,)  find  so  Utile 
countenance  &om  the  heavens  above,  that  every  day  that  bas 
been  fixed  for  one  of  these  things,  down  goes  the  mercorj, 
and  down  comes  the  rain.  The  Speaker  made  us  lai^h  by  a 
practical  illustration  of  these  (really)  "  contretemps."  While 
he  waa  dressing,  the  other  morning,  in  a  bright  sunshine  and 
perfect  white-ttousers-weather,  he  heard  a  noise  of  music  tm 
the  river,  and  on  inquiry  from  his  servant  found  that  the 
Corporation  were  going  on  the  water  for  a  day's  pleasonng. 
"  Are  they  so  ?  "  said  tiie  Speaker,  "  then  give  me  a  pair  of 
cloth  pantaloons,"  and,  to  be  sure,  the  day  changed  to  aa  dirty 
a  one,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  as  ever  drenched  silk  or  blew 
away  feathers. 

To-day  has  been  tolerably  fine,  although  there  is  s  pic-nio 
breakfast  at  Putney — a  real  pic-nic  They  have  hired  or 
borrowed  a  lawn  for  the  occasion,  and  each  person  brings  a  disb 
and  a  bottle.  The  Duchess  of  Leinster  is  the  founder  of  the 
feast — 'tis  a  mighty  economical  mode  of  entertaining  the  town. 
Her  Grace  ne^  only  bring  a  cheese-cake  and  a  battle  of 
soda-water — that  fulfils  the  requisites  ;  and  then  one  might 
hope  that  her  Grace  of  St,  Albans  would  bring  a  round  of 
beef  and  a  bottle  of  brandy.  This  fiU  ehampUre  was  held,  (» 
I  should  say  more  truly,  is  now  holding,  at  a  villa  at  Putney 
called  the  Cedars,  &om  some  lai^  trees  whidi  you  may  remem- 
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ber }  but  those  vho  either  wonld  not  go,  or  were  cot  asked, 
are  called  the  secedes,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  party  thing. 
They  say  that  Lady  Glengall  has  persuaded  Leach  to  attempt  - 
a  Imid  oif  Yauxhall  party  in  the  Bolls  garden — a  place  about 
ten  feet  square  at  the  back  of  Fleet  Street.  It  will  be  more 
fruitful  of  jokes  than  of  anything  else :  they  talk  already  of 
light  let  into  Chanc^y — smelling  of  the  oil — that  the  garden 
is  reaUy  the  eouri — and  "  hot  rolls  in  the  month  of  July."  I 
spare  you  many  more.  Mrs.  Fox  was  sayii^  the  other  day  at 
mimer  that  the  Master  of  the  Soils  had  given  a  dinner-party 
to  Lady  Glengall,  Mrs.  Fox  herself,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
women.  "  And  really,"  said  Lord  Dudley,  "  were  there  no 
men  but  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  lady  Glengall  ? " 

I  fo^t  whether  the  ladies  had  burst  out  into  flower  before 
you  went ;  they  now  wear  bouquets  like  ooi  grandmothers, 
and  not  merely  in  their  bosoms,  but  they  carry  them  about  in 
their  hands  as  large  as  brooms,  and  when  they  sit  down  to 
dinner  they  stick  tiieir  nosegays  into  the  water  glasses  and  the 
table  looks  like  a  bed  of  flowers.  Some  one  was  saying  that 
young  Lady  Londonderry  has  rdays  of  them,  and  that  when 
she  dines  out  a  page  follows  her  with  a  fresh  bouquet  They 
talk  of  reviving  ^e  fountains  in  which  our  grandmothers 
used  to  carry  their  flowers  about  their  persons.  If  they 
succeed,  we  may  repeat  Horace  Walpolea  jest  and  say, 
"  What  a  number  of  sore  throats  there  will  be  &om  the  over- 
setting of  the  fountains."  But  all  this  &sbion  will  be  gone 
before  you  return ;  at  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped  so.  This  foun- 
tain-spilling would  be  dreadfully  inconvenient. 

In  the  month  of  August,  as  a  passage  in  the  above  letter 
states,  Canning  went  to  the  I>uke  of  Devonshire's  villa  at 
Chiswick  only  to  die — in  the  same  room,  as  is  well  known, 
where  Fox  breathed  his  last  It  was  "  a  small  low  chamber, 
once  a  kind  of  nursery,  dark,  and  opening  into  a  wing  of 
the  buildii^,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  looking  into 
a  courtyard."  The  circumstances  are  fully  described  in  the 
subjoined  letters : — 
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Mt.  Civker  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.''     Extract. 

AugDst  eUi,  18ST. 

I  miut  not  conceal  &om  yout  £.H.  that  I  hear  from 
private  infoTmation  that  there  are  no  hopes  vhatsoerer  <A 
Mr.  Cauning'a  outliving  the  day.  It  is  said  that  morti£catioa 
bat!  advanc»i — that  he  is,  and  has  been,  for  some  hours  inseD- 
aible — that  hifi  breathing  is  difficult,  and  that,  in  short,  there 
are  all  the  symptoms  of  approaching  diaaolotion. 

Mr.  Oroker  to  Lord  Hertford. 

August  Tth,  1627. 

Mr.  Canning  is  still  alive,  but  that  is  alL  I  saw  Sir  W. 
Knighton  to-day,  who  says  that  he  looks  on  recovery  as  next 
to,  ii  not  impossible,  and  has  of  course  no  hope. 

Mr.  Canning  has  not  been  well  ever  since  the  Duke  of  Tork's 
funeral.  He  Uierc  caught  cold,  and  was  teased,  as  you  know, 
for  some  months  with  rheumatism  and  lumbago ;  tins  lumbago 
has  some  peculiar  symptoms,  being  accompanied  by  obetnio- 
tions  arising  from  intestinal  inflammations  and  his  mode  of 
life  (for  he  ate  and  drank  too  heartily),  which  kept  these  bad 
symptoms  alive.  He  also  changed  nis  doctor,  and  got  one 
Mr.  -—  ,  who  haA  now  a  great  vogue ;  this  •  was  all 

his  life  a  naval  surgeon,  and  as  the  majority  of  his  cases  in 
that  practice  had  required  mercury,  he  has  got  accufltomed  to 
that  remedy,  and  he  gave  Mr.  C.  so  much  that  he  actually 
salivated  him:  this,  it  is  thought,  added  to  the  disorder  and 
indisposition,  and  dining  about  ten  days  ago  at  the  Chancellor's 
at  Wimbledon,  he  sat  in  a  draught  and  caught  cold  again,  and 
about  this  time  I  saw  him,  and  be  said,  with  a  strong 
expression  of  melancholy,  that  he  had  not  been  well  or  bad 
one  day's  health  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Sunday,  the  29th,  Warrender  spent  with  him.  Hethougbt 
him  wecdc,  languid,  and  out  of  sorts,  but  nothing  serious.  Od 
Monday  he  went  to  Windsor.  On  Tuesday  he  came  to  town 
and  did  business.  He  was  looking  very  ill,  but  still  nothing 
very  serious  appeared.  Sir  Williwn  Knighton  saw  him  thai 
day,  and  told  him  that  he  looked  ill,  but  Mr.  Canning  answer- 

*  [Wbom  Cuinii^  had  made  Lord  High  Admiral,  to  pleaao  the  King-] 
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ing  that  he  had  Been  Maton  that  moniing.  Sir  WiUiam  sup< 
pc^ed  that  all  that  was  necesaary  would  be  done,  and  inter- 
fered DO  further. 

On  Thursday  Sir  William  Knighton  called  at  Chiswick,  and 
observed  Mr.  Canning  bo  much  ^tered  for  the  worse  that  he 
insisted  on  his  calling  in  some  additional  advice,  and  he  him- 
self good-naturedly  drove  to  town  and  brought  back  Sir 
Matuiew  Tiemey,  and  either  Holland  or  Farre,  I  know  not 
which.  They  found  positive  inSammation  bo  fax  advanced 
and  the  patient  so  reduced  by  four  months'  alternate 
quacking  and  indulgence,  that  he  was  unable  to  undetgo  the 
sudden  reduction  which  they  thought  necessary.  It  seems  aa 
if  the  real  seat  of  the  original  disease  was  not  well  ascer- 
tained, but  it  now  had  spread  to  the  lungs,  and  by  noon  on 
Friday  his  life  was  evidently  in  danger ;  that  night  the  danger 
became  imminent,  but  the  medical  measures  bad  had  some 
effect,  and  he  was  bett^  on  Saturday  morning;  perhaps  I 
should  say  eoNer,  for  betl^  I  doubt  that  he  was,  as  ulceration 
of  the  lungs  was  proceeding  rapidly. 

Mr.  Camung  was  not  sensible  for  the  last  eighteen  hours, 
and  for  some  days  bad  been  a  little  wandering  at  times.  I 
told  you  that  he  had  finished  a  long  paper  on  Portugal  on 
Thursday.  On  Friday,  in  an  interval  of  quiet,  he  called  to 
Stapletoo*  and  desired  him  to  send  the  paper  (it  had  been  sent 
the  day  before)  to  Ooderich  and  Hobinson,  and  to  desire  them 
to  cut  it  up  and  not  to  spare  it — and  he  flesired  Stapleton  to 
write  this  down  that  he  might  make  no  mistake.  Stapleton 
saw  that  this  was  a  wandering  of  his  mind,  and  pretended  to 
write,  and  Canning  desired  to  have  what  he  had  written  read 
to  him ;  upon  which  Stapleton  began,  "  Send  that  paper  to 
Ooderich  and  Robinson,"  upon  which  Canning  said  "  Goderich 
and  IhuUey.  Now  you  see  how  necessary  It  was  to  mal:e  you 
write  it  down,  you  would  else  have  thought  that  I  was  talking 


On  Saturday  he  walked  across  his  room,  and  when  the 
doctors  offered  to  help  him  into  bed,  he  said,  "  No,  no,  not 
so  bad  yet ;  I  think  I  can  do  that  without  help ;  and 
when  he  got  into  bed  he  said  rather  gaily,  "  Well,  I  feel 
that  if  I  can  get  through  to-day  I  shall  do."  But  later  on 
that  day  he  said  to  Sir  Matthew  Tiemey  that  he    had 

*  [Canning's  [M'iTate  secretsiy,  and  afterwords  the  biatorian  of  the  official 
part  of  his  life.] 
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struggled  with  the  disease  for  a  loi^  -while,  but  that  fae  now 
felt  that  it  had  quite  mastered  him. 

To  Lord  Hertford. 

AugmtSth. 

I  sent  you  a  long  letter  yesterday  to  tell  you  of  Mi. 
Canning's  increased  illness,  and  a  short  one  this  morning  to 
acquaint  you  with  his  death ;  but  as  the  Austrian  cornier  doe* 
not  go  till  this  evening,  I  shall  add  a  few  lines  which  he  vUl 
deliver  if  be  should  c^nce  to  ctnne  upon  you  lAemin  famnt. 

Mr.  Canning  is  no  more  • — and  that  is  all  I  can  tell  yon ; 
though  the  event  must  have  consequences  that  will  be  felt  all 
through  England,  and  all  throi^  Enrope,  no  one  is  as  yet 
composed  enough  to  contemplate  the  probuble  results.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  King  will  eventually 
give  his  chief  confidence  to  the  Duke  of  W.,  and  then, 
whether  he  will  himself  take  the  first  post,  or  give  it  to  Peel's 
younger  hands,  or  agree  on  a  fagot,  under  whom  all  may 
serve  without  renouncing  individual  pretensions,  no  one  1 
think  can  foresee.  I  tmnk  the  first  course  the  moat  pro- 
bable and  the  most  easy.  Some  people  think  that  Dudley, 
Sturges,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  only  stayed  in  to 
obl^  Mr.  Canning,  will  be  glad  to  be  released,  and  that  theit 
vacancies,  with  B^ey's,  would  leave  room  enough  for  the 
Tories ;  bat  will  the  Tories  act  with  Lansdowne  and  Carlisle, 
or  they  with  the  Tories  1  But  all  these  are  speculations 
quite  en  Vair ;  for  my  own  part,  I  expect  a  complete  Tory 
Government,  with  which  I  wish  Lord  Carlisle  could  act,  nay 
I  should  not  be  sorry  for  Lord  I^nsdowne ;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  can  well  coalesce  with  the  Duke  and  Peel— it  will  then 
come  to  the  old  Administration,  minus  Mr.  Canning — but 
query  whether  minus  Mr.  Canning's  friends — that  will  depend 
mainly  on  the  Catholic  Question.  An  exclusive  Protestant 
Government  cannot,  I  am  satisfied,  stand ;  there  would  be  an 
Opposition  of  250,  which  would  stop  all  public  business.  U 
Lord  Liverpool's  Government  can  be  patched  up,  with  the 
Catholic  Question  open,  the  Administration  may  go  on.  Why 
should  I  t«ase  you  with  these  ifs,  which  you,  in  Poland,  are 
just  as  capable  of  si^esting  as  I  in  Whitehall. 

I  suppose  the  King  will,  out  of  respect  to  his  present 

*  [Mr.  Canoing  died  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  8tli  of  AngniL} 
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Ministera,  send  for  aome  of  them  before  be  takee  any  other 
step.  The  Chancellor  seema  to  be  the  natural  peraoD  to  send 
to,  but  I  have  just  heard  that  Goderich  has  gone  down  to 
WindBor — that  may  perhaps  be  as  an  ambassador  from  the 
Cabinet 

Everybody  happens  to  be  in  town  except  Lord  Melville  and, 
I  believe.  Lord  Bathurst,  and  we  shall  have  all  the  intricacies 
of  April  to  unravel  again. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  C. 

Mr.  Oroker  to  Lord  Lowther. 

Augufrt  16th,  1827. 

Dear  Lowther, 

I  am  just  returned  from  following  Mr.  Canning  to  his 
grave.  Nothing  could  be  more  solemn  or  uffecting — the 
people  in  the  street  behaved  with  great  decency,  though  there 
was  nothing  like  a  general  wearing  of  black ;  but  the  crowd 
was  respec^ul  in  its  demeanour.  The  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Sussex  attended — the  latter  voluntarily,  the  former  (but  this 
is  a  great  secret),  on  a  su^^estion  that  he  ought.  Lord 
Conyngham  and  Knigliton  abo  attended.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire was  remarked  as  being  particularly  affected. 

Some  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  that  Peel,  at 
least,  did  not  attend  the  funeral  yesterday.  I  own  that  I 
wish  he  had,  even  though  he,  of  the  late  Aunisters,  had  been 
alone. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Croker  hoped  to  see  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  form  a  Ministry,  with  Peel  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  King  sent  for  Lord  Goderidi, 
and  Mr.  Henries  was  eventually  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  "  with  the  consent  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his 
friends,"  as  Mr.  Croker  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  a  misteke,  for  Lord  Lansdowne  at 
first  rested,  and  the  Whigs  were  evidently  offended  at  Mr. 
Herries' appointment.  On  the  11th  of  August,  Lord  Groderich 
consulted  Mr.  Croker  as  to  the  formation  of  his  Ministry,  and 
the  latter  once  more  ui^cd  the  adoption  nf  the  plan  to  which 
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he  hBd  80  pertinadottsly  adhered — the  introdnctiMi  of  Wel- 
lington and  Feel  into  the  Groveniment^  and  the  coalitjon  uf 
the  Toiiea  with  the  moderate  Whigs.  To  effect  this  arrange- 
ment, he  offraed,  aa  it  will  he  seen,  to  resign  his  own  ofGce— 
worth  "  3200/.  per  snunm,  with  <me  of  the  best  houses  in 
London."  His  fidelity  to  Peel,  and  to  his  political  opiniona, 
needs  no  greater  proof  than  his  willingness  to  make  this 
sacrifice.  It  will  he  remembered,  however,  that  Lord 
Goderich  chose  to  pnrsue  a  different  course,  and  his  Goveni- 
meot  was  doomed  almost  from  its  birth. 


Mr.  Cjvker's  Memorandum  of  a  amveraation  tnth  Zori 
Godmdi. 

AAmniij,  August  11th,  183T. 

I  b^an  by  sayit^  that  the  King's  having  sent  for  him  tn 
be  Ms  adviser  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  had  imposed 
upon  him  a  most  difScult  and  complicated  task,  and  that 
every  information  which  he  received,  though  perhaps  not 
available,  or  of  much  importAnce  at  the  moment,  might  in  the 
course  of  events  be  turned  to  some  account.  I  said  that  I 
understood,  and  could  not  help  saying,  regretted  that  consider- 
able difficulties  existed  in  the  way  of  a  reunion  of  the  lale 
Ministers  with  a  portion  of  Mr,  Canning's  Cabinet ;  thattt«v 
thought  (I  did  not  inc[uire  how  truly)  Qiat  the  King  felt  some 
degree  of  displeasure  against  them — for  (hat  of  course  I  eould 
have  no  remedy,  but  that  we  had  abundant  examples  that  roja! 
displeasure  was  not  inexorable,  and  that  I  was  sure  that  due 
explanations  and  proper  representations  of  the  advanb^  to 
his  M^'esty's  quiet,  of  a  strong  government  would  overcome 
all  difficulties  of  that  nature. 

But  it  might  also  be  surmised  that  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
hia  friends  nught  be  unwilling  to  see  the  return  of  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel ;  to  this  I  should  say  that,  even 
if  it  came  to  that,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  making  « 
choice  between  the  two  sets  of  men ;  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  was  a  point  on  which  the  wishes  of  Lord  lans- 
downe and  the  Duke  might  unite,  and  which  might  contribute 
to  an  approximation  between  them — I  meant  the  accession  of 
Lord  Grey  to  office.     Lord  Lansdowne,  whatever  he  might 
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pnTately  feel  about  Lord  Grey,  was  so  fiur  connected  with 
liim  in  public  opinion  that  a  junctioa  with  hhn  wonld  be,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  a  sufficient  price  for  his  uniting  witli 
the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could 
not  but  believe  that  in  the  late  short  campaign  tliere  had 
been  enough  of  co-operation  between  the  Duke  and  Lord 
Grey  to  make  the  Duke  not  only  willing  but  deeirous  to 
introduce  Lord  Grey  into  any  Cabinet  of  which  he  should 
form  a  part. 

Lord  Goderich  here  said  that  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
this ;  that  no  doubt  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  friends  could  of 
course  not  object,  and  would  even  be  pleaded  at  the  accession 
of  Lord  Grey,  which  would  appear  to  give  additional  strength 
to  their  party ;  that  Lord  Grey  himsefi  professed  not  to  be  in 
opposition,  nor  to  hare  any  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
Outs,  and  that  he  (Lord  Goderich)  knew  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  disclaimed,  with  warmth,  any  kind  of  connection 
with  Lord  Grey. 

I  replied  that  he  mi^t  be  better  informed,  but  that  I  could 
hot  help  thinking  that  if  ever  he  came  into  details  of  this 
nature  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  would  find  Lord 
Grey  not  disagreeable  to  the  Duke,  which  I  conceived  rather 
fortunate,  because  Lord.Grey  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  able  man, 
and  the  chief  objection  that  could  be  made  to  his  coming  into 
office  would  be  obviated  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Dt&c  in 
that  measara  I  added  that  if  the  Duke,  Peel,  and  Lord  Grey 
conld  be  introduced  into  the  present  Cabinet  it  would  make  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and,  as  far  as  I  could  foresee,  the  most 
popular  Governments  that  could  be  formed.  Lord  Goderich 
said  that  he  had  no  communication  whatever  with  Mr.  Peel, 
but  he  doubted  whether  it  was  possible  that  he  could  come  in 
after  having  stated  that  his  sole  reason  for  not  serving  under 
Mr.  Canning  was,  not  any  personal  objection,  but  because  he 
could  not  act  nnder  any  person  voting  for  the  Catholics ;  and 
indeed  in  the  discussion  which  Lord  Goderich  himself  had 
with  Mr.  Peel  previous  to  his  resignation,  he  understood  &om 
Peel  himself,  he  thought  in  distinct  terms,  that  Peel  would 
have  objected  to  serve  under  him  (Goderich),  or  any  other 
person  professing  the  same  Catholic  principles.  I  said  that 
we  were  not  yet  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  who  should 
be  under  or  over,  and  that  as  to  the  rest,  of  course  I  was  not 
in  Mr.  Peel's  confidence,  and  still  less  could  I  contradict  Lord 
Goderich's  impression  of  what  had  passed  between  them ; 
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but  I  had  formed  in  my  own  mind  a  diffeient  opinion. '  I 
believed  that  if  it  had  been  brought  to  that  point,  Mr.  Peel 
would  not  have  gone  ont  on  the  mere  question  that  the  head 
of  the  Government  should  be  a  Protestant  He  would,  I  had 
no  doubt,  have  taken  into  consideration  the  personal  qualities 
and  character  of  the  individual  propoeed,  and  the  d^^ree  of 
security  which  that  personal  character  might  give  for  hia  im- 
partiality with  reepect  to  the  Catholic  question.  Lord  Goderich 
eaid  that  he  had  understood  that  Feel's  declaration  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  explicit  on  that  subject  in  the 
sense  in  which  Lord  Groderich  had  himself  nndeistood  him. 
I  said  that  passives  in  his  speech  had  certainly  that  aspect, 
but  that  there  was  one  remarkable  p&rt  whidi  I  observed 
particularly  (though  I  had  not  heard  it  much  noticed  since), 
which  appeared  to  me  to  afford  the  true  key  of  Feel's  present 
position.  He  had  stat«d  that "  there  was  a  general  objection  to 
having  any  but  a  Protestant  at  the  head  of  the  GoTemment ; 
but,"  he  added,  "  that  that  objection  was  peculiarly  strong  in 
his  individual  position,  for  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  not  only  had  the  responsibility  of  all  Irish 
affairs,  bat  he  was,  &om  official  forms,  the  instrument  by 
which  all  the  patron^e  of  the  first  Minister  was  exerdaed" 
He  went  on  to  say  that "  it  might  be  objected  to  this  motive  for 
his  resignatioD  that  he  might  have  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  by 
changing  his  office,  but,"  he  said,  "  the  public  were  so  ready 
to  suspect  the  reasons  which  persons  might  have  for  adhering 
to  offioe  that  he  feared  such  a  change  would  seem  to  be  a 
mere  trick  or  evasion,  the  imputation  of  which  would  be 
der<watory  to  the  character  of  &imeBS  and  sincerity  which  he 
fdt  fie  deserved." 

I  showed  Lord  Goderich  that  it  flowed  as  a  corollary  from 
this  pasB^e,  that  Mr.  Peel  felt  and  admitted  that  any  other 
than  the  Home  Office  would  have  been  less  inconsistent  with 
his  feelings  on  this  point;  and  that  if  he  were  placed  in 
such  an  office  without  anything  that  could  raise  an  imputati<m 
of  trick  or  evasion,  he  would  not  have  felt  any  insnrmount- 
ftble  difficulty  in  having  a  moderate  Catholic  head  to  the 
Government ;  and  that  I  had  even  heard  that  there  had  been 
some  overture  made  in  April  for  placing  Lord  Melville  then. 
I  begged  of  Lord  Goderich  to  recollect  that,  however  smooth 
his  course  would  be  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  distiibn- 
tion  of  business,  that  in  the  House  of  CommonB  he  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  leader — that  at  last  he 
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would  find  himself  driTea  to  the  altematiTe  of  Peel  or 
Brougham ;  and  that  if  he  now  so  played  his  cards  as  to  be 
forced  to  take  the  latter,  every  thing  like  a  Tory,  even  down 
to  BO  insignificant  a  person  as  myself,  would  immediately 
qnit  the  Oovemment,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  House 
would,  I  thought,  mutiny. 

Lord  Goderich  admitted  that  Brougham  would  never  do. 

I  then  went  on  to  say  Uiat  Huakisson's  health,  I  thought, 
as  well  afi  hia  disposition  and  habits  would  prevent  his 
accepting — certainly  his  executing  satiaEactoiily — bo  laborious 
a  task.  Tieme^  also  had  not  health,  nor,  I  think,  any  desire 
to  become  bo  prominent  Pabneraton  was  better,  but  I 
doubted  whether  he  woiild  or  coiild  undertake  it ;  and,  in 
Bhort,  X  came  back  to  what  I  said  that  he  would  find  at  last 
that  he  was  in  a  dilemma  between  Peel  and  Brougham. 

Lord  Goderich  dropped  some  expressions  as  if  his  Whig 
colleagues  would  not  consent  to  admit  Peel,  and  he  said  that 
honour  and  gratitude  and  good  faith  required  that  he  shoold 
maintain  the  principles  and  persons  of  Mr,  Canning's  Govern- 
ment. I  replied  that  I  could  not  preaume  to  Bay  to  what  his 
honour  pledged  him,  bat  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  plainly  tell 
him  that  without  a  junction  with  tiie  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel  he 
would  never  make  a  Kin^s  Speech ;  and  as  there  were  vacancies 
which  must  be  filled  up,  I  aaw  no  incouBiBtency  or  impropriety 
in  filling  up  from  those  with  whom  Mr.  Canning  and  himself 
had  80  long  acted,  and  whom  Mr.  Canning  had  so  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  keep  in  his  Cabinet  I  repeated  that  he 
would  BOon  discover  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  he 
and  his  Whig  colleagues  could  go  on  as  they  were — that  he 
and  they  ought  to  be  delighted  if  any  arrangement  could  be 
made  under  which  the  Duka  and  Mr.  Peel  might  be  induced 
to  return  to  office — that  I  saw  that  hia  own  position  might  be 
a  difQculty  with  them,  but  that,  considering  that  they  had 
offered  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Canning  on  the  footing  of  a  kind 
of  elected  head  to  the  Government,  I  thought  that  his  own 
conciliating  disposition,  and  the  important  fact  of  his  being 
already  in  the  Eire's  confidence,  might  probably  get  over  that 
dif&culty.  On  the  whole,  I  ventured,  as  an  old  and  disin- 
terested Mend,  to  press  upon  him  the  expediency — the 
necessity — of  endeavouring  to  induce  the  King  to  send  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  offer  him  the  army,  to  request  of 
him  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  the  Ordnance  and  the  Cabinet, 
and  if  he  listened  to  tite  proposition  of  continuing  Lord 
2  0  2 
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Goderich  &t  the  head,  to  promiae  him  in  the  Cabinet  dl  (hat 
deference  which  hie  rai^,  his  talents,  and  his  experience 
entitled  him  to.  He  should  also,  simnltfineously,  write  to 
Feel  to  acquaint  him  of  the  proposition  to  the  Di^e,  and  to 
offer  him  tiie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  auTthing  else 
which  he  might  prefer,  and  which  could  be  offered  to  him ; 
and  to  both  I  advised  him  to  saj  that  Lord  Melville  might 
come  to  the  Colonies,  and  that  on  all  minor  arrangements,  he 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  what  they  might  have  to  propose 
vrith  a  cordial  desire  of  doing  whatever  was  possible  to  reunite 
the  various  subordinate  claims. 

Lord  Goderich  here  rather  interrupted  me  by  saying  that 
there  were  no  minor  arrangements  to  make — that  there  were 
no  vacancies.  To  which  I  replied  that  that  was  not  quite  the 
case,  that  when  I  recommended  Sir  Edward  Owen  as  Sur- 
veyor-General of  the  Ordnance,  I  did  so  because,  in  addition 
to  his  fitness  for  the  office,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
removable  with  very  little  difficulty,  as  a  professional  com- 
mand would  always  be  an  honourable  retreat  for  him  ;  that 
Clerk  would  probably  follow  Lord  Melville  as  Under-Secretaiy 
to  the  Colonies.  Thus  there  would  be  room  for  Hardinge  and 
another  of  the  Duke's  Mends. 

"But  what,"  asked  Goderich,  "would  yon  do  with 
Horton  ?  Besides,  only  two  Under-Secretaries  can  be  in 
Parliament"  I  replied  that  if  the  great  points  of  a  union 
with  the  Duke  and  Feel  could  be  arranged,  all  the  rest  was 
trash  and  Inmbei  which  might  be  easily  disposed  of — that  the 
only  things  which,  in  the  first  instance,  pressed  were  the 
Ordnance  Board,  and  room  in  the  Treasury  for  Feel's  personal 
friends ;  that  if  we  were  to  descend  to  ^e  consideration  of 
minor  points,  I  could  myself  help  the  arrangement,  for  which 
purpose  I,  without  any  reserve  or  affectation,  begged  to  place 
my  oMce  at  his  disposal ;  that  I  did  not  want  to  retire,  but 
that  I  had  been  at  the  Admiralty  a  long  while,  and  should 
under  any  circumstances  have  easily  consoled  myself  if  I  were 
to  be  put  out ;  but  for  so  great  an  object,  and  one  which  I  had 
so  much  at  heart  as  the  bringing  back  the  Duke  and  Feel, 
who  could  not  come  with  honour  if  they  did  not  replace  in 
office  some  of  the  friends  who  had  resigned  witii  them,  I 
should  resign  with  more  real  pleasure  than  I  felt  even  when 
1  came  in.  I  begged  him  not  to  think  that  I  spoke  lightly  or 
loosely,  that  I  spoke  advisedly,  and  that  my  office  was  high 
both  in  emolument  and  confidence,  and  one  which  might,  I 
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thought,  be  Ubely  enough  to  become  uaefal  in  helping  to 
satisfy  some  of  the  pretensions  which  he  might  have  to  deal 
with. 

He  answered  me  with  personal  kindness  on  this  point,  but 
seemed  to  me  not  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  Ms  maJcing 
any  arrangement  whioh  would  require  Huch  a  sacrifice  on  my 

I  then  reverted  to  Peel,  and  said  that  there  was  one  point 
,on  which  he  would  feel  so  strongly,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  that  I  thought  it  would  induce  him  to  sacrifice  a 
great  deal  to  bring  it  about — that  was  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Sanrin  to  the  fiish  Seals.  Lord  Goderich  stopped  me  at 
once ;  he  said  that  his  colleagues  would  never  listen  to  that — 
that  indeed  they  could  not  without  dishonour ;  that  after  what 
had  passed  with  regard  to  Lord  Plunkett,  it  was  quite  impossible. 
I  said  I  was  sorry  to  find  him  so  fixed,  that  I  admitted  there 
was  much  in  wl^t  he  said,  bat  I  did  not  think  the  difficulty 
insuperable;  that  some  move  might  be  made  amongst  the 
Irish  Chief  Judges  which  would  make  room  for  Saurin,  and 
that,  at  all  eventa,  I  thought,  that  any  arrangement  for 
Saurin  (who  was  really  deserving  attention  on  his  own 
account)  woiild  be  a  great  8t«p  towards  an  accommodation 
with  Peel 

But  he  said,  "We  have  nothing  to  offer  Peel  but  the 
Chancellor  of  tie  Exchequer,  which  I  suppose  he  would  not 
taka" 

I  replied  that  I  could  not  tell,  but  that  Mr.  Peel  was  a 
reasonable  man,  and  that  I  thought  he  would  be — or,  at  least, 
ought  to  be — contented  to  tat^  that  if  there  were  nothing 
else  arrangeable ;  that  moreover  that  office,  with  the  lead  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  waa  a  very  prominent  station — one 
in  which  we  recollected  how  Mr.  Perceval  had  distinguished 
himself;  and,  finally,  that  at  all  events  the  offer  to  Mr.  Peel 
would  satisfy  the  Tories  and  me  in  particular  (if  amongst 
such  great  interests  I  could  venture  to  name  myself),  but  I 
did  so,  not  only  on  account  of  the  &miliarity  of  our  old 
ftiendship,  but  because  I  knew  that  many  persons  connected 
with  the  Government  thought  as  I  did  on  the  subject,  and 
that  without  such  an  arrangement,  the  MinistTT  could  not 
meet  Parliament,  and  that  I  myself  individually  felt  that  my 
own  position  would  become  untenable  Remember,  I  added, 
these  my  last  wamii^;  words — without  the  accession  of  the 
Duke  and  Peel,  you  wiU  neoer  moAe  ^  Kiti^s  j^weci. 
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Here  we  ended  I,  all  tbroogh,  eudeayouied  to  prevent 
Lord  Groderich  maMng  me  any  confidence — I  only  asked  him 
to  listen  to  my  suggeBtioos,  and  not  to  answer  them. 

I  laughed  a  little  at  such  a  perplexity  tailing  on  him  of  all 
men,  and  he  in  return  hearuly  wished  that  I  was  in  his 
place,  and  was  lamenting  Us  difficulties  very  pathetically, 
when  I  said,  lai^hingly,  that  "  If  I  had  the  misfortune  he 
wished  me  of  being  in  Ms  difficulties,  I  knew  one  or  other  of 
two  ways  out  of  t£em — the  first,  a  junction  with  the  Duke 
and  Peel ;  and,  if  that  &iled,  my  own  resignatioa" 

Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Goderick. 
My  deab  Goderich, 

I  think  it  right  to  repeat  to  you,  in  this  more  formal  v&y, 
what  I  told  you  in  the  course  of  our  conTersataon  this  morn- 
ing, that  so  convinced  am  I  of  the  importance  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  and  to  the  King's  own  quiet  and  satisfaction, 
of  having  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mi.  Feel  in  the 
Government,  that  if  my  ofBce  con  be  in  any  way  disposed  of 
to  facilitate  that  object,  it  is  moti  freely  andfran/dy  at  your 
service.  If  my  personal  fondness  for  office  were  stronger 
than  it  is,  I  should  feel  it  due  to  such  mtal  national  objects  to 
sacrifice  my  private  feelings,  but  I  assure  you  these  private 
feelings  are  not  ho  stroi^  as  to  make  the  sacrifice  so  great  as 
it  would  have  been  some  years  ago ;  and  I  promiee  you  that 
I  shall,  out  of  office,  give  you  as  zealous  and,  I  feel,  a  much 
more  ■useful  support  than  I  could  do  in  my  present  position. 

As  my  ofKce  is  32002.  per  annum,  witii  one  of  the  best 
honaes  in  London,  it  might  satisfy  tolerably  high  claims ;  and 
although  I  cannot  well  spare  so  great  a  loss  of  income,  I  shall 
not  tiank  it  any  hardship  to  bo  obl^ed  to  practise  a  little 
economy  when  I  see,  on  the  other  hand,  so  important  and,  in 
my  opinion,  so  essential  a  public  beneGt  as  Uie  re-union  of 
the  ToiT  party  and  its  junction  with  the  moderate  Whiga 
under  the  auspices  of  one  whom  I  have  loved  so  long  and 
sincerely. 

YouiB  ever, 

J.  W.  C. 
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Mr.  Oroker  to  Lord  Hertford. 

Beptembw  3rd,  1827. 

At  first  Godehch'a  GoTemment  seemed  to  go  on  swim- 
mingly.  The  Duke  of  Wellingtoii  accepted  the  anny, 
HoskiBSon  vas  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons.  No  more 
Whigs  were  to  be  admitted,  and  all  waa  quite  prosperous, 
when  a  little  black  speck  arose  on  the  horizon,  which  soon 
swelled  into  a  thunder  cloud  that  threatened  for  the  last  fort- 
night the  whole  with  destruction. 

Bobinson  as  First  Minister,  as  well  aa  the  head  of  the 
immediate  department,  h&d  fixed  on  Herriea  to  be  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  had,  however,  n^lected  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  colleagues  to  this  step,  and  on  the 
day,  and  at  the  hour,  when  Herries  was  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room to  come  in  and  receive  the  seals,  Lansdowne  and 
Tiemqr  objected,  and  said  that  they  would  resign  if  such  an 
insult  were  put  upon  them.  Tma  quite  bewildered  poor 
fiobinson,  who  is  as  firm  aa  a  bulrush,  and  he  was  oblig^  to 
desire  Herries  to  refuse  what  he  had  just  settled  that  the 
King  should  ofier  him.  Herries,  greatly  Tei:ed  and  perplexed, 
went  in  to  the  King,  and  resisted  manfully  the  King's  pressing 
offer  of  the  seals,  which  were  lying  on  the  table,  and  which 
H.A1  over  and  over  endeavoured  to  put  into  Herriea's  hand. 
The  King  then  sent  for  Goderich,  who  mumbled  some  excuses, 
but  said  that  the  Government  would  he  dissolved  if  Herries 
were  appointed,  so  the  E^ing  had  no  resource  but  to  submit  to 
a  dday,  for  he  pledged  himself  that  he  would  not  ultimately 
give  up  the  point,  and  of  Mi  ovm  accord  ordered  Herries  to  he 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  memhtermine  agreed  upon  was  to  suspend  the  arrange- 
ment till  HusMsBon  should  arrive,  and  that  then  the  s^s 
of  the  Exchequer  should  be  offered  to  him.  I  ought  to 
tell  you  that  Herries  very  modestly  declined  the  place  when 
Goderich  first  offered  it.  He  said  he  was  too  youi^  in 
political  life,  that  it  would  be  too  great  a  jump  for  him,  &a, 
and  he  rather  pressed  to  be  Vice-fteaident  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  Charles  Grant,  and  Goderich  had  actually  offered 
the  Exchequer  to  Palmerston,  who  had  accepted  it ;  hut  after 
all  he  veered  round  again,  got  the  King  to  write  with  his  own 
hand  to  i^ist  on  Herries  taking  the  office,  and  took  down 
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Henies  in  bis  carriage  to  Windsor  to  kiss  hands,  when  the 
extraordinary  scene  I  have  just  described  took  plac& 

Upon  all  this,  the  Momi-ng  Ckronide  published  an  article 
grounding  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs  on  Henies's  connec- 
tion with  Bothschild.  This  made  matten  irreconcilabl& 
Hemes  now  said  that  though  he  had  not  wished  for  the 
office,  and  had  rather  have  had  a  humbler  one,  his  honour  was 
now  attacked,  and  though  ready  to  have  no  office  at  all,  he 
would  accept  no  other  office  but  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  . 
Exchequer.  The  Whigs — that  is  Tiemey  and  his  immediate 
&iends— talked  equally  big,  and  up  to  this  momii^  the 
public,  who  saw  the  King  ^edged  on  one  side  and  the  Whigs 
on  the  other,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Government  must 
necessarily  fall  to  pieces.  However,  after  a  world  of  shifts 
and  discussions,  Huskisson  and  Stui^ea  Bourne  having  both 
declined  positively  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  was 
settled  that  there  wa^  no  other  person  who  could  be,  bnt 
Herriea;  and  the  King  undertook  to  see  Lord  Lansdowne 
yesterday,  and  talk  him  over,  which  he  did,  and  the  Whigs 
remain  in,  with,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  no  great 
accession  of  character.  There  are  a  thousand  details,  all  more 
extraordinary  than  could  have  been  believed,  of  Uie  vacillation 
and  wavering  of  Goderich,  atid  of  the  firmness  of  the  King ; 
but  the  substance  is  as  I  have  told  you.* 

To  Lord  Hertford. 

December  Slat,  1827. 
Goderich,  I  hear,  still  continues  in  the  fool's  paradise  of 
&ncying  that  he  is  Minister.  "  On  the  contrary  quite  the 
reverse,  as  he  himself  says.  Neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  will 
go  on  with  him,  and  he  will  find  himself  like  the  hai  in  the 
fable,  he  will  not  be  admitted  either  as  a  beast  or  a  bird. 
They  talk  to-day  tiiat  the  Whigs  are  obtaining  an  ascendency 
at  Windsor,  that  Lord  Holland  is  to  come  in,  that  Brougham 
is  to  be  Attorney-General,  and  Scarlett  Chancellor.  Pahner- 
Bton  and  Charles  Grant  are  to  profese  to  be  Whigs,  and,  what  I 
more  regret,  Huskisson  I 

*  [The  negotUtioiu  whioh  ended  in  tlie  &ppcdntinent  of  Mr,  Herriea  u 
ChAncelloc  of  the  Exchequer,  ore  ia&j  nftmted  in  the  '  Hemi^  ot  ths 
fnblio  Life  of  John  C.  Herriee,'  bj  hie  son,  Edward  Herriee.] 
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It  does  aeem  sbrai^,  bat  I  assare  you  that  this  report 
meets  some  degree  of  credit  amoDgst  the  best  infomied.  It 
seems  certain  that  Uie  King  is  exceedingly  vexed  at  the 
oatgoer$,  and  will  not  take  them  but  on  compulsion. 

My  own  private  opinion  is  that  the  King  will  not  try  a 
pare  Whig  until  he  shall  have  fiiiled  to  make  a  miatiire,  and  I 
think  the  first  shop  he  will  go  to  for  his  mixture  will  be  Lord 
Wellealey. 

What  fools,  fools,  fools,  our  Tory  Menda  have  been  I 

YouiB  affectionately, 

J.  W.  C. 


The  end  of  Lord  Goderich's  experiment  was  clearly  foreseen 
by  others  besides  Mr.  Croker,  but  the  Ministry  lingerecL  on 
tSU  the  first  days  of  the  following  year,  when  the  Prime 
Minister  fulfilled  the  prediction  contained  in  the  following 
letter:— 

Lord  Lowtker  to  Mr,  Croker. 

August  11th.  1827. 
My  dxab  Cboeeb, 

I  cannot  write  all  I  feel  or  think  upon  the  late  events,  but 
fcom  your  letter  I  conclude  the  present  Cabinet  will  hobble  on 
upon  crutches  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  when  Lord 
Goderich  will  be  frightened  and  bolt  Some  of  the  Cabinet, 
like  old  Tiemey,  wUl  stick  to  the  last,  as  they  have  little 
chance  of  again  gaining  six  months'  salary  or  patronage. 

In  my  humble  judgment  Lord  Goderich  has  not  talent, 
nerve,  or  audacity  to  conduct  or  r^ulate  so  large  a  machine. 
Tiemey  or  HusMsson  have  not  nealth  for  every  n^ht's 
work;  a  long  night  debate  has  afflicted  both  with  ilinesa 
the  last  three  or  four  yeais,  and  I  think  Hustdsson  will 
not  like  a  visit  to  LiverpooL  I  agree  with  you,  and  I 
understand  Srougham  has  announced  it  on  the  circuit,  that 
either  himself  or  Peel  must  have  the  Commons.  The  King 
has  vowed  Brougham  shall  never  kiss  his  hand,  but  he  is 
very  foi^ving.  The  Tories  would  really  muster  against 
Brouj^iam.  Brougham's  vanity,  I  suppose,  would  induce 
him  to  give  up  his  profession  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
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Pollock  has  beat  him  two  to  one  in  the  number  of  brie&  on 
the  circuit 

The  King  seems  to  be  taking  his  revenge  upon  his  late 
re&actoi7  Tories.  It  must  mortify  them  to  he  overlooked, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  the  Xing  feels 
very  keenly  on  the  Catholic  question. 

I  wish  tDe  world  to  go  on.  I  thought  once  I  should  like 
office,  but  I  doubt  whether  my  digestive  powers  are  sufK- 
ciently  active  to  combine  business  with  the  feasting  conse- 
quent upon  an  official  station,  and  I  begin  to  like  being  my 
own  master  as  well  as  I  did  at  tweuty-ona 

I  have  been  at  Carlisle  with  the  exception  of  a  few  honrs 
ever  since  I  left  London,  and  as  the  weavers  seem  inclined  to 
create  riot  and  confiision,  it  is  not  improbable  that  I  shall  be 
detained  here  ten  days  longer. 

Truly  yours. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1828. 

Fall  of  Lord  Godeiich— AdminUtmtioii  of  the  Buke  of  WelliDgtoD— The 
"  Gtreat  Rook  "  of  the  Catholic  Question— The  Proapecta  of  the  Whigs 
— Anecdote  of  La>l7  Hollaiid— Uinisterial  Difficultiei — The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Peel— Crockibrd'a  "Pfuiy  Palace  "—Mr.  Heniee  and 
the  List  of  the  New  Miniatry— Burke's  Dagger  Scene — Mr.  Croker's 
Proposals  for  Gradual  Befonn — The  Vaults  uf  8t.  Martin's  Church — 
Dinners  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Charles  Qrant — 
The  Royal  Academy  Dinner  of  1828  —  Debates  on  the  Catholic 
Question — The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Euskisson — Madame  de 
Lieven — Ur.Ooker  appointed  IMvy  Councillor — The  Duke  of  Clarence 
at  the  Admiralty— Anecdotes  of  tba  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Talley- 
rand. 

When  the  tottering  Administration  of  Lord  Goderich  fell  to 
pieces,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  the  only  man  likely  to  sncceed  in  forming  a  Goyemment 
containing  any  element  of  stability.  It  was  a  responsibility 
whidi,  as  the  world  has  been  told  on  his  own  authority,  he 
did  not  covet.  He  "  detested  politics,"  and,  as  he  wrote  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  duties  which  he  was  asked  to 
undertake  were  "  very  disagreeable  to  him."  But  tiie  Xing 
desired  him  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  Administra- 
tion, and  he  felt  bound  to  make  the  attempt  His  first  step 
was  to  entreat  the  "  co-operation  "  of  Feel  in  "  tiiis  interesting 
commission."  "  I  have  declined,"  he  wrote,  "  to  make  myself 
the  head  of  the  Government  unless  upon  discussion  with  my 
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friends  it  should  appear  desirable."*  Feel  states  that  he 
obe/ed  this  summona,  "  thongh  not  without  great  reluctance," 
for  he  foresaw  great  difficulties  In  connection  with  the  state 
of  Ireland  and  the  Catholic  question.  The  King  stipnlated 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  constnict  a  Cabinet  with 
especial  view  to  the  Catholic  question.  In  the  end,  Feel 
accepted  office  as  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Gonlbum  being  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while  Mr.  Herries  accepted  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Mint.  Mr.  Husbisson  acted  as 
Colonial  Secretary  for  a  few  months,  and  then  resigned  with 
the  other  "  Canningites  " — ^including  Lord  Falmerston — ^under 
drcumstances  which  are  described  in  the  Tarious  papers 
contained  in  this  chapter.  Mr.  Croker's  own  opinions  were 
expressed  in  a  short  form  in  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  the 
Quarterly  Sevieia  in  1831.t  "At  first  si^t  no  Ministry 
could  look  stronger;  the  confidence  in  the  Duke  was  uni- 
versal and  unbounded;  and  he  was  seconded  by  men  who 
stood  deservedly  high  in  public  opinion  for  int^rity,  sound 
principles,  Farliamentary  talents,  and  official  habits,  Bnt 
the  seeds  of  disunion  existed,  and  sooner  or  later  must  have 
grown  to  disastrous  fruit.  .  .  .  There  was  the  great  rock  of 
the  Catholic  question,  upon  which  it  was  easily  foreseen  that 
the  Ministry  must  eventually  be  driven  and  wrecked."  The 
defeat  of  Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald  at  Clare  by  O'Connell  was  the 
decisive  stroke  which  convinced  the  Ministry  that  the  ques- 
tion which  had  so  long  stood  in  the  way  must  at  last  be 
frankly  dealt  with.  But  decisive  measures  were  necessarily 
postponed  till  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Croker's  letters  were  supplemented  in  1828  by  a 
journal,  which  he  begins  with  this  note :  "  I  have  always 
regretted  the  not  having  kept  a  regular  diary,  though  I  have 

*  '  Hemolra  hj  Sir  Bobert  Peel,'  toL  L  p.  12. 
t  VoL  xlf .  p.  623. 
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'  often  attempted  to  do  so.  I  have,  however,  not  been  able  to 
persevere.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  succeed  a  little  bett«r 
in  this  fresh  attempt."  The  diary  was  kept  in  a  fairly 
methodical  way  till  towarda  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it 
became  intermittent  The  entries  were  evidently  hurriedly 
written,  in  a  small  and  scratchy  handwriting,  often  closely 
"crossed;"  and  tiiey  are  exceedii^ly  hard  to  decipher.  A 
selection  will  here  be  made  from  the  most  interesting  passages. 

From  the  Diary. 

January  \ti. — I  called  on  Hemes,  and  had  a  long  confiden- 
tial talk  with  him  on  the  embarrassing  sitnahon  of  the 
Government  We  have  been  in  a  good  deal  of  confidence 
since  he,  as  well  as  I,  consented  to  stay  with  Mr.  Canning, 
and  having  both  been  originally  attached  to  Mi.  Perceval,  we 
have  an  additional  bond  of  interconrse.  He  thinks  the  Whig 
party  in  the  Cabinet,  instigated  and  guided  by  Brougham, 
will  attempt  (and  perhaps  for  a  time  succeed)  to  make  a 
Whig  Adnunistration.  He  thinks  that  Huskisson  has  been 
looking  to  be  himself  Premier,  and  has  for  this  object  obimed 
in  with  the  Whigs,  and  th^  the  Chancellor,  Bezley,  Ch. 
Grant,  and  he  must  go  out  Goderich  perplexed  between 
them,  but  more  perplexed  by  Lord  Holland  and  Brougham. 

January  Znd. — Saw  Herries  again.  We  talked  about 
a  pamgraph  in  the  Statidard  newspaper  of  about  ten  daya 
ago,  whidi  proclaimed  that  the  Tories  could  not  come  m 
without  stipulating  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Lord  Steward 
[Lord  Conyn^iamj.  We  agreed  as  to  the  mischievous  effect 
of  that  paragraph,  as  it  waa  known  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Peel  countenanced  that  paper,  and  he  told 
me  that  a  certain  person  took  care  that  it  should  go  down 
express  to  Windsor  the  very  night  it  was  published.  I  had 
seen  the  paragraph  at  Sudboume,  and  had  shown  it  both  to 
Lord  Hertford  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  former 
agreed  with  me  that  it  looked  like  a  manifesto  of  the  party, 
and  one  which  would  defeat  all  their  hopes.  The  latter  said : 
"  What  can  we  do  with  these  sort  of  fellows  ? "  (meaning  the 
newspaper  editors).  "  We  have  no  power  over  them,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  will  have  no  communication-  with  any  of 
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them."  Yet  hta  grace  had  desired  Lord  Hertford  to  take  in 
that  very  paper,  vhich  Hertford  did  reluctoutly. 

In  the  evening  with  Nony  at  an  aaeembly  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  CUtreuce  to  Dom  Miguel,  who  seems  a  civil, 
modest,  and  unafTected  young  man,  short  and  slight  in  figure, 
not  unlike  Lord  Marcus  TTiIl.  All  the  people  in  town  at 
this  assembly.  I  whispered  the  Duke  of  Wellii^tou  that 
the  paragraph  had,  as  I  feared  it  would,  gone  to  Windsor. 

Januarif  3rd. — Flanta  [Mr.  W.  Planta,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury]  called  on  me.  Agrees  that  Goderich  cannot  stand. 
His  vacillation  has  lost  him  both  sides,  and  there  would  be 
an  absolute  majority  against  him  in  the  Lords.  Planta 
hopes  that  Goderich's  eyes  are  at  last  opened  to  this,  and 
that  he  will  take  some  early  step  to  get  out  of  so  false 
a  position.  Flanta  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  ftom 
revokii^  his  former  resignation.  The  Chancellor  and  Angle- 
sey are  going  down  to  Windsor  to  state  to  the  King  the 
perilous  circumstances  in  which  the  Administration  is  placed. 
The  diSerence  between  Huskisson  and  Hemes  has  acquired 
such  solidity  that  it  will  force  one  or  other  out. 

In  the  evening  with  Nony  to  Princess  Esterhazy'a  ball  for 
Dom  Miguel  He  had  dined  with  his  own  ambassador, 
Palmella,  and  came  about  eleven.  The  ball  be^n  with 
a  waltz.  Prince  Esterhazy  and  the  Duchess  of  Clarence, 
Dom  Miguel  and  Princess  Esterhazy.  I  came  away  veiy 
soon.  Prince  and  Princess  Lieven  not  there.  Duke  of 
Clarence  says  they  were  not  invited,  but  Lieven  himself  told 
me  that  he  had  a  previous  ei^agement  to  Claremont,  and 
that  Prince  Leopold  could  or  would  not  put  off  his  party. 
iRothschild  introduced  to  the  Dnke  of  Clarence,  and  asked 
him  whether  there  would  he  a  war.  "Upon  my  word, 
Mr.  Rothschild,"  answered  the  Duke,  "  I  must  give  to  you 
the  same  answer  Lord  North  did  to  such  an  inquiry.  Not 
having  had  time  to  read  the  newspapers  to-day,  I  cannot  tell 
you." 

Mr.  Oroker  to  Lord  Hertford. 

Januuy  lot,  1S2S. 

The  prospect  of  a  pure  Whig  Administration  (if  anything 
Whig  can  be  called  pure)  becomes  more  distincL  I  do  not 
profess  to  understand  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about,  but  sonte 
of  the  best  informed  and  the  most  interested  think  Uiat  it  is 
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the  moat  probable  result  of  the  present  crisis.  The  King 
is  so  displeased  with  Peel,  and  so  indignant  at  that  paragraph 
in  the  Standard  which  I  pointed  out  to  you,  that  he  is,  they 
say,  resolved  to  try  the  Whigs,  that  is,  resolved  to  continue 
what  he  calls  a  mixed  Government,  but  from  which  all  Tories 
will  secede.  We  hear  no  more  of  Lord  Wellesley,  The  King 
is  for  him,  the  Lady  contra.  Lord  Mountcharles  is  a  decided 
Tory,  and  will  resign  if  another  Whig  comes  into  power.  In 
the  meanwhile  Brougham  boUa  the  pot  and  keeps  stirring  up 
the  ingredients,  and  is,  in  fact,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  intrigues. 
Hoskisaoa  I  do  not  understand.  He  has  declared  that  he  will 
not  serve  under  Wellesley,  but,  I  learn,  ia  quite  disposed  to 
go  on  with  the  Whigs,  though  the  Chancellor  and  Herries 
should  go  out — ^in  short,  that  he  looks  to  be  first  himself. 
I  cannot  believe  all  this,  but  I  tell  you  what  I  hear. 

YoxoB  ever, 

J.  W.  C. 


The  rumours  of  a  change  more  fevourable  to  the  Whigs 
continue,  and  I  know  that  the  Tories  in  the  Cabinet  believe 
that  they  are  entitled  to  some  credit;  but  upon  what  can 
they  be  founded  ?  The  Whigs  are  certainly  not  stronger 
(not,  I  believe,  so  strong)  either  in  Lords  or  Commons  than 
they  have  been  for  some  years.  The  coontry  is  at  least  as 
hostile  as  ever — on  what,  then,  can  they  ground  their  hopes  ? 
I  can  see  nothing  but  the  supposed  personal  favour  of  the 
Crown,  but  it  is  only  a  fortnight  since  Lord  Goderich  was 
forced  to  resign  because  His  Majesty  would  not  listen  to  his 
proposition  (rf  even  a  single  Whig.  His  Majesty,  I  fear,  is 
very  angry  with  all  the  seceders,  and  specially  witb  Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  '  He  is  also,  I  know,  a  good  deal 
affected  at  that  unlucky  par^raph  in  the  Standard  and  the 
Lady  (either  by  that  paragraph  or  some  other  concurrent 
cause)  is  indisposed  to  the  ex-Tories;  bnt  it  seems  to  me 
quit«  incredible  that  even  these  motivea  should  overcome  the 
King's  resolution  against  Lord  Holland,  and  his  personal 
antipathy  to  Brougham.  Yet  such  is  the  complexion  of  the 
day's  news.  Perhaps  His  Majesty  hopes  that  by  the  accession 
of  Lord  Wellesley  he  may  without  danger  be  in  a  condition 
to  assent  to  the  admission  -of  Lord  Holland,  but  that  would 
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be  very  shortaiglited,  because  Lord  Holland  will  not  now 
come  alone.     Ee  assured  he  will  have  Brougham  at  his  taiL 

January  Srd. 

I  am  enabled  to  tell  you  to-day  something  that  I  think 
may  be  depended  upon,  and  eomething  also  that,  though  not 
absolutely  to  be  depended  upon,  may  be  possible  enough. 
I  think  I  know  that  Goderich  has  opened  his  eyes  to 
his  situation,  and  has  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  resign. 
He  is  gone  with  hia  wife  to  Blackheath,  but  returns  to- 
morrow, and  I  hope  and  believe  that  he  will  to-morrow  tell 
the  King  that  he  cannot  go  on.  It  is  surmised  that  to  save 
his  honour  he  may  take  advantage  of  a  new  incident  which 
has  just  occurred,  and  which  worse  confounds  the  confusion. 
Old  Kemey,  under  the  authority  of  Goderich  and  Huskis- 
son,  undertook  to  n^otiate  with  Lord  Althorp  and  the  Spencer 
&mily  that  Althorp  should  be  Chairman  of  the  fiance 
Committee.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  delay  and  discussion 
about  this  arrangement,  and  at  last  Althorp  consented,  and 
it  was  after  this  that  the  matter  came  accidentally  to  the 
■  knowledge  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Herries),  who 
remonstrated  with  Goderich  on  tiie  slight  put  upon  him  as 
the  Finance  Minister.  Goderich  threw  it  all  on  Huakisaon. 
HuskisBon  disclaimed  all  intention  of  slight  to  Herries,  but 
insisted  that  he,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
solely  responsible  for  the  Domination  of  the  Committee. 
Herries  replied  that  at  least  he  should  be  previously  con- 
sulted as  to  a  Committee  which  ho  nearly  touched  hu  own 
of&ce  as  the  Committee  of  Finance.  Huskisson  adheres  to 
his  nomination,  and  Herries  adheres  to  his  opposition,  and 
one  or  other  will,  it  is  said,  res^.  If  Huskisson  were  to  go, 
the  Government  is  broken  up  at  once.  H  Herries  goes,  B^t&y 
will  follow,  and  perhaps  the  Chancellor,  and  certainly  Tindal, 
and  then  Brougham  comes  in,  and  then  out  go  all  the  rest 
of  the  Tories,  and  there  will  remain  a  Whig  Administration. 
Lady  Holland  was  saying  yesterday  to  her  assembled 
coterie,  "  Why  should  not  I«rd  Holland  be  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs — why  not  as  well  as  Lord  Lansdowne  for  the 
Home  Bepartment?"  Little  Lord  John  Kussell  is  said  to 
have  replied,  in  his  quiet  way,  "  Why,  they  say.  Ma'am,  that 
you  open  all  Lord  Holland's  letters,  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
might  not  like  that !" 
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From  the  Diary. 

January  &th. — The  Duke  of  CUrence  tells  me  that 
Huskisson  is  actually  out,  and  that  Lord  Wellesley  has 
understood  &om  the  King  that  he  is  to  be  the  head  of  Ms 
Government.  There  cannot  be  at  this  moment  the  least 
ground  for  either  of  these  reports.  Huskisson  and  Herries 
are  no  doubt  at  variauce,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  probably 
one  or  other  will  retire,  but  matters  are  not  yet  advanced  to 
this  point.  As  to  the  latter  statement,  I  never  can  believe 
it.  Goderich  must  go,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  must 
either  be,  or  designate  who  shall  be  the  Ministers. 

His  Boyal  Highnees  talked  to  me  of  his  own  political 
feelings,  and  particularly  on  the  Catholic  question.  He  says 
that  it  is  not  ripe  for  full  concession — that  he  would  be  ready 
to  grant  all  even  now,  but  that  public  opinion  is  not  so 
for  advanced — that  what  he  would  do  therefore  at  present 
would  be,  1st,  to  place  the  English  Catholics  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Irish ;  2nd,  to  introduce  a  bill  to  legalise 
intercourse  with  the  Court  of  Bome,  with  a  view  to  negotia- 
tion. His  Boj^  Highness  said  that  as  long  as  the  Duke  of 
York  lived  he  had,  out  of  respect  for  bis  juc^ment  as  well  as 
for  that  of  the  King,  refrained  &om  voting  on  that  question ; 
but  be  was  always,  as  he  still  is,  satisfied  that  the  concession 
mnst  and  ought  to  be  made.  His  Royal  Highness  is  for 
a  Government  founded  on  a  union  of  parties.  He  says  the 
names  Whigs  and  Tories  meant  something  a  hundred  years  ago, 
but  are  mere  nonsense  nowadays.  I  agreed  with  His  Boyal 
Highness  that  Whigs  in  power  soon  assimilated  themselves 
to  Tories,  and  that  Tories  in  opposition  would  soon  become 
Whigs,  but  that  I  still  thought  ttiat  there  were  two  marked, 
and  distinct  parties  in  the  country,  which  might  for  brevity 
be  fairly  called  Whig  and  Tory. 

January  %(h. — The  Duke  of  Clarence's  news  of  yesterday 
was,  as  I  expected,  quite  unfounded.  Goderich  is  gone  down 
to  Windsor  to  resign,  and  he  wiU  find  the  King,  if  mA 
unprepared,  at  least  unprovided. 

The  Kinff,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Goderich,  sent  off  an 
express  for  the  Chancellor,  who  went  immediately  to  Windsor. 
Goderich's  resignation  is  therefore  at  last  fait  and  par/ait. 
His  real  Mends  never  wished  him  in  the  situation  of  First 
Minister.  We  shall  now  have  all  the  uncertainties  and 
anxieties  of  last  April  over  again,  but  there  is  but  one  exit, 
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viz.,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel ;  but  the  Duke  will 
be  reluctant  to  leave  the  army,  and  Peel  alone  will  not  be 
able  to  re-unite  the  Tories ;  and  I  therefore  expect  that  it 
will  be  rather  accession  on  their  parts  than  an  entite  new 
frame  of  Goveniment. 

January  ^(h. — The  Chancellor  returned  from  Windsor  is 
the  night,  and  went  back  at  nine  this  morning,  in  company 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  came  back  about  six  o'clock,  and 
immediately  sent  an  express  for  Peel,  who  was  at  the 
Wilderness  these  last  two  or  three  days,  but  is  by  this  time, 
I  suppose,  gone  back  to  Maresfield,  It  seems  incredible,  but 
is  quit«  tme,  as  I  hear,  that  the  Duke  and  Peel  have  been  so 
ill-informed  of  what  has  been  going  on  as  to  be  taken  quite 
by  surprise. 

Mr.  Oroker  to  Lord  Hertford. 

JsDuaiy  lOth,  1828. 
The  Duke,  who  went  down  with  the  Chancellor  yesterday 
morning,  returned  from  Windsor  last  ui^t,  and  immediately 
sent  an  express  for  Peel,  who  came  to  town  this  morning, 
and  at  ten  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke.  What  passed 
can  be  as  yet,  of  course,  known  only  to  the  initiated,  of  whom 
I  am  not  one ;  but  that  Peel  was  disposed  to  enter  into  the 
negotiation  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
consented  to  see  t^e  Chancellor,  after  his  interview  with  the 
Duke;  and  this  fact  came  to  my  knowledge  by  a  very 
ludicrous  adventure,  which,  as  an  episode  in  these  d^ 
political  discussions,  may  amuse  you.  An  acquaintance  of 
Peel's  and  mine  was  invited  to  be  at  Maresfi^d  to-day — a 
man  (whom  you  do  not  know)  of  no  politics  or  party,  but 
rather  a  droll  fellow.  He  went  on  this  visit  in  his  gig,  and 
slept  last  night  at  Godstone,  halfway  to  Maresfield,  intending 
to  drive  on  this  moriiing.  At  break£aat,  however,  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  told  him  that  Mr.  Feel  had  passed  up  to  town 
very  early  in  the  morning.  Upon  this  intelligence  my  man 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  put  about  ship  and  return  to  town 
also ;  but  on  bis  letum,  about  noon,  he  thought  it  right  to 
call  at  Peel's  house  to  inquire  whether  he  had  done  right,  mr 
whether  he  was  expected  to  go  back  to  Maresfield.  On 
knocking  at  Feel's  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  servant,  who,  it 
seems,  did  not  know  our  friend's  person.    (I  suppose  all  the 
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old  servants  ate  in  the  country.)  To  the  inqauy  of  whether 
Mr.  Feel  waa  at  home,  the  mas  replied  that  he  was  out  of 
town.  "  Oh  no,"  said  the  visitor,  "  I  know  he  came  to  town 
this  morning."  This  altered  the  porter's  note,  who  imme- 
diately,  in  a  most  respectful  whisper,  asked, "  Sir,  are  yoa 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ?  '  Our  waggish  friend  (meaning  no 
inischiet)  answered,  "  Why — no — not  yet — but  I  hope  to  be 
so  soon.'  "  Oh,  sir,  in  that  case,  my  master  has  desu-ed  that 
you  should  be  atWtted."  And  admitted  he  was,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  politician,  and  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  friend,  who  lost  no  time  in  calling  over  here  to 
tell  us  of  the  state  secret  into  which  he  had  so  unwittingly 
fiiUen.* 

But  glad  as  I  am  on  every  account  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  Chancellor  are  called  upon  to  advise  the 
King,  I  c&nnot  but  foresee  great  difficulty  in  making  a  satis- 
factory arrangement.  Who  are  to  be  the  orators  in  the 
Lords  or  in  Uie  Commons  7  Feel  in  the  latter,  helped  br 
Berries  and  Goulbum  (supposing  even  Herries  to  stay),  will 
hardly  be  a  match  for  l5ie  vehemence  of  an  exasperated 
Opposition  in  which  it  is  thought  that  Mr.  Canning's  own 
party  will  enrol  itself;  but  in  the  Lords  what  is  to  be  done 
if,  as  I  understand,  Lords  Grey  and  Lauderdale  are  (as 
a  basis)  to  be  excluded  ?  Who  is  to  stand  up  in  that  House 
s^ainst  those  Lords  and  I^nsdowne,  Holland,  &c.  7 

January  2lBt,  182& 

The  Duke  and  Feel  satisfy  all  my  private  and  publia 
feelii^,  but  if  we  lamented  that  Mr.  Canning  was  driven  to 
coalesce  with  Lord  !Uinsdowne,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
introduction  of  Lord  Ellenborough  ? 

Herries  is  at  the  Mint — reluctant  and  feelii^,  I  belieye, 
that  be  is  degraded,  but  with  no  alternative  between  that 
and  standing  quite  and  utterly  alona 

I  am  aAraid  that  the  Duke  means  to  keep  the  army  with 
the  Treasury.    That  will  not  do  ! 

I  met  Peel  and  Goulbum  yesterday,  mighty  cordial.  I  have 
heard  the  appointment  of  Goulbum  to  an  office,  for  which  he 
is  thought  incapable,  extolled  as  a  masterstroke  of  policy  in 
HnskissoD.     I  cannot  suspect  Huskisson  of  such  an  inten- 
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tion,  bat  I  mention  tlie  fact  to  show  you  what  people  tliink 
of  Goulbum's  appomtment. 

Westmoreland  and  Eldon  have  been  pat  into  the  dirty 
clothes  basket  with  W7TU1  and  Bezley,  and  thrown  ovahoard 
—thrown  overboard  for  Lord  ECenboroagh. 

jruiuai7  24th,  1628. 
I  have  seen  the  Dake,  and  this  is  what  passed :  a  friendly 
greeting,  and  then  he  wished  to  see  me  to  express  his  hope 
that  the  arrangement  he  had  formed  was  snch  as  to  conciliate 
my  confidence  and  support.  I  replied  that  I  had  never 
ceased  to  wish  that  his  Grace  were  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that 
knowing,  as  I  did,  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  I  presumed 
that  the  force  of  circtimstances  alone  obliged  him  to  be  at  the 
head  of  it  *  •  *  He  stated  how  he  was  beset  and  plained 
with  importiuiities  and  remonstrances,  and  compared  himself 
to  a  dog  with  a  canister  tied  to  his  tail.  "  There,"  he  saiA, 
pointing  to  a  fonnidable  heap  of  green  bags  and  red  boxes, 
"  there  is  the  business  of  tiie  country,  which  I  have  not  time 
to  look  at — all  my  time  being  employed  in  assuaging  what 
gentlemen  call  their  ftdi-ngs.  In  short,  the  folly  and  un- 
reasonableness of  people  are  inconceivabla"  He  then  let  oat 
the  true  secret  of  his  arrangements  by  saying  that — "What 
Peel  said  ia  perfectly  true — those  who  are  for  forming  an 
exclusive  Ministry,  expect  that  I  am  to  go  into  the  Honse  of 
Commons  with  half  a  party,  to  fight  a  party  and  a  half." 

Xord  Yarmoath  is  in  town — jast  come,  I  saw  him  yester- 
day evening  with  John  King  when  I  went  into  Crodtford's 
to  look  at  nis  fairy  palace,  which  certainly  beats  the  diop- 
flcene  of  a  pantomime.  The  lamp  in  the  staircase  cost  £1200, 
and  so  in  proportion.  The  whole  house  is  as  splendid  as 
marble,  scagliola,  gilding,  and  glasses  can  make  it  I  cannot 
think  that  it  has  cost  less  than  £50,000.    Who's  to  pay  ? 

From  the  Diary. 

■  January  \\(h. — They  have  a  report  that  it  is  intended  to 
place  Lora  Melville  nominally  at  the  head.  This  would 
appear  to  me  quite  monstrous  if  I  did  not  recollect  my 
conversation  with  Peel  last  year,  in  which  he  sud  he  would 
serve  under  Melville.  The  necessity  of  getting  over  Hus- 
kisson,  and  the  difficulties  he  makes,  may  have  su^eeted 
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thia  mezzotennine,  as  he  has  always  kept  up  a  friendly  inter- 
eourae  with  Melville ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  Peel's 
speeches  and  pledges  about  the  head  of  ithe  Crovemmeiit 
being  Protestant  ?  Besides,  the  country  will  not  bear  a  man 
of  straw ;  and  Melville  himself,  though  not  bright,  has  too 
much  good  sense  to  undertake  it.  The  difficulties  are  very 
great,  but  this  expedient  will  not  solve  them. 

One  day  this  last  week,  talking  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
about  Mr.  Burke's  manifesto  against  the  Queen  after  the 
Regency — (the  whole  history  of  which  the  King  himself 
had  told  me) — His  Boyal  Highness  said  that  so  much 
violence  wits  a,  little  incooaiatent  with  Mr.  Burke's  conduct 
in  a  particular  that  regarded  himself  (Duke  of  Clarence) 
about  the  same  time.  His  Royal  Higlmess  was  advised  to 
apply  for  an  increased  allowance,  and  Mr.  Burke  was  selected 
to  pen  the  demand.  While  he  was  writing  the  letter  in  the 
Duke's  presence,  he  stopped,  and,  looking  up  at  His  Boyal 
Highness,  said,  in  Ms  Irish  accent  and  quick  manner,  "  I  vow 
to  God,  sir,  I  wish  that  instead  of  writing  letters  of  this  kind, 
you  would  go  every  morning  and  breakiaat  with  your  father 
and  mother.  It  is  not  decent  for  any  family,  but  above  all 
the  Koyal  family,  to  be  at  variance,  as  you  aU  unhappily  are." 

January  20fA. — It  is  reported  that  the  list  circulated  on 
Friday  evening,  and  which  was  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  Saturday,  was  communicated  by  Herriea  to  Maberley. 
The  new  Cabinet  is  in  a  fury,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  required  an  explanation  &om  Herries.  There  is  some 
ground  for  this  complaint.  Herries's  confidential  clerk,  it 
seems,  saw  the  list,  and  did  conmiunicate  it.  This  is  very 
unlucky  for  Herries,  as  It  seems  to  accredit  complaints  of  the 
same  lund  which  some  of  his  late  colleagues  made  against 
him.  I  can  say  that  though  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
confidential  conversation  with  him,  he  never  in  the  slightest 
way  gave  me  any  information  of  a  Cabinet  nature. 

I  called  on  him  about  this,  and  to  tell  him  that  we  had 
had  the  list  as  early  as  four  on  Friday,  which  was  two  hours 
before  Maberley  saw  his  clerk;  but  I  since  learn  that  the 
list  we  saw  came  .also  Irom  the  said  clerk  (Spearman).* 
I  regret  all  this. 

I  scolded  him  also  for  taking  the  Mint,  and  told  him  that 
in  quitting  his  finance  he  had  surrendered  his  Martello-tower. 
He  agreed  in  all  I  said,  but  he  showed  me  that  he  must  be 
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vliat  he  was  or  nothing ;  that  he  alone  could  not  set  op 
a  Tory  Opposition,  and  that  he  could  not  join  the  Whigs. 
All  true  enough, 

I  met  Peel  and  Goulbum  acddentally  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer — ^the  first  meeting  with  Feel  on  friendly  terms  since 
April — very  cordial 

January  2%th. — ^Dined  with  Peel,  to  hear  the  SpeecL 
Thirty-two  at  dinner  in  his  gallery,  which  looked  very  hand- 
some, and  thus  accomplished  one  of  tiie  purposes  for  whic^ 
I  designed  it  originally.  I  sat  next  to  Hardinge,  and  had 
a  great  deal  of  confidential  chat  with  him.  Fitzgerald  and 
Wilmot,  who  sat  opposite,  were  very  pleasant  Talking  of 
tJie  Timet  newspaper,  and  the  paragraphs  supposed  to  have 
been  furnished  to  it  by  the  late  Ministers,  and  which  had 
done  them  so  much  harm  in  public  opinion,  Wilmot,  in  his 
candour,  said  that  he  really  believed  that  it  was  none  of 
their  doing.  "  At  all  events,"  replied  Fitzgerald,  "  it  has  been 
their  undoing."  I  was  the  only  person  present  in  George  IIL 
Windsor  uniform,  which  I  always  wear  on  these  occasions 
— the  only  occasions  on  which  one  could  nowadays  wear  the 
feshion  of  the  last  reign. 

January  29(A. — Cecil  Jenkinson  moved  the  address  very 
badly.  Robert  Grant  seconded  it  very  well ;  but  nothing 
remarkable.  Brougham  diffuse  and  weak,  but,  when  com- 
pared with  those  about  him,  he  is  a  giant  Calcraft  said 
a  few  words  in  his  ordinary  neutral  style ;  and  I  could  see 
that  Normanby,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Brougham  interciianged 
sneers  at  what  he  said.  He  is,  as  he  has  so  long  been,  only 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House.  The  House  was  full ;  all  except  the  rows  behind  the 
Treasury  Bench.  It  is  evident  that  Uie  minds  of  Members 
are  not  made  up,  and  that  a  strong  floating  squadron  could  be 
easily  erected,  and,  indeed,  perhaps  will  not  be  easily  prevented 

February  Xdth. — A  curious  anecdote,  which  explains  several 
particulars  in  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  the  Hanover  family 
since  their  accession.  Princess  Augusta  said  lately  to  a 
private  Mend :  "  I  was  ashamed  to  hear  myself  called 
Princess  Augusta,  and  never  could  persuade  myself  that 
I  was  so,  as  long  as  any  of  the  Stuart  family  were  alive ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Cardinal  York,  I  felt  myself  to  be  really 
Princess  Augusta."  Yet,  after  all,  the  Modena  family  has  as 
good  a  title  to  the  throne  of  England  as  the  Stuarts  had,  and 
Princess  Aogusta's  title  is  no  better  now  than  it  was  while 
the  Cardinal  was  alive ;  indeed,  it  is  rather  worse,  for  the 
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Modena  title  Is  antecedent  to  James  IL's  abdication,  and,  if 
they  were  Protestants,  woold  be  consistent  with  all  that  was 
done  at  the  Bevolution. 

Ff^fruary  22nd. — Examined  for  near  three  hoon  before 
the  Finance  Committee.  Barii^  and  Stanley  showed  intelli- 
gence and  good  sensa  Pam^  is  a  pet^mt,  thinkii^  of 
nothing  but  political  economics,  and  of  them  very  confusedly. 
Hume  and  Maberley  are  two  blockheads.  The  latter  asked 
me  if  the  entry  books  and  records  of  the  office  could  not 
be  copied  by  a  macAine  to  save  clerks  I  And  all  hia  other 
questions  were  of  the  same  force. 

Dined  with  Lord  Hertford  with  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Count  and  Countess  Ludolf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arbnthnot,  Lord 
and  Lady  Londonderry,  Mr.,*  Mm,  and  Miss  Mitchell,  Mrs. 
George  Pox,  Lords  Lauderdale,  Chesterfield,  and  Shaftesbury, 
CoL  Armstrong,  Sir  H.  Coote,  Sirs  Geoi^e  Warrender, 
J.  Shelley,  and  J.  Beresford,  Veaey  Fitzgerald  was  kept  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  attendance  on  the  army  estimates. 
I  sat  next  to  Lord  Londonderry,  and  we  talked  of  his  forth- 
coming work  on  the  Peninsular  War  up  to  1813. 

Felmiary  2Zrd. — The  town  has  it  that  in  consequence  of 
observations  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  his 
intrigues  (of  which  Herries  is  supposed  to  be  the  instrument) 
to  effect  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Administration,  Sir  Wm. 
Knighton  has  suddenly  gone  abroad.  He  certainly  is  gone. 
But  he  went  before  tJiese  explanations,  and  he  has  for  tha 
last  few  years  made  several  similar  excursions,  all  of  which 
(except  one  when  he  went  to  the  poor  late  Moiantcharles) 
were  enveloped  in  mystery.  His  last  and  the  present  journey 
have  been,  by  those  who  think  they  know  best,  attribute  to 
the  state  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  health.  But  the  town 
chooses  to  fancy  that  it  is  the  result  of  Tom  Dnncombe's 
(paving  denounced  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
gone  before. 

February  2Qtk. — Benewed  debate  on  Brougham's  motion 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  law.  Solicitor-General  made 
a  clear  but  feeble  answer,  disproving  thoroughly,  but  with 
litUe  effect,  some  of  Brougham's  cardinal  cases.  Scarlett 
jealous  that  Brougham  should  run  away  with  all  the  honour 
of  these  amendments,  which  have  been  in  discussion  in  West- 

*  [A  ireU-kikown  Bmrian  mercliant  of  the  daj,  IiTing  in  Charles  Btreet, 
Betkel<7  Square.    He  was  &iikiU8  for  goii%  oowtiere  without  hia  siater.] 
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ndnBter  Halt  these  some  years,  sneered  at  tte  lengtli  and 
infimte  extent  of  Broi^^hEun's  apeeck  It  seema  tliat  Lord 
Tenterden  has  had  two  bills  ready  drawn  for  remedying  some 
of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  Brougham.  This  the 
Solicitor  rather  let  out  than  stated  triumphantly,  as  be  ehoald 
Lave  done.  Srougham,  as  appeared  by  hi&  grimaces  and 
gesticulations,  was  iiirious  with  Scarlett ;  but  tiie  latter  left 
tiie  Honse,  rather  shabbily,  I  think,  before  Biongham  replied, 
and  Brougham  had  time  to  cooL  Had  he  spoken  at  once, 
there  woiild  have  been  hot  work, 

March  2nd. — The  King  is  obliged  to  be  carried  to  and  from 
his  carriage;  and  instead  of  ^e  open  railed  gate  to  the 
Garden  of  St  James's,  through  whidi  His  Majesty  Iiui  driven 
of  late  years  from  the  Park,  they  have  in  the  last  two  days 
substituted  a  close  gate  to  prevent  the  people's  seeing  the 
operation  of  moving  His  Majesty  in  and  out  of  his  carriage. 

Vyvyan,  who  is  one  of  His  MajeBtj's  equerries,  tells  me 
that  he  thinks  that  this  will  be  his  last  visit  to  London.  A 
bill  is  to  be  brought  in  to  enable  him  to  hold  a  council  for 
the  Eecorder'B  Report  out  of  Middlesex.  This  may  be  neces- 
sary in  compliance  with  establislied  practice,  but  in  principle 
I  believe  the  King's  consent  to  execution  is  only  necessary 
when  the  King  happens  to  be  present  The  old  proverb  says 
"  the  King's  face  gives  grace ;"  and  I  believe  ^t  when  His 
Majesty  is  at  Windsor,  criminals  in  London  may  be  executed 
without  his  consent,  and  in  Windsor  noL 

March  4th. — The  King  came  to  town  at  ten  o'clock  last 
night — well,  except  the  weakness  in  his  knees  and  ankles. 

Sir  Thomas  Thompson,  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
died  yesterday.  He  commanded  the  Leander  in  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  but  was  taken  on  his  way  home  with  the  dispatdies, 
after  an  action  in  which  he  was  so  badly  wounded  in  the  I^ 
that  he  had  a  pension  for  the  injury.  At  the  battle  of  Copen- 
ba^n  this  same  1^  (which  gave  him  a  deal  of  trouble  and 
pain)  was  carried  clean  off,  to  his  great  happiness,  and  he  had 
another  pension  for  the  loss  of  the  1^.  He  was  Comptroller 
of  the  Navy  when  I  came  into  office.  He  was  a  good-natured, 
single-hearted  fellow,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  Comptroller. 

Dined  at  Warrender's  with  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lady 
Lyndhurst,  Sir  S.  and  Lady  Sheppard,  Lords  Chandos,  Lauder- 
dale, and  Dudley,  Mr.  William  Adam,  Quintin  Dick,  William 
Courtney,  and  old  JekylL  The  latter  was  very  agreeable, 
and  he  and  Lauderdale  gave  tis  many  anecdotes  of  Fox,  Burke, 
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Hare,  and  above  all  Fitzpatrick.  Lord  Lauderdale  told  us 
he  waa  in  Parliament  in  1780,  before  I  was  bom,  so  that  he 
muBt  be  at  least  sixty-oina  Jekyll  described  Burke's  conduct 
the  night  of  the  dagger  scene.  He  had  since  his  quarrel  "viih 
Sheridan  sat  in  the  place  on  the  floor  below  the  gangway  on 
the  left  side,  where  old  Bankes  has  sat  of  late  jeais.  Jekyll, 
coining  a  little  late,  saw  a  place  vacant  next  Burke,  and  took 
it.  When  !Fox  spoke,  Jekyll  cheered  violently.  Burke  told 
him  that  he  was  nervous,  and  b^ged  him  not  to  cheer  so 
loud,  as  it  agitated  him.  He  had  bundles  of  paper,  and  the 
dagger  wrapped  up  in  paper  beaide  him,  and  apol^ised  to 
Jekyll  for  the  inconvenience  they  caused  him.  "Wnen  he 
threw  down  the  dagger  the  House  laughed,  and  some  asked 
where  the  fork  waa  It  quite  failed.  Jekyll,  of  course, 
thought  so,  but  Lord  Sidmouth  told  me  the  contrary.  I  said 
that  I  had  heard  from  some  one,  but  could  not  recollect 
whom,  but  it  was  one  who  knew  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and 
Fitzpatrick  intimately,  that  he  thought  Fitzpatrick  the  first 
of  all  of  them.  Jekyll  replied :  "  Well,  and  I  should  say  so 
too,  but  his  delivery  in  the  House  of  Commons  waa  so 
inefticient  that  he  never  made  any  figure  there." 

March  &ik. — Went  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  dine 
impromptu  with  Holmes.  We  were,  besides  Lady  Stronge  and 
Miss  Tew,  Colonel  Cuffe,  Capt  i'Court,  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Liverpool,  a  young  oflicer  of  the  name  of  Browne,  and 
Holmes's  broker.  As  we  were  going  to  dinner  Uirough 
Cockspur  Street,  Holmes  caught  a  pickpocket  with  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  The  poor  devil  had  no  shirt,  and  was  so 
humble  and  penitent  that  he  let  him  off  He  was  a  mild- 
looking  young  man,  in  squalid  misery. 

March  14^. — House  of  Commona  Peel  and  I  went  up  to 
dine  at  Kerr's,  but  were  interrupted  by  a  call  for  a  division 
on  Fenryn  Disfranchisement  Bill,  on  which  Peel  ran  down  to 
speak.  He  had  had  a  meeting  in  the  morning  at  the  Home 
Office  of  Palmerston,  Huskisson,  Goulbnm,  Herries,  Fr,  Lewis, 
Fitzgerald,  Planta,  Dawson,  Wm  Peel,  and  myself,  to  consider 
how  to  deal  with  these  bills,  and  he  proposed  (as  I  had 
su^ested  to  him  by  letter  in  the  mormng)  to  postpone 
a  decision  on  Penryn  Bill  till  we  knew  wheflier  we  should 
have  also  to  dispose  of  the  iianchise  of  Retford,  and  if  we  had' 
both,  to  satisfy  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes  by 
giving  two  members  to  the  hundred,  and  two  members  to  one 
of  the  great  towna 
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Mr.  Groker  to  Mr.  Fed. 

U&rch  14tli,  1828. 

Deab  Peel, 

Theie  is  a  great  teoGngfor  and  again^  Betford,  and  there 
uiil  be  about  Penryn.  ^e  High  Tories  will  be  exceedingly 
reluctant  to  transfer  the  franchue  of  the  former  to  an;  other 
place ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  vill  be  a  cooaiderable  feeling 
gainst  throwing  the  borough  into  the  bands  of  two  or  three 
great  landowners.  I  have  always  been  (as  an  anti-reformer) 
inclined  to  give  the  representations  which  might  fall  in  by 
disfranchisement,  to  the  great  towns  having  populations  of 
100,000,  and  I  should,  individually,  be  glad  to  see  both 
Betford  and  Penryn  transferred  to  Bimiingham  and  Man- 
chester; but  I  fear  that  wonld  be  thought  too  r^ormng, 
though  /  am  sure  that,  in  &ct,  it  would  tend  to  stave  off 
reform.  If,  as  they  tell  me,  a  case  can  be  made  for  the 
hundred  in  which  Betford  is  situated  (from  the  riches  and 
population  of  the  district,  and  there  being  only  eight  members 
for  the  whole  county,  and  no  contiguous  borou^) — if,  I  say, 
a  case  can  be  made  for  Betford,  why  not  try  a  compromise, 
and  give  Betfoid  to  the  hundred,  and  Penryn  to  one  of  the 
great  towns )  I  know  something  also  may  be  said  for  Penryn 
hundred,  as  it  includes  the  considerable  unrepresented  town 
of  Falmouth ;  but  as  Cornwall  has  forty-two  members  and 
Notts  but  eight,  and  as  Falmouth  and  Penryn  are  snrrounded 
with  boroi^hs,  there  does  seem  to  be  some  difference  in  the 
cases ;  and  I  therefore  think  the  proposition  I  have  made 
worth  consideration,  even  on  a  mere  view  of  the  two  cases. 

But  it  seems  to  me  to  have  other  and  less  obvious  advan- 
tf^es.  If  the  hundred  system  is  to  be  maintained  in  holh 
cases,  we  shall  have  a  great  and,  I  think,  not  unfounded  out- 
cry. The  crowd  in  and  out  of  the  House  will  exclaim  that  the 
popular  aide  has  no  longer  any  hope  of  gradual  reform,  and 
will  renew  the  cry  for  radical  reform  with  the  more  effect; 
and  those  who  look  deeper  will  say  that  in  order  to  evade  a 
proper  reform,  you  are  in  truth  making  a  real  innovation  on 
the  Constitution,  which  had  apportioned  the  representation 
between  town  and  county — between  freemen  and  burgesses 
on  one  band,  and  freeholders  on  the  other ;  and  you  are  now, 
when  the  manifest  evil  is  that  great  town  population  is  inade- 
quately represented,  about  totraiiBfer  four  members  &om  town 
election  to  county  or  freehold  election ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
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both  boroTigha  be  transferred  to  great  towns,  the  Tories  in 
general  will  be  dissatisfied,  and  Parliament  will  be,  I  think, 
eonduded  in  all  future  cases  b;  precedent  Having  luckily 
now  two  borou^  to  dispose  of,  you  may,  if  not  satisfy,  at 
least  conciliat«  both  parties,  and,  which  is  still  more  important, 
you  will  keep  open  the  future  power  of  Parliament  to  adopt 
one  or  the  other  course  on  a  view  of  the  individual  circum- 
stances of  each  respective  ca8& 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  of  any  great  importance,  but  I  may 
as  well  mention  that  Manchester  did  once  send  members  to 
Parliament. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  Cbokee. 

From  the  Diary. 

March  16(A. — Lord  Hertford  left  town  this  morning  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Brighton.  I  called  on  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  to  look  at  hia  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
the  others  he  is  finishing  for  the  exhibition, 

1  also  called  on  Mr.  Briggs  about  the  picture  he  is  painting 
for  the  Institution,  of  the  King  visiting  the  fleet  after  the 
1st  June. 

I  also  called  on  Mr.  Wood,  a  young  painter  whom  Sir  T. 
Lawrence  has  recommended  to  me,  to  make  some  copies 
I  wanted.  I  find  he  has  taken  to  portraits,  and  paints  them 
miserably. 

I  ended  my  tour  of  painters  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  Shee,  where 
I  saw  an  old  picture  of  Chief  Baron  Lord  Yelverton — I  think 
the  best  I  ever  saw  of  Mr.  Shee'a     It  is  left  on  hia  hands. 

Dined  at  Lord  Camden's  with  Lords  Sidmouth,  Colchester, 
Elliot,  and  Brecknock,  Sir  Geo.  Cockbum,  Sir  Edward  Owen, 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Sir  H.  Hardmge,  Sir  Ed.  Kjiatohbull,  Sir 
Geoige  Clerk,  Mr.  Duncombe  of  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Barrow. 
A  very  good  dinner — like  the  house,  a  little  old-fashioned, 
but  of  a  stately  old  fashion. 

March  I'j'th. — I  attended  the  funeral  of  my  old  fiiend 
Mr.  BidinelL  I  observe  that  there  are  three  degrees  of 
mourning  on  these  occasions — cloaks,  with  crape  hat-bands ; 
crape  Bcarvea  and  hat-bands ;  and  silk  scarves  and  hat-bands. 
His  remains  were  neither  buried  nor  interred,  but  deposited 
in  the  vaults  of  St  Martin's.  The  coffins  are  pkced  in 
irregular  piles  on  the  floor  of  the  vaults,  five  or  six  over  each 
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other.  The  greater  part  of  the  service  was  read  in  the 
Church  (as  it  was  at  Kensington  the  other  day),  after  which 
we  descended  into  the  vault  When  the  minister  came  to 
"  duBt  to  dust,"  one  of  the  undertaker's  men  stepped  up  on 
the  lower  cofiBn  of  the  pOe,  to  enable  him  to  throw  a  hamfal 
of  dust  on  poor  Bickndl's.  This  looked  very  irreverent,  and 
the  sight  of  these  piles  of  mouldering  coffins  excited  most 
disagreeable  ideas.  Some  of  them  were  falling  to  pieces,  and 
I  almost  dreaded  to  see  them  burst  open  and  lay  bare  the 
awful  secrets  of  our  dissolution. 

March  18th. — Dispatches  by  express  from  PortugaL  Doia 
Miguel  is  about  to  make  himself  absolute  King  The 
Constitutionalists  and  the  English  are  in  danger,  as  they 
think,  and  Sir  Fred.  Lamb,  the  ambassador,  has  stopped  the 
final  return  of  oar  ships  and  troops.  I  saw  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  upon  this  subject  Prince  Lieven  was  with  him 
when  I  went  in.  When  Lieven  was  gone  he  told  me  that 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  questions  were  in  a  sad  mess.  Buasia 
persists  in  her  des^n,  and  the  Duke  does  not  see  his  way  out 
of  it  He  laid  the  blame  on  the  treaty  of  London.  I  could 
not  help  hinting  at  the  Protocol  As  to  Portugal,  he  dis- 
approved of  Lamb  stopping  the  troops,  and  he  wishes  we 
were  out  of  that  scrape  too. 

In  the  House  of  Conunons  Peel  has  given  up  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  for  a  declaration,  whidi  means  nothing,  and 
which  will  never  be  taken  by  any  one.  This  is  another  step 
to  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  asked  me 
about  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion  on  the  Catholic 
question.  I  said  that  I  supposed,  and  indeed  believed,  his 
Grace  was  convinced  that  something  must  be  done.  Hia 
Eoyal  Highness  said  that  he  knew  that  the  Duke  was 
making  inquiries  on  the  subject  from  some  of  the  Foreipn 
Ministers,  and  Hin  Koyal  Highness  further  observed  on  Uic 
inconsistency  of  the  King's  refusing  in  Ireland  what  he 
granted  in  Hanover.  I  said  the  cases  were  not  quite  the 
same.  The  King  held  Hanover  by  hereditary  right,  but 
England  only  by  the  Protestant  Settlement 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  frequently  harps  upon  a  notion 
that  Prussia  is  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  seizing 
Hanover,  and  he  does  not  aeem  so  much  adverse  to  it  as 
m^t  be  supposed.  He  has  never  liked  Hanover,  perhaps 
bemuse  his  education  was  exclusively  English,  but  I  think 
that  I  see  the  jealousy  of  the  sons  of  his  two  brothers  of 
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Cumberland  and  Cambridge,  who  are  the  beira  presumptive 
of  Hanover.  He,  like  Macbeth,  repinea  at  the  bturen  sceptre 
to  which  no  boq  of  bis  la  to  succeed. 

Mardi  19(A. — We  have  been  in  a  bustle  all  day  with  the 
Greek  and  Portuguese  questions.  The  King,  that  is  Hus- 
kisson,  has  directed  that  Codrington  shall  receive  orders  direct 
irom  the  Secretary  of  State,  There  are  many  precedents, 
even  as  late  as  the  last  Copenhagen  expedition ;  and  if  it  had 
been  done  in  July  last,  no  one  could  have  objected,  but  doing 
it  now  does  look  like  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  and  he  so  feels  it.  Orders  are  gone  that 
the  army  should  evacuate  Lisbon ;  but  a  line-of-battle  ship, 
a  couple  of  frigates,  and  the  Marines  to  garrison  Fort 
St  Julien,  remain  a  little  longer.  Two  or  three  sloops  go  to 
Oporto.  I  was  to-day  ten  hours  at  my  desk  without  inter- 
mission, except  to  see  people  on  the  business  I  was  ei^aged 
in, 

March  21st. — Saw  Peel  about  Uie  dispute  between  our  and 
the  Freuch  fishermen  at  Jersey,  and  beaoi^ht  Mm  not  to 
allow  this  pimple  to  be  scratched  into  a  sore.  Talked  of  East 
Ketford.  He  complained  that  the  Tories  and  countiy  gentle- 
men cared  about  nothing  but  the  Com  question ;  that  they 
complained  if  Ministers  yielded,  complained  more  if  Ministers 
were  in  a  minority,  but  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  attend- 
ing to  put  them  into  a  majority.  He  showed  me  a  fine 
picture  of  a  lion  devouring  a  wild  boar,  which  he  has  lately 
got  from  Spain.  It  is  very  good  of  its  kind,  but  I  don't  like 
the  kind. 

March  2Zrd. — Had  a  long' conversation  with  Herries  about 
the  Greenwich  pensions.  He  wishes  me  to  state  to  the 
Finance  Committee  what  I  have  stated  to  him. 

Dined  at  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lady  Lyndhurst's  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Morley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney,  Lord  Dudley, 
Sir  F.  Bnrdett,  Mr.  Luttrell,  Jekyll,  R.  Ward,  Wrangham, 
Wm.  Bussell,  and  the  Knight  of  Kerry.  A  very  agreeable 
day.  Tfdked  of  the  arts  and  the  stage,  but  of  course  no 
politics.  From  the  heat  of  tiie  room,  which  is  a  small  one, 
with  only  light  from  the  ceilii^,  Bob  Ward  was  obliged  to 
retire  before  the  ladies ;  but  after  a  walk  round  Hanover 
Square  he  came  back  again ;  but  when  we  got  up  to  go  to 
the  ladies,  Mr.  Wm.  Russell  fainted  twice.  The  first  time  he 
fell  and  cut  his  head ;  when  he  fainted  again,  I  hdd  liim. 
I  afterwards  took  him  to  his  doctor's,  and  afterwards  home  to 
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Lincoln'a  Inn,  in  mj  carriage.  I  was  unwilling  to  let  him  go 
alone,  as  I  was  afraid  that  he  might  have  £mited  a  third 
time. 

Mareh  26iA, — Cecil  Jenkinson  gives  me  a  melancholy 
account  of  both  Lord  and  Lady  LiveipooL  He  is  rather 
worse  than  better,  less  intelligible,  and  more  irritable.  He  is 
sensible,  and  his  great  annoyance  is  the  not  being  able  to 
make  biTnJip.]f  understood.  He  has  had  of  late  a  kind  of 
monthly  relapse,  in  one  of  which  he  will  probably  go  ofiC 
Lady  lAverpool  has,  &om  her  anxiety  and  attendance,  been 
dangerously  ill 

March  29^ — Mrs.  Ooker  and  Nony  left  Eensingtoa  for 
Windsor  at  half-past  twelve  to-day,  in  our  carriage.  I  fol- 
lowed them  at  three,  in  one  of  Hutton's  coaches,  and  I  arrived 
about  an  hour  a^r  them ;  and  at  a  quarter-past  six  we  pnt 
up  at  the  Castle  Lm,  whidi  ia. worse  than  ever.  They  went 
by  Batcbett;  I  came  by  Englefield  Green.  Before  I  left 
town  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning's monument.  About  fifty  met  Agreed  to  the  two 
statues — one  colossal  in  bronze,  one  in  marble  for  the  Abbey. 
Stapleton  was  ready  to  show  fight  for  Chantrey.  Several 
persons,  and  particularly  Lord  Harrowby  and  Spring  Rice, 
begged  me  to  use  my  inSuence  with  Chantrey  to  make  him 
take  the  marble  statue.     I  will  try. 

March  Zdth. — ^We  attended  divine  service  at  St  George's 
Chapel  at  eleven.  Any  well-dressed  persona  obtain  seats 
in  the  stalls.  I  suppose  they  all  pay  som^hing.  I  gave  the 
sextoQ  half-a-crowa  Seri^nta  and  inferior  persons  seeowd 
to  sit  in  the  lower  seats  and  benches  on  tJie  floor,  wiUiout 
any  special  leave.  More  of  the  service  chanted  than  is  usual 
in  cathedrals.  Most  of  the  prayers  and  the  Nicene  Creed.  It 
was  all  very  well  done,  but  very  long — about  two  and  a  half 
hours.  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Proby  the  canons  present  The 
latter  preached  tolerably — a  sermon  appropriate  to  the 
season. 

We  afterwards  called  on  Mr,  Wyattville,  and  walked  over 
the  new  works  of  the  Castle  with  him.  They  are  in  many 
respects  handsome,  and  not  inconvenient,  hut  Uie  repairs,  &a, 
have  already  cost  £500,000,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  more 
than  1  should  have  thought  one-fifth  of  the  sum  might  have 
produced.  It  is  true  that  all  the  external  work  has  been 
done  BO  exactly  in  the  old  style,  and  with  stone  and  mortar 
so  stained  to  assimilate,  that  there  is  no  gretUi  show  of  new 
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work.  After  all,  the  rooms  are  by  do  means  what  they  ooght 
to  be ;  they  are  very  handsome,  and  even  noble,  but  mey  are 
neither  in  number  and  size  what  mlg^t  have  been  pro- 
duced for  mach  leas  expense.  They  are,  moreover  (except 
the  corridor  and  dining-room),  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV,, 
which  does  not  accord  with  the  general  character  of  Windsor, 
The  King's  stairs  too  ridi  and  maaaive  for  its  size.  The 
dimensions  are  almost  mean,  and  the  labour  of  workmanship 
extravagant  Mr.  Wyattville  told  me  that  it  would  cost 
£700,000  more.  He  has  committed  some  gross  faults,  such 
as  machicolations  over  inclined  bases  and  over  inferior 
buildings,  and  the  sameness  and  meanness  of  the  masonry 
has  a  Mtd  effect  on  so  large  a  front 

Mardi  31si. — Grant  opened  the  Com  resolutions  in  the 
Commons  in  a  very  apologetical  speech,  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  justify  his  resolutions  by  a  supposition 
that  Mr.  Canning,  if  be  had  lived,  would  have  consented  to 
such  a  modification,  and  he  concluded  with  a  studied  pane- 
gyric and  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  was  not  well  taken 
by  the  ultra-Tories,  though  cheered  by  the  rest  of  the  House. 
Ths  country  gentlemen  seem  but  ha&  pleased,  althou^  they 
have  got  the  good  price  of  64«.,  which  they  proposed  last  year, 
and  were  beaten. 

April  12th. — Nony  and  I  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lock- 
hart  in  Sussex  Place,  to  meet  Walter  Scott  We  had  besides 
Miss  Scott  and  Lady  Davy,  Mr.  Henry  Ellis  and  Mr.  Charles 
Scott  In  the  evening  some  ladies  came  whom  we  did  not 
know.  After  dinner  one  of  the  pipers  of  the  72nd  Hegiment 
(which  is  to  embark  on  Monday  for  the  Cape),  who  had  been 
Sir  Walter's  pipsr,  came  to  take  leave  of  bim — a  fine  feUow 
(of  the  name  of  Bruce),  in  full  uniform,  who  played  his  pipes 
walking  up  and  down  the  room.  They  are  sad  discorcUint 
things,  and  I  believe  every  one,  even  the  Scotch  themselves, 
was  glad  when  he  had  done. 

April  2\at. — Dined  with  ns  at  Kensington,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  Sir  H. 
Hardince,  Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Locker,  Mr.  Chantjey.  A  very, 
agreeable  day.  Hardinge  told  us  the  circumstances  of  Sir  J. 
Moore's  wound  and  death.  He  was  speaking  to  him  when 
he  was  shot  Moore's  countenance  assumed  a  great  severity, 
and  it  was  evident  he  made  s  great  effort  over  himself  to 
avoid  showing  the  anguish  he  felt  He  also  told  ns  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  visit  to  Blncher's  army  just  at  the 
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b^itming  of  tlie  battle  of  Fleurus,*  and  the  Duke's  foreseeing 
&om  the  errors  of  the  PniBSiau  diBpoaition,  that  they  weie 
sure  to  be  beaten.  The  day  month  on  which  bis  [Har^nge's] 
arm  waa  amputated  in  a  wood  io  Flanders  he  was  sleeping  in 
Marie  Louise's  state  bed  at  SL  Cloud.  Blucher  had  seled^d 
and  insisted  on  his  nsing  this  apartment. 

Sir  Walter  said  he  hoped  never  to  hear  a  Mend  of  his 
tell  a  ghost  story,  as  the  only  two  persons  on  whom  he  could 
rely,  and  who  had  told  him  such  stories,  had  put  an  end  to 
themselves.  One  waa  Lord  Londonderry,  and  his  story  waa 
that  of  the  "  radiant  boy." 

April  23n£ — ^Ilie  King's  drawir^-rooro.  Mrs.  Peel  was  to 
have  presented  Nony,  but  she  is  iU,  and  I^dy  Anne  Beckett 
presented  her.  The  King  recognised  her,  and  spoke  afieo- 
tionately  to  her,  and  told  me  as  I  passed  by  afterwards  that 
he  bad  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  his  "  little  friend "  after 
so  long  an  interval 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  there,  and  his  son  Prince 
George,  This  little  pickle  is  about  nine,  and  waa  dressed  in 
the  imiform  of  the  10th  Hussars.  He  looks  intelligent,  and 
they  tell  me  is  so.  He  was  surpris£)i  into  screams  of  laughter 
at  the  Judges'  w^,  nothii^  like  what  he  bad  ever  before 
seen.  He  has  a  slight  cast  in  his  eye,  and  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  his  grand&ther  the  late  King.  He  is  what 
every  one  would  call  a  fine  boy. 

A  great  crowd  at  the  Drawing  Boom,  and  the  absence  of 
hoops  brings  the  ladies  into  such  close  contact  that  some  of 
them  quarrelled,  and  were  near  pulling  one  another's  feathers. 

Dined  at  Charles  Grant's  witfi  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
Vere  Lords  Cassilia,  Wicklow,  Grantham,  Sydney,  Goderich, 
Famborough,  Malmesbury,  Stanhope,  Clare,  and  Falmouth. 
The  only  Commoners  were  the  host,  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  HobL 
dive,  and  L 

Fitzgerald  told  us  that  when  one  of  Plimkett's  friends  was 
lamenting  how  little  he  had  got,  Burke  said :  "  Come,  come ; 
he  has  not  had  all  he  deserved,  but  he  has  done  pretty  mil 
for  a  failure." 

April  27th. — Dined  with  me  at  the  Admiralty,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Lowther, 
Huskisson,  WilmotHorton,  Vesey  Fitzg^ald,  Sir  George 
Warrender,  Jekyll,  Walter  Scott,  and  Holmes.    Scott  was  not 

*  [Better  known  bb  the  Battle  of  Lignj.] 
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in  force,  but  the  Duke  was,  and  very  frank  and  amusing^ 
He  said  all  troops  ran  away — that  he  never  minded ;  all  he 
cared  about  was  whether  they  would  come  back  again,  and 
he  added  that  he  always  had  a  succession  of  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  rallying  fugitivea 

April  ZOth. — Dmed  at  Lord  Hertford's  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Salisbury,  Lord  and  Lady  Tankerville,  Sir  J.  and  Lady  Anne 
Bedtett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Agar  Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farnther,* 
and  Countess  St  Antonio,  Lords  Clare  and  Glengall,  Sir  G. 
Warrender,  Messrs.  Et^rs  and  Luttrell,  Poodle  Byng,  and 
CoL  Walpola  Went  in  the  evening  to  Warrender'a,  to  a 
concert.  The  great  curiosity  of  the  day  is  Mademoiselle 
Sont^.  How  she  got  famed  for  beauty  I  cannot  guess.  She 
is  short,  stumpy,  with  a  very  common  set  of  features,  and  a 
■  rather  vulgar  expression  The  face  is,  like  most  others,  a  little 
better  when  she  smiles;  but  Clanwilliam  must  have  been 
already  mad  before  he  could  fall  in  love  with  this  face  or 
figure. 

Afaif  2nd. — ^Test  and  Corporation  Bepeal  Bill  passed,  our 
House  agreeing  to  the  Lords'  amendments  I  said  a  few 
words  against  the  Bill,  as  likely  inconveniently  to  affect  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.! 

May  Zrd. — Dined  with  the  lloyal  Academy.    Sat  between 

*  [Then  of  Gnfhrn  Street,  The  Pomthws  were  groat  frieods  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.] 

t  [Hr.  Croker  eaid  he  regretted  that  the  Bill  was  not  leturned  to  them 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  He  did  not  think 
that  those  who  made  the  present  alterations  saw  the  results  to  which  thef 
were  likelj  to  lead.  He  felt  confident  that  the  consequence  of  them 
would  be  to  render  an  annual  Act  of  Indemnity  still  neceasoi?,  though  the 
great  object  proposed  by  the  measure  was  to  get  rid  of  that  necessity.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  ttiis  declaiHtion  had  been  allowed  to  be  taken  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  places  as  the  other  oaths  and  declarations 
required  from  persons  admitted  to  office.  Six  months  were  allowed  by 
this  Bill,  whereas  the  other  oaths,  connected  with  the  holding  of  ofBoe, 
were  to  be  taken  within  three  months.  Why  might  not  the  declaration. 
be  made  in  His  Majesty's  Courts  of  Exchequer  or  Common  Pleas  ?  When 
the  measure  came  into  operation  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  tie  found 
imposdble  to  stand  by  the  provisions  of  it,  and  that  Indemnity  Acts 
would  be  still  necesury.  So  much  confuuon  would  arise  from  the  present 
proviMrai  of  the  Act  that  no  declaration  at  ali  would  be  taken,  and  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  would  be  the  very  first  measure  it  would  Ik  necessary 
to  propose  next  session.] 

VOL.  I.  2    E 
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.Mr.  Bogeis  and  Sir  A.  Hume  on  one  side,  and  Lords  .Fani- 
borough  and  Cawdor  on  the  other.  Opposite  were  Herries. 
Walter  Scott,  Davies  Gilbert,  and  the  Speaker.  We  had 
a  good  deal  of  talk  and  langh  in  our  circle.  Lawrence 
made  a  speech  in  praise  of  Turner  and  Danbj.  He  and 
Scott  made  a  neat  short  speech  on  the  toast  of  the  latter's 
health.  Prince  Leopold  spoke,  or  rather  croaked,  out  some 
broken  English,  the  chief  point  of  which  was  that  in  a 
hundred  years  the  English  school  of  to-day  would  rival  the 
Dutch  school  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Aberdeen,  honestly 
enough,  mentioned  nothing  but  Lawrence's  own  works  as 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  very  poor  Exhibition.  After  the 
dinner  was  on  the  table,  we  waited  a  good  half  hour  for  the 
Dakea  of  Clarence  and  Sussex,  who  did  not  come,  and  never 
intended  to  come. 

May  4iA. — The  Dtike  of  Clarence  treated  me  with  his 
usual  dish  of  CSatholic  question  politics.  His  chief  subject  of 
anxiety  now  is  about  Sir  J.  Kewport's  notice  of  a  motion  for 
repealing  the  Acts  forbidding  intercourse  with  the  See  of 
Itome.  I  got  tired  to  death  of  his  confidences  and  questions. 
I  wish  I  could  get  back  to  distance  and  mere  civility. 

May  6th. — Dined  at  Lord  Hertford's  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Prince  and  Princess  Eaterbazy,  Dowager  Lady 
Salisbury,  Lord  and  Lady  Lonsdale,  Lady  A.  Beckett,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Beresford,  Lord  Eldon,  Baron 
Bulow,  Sir  H.  Cooke,  M.  de  Neumann,  and  Capt.  and  Mta 
George  Seymour.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  very 
gracious  and  tiresome,  and  kept  us .  sitting  till  eleven  o'clock, 
so  that  the  operatista  (of  whom  he  was  one)  got  there  very 
late,  Esterhazy  told,  and  Neumann  confirmed,  an  account  of 
the  Prince's  (Esterhazf*^  having  magnetised  by  the  mere 
motion  of  his  hands' a  ^eirnan  lady,  who  immediately  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  wake  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  only 
recovered  by  slow  degrees  and  medical  means  from  this 
nervous  stupor.  It  happened  at  a  villa  the  Esterhazys  had 
near  town. 

May  9th. — Catholic  question — adjourned  debate.  Young 
Yilliers  Stuart  was  fluent,  and  showed  some  talent.  Brownlow 
had  a  few  biilliant  and  many  absurd  passages,  and  occa- 
sionally talked  almost  insanely.  Mackintosh  was  long  and 
laborious,  and  puzzled  himself  and  tired  us  with  references 
to  papers.  Peel  made  a  good  argument  on  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  but  really  one  might  as  well,  at  this  time  of  day. 
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talk  of  Noah's  flood  as  of  the  treat7  of  Limerick.  Lord 
William  Paget  said  a  few  words  to  explain  his  conversion, 
which  were  very  well  conceived,  and  ddivered  with  modesty 
and  taste.  Lamb  made  a  short  and  fine  burst  for  concilia- 
tion and  harmony ;  after  which  the  House  would  hear  no 
more,  and  Lord  Sandon  moved  an  adjournment,  on  which 
every  one  got  up  and  walked  away. 

Satv/rday  lOiA. — Dined  with  the  Drapers'  Company  in 
their  fine  halL  The  building  I  should  guess  to  be  of  the 
days  of  Anne  or  George  I.  [fiie  ceiling  and  other  omamenta 
of  the  hall  are,  I  think,  by  Sir  W.  Chambers,  or  out  of  his 
school  They  do  not  assort  very  well  with  the  original  design 
of  the  room.  The  ceiling,  the  twelve  signs,  and  then  a  kind 
of  architectural  circumflex,  including  under  each  of  the  four 
seasons  its  three  proper  signs,  A  very  good  dinner,  and  very 
tolerably  served,  except  t£at  the  tin  covers  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  adjoining  tavern  were  not  equal  to  the  rest 
Dreadful  tedious  toasts  and  speeches  ensued,  even  down  to 
me,  and  the  poor  University  of  Dublin  was  hooked  in  to 
aflbrd  an  excuse  for  the  latter. 

May  15(A. — Our  melancholy  anniversary.  I  stayed  at 
home.    Mrs,  Croker  paid  her  sad  visit  to  Wimbledon. 

The  King  had  a  childs'  ball,  to  which  Nony,  having  been 
presented  as  out,  was  not  asked — nor,  indeed,  if  she  had  been 
could  we  have  gone  this  day. 

May  l&th. — Navy  Estimates.  A  long  and  tiresome  Com- 
mittee squabble.  The  Finance  Committee  attacked  by 
Calcraft  and  Knight  of  Kerry,  but  more  damaged  by  them- 
selves. We  see  now  the  foUy,  as  we  before  saw  the  cowardice, 
of  putting  Hume  and  Maberley  on  this  Committea  They 
are  more  troublesome  than  ever,  because  being  placed  on  the 
Committee  has  redeemed  their  characters,  and  increased  their 
information.  I  whispered  this  to  Peel,  whose  act  it  was,  and 
he  was  very  little  pleased  with  the  remark.  "  H  n'y  a  que 
la  v&ite  qui  blesse."  But  it  is  the  turn  of  his  mind  to 
endeavour  to  get  over  adversaries  by  concession  He  always 
gives  more  importance,  and  weight  even,  to  a  pubhc  enemy 
than  to  his  own  supporters. 

May  ISth. — Dined  with  us  Mrs.  T.  Chaplin,  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Fleetwood  PeUew,  Col.  Shawe,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy, 
Mr.  Hook,  CoL  Ellison,  Mr.  Lambert  of  Galway.  A  very 
agreeable  dinner.  Both  Mrs.  Chaplin  and  Mrs.  Pellew  are 
gay  and  clever  in  conversation.  Col.  Ellison  has  great  good 
2  B  2 
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sense,  a  very  good  tone,  and  a  neat  expressioo.  Hook  is 
always  excellent,  and  thotigh  he  did  not  shine  peeutiartp  this 
evening,  we  had  a  very  pleasant  day,  except  that  we  discussed 
Nash  and  his  architectural  monstrosities  a  little  too  much. 

Afay  19(Ai— The  rest  of  the  Navy  Estimates  voted  wiiJi 
little  trouble.  I  went  home,  expecting  nothing  important  on 
the  East  Betford  bill,  on  which  I  was  resolved  not  to  vote, 
altogether  disapproving  of  it  But  in  a  division  on  it, 
Huskisaon  and  Palmeraton  (Charles  Grant  absent)  divided 
with  the  Opposition  agEiinst  Peel  and  the  rest  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  This  created  a  great  sensation.  In  the  debate  Peel, 
they  tell  me,  had  the  woret  of  it,  from  young  Stanley  parti- 
cularly; and  he  cert,ainly  was  inconsistent  in  some  d^ree, 
but  Huskisson  ought  to  have  avoided  an  open  abandonment 
of  the  leader. 

May  20th. — Huskisson  has  sent  in  his  resignation.  This 
is  known  only  to  a  most  select  few,  but  the  general  state  of 
the  case  is  notorious  enough,  and  creates  great  sensatioa 
I  know  the  Duke  took  his  letter  to  the  King  in  order  to  have 
His  Majesty's  authority  to  end  the  negotiation  as  he  mi^t 
think  best,  before  he  entered  into  it.  This  His  Majesty 
granted.  Palmerston  did  not  send  in  his  resignation,  but  he 
is  in  the  same  boat  They  both  came  late  into  the  House, 
and  it  was  reported  that  they  had  both  been  dismissed,  but 
nothing  has  been  settled,  I  hope  and  believe  that  matters 
will  be  arranged,  for  there  really  are  excuses  both  for  Peel 
and  Huskisson. 

Afay  27iA.— Wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Had 
a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Hardinge.  He  had  seen  the 
Duke,  and  told  him  that  he  understood  from  me  that  I  was 
willing  to  make  way  for  Wilmot-Horton,  if  that  would 
facilitate  his  arrangements,  as  Wilmot  cannot,  they  say, 
vacate.  He  added  that  he  had  mentioned  that  he  (Hardinge) 
thought  that  I  would  accept  Ireland,  and  that  he  bought  me 
very  fit  for  it.  I  said  I  ratified  both  his  suggestions.  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  very  confidential  conversation  on  all  men 
and  all  places.  I  think  less  ^vourably  of  the  Duke's  position 
tlian  he  appears  to  do.  I  told  Hardinge  the  motives  that 
now  would  induce  me  to  accept  the  Secretaryship  in  Ireland, 
which  I  would  not  formerly  have  done. 

Lord  Hertford  advised  me  to  ask  the  Duke  for  Ireland,  but 
I  wonld  rather  not  mova 

May  2&th. — I  wrote  to  Hardinge  that,  as  we  heard  that 
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Dudley,  Grant,  and  F,  Leveson  were  gone,  I  thought  the 
political  weather  looked  very  bad ;  but  on  that  very  account, 
I  was  the  more  ready,  if  tjie  Duke  of  Wellington  wished  it, 
to  go  on  with  his  Grace  lor  better  or  worse.  The  Duke  was 
my  first,  and  is  my  natural,  if  not  only,  political  connection ; 
and  as  Lord  Hertford  will  adhere  to  the  Duke,  this  wUl  place 
all  my  public  and  private  feelings  in  unison.  But  I  have 
repeated,  what  I  said  before,  that  I  would  not  change  my 
office.  I  regret  Huskisson's  resignation.  I  think  he  was 
somewhat  hardly  dealt  with ;  and  even  if  I  wished  for 
a  change  of  office  (which  I  do  not),  I  should  be  sorry  to 
obtain  it  in  consequence  of  his  removal. 

May  29(A. — Left  town  for  Ireland  in  the  coach  called  the 
Wonder.  We  left  the  turnpike  at  Islington  at  six  precisely^ 
and,  breakfasting  at  Market  Street,  and  dining  at  Birming- 
ham, reached  Shrewsbury  at  twenty  minutes  past  eleven. 
Slept  at  the  Lyon  Inn. 

Jvaie  1st,  DvUin. — Attended  service  and  received  the  holy 
sacrament  in  the  College.  The  anthem  from  Handel's 
'Messiah.'  I  did  not  like  it  A  sermon  from  Dr.  Singer 
on  the  Trinity.  I  did  not  much  like  it  either.  He  said  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  like  many  operations  of  nature,  was 
inexplicable,  though  in  a  different  degree.     Is  not  this  a  bull  1 

Drove  to  the  Phcenix  Park  to  call  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  was  not  returned  from  Church,  so  I  went  on  and  saw 
Gregory,  and  told  him  my  London  news,  viz.  that  Wilmot 
and  Calcraft  have  declined  office,  that  F.  Lewis  •  and  Francis 
Leveson  had  rested,  and  that  Courtenay  and  Twiss  had  been 
brought  forward.  Gregory  was  delighted  to  have  escaped 
Lewis  as  Secretary  here. 

Lord  Anglesey  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  entered  into 
the  whole  of  the  political  game  with  me.  He  had  on  hia 
table  open  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  copies  of  the  correspondence  He  read  me 
the  Duke's  letter,  which  said  little  more  than  that  he  sent 
them  for  his  Lordship's  private  information,  and  that  he  did 
not  expect  in  return  any  observations  on  them.  Lord 
Anglesey  had  not  read  the  correspondence,  but  he  was  quite 
aware  of  their  contents,  and  he  thought  that  there  had  been 
too  much  haste  on  both  sides.  He  told  me  that  Huskisson, 
Lamb,  Sir  Geo.  Murray,  and  the  Duke  had  all  written  to 
him,  and  then  he  went  fully  nnd   most  confidentially  into 

•  [Rt.  Hon.  T.  Frankland  Luwis,  Vioc-PreBident  of  the  Board  (rf  Trade, 
fiither  of  Sip  G.  C.  Lewis.] 
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all  the  circumstancee  of  his  own  position  and  views,  and  he 
read  me  copies  of  his  letters  to  Uie  Duke,  to  I.amh,  and  to 
Lord  Holland,  in  which  latter  he  seeing  to  put  the  h^hest 
confidence — so  high,  indeed,  as  to  leave  him  the  arbiter  of 
whether  he  is  to  stay  in  ofBce  or  not  The  sum  of  his  various 
statements  is  this,  that  he  ia  happy  here,  and  not  only  well 
with  both  parties,  but  in  their  confidence ;  that  the  Ca&olics 
had  agreed,  out  of  deference  to  him,  to  moderate  the  Associa- 
tionists,  and  to  stop  the  simultaneous  meetings ;  and  on  the 
other  side  Sir  H.  Lees  had  given  up,  &om  the  same  motive, 
his  Orange  meetings  in  the  North. 

Jrnie  4th. — They  say  there  are  no  nightingales  in  Ireland, 
but  a  bird  with  a  note  very  like  a  m^tingale  (I  suppose 
a  thrush)  woke  me  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  and  sang 
till  daybreak.  No  nightingale  could  have  been  more  un- 
timely. Mr.  Fitzpatrick  came  down  to  Howth  with  me, 
where  we  breakfasted  with  Sir  Harcourt  and  Lady  Lees. 
I  started  on  board  the  Harlequin,  Capt.  Davies,  at  half-past 
eight,  and  landed  at  Holyhead  in  six  hours  and  six  minutes. 
The  wind  and  tide  were  favourable,  but  the  water  was  not 
smooth,  and  the  vessel  rolled  a  good  deal  I  dined  with 
Capt  Davies,  and  left  Holyhead  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  had 
waited  there  to  get  back  my  Monday's  letters,  which  had 
gone  to  Dublin  by  the  morning's  mail,  and  whidi  now  came 
back  to  me  by  the  afternoon  mail,  which  arrived  by  half-past 
ten.     Travelled  in  the  mail  coach. 

June  1th. — As  I  was  coming  out  of  Huskisson's,  I  met  a 
messenger  Irom  the  Duke  of  Wellington  desiring  to  see  ma 
I  went  across,  and  met  Lord  Beresford  in  the  anteroom, 
who  says  that  he  thinks  Bom  Miguel  will  be  beaten  iu 
Portugal  "When  I  went  in  to  the  Duke  be  told  me  that 
Lord  Anglesey  had  written  to  bJTn  to  the  same  effect  as  his 
note  to  me,  occasioned  by  the  rumonra  which  had  reached 
Dublin  of  my  appointment  His  Grace  said  civil  things  of 
me,  but  added  that  he  was  afraid  my  appointment  would  not 
do.  He  was  proceeding  to  give  me  reasons,  but  I  stopped 
him,  saying  that  his  opinion  was  enough,  and  that  I  was 
satisfied  he  was  right ;  but  then  I  said  I  must  ask  him  as 
a  private  friend,  if  he  would  allow  me  to  call  him  so,  and 
a  man  of  honour,  whether  he  thought  I  could  remain  at  the 
Admiralty.  He  looked  startled.  He  said  that  he  looked  on 
the  Admiralty  to  be,  after  Ireland,  the  most  important  place 
out  of  the  Cabinet,  much  superior  to  the  Privy  Councillor's 
office,  which  had  little  or  no  official  duties.     He  added  that 
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the  income  also  was  so  much  better.  I  agreed  also  to  that, 
and  said  that  I  was  aware  of,  and  concurred  in,  all  he  said,  but 
that  public  opinion  must  be  the  guide,  as  it  was  the  best 
reward  of  public  men,  and  that  Privy  Councillor's  office  being 
considered  the  post  of  honour,  I  could  not,  with  a  due  regard 
to  my  honour,  acquiesce  in  my  official  inferiors  and  juniora 
being  thus  put  over  my  head,  without  affording  me  the 
option ;  that  I  knew  that  by  any  change  I  must  lose  income 
land  official  importance,  and  would  certainly  have  a  reluctance 
about  any  change,  bub  that  I  would  lose  both  rather  than  lose 
(^racter,  if  I  submitted  to  the  slight  of  not  having  been 
even  thought  about.  We  talked  it  over  long  without  arriving 
at  any  conclusion,  except  that  he  begged  of  me  not  to  resign 
hastily,  and  to  wait  at  all  events  a  few  days. 

The  Duke  entered  fully  into  Huskisson's  aSkir.  He  said 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  meant  seriously  to  resign,  until 
Dudley's  visit  next  day  induced  him  to  wish  to  recall  it :  that 
he  had  been  goaded  by  Planta  and  othera,  as  he  went  home 
the  night  of  ^e  division,  and  had  made  what  he  considered 
a  complete  resignation.  The  Duke  was  quite  ready  to  permit 
him  to  withdraw  the  letter,  but  would  not  invite  him  to 
remain.  "  In  short,  I  told  Dudley  and  Palmerston  that  I  had 
no  objection,  nay,  I  wished,  that  they  and  Huskisson  could 
get  out  of  the  scrape,  but  that  I  be^ed  on  my  own  part  to 
decline  taking  a  roll  in  the  itvud  with  them.  This  was  not 
a  very  elegant  expression,  but  it  was  a  sincere  one." 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  is  again,  or  mther  stiU,  confident 
that  there  is  to  be  a  war.  He  told  me  to-day  that  Mme.  de 
Lieveu  had  said  to  the  King  the  other  day :  "  Sire,  vous  voulez 
la  guerre ;  eh  bien,  vous  aurez  votre  contentemenL"  I  do 
not  believe  it,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  said  a  much  more 
offensive  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  the  other  day. 
She  was  talking  with  His  Eoyal  Highness  of  our  domestic 
politics,  and  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  supposing  that 
there  should  be  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Ministers ;  and  replied  the  Duke,  "  Nous  les  renverrona" 
"  Eh  puis  ! "  said  Madame  de  Lieven,  "  si  la  majority  voua 
soit  encore  coutraire."  "  Kous  les  renverrons  encore."  "  Eh 
puis  ? "  asked  the  lady,  in  her  gentle,  respectful  way.  "  Nous 
les  renverrons  encore  !''  "  Eh  puis  ? "  ,  "  Nous  les  renverrons 
encore ! "  "  Eh  puis  ? "  This  went  on  till  the  Duke  saw  the 
absurdity  of  his  position,  and  stopped,  after  uttering  his  last 
"  Nous  les  renverrons  encore,"  with  a  certain  tone  of  com- 
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mand ;  on  which  Madame  Lieven,  sinlting  her  voice  to  the 
lowest  possible  tone  of  genUeness  and  humility,  whispered,  as 
a  finale, "  Eh  ptiis — raanovre !! ! "  She,  I  hear,  endeavoured 
to  give  this  mot  all  possible  miainterpretationB ;  but  it  ia  too 
clear  and  clever  to  be  misunderstood,  and  I  suppose  it  has 
given  rise  to  the  teport  that  the  Lievena  are  about  to  be 
recalled. 

June  9iA. — They  say  that  Madame  de  Lieven  did  really  say 
something  to  the  King  about  the  change  of  his  Miuistfy,  and 
that  His  Majesty  answered  her  that  if  hia  ambassador  at 
St  Petersburg  should  presume  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  interior  aSaiis  of  his  empire.  His  Mtyesty 
would  instantly  recall  him. 

Peel  t«lls  me  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  seen  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  makes  no  kind  of  difficulty  about  my 
being  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton went  to  St  James's  to  propose  it  and  the  other  arrange- 
ments to  the  King,  and  that  there  should  be  a  Council  tai 
Monday. 

June  15, — Eeceived  a  letter  itom.  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
explaining  hia  reasoi»  for  not  having  offered  me  other  office, 
but  proposing  that  I  should  be  of  the  Privy  ConnciL 

June  16.— Kissed  His  Majesty's  hand,  and  then  shook 
hands  with  each  Privy  Councillor  at  the  table. 

June  17lh. — The  Duke  of  Clarence's  answer  to  mine,  very 
civil  and  congratulatory,  reached  me  by  post,  and  was  the 
first  letter  I  received  by  my  new  title. 

Courtenay  made  a  miserable  figure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
uons  on  General  Gascoyne's  motion  about  the  decrease  of 
seamen  and  shipping.  He  said  that  his  mind,  aa  well  hs 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's,  was  on  Uiat  great  subject  a  "  sheet  of  blank 
paper."  He  meant  to  say  unpr^udiced,  but  folks  laughed  at 
an  expression  which  was  in  the  injurious  sense  fuUy  bone 
out  by  his  q>eech. 


Mr.  Cfroker  to  Mr.  Doyle,  Svilin, 

June  letb,  1828. 

My  deak  Dotle, 
You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  been  this  morning 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.    His  mark  of  bis  Majesty's 
iavour  and  of  the  confidence  of  his  Government  has  been 
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raven  to  tne  raUier  than  remove  me.  to  one  of  the  usual 
Privy  CouDfuIlor's  offices,  oil  of  which  are  in  income  and 
official  importajtce  inferior  to  that  which  I  hold,  and  which 
now,  by  this  additional  rank,  is  all  that  I  could  posaihly  desire. 
I  should  feel  real  gratification  if  my  dear  father  had  lived  to 
see  me  in  a  situation  which  he  would  have  considered  so 
exalted ;  but  alas  I  the  circle  of  those  who  are  personaUy 
interested  in  nv  is  sadly  narrowed.  It  is  some  satisfaction, 
however,  to  me  that  you,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  dearest  of 
the  friends  of  my  father  and  myself,  still  survive  to  enjoy 
whatever  gratification  this  increase  of  honour  can  give  us. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  old  friend,  with  great  sincerity, 
moat  affectioaately  yours, 

J.  W.  C. 

From  the  Diary. 

June  24th. — I  went  with  Mrs.  Croker  and  Nony  to  look  at 
a  cottage  and  farm  at  West  Molesey  which  Mr.  Jesse  recom- 
mends me  to  take — a  pretty  place,  but  much  neglected  and 
dilapidated.  He  thinks'  I  can  have  the  cott^^  and  fifteen 
acres  of  land  for  £50  or  £60  a  year.  If  so,  I  think  we  shall 
take  it,  though  it  is  rather  farther  than  I  should  have  wished, 
viz.,  fiiieen  miles. 

June  25th. — Dined  at  Lord  Famborougb's  with  Sir  Gea 
Cockbum,  P.  Courtenay,  S.  Perceval,  Sir  Robt  Inglis,  Sir 
W.  Gordon,  CoL  Trench,  CoL  "Wood,  Mr.  Twiss,  Mr.  Kobt 
Ward.  IJuU  enough.  Perceval  and  Ward  •  were  preaching 
craniology,  and  Ward  gave  instances  of  Deville's  guessing 
from  his  iyumpe  details  of  hia  character  without  knowing  who 
he  was,  so  absurd  as  that  he  was  rdiffious  but  Tiot  a  Methodist 
These  nice  moral  distinctions  are,  I  think,  quite  beyond  the 
powers  of  expression  by  bumps.  Perceval,  who  is  an 
enthusiast,  took  my  head  in  hand,  and  found  that  I  was 
a  lover  of  ghoat  stories — the  only  atones,  if  I  know  myself, 
which  I  do  nof  care  about ! 

Jime  27th. — ^We  had  a  long  and  useless  debate  about  East 
lietford.  As  the  bill  cannot  by  possibility  pass  this  year, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  need  have  fought  the  postponement  as 
we  did.     All  ths  reason  I  could  gather  from  the  Cabinet 

*  [Plainer  Ward,  ai  before  explained— author  of '  Trenuune,'  and  other 
vorks.] 
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Ministers  was  that  they  did  so  for  the  sake  of  impression — 
bat  impression  may  be  good  or  bad.     I  r^iet   the  whole 

The  accounts  from  Ireland  that  O'Connell  means  to  stand 
for  Clare  make  a  great  sensation. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  allusion  to  an  tmreasonable 
request  made  to  him  by  Lord  Wellesley,  told  me  a  stoiy 
wMch  I  had  not  heard  before,  of  old  Pro*ost  Hutchinson. 
When  Lord  Townshend  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
one  hot  day  asked  for  a  cool  tankard,  and  when  he  had  drank, 
and  the  cup  was  placed  on  a  side  table,  the  aide-de-camp  in 
waiting  came  in  to  announce  that  the  Provost  was  in  the 
anteroom,  and  requested  an  audience.  "Ah,"  said  Lord 
Townshend,  "  he  is  coming  to  ask  something  which  I  dare  say 
I  can't  give  him,  so  take  away  the  tankard,  for  if  he  can  get 
nothing  else,  he  will  ask  for  HuU,  which  I  could  not  decently 
refuse."  This  is  almost  as  good  aa  the  Isle  of  Man  for 
a  cabbage  garden. 

June  2%th. — We  hear  a  curious  story,  almost  like  a  BoeDS 
in  a  novel  Lady  Londonderry  gives  a  fauc^  ball  on  the 
most  extravagant  scale,  both  of  design  and  expense,  on 
Monday;  but  tJiey  are  so  distressed,  notwithstanding  the 
anion  of  their  immense  fortunes,  that  their  horses  and  car- 
riages were  taken  in  execution  yesterday,  and  it  is  thou^t 
that  executions  are  actually  in  the  house,  and  that  the 
splendid  gala  of  Monday  will  be  held  under  the  special  (but 
modestly  concealed)  patronage  of  the  SherifTs  officers.  This 
surprises  ma  I  thought  Londonderry  was  very  ricK  He 
has  nominally  £60,000  a  year ;  but  as  he  is  strictly  tied  np, 
it  is  possible  that  having  spent,  as  they  say,  £200,000  on 
Wynyard,  and  £100,000  on  the  house  in  town,  besides 
seveial  other  follies,  he  may  be  in  want  of  ready  money,  bat 
hardly,  I  should  have  thought,  to  such  an  extremity  as  is 
reported. 

Jvly  Isi.— I  hear  that  lady  Londonderry's  fSte  last  night 
was  splendid,  but  dulL  The  first  -amp  (fan/  was  very  gay, 
and  as  long  as  it  looked  like  a  pageant  it  was  well  enough. 
When,  however,  the  Leicesters  and  the  Burleighs  b^an  to 
move  about,  the  velvets  and  embroidery  made  but  poor 
amends  for  the  want  of  ease  and  vivacity.  We  heard  of 
a  lady  of  quality  who  asked  to  be  allowed,  as  one  of  the 
characters  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Court,  to  appear  as  Lady 
(Bachcl)  EiisselL 
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Jiily  9th. — Fit^erald  writes  to  me  that  the  Sheriff  haa 
made  a  special  return,  viz.,  that  O'Connell  had  most  Totea, 
but  that  he  had  declared  himself  to  be  a  Soman  Catibolia 

Jidy  lltk. — The  Dute  ofWellington  sent  for  me  to  read 
me  a  letter  to  the  King  *  which  he  had  drafted,  and  on  the 
facte  of  which  he  wished  my  opinion.  He  talked  of  Irish 
affoirs,  and  said  that  though  of  a  sanguine  temper,  and  not 
used  to  despair, tie  confessed  that  he  was  at  last  puzzled  what 
to  do  or  what  to  think.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  power 
of  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy,  and  says  it  is  the  same 
everywhere — in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal.  The  case  of 
O'Connell  is,  he  says,  the  Itast  part  of  his  difficulty.  It  is 
bad  enough,  but  the  state  of  things  which  it  proves  is  the  real 
anxiety. 

The  Duke  sent  to  me  again  in  the  evening  to  read  me  the 
final  letter  to  the  King,  in  which  he  had  made  use  of  the 
suggestions  and  facts  I  had  furnished  him  with.  It  is 
wonderful  with  what  facility  and  accuracy  he  scanned  all 
those  facts,  and  with  what  clearness  and  force  he  embodied 
them  in  his  letter. 

Jwly  12iA.— The  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  for  Cockbum  t 
and  me,  to  read  to  him  his  Grace's  letter  to  the  King  of 
yesterday,  and  to  both  of  us  the  King's  answer.  The  King  . 
answered  on  the  moment,  quite  agreeing  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  saying  that  an  extinguisher  must  imme- 
diately be  put  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  attempts  at  rendering 
himself  independent  of  all  authority.}  He  read  to  us  also 
a  draft  of  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  the  subject  in 
which  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  he  should  be  a  little  more 
explicit  on  His  Eoyal  Highness's  assumption  of  a  military 
command.  I  bad  hardly  got  back  when  Peel  sent  to  beg  to 
see  me.  It  was  on  O'Connell's  case.  He  seems  not  to 
see  his  way,  and  is  unwilling  to  commit  the  House  with 

*  [This  letter  is  printed  in  the  'WellingUin  Despatcbes,'  New  SeriiB, 
ToL  iv.  p.  514.] 

f  [Adniral  Sir  G.  Cockbum,  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.] 

)  [Mr.  Cfoker  had  strongly  resented  the  undue  interference  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  in  hit  department.  "  I  have  heard  my  father  say,"  writes  one 
of  Mr.  Croker'B  relations,  "  that  the  Doke  of  Wellington  came  ont  to 
Kensington  Palace  at  this  time,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Croker  walked  up 
and  down  the  hroad  walk  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  earnest  convetsation, 
when  it  was  decided  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
must  resign."  Mr.  Croker's  conduct  all  through  this  aflair  sufGces  tu 
prove  that  he  was  no  time-serving  pditician.] 
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O'Connell,  and  on  the  whole  would  wish  to  postpone  the 
qnestioD  to  next  Session.  I  said  that  if  the  law  officeis  were 
clear  as  to  the  state  of  the  law,  I  thought  that  the  return,  by 
stating  O'Connell  to  have  declared  himself  a  Bomau  Catholic, 
obliged  the  Houae  of  Commons  to  vindicate  the  law ;  th^t 
I  thought  a  timid  or  temporising  cotuse  woold  create  great 
dissatisfaction  and  future  difficulty ;  and  that  bis  ovn 
personal  character  would  suffer  by  it ;  and  tliat  I  did  not  see 
what  was  to  be  got  by  postponement,  as  the  case  would  be 
just  as  embarrassing  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Session  as  at 
the  close  of  .this.  While  we  were  but  entering  on  the  subject, 
tJie  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  for  both  of  ua  It  was  to  read 
to  me  the  alteration  whidi,  in  consequence  of  my  sn^^estdon, 
he  had  made  in  his  letter  to  His  Boyal  Highness,  which 
perfectly  agreed  with  what  I  had  said.  There  were  present 
at  this  conversation  Lord  Bathurst,  Feel,  and  Goulbuin. 

July  13th. — I  called  on  Peel  by  appointment  at  ten,  and 
we  resumed  our  conversation  on  O'Connell'*  case.  We  were 
each  of  the  same  opinion  as  yesterday,  but  both  agreed  that 
Fitzgerald's  report  and  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Ireland  would  tiave  great  effect  in  swaying  our  judgment  on 
the  question.  Peel  seemed  to  me  to  wince  at  my  expression 
of  a  timid  aud  temporisiug  policy,  which  I  coi^d  not  help 
repeating  to  him, 

July  23rd. — Dined  at  Sir  H.  Hardinge's,  where,  beddes 
Lady  Emily,  we  had  Lords  Brecknock,  Lowther,  and  Downe, 
Sirs  H.  Taylor.  Kobt  Farqnhar,  Messrs.  Calcraft,  Plants, 
Holmes,  CoL  Cradock.  Talking  of  beautiful  women,  I  told 
the  anecdote  that  I  bad  separately  asked  the  King  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  they  thought  the  most  beautiful 
woman  they  had  ever  seen,  and  before  I  gave  their  answer 
I  asked  the  present  company  to  guess  whom  they  had  named. 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor  and  Holmes  both  agreed  in  saying  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbelt;  and  it  was  Lady  Charlotte  that  both 
His  Majesty  and  Sir  Thomas  had  selected.  I  have  never  met 
any  one,  except  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  known  her  in 
their  youth,  who  did  not  represent  her  as.  the  moat  beautiful 
creature  they  had  ever  seen. 

July  24tk. — Dispatched  orders  to  the  senior  ofiScers  in-  the 
Tagus  and  Douro  to  return  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  my  * 
letter  with  all  the  ships  to  England.  This  gives  me  great 
pleasure.  I  think  the  whole  of  our  policy  as  to  Portugal  has 
been  wrong  for  ourselves,  wrong' for  the  Portuguese,  and 
wrong  with  ref^^ence  to  the  laws  of  nations. 
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Mr.  Croker  to  (he  Duke  of  WdlingUm. 

AugUBt  14tb,  182a 

Mt  deab  Duke, 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  came  to  the  Council  to-day,  and  did 
tBe  usual  business ;  aft«r  that  was  over,  he  made  ua  a  speech, 
under  the  influence  of  a  good  deal  of  ill-suppressed  agitation, 
stating  that  he  had  resigned ;  and  only  carried  on  the  business 
till  another  arrangement  could  be  made.  He  said  that  he 
looked  upon  himaeif  as  a  military  ofKcer — that  if  he  were  a 
civil  officer  Hke  a  First  Lord  of  tiie  Admiralty,  he  would  have 
many  observations  to  make  on  the  cause  of  his  resignation, 
but  that,  in  his  miUtary  character,' he  could  only  say  that  he 
had  resigned  and  would  give  no  reason  for  it^ 

This  speech  was  very  confused,  and  we  did  not,  and  do  not, 
very  well  see  what  H.RH.  meant  by  his  civil  and  military 
distinction.  I  believe  his  idea  was  to  assert  his  right  to  hoist 
the  military  Jlag,  and  bo  maintain  his  point ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  hint  that  hi^  sUence  as  to  the  cause  of  his  retirement 
was  the  conseiiuenee  of  his  military  obedience  to  the  King. 

H.RH.  spoke  with  an  eager  look  and  an  impassioned  voice, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  anger  or  a  feeling  ol  regret  was 
prominent  in  his  mind. 

He  afterwards  sent  for  me  into  his  room,  and  there  said, 
he  wished  to  say  to  my  face  what  he  had  often  said  behind 
my  back,  that  he  waa  unexceptionably  pleased  with  my  con- 
duct, &c.,&c  He  mixed  his  praise  of  me  with  violent  com- 
plaints against  otherB,  and  pointed  clearly  at  Sir  George 
Cockbum,  and  when  I  was  about  to  express  my  regret  at 
what  had  happened,  and  particularly  at  the  view  he  thus 
stated  himaeif  to  have  of  the  causes  of  it,  he  interrupted  me 
(though  not  at  all  uncivilly)  and  put  an  end  to  our  inter- 
view.   , 

He  subsequently  came  into  the  Board  Soom  and  did  busi- 
ness as  if  nothing  had  happened.  At  his  first  appearance  he 
treated  Sir  G.  Cockbum  with  marked  displeasure,  but  at  the 
second  interview  he  was  more  civil,  and  charged  him  with 
some  communications  to  the  different  departments. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Duke, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 
J.  W.  C. 
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From  the  Diary. 

August  25(A.— Diued  with  me  at  Kensington  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Strode,  Sir  A.  Grant,  Mr.  Horace  Twiss, 
Mr.  Hook,  Mr,  Wilkie — an  agreeable  day.  Hook  was  talking 
of  his  bribing  postilions  to  go  a  great  pace;  Sir  A.  Grant 
said,  "  But,  Mr,  Hook,  don't  the  ghosts  of  murdered  horses 
come  to  disturb  your  slumbers  i  "  "  You  mean  nightmares,  I 
suppose,"  rejoined  Hook. 

August  2Qth. — The  Duke  of  Clarence  came  to  town,  and 
did  business  with  remarkable  good  humour  and  afTability  to 
everybody,  which  seems  to  me  to  portend  some  new  attempt 
on  ms  pajt  to  find  a  salvo  for  staying  in  office. 

The  Chancellor  sent  to  me  for  Frnice  Greorge's  portrait  as 
L.H.A.,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  D.  of  C.'s ;  this  also 
looks  like  what  I  have  hinted  at  above. 

Septemb^  Ist. — Got  up  early,  and  met  Lowther  at  Lord 
Hertford's  to  shoot  in  the  Regent's  Park.  He  killed  two 
hares  and  a  pheasant,  shooting  very  ill  I  killed  four  bares, 
shooting  very  little  better.  We  saw,  I  suppose,  thirty  hares 
and  a  good  many  pheasants,  and  but  one  partridge — a  stray 
red  one,  I  believe,  from  Lord  Hertford's. 

September  17th. — I  called  on  the  Duke  of  W,  to  settle  about 
his  visit  to  Sudbourne,  which  we  fixed  for  the  12th  October. 
His  Grace  promised  to  write  to  Sir  F,  Wilson  to  get  the 
King's  signature  to  Uie  warrant  and  bill  for  the  new  patents. 
H.M.  is  not  well,  and  at  all  times  has  a  great  aversion  to 
aiding.  The  Duke  told  us  that  when  His  Majesty  went  to 
Hanover,  the  Regency  signed  upwards  of  10,000  papers,  and 
that  the  King  has  not  signed  an  army  commission  since.  I 
know  he  signs  all  our  papers  and  commissions  very  regularly. 
The  Duke  talked  to  me  of  the  necessity  of  appointing  an 
officer  to  affix,  some  kind  of  signet  which  ^ould  be  equiv^ent 
to,  and  supersede  the  royal  signature.  1  said  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  that  that  officer  might  be 
entrusted  with  this  duty.  "  Oh,  Lord,  no,"  said  the  D. 
"  The  King  would  not  admit  Lord  Ellenbro'  or  Lord  West- 
moreland into  his  presence  freely  enough  for  that — it  must 
be  some  one  of  those  familiarly  about  him  who  should  be 
sworn  never  to  affix  the  signet  but  in  His  Majesty's  presence, 
and  by  his  special  and  instant  command.  This  seems  as  if 
he  had  Lord  Westmoreland  in  his  mind  for  Privy  Seal.     His 
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Grace  appointed  to  call  on  me  at  five  o'clock,  to  walk  up  to 
Hyde  Park  Corner  to  look  at  the  alterations  of  his  house. 
We  walked  up  the  park,  and  aa  we  went  talked  of  the  King 
and  of  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  character  and  his  art  of 
guessing  what  any  one  ia  about  to  say  to  him.  The  Duke 
told  me  that  when  he  went  with  the  Chancellor  on  the  9th  of 
January  to  the  King  to  accept  the  Government,  Hia  Majesty 
was  in  bed,  and  when  they  first  went  in  was  groaning  and 
appeared  very  miserable  and  unhappy,  but  as  the  conversa- 
tion went  on  he  grew  better,  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and  began  to 
tell  all  his  communications  with  his  late  Ministers,  mimicking 
them  all  to  the  life,  and  exhibiting  such  a  drama,  so  lively,  so 
exact,  and  so  amusing,  that  the  D.  never  saw  anything  like 
it — Godeiich,  Lansdowne,  and,  above  all,  Anglesey,  whom 
he  positively  made  himself  look  like.  I  myself  had  seen 
many  similar  exhibitions,  and  though  I  have  seen  better 
mimics  than  the  King  as  to  the  mere  voice  and  manner,  I 
never  saw  any  who  exhibited  the  niceties  of  character  with 
so  much  discrimination.  As  a  mere  imitator  the  King  has 
some  superiors,  but  I  have  never  seen  his  equal  for  a  combi- 
nation of  personal  imitation,  with  the  power  of  exhibiting  the 
mental  character. 

September  ISiA. — Mr.  Hook  and  I  took  boat  at  Whitehall 
at  three  o'clock  and  went  a  tour  into  the  City.  We  visited 
St.  Paul's,  and  were  shocked  at  the  abundance  and  ill-taste  of 
the  modem  monuments  there.  Johnson  and  Howard,  both 
by  Bacon,  and  the  figure  of  Lord  Bodney,  by  Flaxman,  as  I 
think,  are  the  only  tolerable  ones ;  the  rest  are  in  various 
degrees  contemptible.  We  then  went  to  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  saw  the  fine  new  hall  that  they  are  just  finishing  there; 
thence  to  the  Charterhouse,  where  they  seem  to  be  re- 
building almshouses ;  thence  to  St.  John's  Gate  and  Clerken- 
well  Green,  and  back  by  the  Post  Office,  which  is  a  most 
unsightly  structure  in  my  judgment,  and  the  two  side 
porticoes,  or  colonnades,  are  mere  excrescences,  which  were 
much  better  away.  We  dined  at  Dolly's  on  beefsteak  and 
toasted  cheese,  and  in  order  not  to  derogate  from  the  primitive 
simphcity  of  the  place,  drank  port.  After  dinner  we  walked 
home  over  Blackfriars  and  Westminster  Bridges,  and  went 
into  the  Coburg  Theatre  for  an  hour,  where  we  saw  a  vulgar 
but  in  some  parts  droll  piece,  called '  Wives  by  Advertise- 
ments.' The  house  was  crowded  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree,  and  there  were,  I  think,  twice  as  many  women  as 
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meD,  and  the  piece  created  a  curiosity  aad  an  enthusiasm  in 
the  audience  very  unlike  England.  The  audience  seemed 
exclusively  tradespeople  of  various  degrees. 

Sej^eToher  2\st. — Left  town  at  half-past  seven  in  the  blue 
coach  for  Woodbridge,  where  I  arriv^  at  quarter-past  fooi, 
and  at  a  quarter  before  six  arrived  at  Sudboume. 

Lord  Hertford  is  better  in  general  health  and  spirits,  bat 
cannot  even  attempt  to  walk.  Saikes  was  amusing  us  after 
dinner  with  some  stories  of  the  laxity  of  the  world  in 
pecuniary  matters,  and  mentioned  particularly  one  gentle- 
man to  whom  a  creditor  (after  in  vain  appealing  to  his 
honour  and  generosity  for  the  repayment  of  a  debt  which 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  debt  of  honour),  indiscreetly  wrote 
at  last  that  he  would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney  to 
recover.  The  gentleman  took  advantage  of  this,  and  imme' 
diately  wrote  )%ck  to  say  that,  as  a  debt  of  honour,  this  sum 
had  stood  h^h  on  his  list  for  early  payment,  but  that  as  the 
creditor  had  chosen  to  make  it  a  matter  of  business,  he  had 
struck  it  out'  of  the  post  of  honour,  and  placed  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  to  await  the  fate  of  all  the  other  afiairs  of 
business.  This  story,  which  was  well  told,  excited  a  good 
deal  of  merriment ;  and  when  that  had  subsided  a  little 
John  King  exdaimed,  "  Yes !  and  I'll  tell  you  who  the  par^ 
was — you  yourself,  Tom  Eaikes ! "  I  never  saw  a  surprise 
in  a  farce  make  more  effect.  We  hardly  knew  how  to  look, 
and  not  at  all  what  to  say.  Eaikes  stammered  and  hesitated, 
and  seemed  to  doubt  whether  he  ought  not  to  take  it  seriously ; 
but  King  stuck  to  his  point  manfully,  and  added  that  the 
other  party  was  Crockford,  the  blackly,  and  we  were  all  glad 
to  drown  the  altercation  in  bursts  of  laughter,  which,  indeed, 
we  could  no  longer  have  suppressed. 

October  &th. — It  was  about  this  time  that  by  a  letter  from 
Broadstairs  I  authorized  Mr.  Jesse  to  conclude  for  a  lease 
of  the  cottage  at  Molesev  which  we  had  been  to  see  in  June, 
and  which  I  at  first  called  Rose  Lodge,  as  I  could  not  find 
that  it  had  hitherto  had  any  distinctive  name,  but  I  since 
find  that  it  was  commonly  called  Molesey  Grove.  Lord 
Hotham's  father,  when  Col.  Hotham,  resided  in  this  cottage, 
and  Lord  H.  was  bom  here.  I  wonder  how,  in  the  state  it 
then  was,  any  gentleman's  family,  however  small,  could  have 
been  stowed  away  in  it,  as  there  are  but  two  best  bedrooms, 
and  they  are  small     I  intend  to  add  three  bedrooms. 

OcUAer   IKA.— Called  on  the   Duke   of  Wellington ;    he 
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comes  to-morrow  to  Sudboume.  Wq  had  a  loDg  aod  con- 
fidential  talk  on  public  affairs.  He  is  very  much  perplexed 
what  to  do  about  Ireland.  He  speaks  to  me  nnreservedly 
and  with  the  most  entire  confidence  on  all  points. 

The  Duke  is  in  excellent  spirits,  and  very  entertaining. 
He  told  us  to-day  that  having  once  expressed  to  Isgmerdo  bis 
wonder  at  the  enormous  number  of  charlatans  that  there  were 
ill  the  world,  Isquierdo  quietly  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I 
do  not  think  there  are  maugh—in  proportion  to  the  numier  of 
dupes." 

Oct.  I7fA— The  Duke  b^an  to  talk  of  incidents  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  ,  ,  . 

The  French  and  English  armies,  as  they  became  better 
acquainted  by  frequent  contact,  grew  to  be  very  civil  to  each 
other,  particularly  after  we  had  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
advance  posts  and  picquets  were  on  the  most  Mendly  terms. 
There  was  a  small  public-house  beyond  the  Adour,  where 
the  English  used  to  cross  over  and  sup  with  the  French 
officers ;  and  in  the  line  before  Bayonne,  a  French  ofBcer  came 
out  one  day  to  our  advance  posts,  and,  saluting  the  officer, 
inquired  whether  one  of  our  parties  had  not  possessed  them- 
selves of  three  musketa  and  three  sets  of  accoutrements  of  a 
French  party.  Inquiry  was  made,  and  the  arms,  &c,  were 
found.  It  appeared  that  the  English  soldiers  had  given  the 
French  some  dollars  to  buy  them  some  botUes  of  brandy, 
but,  not  trusting  entirely  to  the  honour  of  the  enemy,  had 
insisted  on  keeping  three  muskets,  &c.,  as  a  pledge  th&t  the 
brandy  should  be  forthcoming.  The  dollars  were  returned, 
and  the  Frenchmen  got  their  accoutrements  again. 

The  advance  posts  always  gave  notice  to  each  other  when 
they  were  in  danger.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  French 
array  was  advancing  suddenly  and  in  force,  the  French  posts 
suddenly  cried  out  to  ours,  "  Courez  vite,  courez  vite,  on  va 
V0U3  attaquer." 

"  I  always  encouraged  this ;  the  killing  a  poor  fellow  of  a 
vidette  or  carrying  ofT  a  post  could  not  influence  the  battle, 
and  I  always  when  I  was  goii^  to  attack  sent  to  tell  them  to 
get  out  of  the  way. 

"  Lambert  once  carried  off  a  post,  but  he  had  given  them 
warning  that  they  had  come  too  for,  and  that  if  they  did  not  go 
he  sliomd  be  obliged  to  carry  them  off;  they  did  not  take  the 
hint,  and  he  next  day  did  as  he  had  threatened,  and  the 
French  said  it  was  all  fair. 

VOL.  L  2  p 
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"Whea  Oozau  came  to  me  before  Toolouse  from  Soul^ 
I  said  I  was  glad  to  aee  bim,  for  that  I  was  just  going  to 
attack  him  again,  and  that  I  felt  the  airai^ementfi  wotdd 
come  on  his  part  with  a  bad  grace  if  it  was  to  be  made  after 
the  attack  had  actually  commeuced,  '  Oh,  yes,'  said  Gozau, 
'  I  knew  that  you  were  going  to  attack  us,  for  I  saw  that  yon 
were  biiiigiug  up  '  la  ligne,  la  blzi^c  '  [and  a  couple  of  otlier 
divisions,  whose  numbers  I  foi^t].  In  abort,"  said  the  Doke, 
"  be  knew  as  well  as  I  did  the  corps  that  wae  coming  on." 

DecemJier  &th. — To  town.  Went  with  Cockbum  and 
Lowther  to  Guildhall  tp  meet  the  New  London  Bridge 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  approaches — a  very  difficolt 
on&  I  suggested  carrying  on  the  level  of  the  arch  over 
Thames  Street  as  far  as  Fi^  Street  Hill  and  Miles  Lane,  aod 
having  also  arches  at  those  streets.  This  seemed  to  meet 
most  people's  ideas,  and  Mr.  Bennie,  who  immediately 
approved  of  it,  was  ordered  to  moke  plans  and  estimates 
accordingly. 

I  showed  them  that  even  if  the  shape  of  the  ground  did 
not  suggest  this  mode  of  crossing  Thames  Street,  it  was  on 
pritici^  better  that  two  such  immense  thoroughfkres  should 
not  meet  on  the  leveL 

December  26th. — The  publication  of  a  letter  from  the  B.  <^ 
W.  to  Dr.  Curtis  on  the  Catholic  question  makes  a  good  deal 
of  sensation,  though  it  really  says  little,  and  diso)nt«ly 
nothing  wMdi  the  Duke  has  not  said  in  Parliament,  viz.,  tbat 
he  fffi^^a  something  could  be  done,  but  sees  no  prospect  of  it 
And  if  there  be  any  chance,  it  would  be  to  leave  the  question 
to  rest  awhile,  so  that  party  animosities  might  have  time  to 
subside,  and  arrangements  could  be  considered.  But  on  the 
whole  this  letter  is  favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims,  because 
it  admits  the  prineypU,  and  the  difSculties  alluded  to  are  <^  a 
temporal;  natnre. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

lEELAND,    PAST   AND   PRESENT. 

By  JOHN  WILSON  CROKER 

(  Written  in  1807  m  imitation  qf  the  »lyh  of  Taeitm.    Mnt  publitM  in 
1806,  and  reprinted  in  1821.*) 

I.  AN  author  ambitious  of  fame  should  write  the  history  of 
transactions  that  are  past,  and  of  men  that  are  no  object  of  ths 
more ;  desirous  of  profit,  he  should  seek  it  from  work. 
the  prejudiced  liberality  of  a  party :  but  he  whose  object  is 
his  country,  must  hope  for  neither ;  and,  shrouded  in  disin- 
terested obscurity,  should  speak  of  sects  and  factions  not 
what  they  desire,  hut  what  th^  deserve,  to  hear:  to  his 
impartiality,  his  own  times  should  be  as  those  of  Charles  or 
James ;  and  the  ministers,  bigots,  and  demagogues  of  his 
day,  as  Laud  or  Prynne,  as  Fitton,  Hamilton,  or  Tyrconnell, 

And  this  style  of  writing — least  popular,  least  profitable — 
is,  at  all  times,  the  most  difficult,  and  in  bad  times,  the  most 
dangerous :  power,  always  quick  in  revenge,  is  quickest  in 
reaching  its  literary  opponents ;  and  the  populace  is  never 
more  slanderous  than  in  arraigping  the  motives  of  him  who 
would  curb  their  violence. 

II.  These  disadvantages,  great  every  where,  are  in  Ireland 
oppressive ;  where  impartiality  seldom  thinks,  ,  ,._  ,  . 
and  never  writes :  party  the  only  distinction, 
passion  the  only  incitement ;  where  the  faction  in  and  the 
faction  out,  Orang^nen  and  Defenders,  coercers  and  revo-  - 
lutioniats,  the  English  administration  and  the  Irish  directory, 
have  divided  between  them  the  press  and  the  nation. 

I  am  therefore  aware  that  my  undertaking  is  a  rash  and 

*  CopieH  (if  this  pamphlet  may  be  had  neparatelj. 
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imprudent  novelty,  attractive  neither  of  the  light  nor  of  the 
grave,  of  this  jnnto  or  that.  To  speak  what  I  feel — to  tell 
what  I  see — to  sketch  with  a  tree  but  transient  pencil,  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and,  in  considering  the  evils  and  the 
remedies,  to  deliver  an  unbought  and  unbigoted  opinion  on 
the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation :  to  doubt  whether 
I  shall  be  heard ;  to  he  assured  that,  if  heard,  I  shall  offend; 
to  do  my  duty  without  hope,  but  not  without  fear ; — those 
are  my  objects,  this  my  situation ;— the  inevitable  fate  of 
contemporary  trutL 

III,  From  the  date  of  the  English  establishment  in  Iw- 
Engluh  con-  land,  first  effected,  afterwards  extended,  finally 
qnotlmpei^  secured,  by  domestic  treachery  and  the  foreign 
***  sword,  there  was,  till  the  last  century,  no  civil 

government  I  The  king's  deputies,  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  deputies,  were  strangers  and  soldiers,  needy  and 
tyrannical;  their  duty,  conquest;  their  reward^  plunder; 
t^eir  residence,  an  encampment;  their  administration,  a 
campaign  !  The  capital  and  a  small  neighbourhood,  empha- 
tically called  the  English  •  Pale,  acknowledged  theoretic 
existence,  but  enjoyed  not  the  practical  benefit  of  laws.  As 
the  superior  arms  or  arts  of  the  settlers  changed  torhulent 
neighbours  into  rebellious  subjects,  the  Pale  was  enlarged, 
but  they  had  no  laws  to  dispense,  no  civilization  to  com- 
municate. 

I  will  not  wade  through  the  blood  of  a  continual  rebellion 
and  intermittent  massacres,  nor  through  recriminations  neoriy 
as  odious,  and  retaliations  quite  as  bloody.  Prized  should 
the  land  be,  every  foot  of  which  has  been  fought ;  and  fertile 
the  country,  manured  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  ber 
sons  and  her  step-sons  1  SufBce  it  to  say,  the  riotous  discon- 
tent of  the  half-subdued  drew  down  the  suspicious  severity 
of  the  half-established,  and  this  protracted  and  barbarous 
stru^le  effected  by  degrees  the  degradation  of  both. 

IV.  We  pass  over  the  alternate  ravages  of  Charles  and 
sute  of  Ire-  Croniwell,  to  arrive  at  the  almost  Theban  contest 
land  it  th«  of  James  and  WiUiam — the  lawful,  but  intole- 
Rerolation.       rant  and  intolerable  possessor  of  the  throne,  and 

lese         ^^^  unamiable,  but  enlightened  and   necessary 

instrument  of  his  expulsion. 

Of  the  Irish,  there  had  been  no  Beligious  Reformation; 

illiterate,  they  could  not  find  their  own  way ;  and  poor,  they 

had  little  to  tempt  the  missionaries  of  Henry  the  VIIIUi ; 
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aU,  thetefore,  in  Ireland,  that  was  Irish,  vas  Papist :  almwt 
all  that  was  English,  was  Protestant.  James  was  a  Papiat, 
and  William  a  politician,  much  more  than  they  were  Chria- 
tians.  The  blind  devotion  of  the  former  recommended  him 
to  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  natives,  while  it  exposed  him 
to  the  fear  and  enmity  of  the  settlers.  Hence  a  war,  perhaps 
not  yet  concluded ;  and  feuds,  confessed  to  be  extinguished. 

V^  Offended,  Delected,  and  despised  by  their  respective 
princes,  the  two  parties  evinced  a  generous  attach-  Tha  Renin- 
ment  to  their  fortunes,  fiut  the  greater  merit  is  t'""- 
here  with  the  adherents  of  James.  He,  to  insult  and  neglect 
of  his  followers,  added  weakness,  and  meanness,  and  cruelty, 
and  cowardice,  and  defeat;  while  William — though  the 
fiiend  only  of  Holland,  uid  the  enemy  of  Irdaud — was  a 
conqueror  and  a  hero,  had  won  three  kingdoms,  and  deserved 
to  win  them. 

Between  such  men,  it  was  not  fortune  that  decided ;  the 
courage  of  James  fled  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  even 
his  hopes  expired  in  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  By  con- 
quest and  by  capitulation,  the  triumph  of  William  was 
complete ;  as  complete,  at  least,  as  he  desired.  Ireland 
indeed  was  not  tranquiUised,  hut  his  throne  was  secured. 
With  war  enough  at  home,  she  had  none  to  invade  the  shores 
of  her  neighbour.  William  seized  her  as  an  outwork  of 
Engknd,  as  he  took  Namur  for  the  safety  of  Holland. 

VL  But  though  James  had  abandoned  the  Irish,  the  Irish 
had  not  abandoned  James:  against  his  tmdis-  Heunraof 
turbed  predecessors,  they  had  maintained  desul-  the  Iriih 
tory  but  implacable  war;  to  him,  expelled  and  Ji^obitw. 
outlawed,  they  exhibited,  as  were  their  character  aad  custom, 
a  perverse  loyalty — ^like  their  perverse  rebellion — blind  to  its 
object,  and  atrocious  in  its  measures. 

While  James  and.  his  power  lingered  in  Ireland,  he 
assembled  a  pseudo-parliament  He  had  chosen  the 
members ;  he  chose  the  measures — 1st,  the  act  of  '**'' 
repeal,  justifying  all  rebellion,  breaking  all  faith :  2d,  the  act 
of  attainder,  proscribing  thousands  by  name,  and  millions  by 
inference :  34,  the  act  for  liberty  of  conscience,  licence  to  the 
papists,  hardship  to  the  reformed.  The  whole  closed  with 
the  subversion  of  established  institutions,  dilapidation  of 
churches,  spoliation  of  bishoprics,  denunciation,  plunder,  and 
oppression  of  the  whole  protestant  community. 

VII.  Prom  the  Papist,  thus  lately  tyrannical,  now  subdued. 
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the  Protestant  thought  it  justifiable  to  aubtiaot  all  power. 
Pan4l  laws  Obsolete  pen^ties  were  revived,  aud  Dew  re- 
■gaiutPft-  Btraint  enacted^f  their  ambition  from  tlie 
P'"*  senate,  their  partiality  from  the  nu^tracy,  their 

force  from  the  field : — that  influence,  often  miaused,  should 
not  be  Trained,  possessiona  were  forfeited,  acquisitions  for- 
,_„  bidden ; — tliat  disaffection,  as  it  was  natnral,  should  be 
impotent,  weapons  of  offence  were  stricken  from  their 
hands,  and  the  means  of  resistance  removed,  as  ita  causes 
were  multiplied. 

The  retaliation  was  complete;  not  so  its  jnstification. 
William  had  ratified  die  articles  of  Idmerick,  and  broke 
them ; — a  policy  useful  to  him  and  his  near  successors,  fatal 
to  us ;  ensuring  temporary  tranquillity,  and  lasting  dissen- 
sion. Contempt  woidd  have  extingni^ed  the  Popish  euper- 
stition,  proscription  has  perpetuated  it. 

The  sword  had  failed,  while  both  had  swords ;  the  law  had 
failed,  while  it  existed  but  for  one ;  the  alliance  of  the  law 
and  l^e  sword  effected  something.  It  has  been  called  a 
peace,  and  a  truce — it  was  a  pause — "  to  the  Catholics,"  said 
Mr.  Grattan,  eloquently,  "  a  sad  servitude,  to  the  Protestants 
a  drunken  triumph ;"  but,  had  James  prevailed,  it  had  been 
to  the  Protestants  neither  sad  nor  servitude,  hut  death !  to 
the  Catholics  a  triumph,  not  drunken,  but  bloody!  This, 
experience  deduces  from  the  ferocious  bigotry  of  that  sect  at 
that  day ;  this,  history  writes  or  warrants ;  this,  Mr.  Qrattan, 
in  his  candour  and  intelligence,  does  not  doubt 

VIIL  Where  the  war&re  of  the  nations  ceased,  that  of 
English  inSo-  their  Parliamenis  b^on :  the  English  to  assume 
*°M-  new,  or  to  assert  ancient  superiority ;  the  Irish 

to  deny  the  latter,  and  to  resist  botL  Then  Molynenz 
wrote  his  Case  of  Ireland,  valuable  for  its  matter,  im- 
portant in  its  effect,  interesting  as  the  dawn  of  poll- 
tical  discossion.  It  shook  the  presumption  of  one  parliament, 
and  fortified  the  confidence  of  the  other.  Hence  a  more 
modem  policy :  the  seat  and  style  of  the  discussion  was 
changed;  the  contest  was  no  longer  between  the  senates 
themselves,  but  between  the  adherents  of  each  in  the  Irish 
parliament. 

A  supremacy'  more  complete  than  she  dared  to  claim  as  <^ 
right,  England  now  establkhed  by  in_fiuen<ie — a  coorteoos 
name  for  profiigacy  on  one  side,  and  prostitution  on  tlie 
other.    Hence  a  d^raded  population,  a  hireling  aristocracy ; 
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«  ooirapt  goTemment;  hence  tlie  low  intiigaee,  meaDnesa, 
and  misery  of  three  generatioiis. 

From  the  reign  of  William  to  that  of  George  the  Hid — a 
long  pause  in  the  annals  of  our  turhulenoe — during  two  Jaco- 
bite invasions,  while  half  England  was  hesitating,  and 
Scotland  had  treasonably  decided  between  the  Protestant  ' 
prince  and  Popish  pretender,  Ireland  was  tranquil :  in 
all^iance  sullen,  perhaps,  but  unbroken.  But  this  is  all  the 
historian  has  to  tell ;  the  rest  was  Uie  squabble  of  petty  pre- 
tenders  to  power,  unimportant  even  in  its  day,  contemptible 
in  oura ;  youth  became  age,  and  age  sank  into  the  grave  in 
silence  and  ignorance :  for  our  glory  nothii^  was  achieved, 
for  our  improvement  nothing  attempted :  almost  a  century  is 
almost  a  blank. 

IX.  With  one  great  exception.  On  this  gloom,  one  lumi- 
nary rose ;  and  Iidand  worshipped  it  with  almost 
Persian  idolatry.  Personal  resentment  was,  per-  ^J^^f)^^ 
haps,  the  first  motive  of  the  patriotism  of  Swift, 
but  it  assumed  in  its  prepress  a  higher  port,  and  directed 
itself  by  nobler  considerations.  The  jealousy  of  the  partisan 
soon  expanded  into  the  generous  devotion  of  a  patriot ;  and 
the  power  of  his  mind  and  the  firmness  of  his  character 
raised  him  to  an  ascendancy  which  no  other  individual  ever 
attained  or  deserved ;  above  suspicion,  he  was  trusted  ;  above 
envy,  he  was  beloved ;  above  rivalry,  he  was  obeyed.  His 
wisdom  was  at  once  practical  and  prophetic ;  remedial  for  the 
present,  warning  for  the  future :  he  6i8t  taught  Ireland  that 
she  might  become  a  nation,  and  England  that  she  might  cease 
to  be  a  despot  But  he  was  a  churchman.  His  gown  im- 
peded his  course,  and  entangled  his  efforts ;  guiding  a  senate, 
OT  heading  an  army,  he  hod  perhaps  been  equal  to  Cromwell, 
and  Ireland  not  less  than  England :  as  it  was,  he  saved  her 
by  his  courage,  improved  her  by  his  authority,  adorned  her  by 
his  talents,  and  exalted  her  by  his  fame.  His  mission 
was  but  of  ten  years ;  and  for  ten  years  only  did  his 
personal  power  mitigate  the  government ;  but  when  no 
longer  feared  by  the  great,  he  was  not  yet  forgotten  by  the 
wise ;  his  influence,  like  his  writings,  has  survived  a  century ; 
and  the  foundations  of  whatever  prosperity  we  have  since 
erected,  are  laid  in  the  disinterested  and  magnanimous 
patriotism  of  Swift 

This  is   not  digression,  it  is  instruction ;  justice  to   the 
dead,  example  to  the  living ;  it  is  the  debt  we  owe,  and  the 
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precept  we  should  inculcate ;  when  such  a  man  is  emulated, 
ids  country  is  redeemed. 

X.  The  accession  of  Geo^  Uie  Illd.  was  to  Iteland  the 
DccUntioa  *8ra,  not  of  her  independence,  but  of  the  diffu- 
oflndepcD-  filoD  of  those  principles,  which  twenty  years 
^"^^  after  effected,  and,  in  twenty  years  more,  de- 
stroyed it 

Cn  the  injustice  of  En^and  towards  America,  the  retribu- 
tion was  signal,  and  the  result  universal.  Ambition  was 
foiled,  obstinacy  subdued ;  and  oppression  on  one  conferred 
freedom  on  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  ^hile  her  right  arm 
was  employed  In  sconi^g  or  curhins  America,  the  reins  and 
rod  of  Ireland  were  forced  from  Uie  other;  and  distress 
resigned  what  generosity  would  never  have  bestowed.  Ireland 
thot^ht  that  she  had  attained  the  maturity  at  which  the 
pupilage  of  a  people  should  cease ;  and  she  undertook, 
in  the  pride  of  heart,  the  management  of  her  own 
revenues,  the  regulation  of  her  own  family,  and  Uie  mainte- 
nance of  her  own  rank  in  the  society  of  nations. 

XI.  Of  this  revolution,  bloodless,  or  only  bought  with 

American  blood,  Mr.  Grattan  was  the  leader, 
S^  Gratua.     -^^  history  is  now  identified  with  his  country's, 

and  even  his  character  ma;  be  assimilated  to 
hers.  A  mind  impetuous,  and  determined ;  views  not  always 
correct,  but  always  generous ;  an  eloquence  peculiar  and 
popular,  in  a  delivery  somewhat  fantastical,  but  most  impres- 
sive ;  gentle  manners ;  a  feeling  heart ;  undaunted  spirit ;  in 
private,  most  of  what  is  amiable ;  in  public,  mnch  of  what  is 
great.  Flattered  and  reviled,  alternately  and  intemperately, 
he  has  been  worshipped  and  branded,  as  a  saviour  and  as  a 
traitor — that  exaggeration,  this  falsehood.  What  he  sought 
for  Ireland  he  did  not  tjways  obtain;  much  of  what  he 
obtained  has  reverted ;  much  of  what  has  not  reverted  is  inju- 
rious: this  is  not  salvation.  Too  true  to  his  party  to  be 
always  just  towards  his  opponents— too  fond  of  liberty  to  be 
always  on  his  guard  i^ainst  licence,-— the  public  eye,  inca- 
pable of  nice  distinctions  in  perilous  times,  confounded  him 
with  agitators  with  whom  he  had  nothing  in  common,  hut 
some  hasty  expressions  and  some  indiscreet  and  untimely 
opinions;  when  at  last  the  crisis  came,  he  injudiciously 
retired  from  the  senate,  and  abandoned  for  a  moment  his 
stetion  in  the  country.  But  this  was  not  treason.  Thus, 
however,  living  characters  are  drawn. 
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XII.  The  lifetime  of  our  independence  was  short;  its 
author  is  still  •  living,  his  rosasure  already  dead  '■-.., 

•  he  sate  by  its  cradle,  he  followed  its  hearse.'  a,„'„  „oS^. 
Murmnra  against  this  dispensation  of  Providence 
have  arisen,  but  nnjiistJy.    The  being,  'Jrom  it's  moihen's 
wonA  v/iiUmdy  ripp'd,'  was  faint  and  feeble ;  the  dissolution, 
though  sudden,  was  natural ;  though  early,  not  premature. 

Totally  separated  from  England,  an  independent  existence 
was,  perhaps,  possible — but  while  the  connexion,  however 
modified,  subsisted,  it  was  visionary.  The  claim  of  right  was 
extinguiBhed,  but  the  activity  of  influence  was  subtiUsed  and 
inv%orated.  It  was  in  nature  that  the  greater  should  rule 
the  leas ;  it  was  in  nature  too,  that,  intoxicated  with  fancies 
of  freedom,  Ireland  should  revolt  at  the  reality  of  dependence; 
too  powerful  for'a  province,  too  weak  for  a  rival ;  the  C0Dse> 
quences  were  inevitable — a  Sebellion,  and  the  Union. 

XIII.  In  force  for  nearly  a  century  of  quiet,  the  popery 
laws  had  been  lately  mitigated.     Mated  at  this 

fiivour,  while  independence  was  in  progress,  the  ^'^',^?;^ 
CathoUcs  expected  to  be  triumphant,  on  its  esta-  1778, 
blishment — not  unreasonably.  Of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  they  were  an  inconsiderable  sect;  of  solitary 
Ireland  an  important  majority.  In  its  narrow  scale  of  poli- 
tics, they  hoped  for  weight,  perhaps  preponderance  1 — in  vain 
, — the  independence  was  nominal,  the  conne^on  real.  Dis- 
appointment ensued,  and  dissatisfaction.  Xor  were  these 
confined  to  the  Catholics.  The  volunteers,  a  great  body  of 
all  religions,  heated  by  popular  discussions  in  military 
assemblies — confiding  in  their  arms  and  numbers — bold  in 
their  impunity,  and  infected  with  licentious  politics,  had 
wishes  which  they  dared  not  speak,  and  would  gladly  have 
taken  what  it  were  treason  to  demand. 

XIV.  In  this  tumult  the  Catholic  was  again  exigent,  and 
the  Protestant  indifferent,  or  favourable ;  further  Prorimtol 
relaxation  ensued,  and  more  general  tumult.  di»rdir. 

Minds  became  unsettled,  me  state  feeble,  in-        '^^ 
surrectioQ  strong.    In  the  north,  an  armed  parliament  dis- 
cussed constitutional  theories  and  despised  the  existing  laws : 
but  confined  itself  to  speculative  treason.    In  the  south 
there   was    actual   war:    midnight   insurgents    seized 

'  These  sbeeto  were  first  pblished  in  1808.  Mr.  Grattui  died  in  1820 
in  the  eujoymeiit  of  the  undivided  rwpect  of  sU  partiH,  and  (he  niuniiaous 
admiration  of  hb  country. 
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vhale  coonties ;  ^  \h»  close  of  tiie  day  the  populace  rose, 
and  all  was  coiufasion  and  ctoelty,  flakes  of  fire  and  staeams 
-of  blood  till  the  dawn; — evils  real  or  imaginary,  the 
excuses ;  evils  monstrous  and  inevitable,  Mm  cooae- 
quencea.  Tbey  evaded  the  law,  they  escaped  the  sword ;  at 
last  they  defied  both.  The  nights  were  n^hts  of  plunder,  the 
days  of  punishment,  and  both  of  horrcor ! 

Then,  as  now,  the  disease  was  referred  to  the  sevetitaes  of 
the  popery  code,  and  tithe  system — and  tiie  reioedy  ang- 
gested,  was  the  repeal  of  both.  But  the  allied  grounds  of 
Irish  insurrection  are  seldom  real  The  rebellion  is  taiaed 
first,  and  the  grievance  found  afterwards :  as  between  indi- 
viduals of  our  nation,  the  quarrel  often  precedes  the  astensible 


Xy.  While  forther  indulgences  to  the'  Catholics  were 
Further  it-  granted,  and  others  in  progress,  tie  French  revo- 
Uiitioa.  lution,  having  filled  its  own  country  brimful  with 
I'B^  misery,  b^;an  to  ovetflow  upon  ours.  Much  of 
that  event  Ireland  bad  already  anticipated ;  for  iha  rest  dte 
was  prepared.  She  had  had  her  tuUional  eonvciUvm,  her 
naiwnal  guards,  and  her  regmerated  amstUviion ;  she  too  was 
doomed  to  have  her  massacres,  her  desolation.  The  course 
somewhat  less  bloody,  the  crisis  shorter  and  the  event  mote 
fortunate,  but  neither  totally  diasimilar. 

Again,  the  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics — and  again, 

concession  on  that  of  the  government;  the  offensive 

code  was  repealed  in  more  than  they  a^ed ;  nodiing 

being  reserved,  but  the  command  of  armies,  the  dignities  of 

the  kw,  the  senate  and  the  throne. 

And  thus  the  question  now  stands  I — where  will  it  «ri  ? 

XVI.  In  obtaining  these  concessions,  Mr.  Grattan  was 
aided  by  Gardiner,  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  O'Neil,  Lord  O'Neil, 
the  earUest  friends  of  the  Catholics,  and,  by  a  strange  iatality, 
the  first  victims  of  the  rebellion.  Against  them  stood,  some- 
times alone,  Fit^bbon,  earl  of  Clare ;  a  man  not  to  be 
omitted  in  even  a  eketch  of  Irish  history.  Of  extraordinary 
endowments,  great  acquisitions,  and  transcendant  arrocance ; 
bold  and  voluble  in  lus  speech,  darii^  in  his  counsel,  and 
fixed  in  his  resolves,  the  stature  of  his  nund  overtopped  his 
associates,  and  collected  upon  him  the  eyes  of  all,  the  shafts 
of  many.  An  humble  origin  could  not  moderate  his  pride; 
though  success,  and  almost  supreme  power,  seemed  to  temper 
it.     In  wrath,  less  violent,   than   sudden :  in   revei^,  not 
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ireqaent,  bat  implacable  ;  be  deserved  more  political  frienda, 
fewer  enemies ;  but  tbere  was  Bomething  in  nim  that  would 
-be  obeyed,  and  his  opponents  fled,  and  hia  party  fell  before 
bis  victorious  and  envied  ascendancy.  As  cbancellor,  like 
Shaftesbury,  he  bad  no  enemy ;  and  administered  justice 
with  undivided  applause.  In  private,  he  vaa  amiable ;  to 
his  &mily,  hia  fiienda,  and  his  foUowers,  indulgent,  faithful, 
and  generous.  In  peacefttl  times,  he  would  have  been  be- 
loved, and  lost.  In  days  of  ferment,  if  a  demagogue,  he 
would  have  ehaken,  as  when  minister  he  supported,  the  pillars 
of  tiie  state. 

The  popish  religion  he  thought  un&ivourable  to  freedom 
and  knowle^ ;  its  professora,  hostile  to  the  government  and 
constitution.  Hence  his  opposition  to  all  indulgencies  of 
that  sect ;  always  consistent,  often  imprudent. 

As  Mr.  Grattan  was  called  traitor,  so  was  Lord  Clare 
tyrant, — with  equal  exB^eration,  When  prejudices  shall  be 
buried  in  the  graves  of  these  illustrious  rivals,  justice  will 
coniess  that  both  were  sincere,  both  fallible;  both  honest, 
both  mistaken ;  human  in  their  errors  and  passions,  immortal 
by  their  virtues  and  patriotism. 

XVII.  The  hordes  of  petty  rebels,  that  for  twenty  years, 
under  twenty  barbarous  names  and  pretences,  RcIwIUdii  of 
had  harassed  the  land,  now  sank  into  one  great  I'^^S- 
union  against  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions — it  was 
the  legacy  of  the  American  contest  paid  by  Prance.  The 
conflagration  was  general :  war  on  every  side :  in  Ulster,  of 
politics ;  elsewhere,  of  bigotry.  The  Dissenter  fought,  the 
Papist  massacred,  the  Loyalist  cut  down  both.  Some  provo- 
cation there  may  have  been ;  much  vengeance  there  was :  but 
where  most,  if  any,  provocation,  leaat  slaughter,  no  cruelty ; 
where  no  previous  oppression,  most  blood,  much  torture. 
The  details  of  this  rebeUion,  realising  all  we  read  of  1641, 1 
am  willii^  to  omit,  but  its  objects  must  not  be  foigotten ; — 
that  of  the  Biasenteis,  a  republic ;  that  of  the  Papists,  popish 
ascendancy ;  of  both,  connexion  with  France,  separation  from 
England. — Its  results  too  are  important ;  IIinoN  wit^  Eng- 
land separation  from  France,  and  both,  we  trust,  eternal 

XVIII.  From  the  principles  of  1782  sprang  inevitably 
connexion  with  France,  or  Union  with  Engbnd. 

The  late  atrocities  accelerated  and  decided  the  """  ""''*■ 
choice — not  without  hesitation.  A  haughty  aristocracy,  and 
a  proud  people,  did  not  easily  resign  their  power  and  their 
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name ;  nor  an  aspinng  gentry  their  hopes ;  aU  about  to  be 
lost  in  British  ascendancy.  The  aversion  was  almost  onani- 
mons,  and  twice  victorious.  Eut  Mr.  Pitt  was  ondaimted : 
he  saw  that  this  vital  measure,  once  proposed,  must  be  carried, 
or  the  country  lost;  and  fortunately  Stewart,  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  then  minister  in  Ireland,  happened  to  possess 
the  qualities  that  were  necessary  to  second  so  great  a  design. 

Young  and  inexperienced — unknown  in  business — little 
known  in  the  worid — unconnected  with  either  of  the  great 
political  parties  which  had  so  long  divided  the  Irish  senate. 
Lord  Ga^tlereagh  would  not  have  been  selected  by  an  ordi- 
nary mind,  for  the  conduct  of  such  a  measure — which 
involved  eveiy  branch  of  national  policy — struck  every  string 
of  public  and  private  feeling,  and  awakened  all  the  preju> 
dices,  and  all  the  passions  of  individuals,  of  parties,  of  sects^ 
and  of  nations.  But  those  who  knew  him,  judged  better ;  his 
inexperience  was  compensated  by  an  intuitive  knowledge  <^ 
mankind,  bis  youth  was  moderated  by  temper  and  self-poe- 
session ;  and  ^e  highest  intrepidity,  softened  by  the  geuUest 
manners,  gave  him  even  more  than  a  moral  influence  which — 
in  a  popular  assembly  at  once  violent  and  punctilious — 
neither  rank,  nor  wealtii,  nor  even  talents  alone  cotdd  have 
obtained. 

It  is  the  painful  lot  of  a  minister  that  he  has  to  deal  with 
the  infirmities  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  those  who  are 
insensible  to  higher  motives  must  be  uiged  by  the  incentives 
which  they  are  capable  of  feeling. 

The  opponents  of  the  union  (barged  its  promoters  witii 
deception,  intimidation,  corruption ! — and  though  the  extent 
of  these  arts  was  probably  exaggerated,  no  doubt  much  was 
done  which  many  would  think  unjustifiable,  and  wliich  all 
would  agree  to  be  nnavowable. 

But  mose  who  denounced  these  arts  of  the  ministers  were 
obl^ed  by  the  same  necessity  to  practise  them ;  the  rage  of 
the  people  was  opposed  to  the  allurements  of  the  court — 
popularity  bid  f^ainst  favour — hope  against  fear ;  and  resig- 
nation was  sometimes  consoled  by  the  hopes  of  a  reversion. 
Both  parties,  let  us  own,  addressed  themselves  to  the  best 
passions  of  mankind,  and  to  the  worst ;  but  with  different 
success ; — the  honest  preferred  England  to  France ;  the  base, 
possession  to  expectancy ;  and  the  act  of  Union  was  passed 
— strange  to  add,  not  only  without  bloodshed,  but  almoet 
without  violence.    The  parties,  in  truth,  had  been  rather 
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enthoBiastic  than  cordial.  Each  feared  its  own  success ;  the 
Opposition  theirs,  as  dangerous — the  Uuionisbi  theira,  as  de- 
grading— to  the  country.  The  victory  was  without  triumph, 
and  the  defeat  without  dejection. 

XIX  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke's  succeeded  the  Union  ad- 
ministration.   His  counsels — by  hia  friends  al- 
leged not  to  be  his  own — were  weak  and  double.     ^^  ?^" 
By  his  public  and  private  gentleness,  some  osten-     minuti&tioit 
tatiouB  charity,  and  the  universal  purchase  of 
the  press,  the  shadow  of  popularity  was  acquired ;  but  this 
shadow,  with  which   he  was   contented,  deceived  England, 
and  darkened  Ireland.     Inactivity,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  called  mildness  and  conciliation ;  sullennesa,  on 
that  of  the  people,  content   and   gratitude.     On   this 
calm  of  conciliation  and  content,  burst  forth  another 
rebellion ;  short  in  its  duration,  contemptible  in  its  actions, 
but  serious  in  ifa  unsounded  depth  and  unknown  extent.     It 
was  the  policy  of  that  day  to  under-rate  the  danger ;  and  the 
peril  of  Ireland  waa  forgotten  in  a  squabble  between  the 
governor  and  the  general. 

XX.  In  aid  of  the  Union,  the  ministers  had  courted  the 
Catholics ;  but  they  found  the  Sovereign  averse  to  w  pi  t 
any  fiirther  concession ;  and  were  reduced  to  the  '*    '    , 

necessity  of  vindicating  their  honour  by  a  resignation  of  their 
power.     In  such  affaire,  a  minister  should  not  promise    .^ 
without  a  previous  authority  to  perform,  nor  is  his  re- 
signation any  satisfaction  to  those  whose  cause  that  resigna- 
tion renders  only  more  desperate. 

Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  while  out  of  office  had  no  relation  to 
Irish  affairs ;  but  hia  return  to  power  ought  to  have    ^^ 
had.     This  the  Catholics  felt — they  were  the  holders  of 
his  promises,  and  they  now  demanded  their  amount.     The 
minister  could  not  deny  the  debt,  but  asked  time  to  pay.    He 
would   have   temporised :   but  En^and   is   not  tolerant   of 
popery,  nor  Ireland  of  suspense ;  both  parties  hastened 
on  to  a  dLscussion,  in  which  the  Catholic  was  success- 
fully opposed  by  the  ministers,  who  had,  a  few  years  before, 
favoured — and  violently  supported  by  the  opposition,  who  a 
few  years  after,  sacrificed  him.     Such  are  the  inconsistencies 
of  fection. 

Ireland  sunk  back  into  her  silence ;  and  all  again  was  mild 
aud  grateful  and  hollow — a  halcyon  calm,  momentary  and 
delusiva    The  stupendous  conquests  of  the  French,  the  difr> 
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solation  of  the  vhole  European  aystem,  astonnded  the  U^al, 
and  mspiiited  the  disaffected — the  death  of  Mi.  Pitt — 
dying,  probably,  of  the  general  despair — deepened  the 
gloom ;  and  tJie  choice  of  the  new  miniatry  did  not  alleviate 
Uie  anxieties  of  the  Mends  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  eet»- 
blishments  in  Ireland,  in  England,  or  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  departure  of  Ixwd 
Hardwicke  bequeathed  to  his  successor  insurrection  in  five 
counties,  discontent  in  twenty,  and  agitation  in  all 

XXI.  That  successor  •  was  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Eimiable 

and  honourable,  but  by  party  connexions  unfitted 
feJ'aildSidi-  for  the  station  of  viceroy  of  Ireland,  The  brother 
tntioD.  """  of  Francis — that  incoDsistent  Duke,  whose  demo- 
ciatical  folly  Burke  has  immortalised — ^he  inhe- 
rited likewise  his  politics  and  party.  That  party,  Mr.  Fox 
conducted  in  England,  and  the  Ponsonbies  in  Ir^and.  In 
opposition  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  they  natu- 
raUy  but  unfortunately  connected  themselves  with  the  Mends 
of  that  event.  But  that  event  was  too  strong  for  them  and 
for  itself — Bevolution  became  subversion.  Entangled  in  its 
anarchy,  they  could  neither  restrain  their  associates,  nor  dis- 
engt^;e  themselves ;  and  Europe  saw  with  wonder  a  British 
aristocracy  interchanging  pi&ises  and  principles  with  the 
■  democrats  of  France. 

XXII.  They  repented,  no  doubt,  but  in  private ;  and,  until 
_  they  had  given  ministerial  proofs  of  their  conver- 
tlM  dkl^ted.  ^*'°'  ^^^y  possessed  the  disgraceful  confidence  of 

the  Ul-aSected  in  both  countries.  At  their  exal- 
tation, the  intemperance  of  their  late  associates  in  Ireland 
knew  no  bounds ;  ttie  advent  of  the  Whig  viceroy  was  hailed 
by  Uie  same  voices  which  had  before  welcomed  the  French. 
To  his  first  levee  crowded,  in  the  levelling  audacity  of  their 
joy,  persons  of  every  rank,  except  the  highest ;  of  eveiy 
description,  but  the  loyaL  From  their  conc^ilment  or  exile 
suddenly  emei^ed  the  unexecuted  patriots  of  1798,  bearding 
and  insulting  the  very  magistrates  before  whom  they  had 
been  convicted.  Some  indiscreet  legal  promotions,  some  ill- 
advised  civil  appointments,  raised  to  confidence  the  hopes  of 
those  fimatics ;  but  raised  only  to  overthrow.  The  viceroy, 
awakened  to  his  sense  and  dignity,  and  the  chancellor — Pon- 
sonby — respectable  by  his  birth  and  talents,  were  disgusted 

*  The  EnrI  of  Powis  wu  named  \>j  Mr.  Pitt'a  minJBlfy  to  sncoetd  Lord 
fiardwicke,  but  he  never  cune  to  Ireland. 
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at  the  vulgar  fellowship,  and  alanned  at  the  traitoroos  inao- 
lence.  They  did  something,  and  should  have  done  more,  to 
the  repression  of  both ;  but  they  wished  not,  or  dared  not, 
to  exasperate  an  uufoigiving  &ctiou ;  and  by  their  want  of 
decision  lost  one  party  without  gaining  tiie  other ;  all  were 
disaffected  or  dissatisfied. 

Though  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  my  essay,  it  is  right  to 
say,  that  in  European  politics  also  this  ministry  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  their  former  Mends,  before  they  had  time  to 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  their  late  antagonists.  After  an 
ill-judged,  but  consistent  effort  at  peace,  thoy  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  adopt  the  poUcy  they  had  so  long  repro- 
bated, and  probably  would  have  pursued  it  with  firmness  and 
zeal. — But  the  Irish  Catholics  were  again  to  dissolve  a  British 
ministry. 

The  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  with  regard  to  them  was 
known  to  be  unchanged,  and  every  intreaty  and  intrigue 
were  employed  by  the  ministers  to  dissuade  the  Cathohcs 
&om  another  parliamentary  appeal  for  indulgence.  But  the 
Gathohcs  were  resolved  on  the  attempt,  and  I  cannot  blame 
their  resolution:  I  did  not  think  it  untimely,  I  can  never 
think  it  unjust  I  approved  their  pressure  on  Mr.  Pitt — I 
cannot  disapprove  their  earnestness  with  Mr.  Fox ;  but  I 
blame,  I  denounce,  as  traitorous  to  the  constitution  and 
ruinous  to  their  cause,  the  speeches,  then  pubhshed  by  their 
pretended  and  pernicious  Mends ; — fetal  advocates ;  if,  indeed, 
their  real  object  was  Catholic  emancipation,  and  not  Catholic 
insurrection. 

XXIII.  To  stifle  this  appeal,  that  threatened  it  with  dis- 
solution, the  ministry  proposed  a  substitute — an 
expedient — to  quiet  tiie  Catholic,  to  conciliate  ^ij^*^  ^" 
the  king,  and  thus  to  keep  their  places.  It  had 
a  double  face,  this  measure ;  and  I  scarcely  know  by  which 
to  describe  it.  It  was  represented — to  the  Catholic,  as 
opening  to  him  every  rank  of  military  honour ;  to  the  king, 
as  giving  nothing  new,  but  merely  raising  the  English  Catholic 
to  the  Iruih  level.  In  Dublin,  it  was  a  triumph  to  Ireland ; 
at  Windsor,  it  was  justice  to  Ei^and :  but  the  fraud  met  its 
fete ;  the  British  king  refused  to  decorate  the  Boman 
triumph.  Scorned  by  the  Sovereign,  the  CathoUc,  and  the 
Protestant,  the  ministry  were  driven  &om  the  cabinet,  and 
at  the  ensuing  elections  hardly  found  their  way  into  the 
senate. 
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I  K^ret,  not  the  loss  of  this  bill,  but  that  it,*  or  &  more 
liberal,  was  not  candidly  pioposed,  and  honestly  carried.  I 
lament,  not  that  those  ministers  lost  their  places,  but  that 
their  deserved  failure  has  di^raced  and  enc^gered  a  good 
cause,  and  disappointed  and  disturbed  an  unhappy  people. 

XXrV.  Thus  fiur  we  have  walked  in  the  footeteps  of  time, 
Bemedia  for  and  heard  the  voice  of  history.  Events  lead  us 
the  *Tiii,  to  experience,  experience  to  improvement.  There 
remain  then  for  inquiry  the  present  evil — the  future  remedy. 

N^ations  have  moral  as  weO  as  physical  climates ;  and  no 
good  is  practicable,  no  institution  can  be  permanent,  that  is 
not  fitted  to  the  national  temperament  The  plant  of  the 
east  withers  in  the  west,  the  ammal  of  the  north  d^eneiates 
in  the  south.  We  have  hut  lately  and  imperfectly  learned, 
that  political  modes  which  exalt  one  country  may  debase 
another. 

The  self-confidence  of  England  in  her  system,  may  be 
wisdom  at  home,  hut  it  is  folly  abroad :  she  would  l^ialate 
lor  Corsica  and  India,  as  for  Wales  or  Devon,  and  hns  lost 
one,  and  risked  the  loss  of  the  other,  France,  by  the  convene 
of  the  same  madness,  introduced  foreign  principles  into  her 
government,  and  lost  herself.  Humanity  rejoices  that  she 
has  arisen  from  the  grave  of  democracy ;  and  those  even  who 
think  worst  of  Buonaparte,  assent  to  my  reasoning,  by  attri- 
l>uting  his  success  to  the  congeniality  of  his  institutions.  He 
has  re-established  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  to  seat  himself 
in  it. 

Ireland — and  in  a  great«r  degree  than  other  countries — 
has  feelings  that  utust  be  flattered;  and  prejudices  and  habits, 
that,  to  be  conquered,  must  be  soothed.  She  must  not  be 
stretched  on  the  Frocmstean  bed,  and  lopped  or  lengthened  to 
an  iron  scale.  Those  that  legislate  for  ner  should  know  her, 
and  their  system  should  be  elastic  and  accommodating. 

Thus  impressed,  I  trace  the  outline  of  our  mannets  &eely, 
and,  if  I  can,  truly. 

XXV.  Its  popular  character  and  customs  distinguish  and 
IrUh  cha-  disincline  Ireland  from  England.  YarietieB  have 
nr^i-  been  sought  in  the  national  disposition,  referable 

to  the  double  origin  of  the  Irish  people ;  in  vain :  however 
differing  in  rank,  party,  or  ancestiy,  they  bear  the  indelible 
mark  of  a  common  nativity.     Sesdess,  yet  indolent ;  shrewd, 

*  An  Act  of  the  same  purpcnrt,  5T  Q«o.  III.  c.  92,  wtu  i-asaed  in  1817, 
without  opposition,  almost  without  observatitw. 
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and  indiscreet;  impetuous,  impatient,  and  improvident;  in- 
stinctively brave,  thooghtlessly  generous;  quick  to  resent 
and  forgive  offences,  to  form  and  renounce  friendships ;  they 
will  forgive  injury  rather  than  insult ;  their  country's  good 
they  seldom,  their  own  they  carelessly,  pursue,  but  the  honour 
of  both  they  eagerly  vindicate;  oppression  they  have  long 
borne,  insolence  never. 

WiUi  genius  they  are  profusely  gifted,  with  judgment 
sparingly;  to  acquire  knowledge  diey  find  more  easy  than 
to  arrange  and  employ  it:  Inferior  in  vanity  only  to  the 
French,  and  in  wit  superior,  perhaps,  even  to  the  Italian, 
they  are  more  able  to  give,  and  more  ready  to  receive, 
amusement  than  instruction ;  in  raillery  and  adulation  they 
&eely  indulge,  but  without  malignity  or  baseness.  It  is  the 
singular  temper  of  this  people,  that  they  are  prone  equally 
to  satirize  and  to  praise,  and  patient  alike  of  sarcasm  and 
flatteiT. 

Inclining  to  exaggerate,  but  not  intending  to  deceive,  you 
will  applaud  them  rather  for  sincerity  than  t^th.  Accuracy 
is  not  the  merit,  nor  duplicity  the  famng,  of  a  lively  but  un- 
cultivated people.  Their  passions  lie  on  the  surface,  unshel- 
tered &om  irritation  or  notice :  and  cautious  England  is  too 
fond  of  recognizing  the  Irish  character  only  by  those  incon- 
sistencies and  errors,  which  her  own  novercal  government  has 
contributed  to  produce  or  perpetuate. 

XXVI.  In  their  domestic  life,  the  gentry  and  trederd  differ 
from  the  English  of  equal  rank,  not  in  essentials  The  uppor 
but  in  modes.  Here  are  less  neatness  and  economy,  cUw«. 
more  enjoyment  and  society.  Emulative  profusion  is  an 
Irish  folly.  The  gentry  would  rival  the  nobility ;  the  mer- 
chant affects  to  surpass,  and  the  shopkeeper  to  approach,  the 
splendour  of  the  gentry.  Hence  patrimonies  are  di^pidated ; 
hence  capital  is  diverted  from  business  to  pleasure ;  the  profit 
of  one  enterprise  is  not,  as  in  En^and,  embarked  in  another, 
but  sunk  in  a  villa  or  an  equipage.  The  Ei^lish  trader 
bequeaths,  the  Irish  enjoys ;  but  bis  enjoyment  is  not  often 
elegant,  and  seldom  secure. 

The  nobility  and  affluent  gentry  spend  much  or  all  their 
fortunes  and  time  in  England ;  leaving  their  places  to  be 
filled — in  the  country,  by  hired  agents — in  the  city,  by  a 
plebeian  aristocracy ;  the  former,  solely  encaged  in  increasing 
and  collecting  rents,  can  have  little  concmatory  power  with 
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the  people ;  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  tends  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish  the  political  danger. 

A  great  evil.  Not  bet^use  the  country  is  dr&ined  by 
remittances,  but  because  she  is  widowed  of  her  natural  pro- 
tectors. The  loss  is,  not  of  money,  but  manners;  not  of 
wealth,  but  of  civilization  and  peace. 

XXVIL  The  condition  of  the  peasant  was  of  late  utterly, 
Muut      ^^^  ^  ^^  almost,  Imibarous.   What  the  Romans 

a  peuu  ry.  g^^^j^  ^^  BritODS,  and  Germans,  the  Britons 
found  Uie  Irish — and  left  them :  the  neglect  of  the  conquerors, 
the  d^eneracy  of  the  colonists,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
natives  have  preserved,  even  to  our  day,  living  proo&  of  the 
veracity  of  C^sar  and  Tacitus ;  of  this,  many  will  aSect  to  be 
incredulous — of  the  Irish,  lest  it  diminish  the  character  of 
their  country — of  the  English,  because  it  arraigns  the  wisdom 
and  policy  of  their  system.  But  the  experienced  know  it  to 
be  true,  and  the  impartial  will  own  it. 

The  cultivator  of  the  land  seldom  holds  &om  the  inheritor ; 
between  them  stand  a  series  of  sub-landlords  and  tenants, 
each  receiving  a  profit  from  his  lessee,  but  havii^  no  further 
interest  or  connexion  with  the  soil.  The  last  in  the  series 
must  provide  for  the  profits  of  all — ^he  therefore  parcels  out, 
at  rack  rents,  tlie  laud  to  his  miserable  tenantry.  Here  is  no 
yeomanry,  no  agricultural  capitalist ;  no  d^ree  between  the 
landlord  and  labourer ;  and  the  words  "  peasantry "  and 
'■"  poor  "  are  sraonymous. 

XXVIII.  Their  dwellings  are  of  primitive  and  easy  con- 
struction — the  walls  and  floors  of  clay,  the  roof 
^lift."  °f  ^^  '^^  thatch ;  within,  are  two  unequal  divi- 

sions ;  in  the  smaller,  filthy  and  onfumished, 
you  would  hardly  suppose  the  whole  family  to  sleep ;  in  the 
larger,  on  a  hearth,  without  grate  or  chimney,  a  scanty  fire 
warms  rather  by  its  smoke  than  its  blaze,  and  discolours  what- 
ever it  warms.  Glazed  windows  there  are  none,  the  open 
door  amply  sufBcing  for  light  and  air,  to  those  who  are  care- 
less of  either.  Furniture  they  neither  have,  nor  want :  tJieir 
food  and  its  preparation  are  simple — potatoes  or  oateu  cakes, 
sour  milk,  and  sometimes  salted  fish.  In  drink  they  are  not 
80  temperate  ;  of  all  spirituous  liquors  they  are  immoderately 
fond,  but  most  of  whiskey,  the  distilled  extract  of  fermented 
com.  In  many  districts,  by  an  ingenious  and  simple  process, 
they  prepare  this  liquor  themselves,  but  cland^tinely,  and  to 
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the  great  injuiy  of  national  morale  and  revenue.  Were  they 
aUowed,  by  private  distillation,  to  indulge  their  taste  for 
inebriety,  tiielr  own  vice  would  more  sEEectually  subdue  them 
than  ceutuiies  of  war. 

XXIX.  Their  dress  is  mean  and  sqoalid ;  particularly  of 
tiie  females,  ■whom  you  would  not  always  diatin-  ,^^^  j^^^ 
guish  from  men  by  their  attire.  Of  personal 
cleanliness  they  have  little  care.  Both  sexes  wear,  in  winter 
and  summer,  long  woollen  coats,  or  cloaks,  like  the  s^um  of 
their  ancestors.  The  children  are  generally  half,  and  some- 
times altogether  naked  \  living,  without  distinction  of  sexes, 
in  dirt  and  mire,  almost  witii  t^e  cattla  Yet  from  this 
nakedness  and  filth,  they  grow  up  to  that  strength  and 
stature  for  which  they  are  admirable. 

XXX.  The  peasantry  of  Ireland    are    generally  of   the 
Boman  Catholic  religion,  but  utterly  and  disgrace-        . 

fully  ignorant ;  few  among  them  can  read,  fewer  *"  ^"^ 
write.  The  Irish  language,  a  barbarous  jargon,  is  generally, 
and  in  some  districts  exclusively,  spoken:  and  with  it  are 
retained  customs  and  superstitions  as  barbarous.  Popish 
legends  and  pagan  tradition  are  confounded,  and  revered :  for 
certain  holy  wells,  and  sacred  places,  they  have  extraordinary 
respect ;  thither  crowd,  the  sick  for  cure,  and  the  sinful  for 
expiation  ;  and  their  priests,  deluded  or  deluding,  enjoin  those 
pilgrimf^^  as  penance,  or  applaud  them,  when  voluntary,  as 
piety.  The  rehgion  of  such  a  people  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  one  of  the  same  name  professed  by  the  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe.  The  University  of  Paris  has  some  tenets 
in  common  with  the  Irish  Papists ;  hut  does  it  now  believe 
that  a  spring  can  restore  the  cripple,  enlighten  the  blind,  or 
purify  the  giailty  ? 

XXXI.  In  agricultural  pursuits  they  are   neither   active 
nor  expert:  hereditary  indolence  would  incline  ~.  . 

them  to  employ  their  lands  in  pasturage ;  and  it 
is  always  more  easy  to  induce  them  to  take  arms,  than  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  wait  upon  the  seasons.  Even  at  this 
day,  the  sons  of  the  old  inheritors  are  snsp^icted  of  beii^ 
more  ready  to  r^ain  their  possessions  by  their  blood,  than  by 
their  labour.  Their  very  amusements  are  polemical ;  fighting 
is  a  pastime,  which  they  seldom  assemble  without  enjoying ; 
not,  indeed,  with  iron  weapons,  but  with  light  clubs,  which 
they  always  carry,  and  &equently  and  skilfully  use.  When 
not  driven  by  necessity  to  labour,  they  willingly  consume 
2  G  2 
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whole  days  in  sloth,  or  as  willingly  employ  them  in  riot; 
strange  diversity  of  nature,  to  love  indolence  and  hat«  quiet 
— to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  but  not  yet  to  obedience. 

XXXII.  Who  will  call  this  people  civilized,  or  wonder 
that  they  are  turbulent?  Who  confide  in  the  empiric 
Ko  tinsic  promising  to  cure  so  complicated  a  disorder  by 
raiMdj  aaffi-  a  Single  specific  1  It  is  but  too  plain,  that  there 
cient.  jg  something  to  be  lamented,  and,  if  possibly 
changed,  in  the  character  of  the  nation — much  in  ita  habits—' 
more  in  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which  it  languishes ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  no  individual  remedy  can  r^ich  and 
reform  evils  ao  heterogeneous.  Party  indeed  is  blind,  and  igno- 
rance adventurous ;  but  the  time  we  trust  is  past  when  party 
and  ignorance  alone  determined  upon  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

XXXIII.  Friendly — on  principles  and  conditions  hereafter 
Catholic  eman-  ***  ^  developed — to  Catholic  Smancipation,  I 
cipatioD  not  cannot  believe  it  panaceatic— alone  beneficial — 
aioDe  laffi-       alooe  necessary.    It  will  be  a  part — but  only  a 

'"  '  part — of  an  ei^ightened  system  of  Irish  policy : 

but  it  is  not  itself  a  system. 

Who  can  be  emancipated,  and  from  what  f  At  most  six 
lords,  one  hundred  and  fifty  commoners,  and  twenty  eccle- 
siastics— from  four  or  five  disabilities,  which  reach  not,  inte- 
rest not,  the  mass  of  their  community.  Theorists  trace  from 
the  political  exclusion  of  the  peer,  the  mental  debasement  of 
the  peasantr-truly,  perhaps,  in  a  people  affluent  and  enlight- 
ened ;  truly,  in  small  and  polished  states ;  falsely,  in  a  great 
mass  of  penury  and  ignorance.  Dispel  the  gloom,  enrich  the 
penury,  the  crowd  may  then,  but  not  till  then,  become  sym- 
pathetic to  the  feelings  of  honour  and  ambition :  hence,  I 
reason,  that  to  mere  emancipation  there  are  previous  para- 
mount duties  ;  that  enlightening  two  mill  inn  a  of  Catiiolics  is 
more  important  than  indulging  two  hundred. 

But  the  Irish  Protestant,  has  he  no  grievance — labours  he 
under  no  disability  ?  has  he  no  cause,  or  taint  of  disafiection  * 
Your  Protestant  tenants,  few  in  numbers ; — your  Protestant 
artizans  and  manufacturers,  a  great  and  pining  population — 
ask  them  for  a  description  of  their  exclusive  Paradise.  In  all 
that  regards  happiness  and  power  you  will  find  them  to  be 
Cathohcs,  reading  the  liturgy;  as  the  Catholics  are  Pro- 
testants, singing  the  mass.  Emancipate  them,  emancipate  all ; 
vivify  your  country — not  in  details,  but  in  generals ;  not  in 
extremities,  but  at  the  heart 
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XXXiy.  To  catalogue  and  class  the  diseases  and  remedies 
■would  be  a  treatise.    I  only  sketch — Chappy  if  p^^pj 
what  I  write  hastily,  be  read  at  all.  <nD«w  at  tks 

Compendiously,  then — the  springs  of  our  mis-  miifortiw"  of 
fortune  ere  five-fold : — 1.  The  ignorance — 2.  The  "^'^ 
poverty — 3.  The  political  debasement  of  the  inferior  oideia — 
4.  The  Catholic  code — 5.  The  provinciality  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

XXXV.  1.  Domestic  economy,  agrioultural  improvement^ 
the  love  and  Imowledge  of  the  laws,  the  detection 

and  expulsion  of  superstition,  the  growth  and  ^"^^^'^ 
influence  of  true  piety — who  can  expect  them 
among  a  people  utterly  dark  and  blind  ?  Of  four  millions — 
the  probable  population — one  million  perhaps  can  write  and 
read ;  of  this  million,  three-fourUiB  are  Protestants  and  Pro- 
testant Dissenters :  tltere  remains  a  solid  mass  of  dangerous 
and  obstinate  ignorance :  not  all,  but  chiefly.  Catholic  The 
laws  of  God  they  take  on  trust,  of  the  land  on  guess,  and 
despise  or  insult  both.  The  Government  publishes  proda- 
matiouB,  the  rebel  chie&  manifestoes — the  rebel  soldier  reads 
neither :  his  spiritual  or  secular  leader  he  follows  into  vmplioU 
treason  ;  incapable  of  discussing  motives  or  being  enlightened 
by  results ;  and  thus  the  foUy  and  defeat  of  one  insurrection 
do  not  deter  &om  another. 

In  all  our  perils  it  is  an  important  truth — the  real  danger 
is  in  those  who  cannot  read,  tlie  true  security'  in  those  who 
can.  Superior  knowledge  is  one  cause  and  branch  of  the 
Protestant  ascendancy,  &om  which  the  Catholics  most  eman- 
cipate themselves. 

XXXVI.  The  remedy  of  this  evil  must  be  sought  in  its 
causes ;  a  narrow  and  sectarian  plan  of  public  Hec«itj  of 
education,  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  popish  man  g,mni 
priesthood,  the  absence  or  indolence  of  the  esta-  •d'«»tioB— 
blished  derey — sources  of  more  and  greater  evils  than  Ireland 
thinks,  or  l^gland  would  believa 

To  the  Guvemment  I  shoiild  say — "  Educate  your  people :" 
I  care  not  by  what  ^tem,  if  it  be  capacious ;  nor  at  what 
cost,  if  it  be  productive. 

Between  systems  of  pnblic  instruction,  I  will  not  decide ; 
that,  however,  must  be  preferable,  which  acts  most  by  incite- 
ment and  least  by  force.  I  should  even — not  mihesitatingly 
— ^venture  to  propose,  that  those  only  should  vote  at  elections 
who  could  write  and  read  their  own  affidavits  of  n^try. 
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This  principle  is  not  novel  in  our  constitntioti ;  our  wise 
ancestors  promoted  learning  by  granting,  even  to  crimin&ls, 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  Would  it  not  be  aa  efficacious,  and 
more  just,  to  extend  to  a  certain  profidency  in  letters,  not 
pardon,  bnt  privilege ;  not  impnnity  in  crime,  but  advance- 
ment in  political  power  ?  Is  it  not  monstrous,  in  theory  as 
well  as  practice,  tJiat  the  grosaest  ignorance  should  influence 
the  choice  of  a  l^islator,  as  much  as  the  most  cultivated 
understanding — that  the  enlightened  should  be  overborne  in 
the  highest  exercise  of  rational  liberty,  by  the  rude  and  bar- 
barous ?  Yet  thufi  it  is,  and  the  primary  assemblies  of  Ire- 
land are  swayed  by  brutal  iguoraiioe  and  profligate  peijmy. 

We  have  seen,  in  some  counties,  the  majority  of  constitnentfi 
driven,  like  cattle,  to  the  hustingB.  We  have  seen  them — 
unable  even  to  speak  English — attempt  to  poll  in  Irish.  We 
know  that  these  miserable  creatures  are  weapons  wielded  by 
the  gentry  against  each  otJier  at  elections,  and  by  demagognee 
against  the  gentry  in  rebellions.  Is  this  to  be  borne  ? — fVom 
such  turbid  and  poisoned  sources,  can  the  stream  be  pure  and 
salutary? 

XXXVII.  To  the  CathoHc  priesthood  I  would  say  "You 
— bj  the  profess  to  be  ministers  of  light,  not  of  darkness ; 
CBthDii«  you  should  advance  learning — you  shall  not  im- 
oleiw;  pede  it;  your  tenets  shall  not  be  invaded,  but 
your  flocks  SEUX  be  instructed — If  you  will  not  co-opeiute 
m  a  generous  System  of  national  education,  expect  no  &ivotir 
from  the  nation — ^you  shall  have  none." 

XXXVIII.  But  to  the  Established  cle^  what  shaU  I 
—by  the  E«-  ^^^^  ?  The  times,  momentous  to  all,  are  critical 
tubiubed  to  them;  their  flocks  turbttlent,  their  revenues 
olorg? ;  invaded,  their  very  hierarchy  assailed ; — these  are 
not  days  for  sloth.  Ireland  is  divided  into  2500  parishes 
melted  down  into  1200  benefices,  on  which  there  are  but 
1000  chvu-chea ;  the  1200  beneficed  clergy  of  these  2500 
parishes,  where  are  they  ?  one-third  of  them  are  not  resident 
— absentees  from  their  duties — mortmainers  upon  tlie  land  1 
The  catholic  priest,  the  dissenting  minister,  the  methodist 
preacher,  are  they  supine  or  absent  ? — ^Are  they  without  pro- 
selytes and  converts,  without  interest  or  influence  with  the 
people  ?  A  friend  to  religion,  I  am  an  enemy  to  salaried 
idleness.  To  2500  parishes  I  would  have  2500  parsons ;  no 
curates  at  fifty-pounds  a  year;  nor  absentees  at  two  thoa- 
sand ! — ^no  starving  zeal,  no  lazy  affluence.    The  ecclesiastiica] 
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establishment,  which  laymen  are  invoked  to  defend,  church- 
men should  support  by  their  presence,  digmfjr  by  their  piety, 
and  extend  by  l^eir  example. 

XXXIX.  2.  Of  the  exactions  of  the  owners,  &nd  the  indi- 
gence of  the  cultivators  of  laud,  miserable  are  the  R«nis. 
consequences.  Landlords  without  friends  or  in- 
fluence— a  peasantry,  without  an  int«reat,  almost  without  a 
livelihood  in  the  country — nothing  to  defend — nothing  to 
love  ;  despairing  and  desperate — ripe  and  ready  for  change. 

The  evil  is  plain,  the  remedy  not  so  evident. 

The  price  of  the  use  of  land,  can — at  least,  should — never 
be  restrained  by  law;  free  competition  is  the  life-blood  of 
commerce,  and  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  in  the 
matter  of  rents,  is  purely  commerciaL  The  appeal  therefore 
must  be  to  the  good  feeling  and  good  policy  of  the  land- 
holders. 

In  England  the  law  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
reason,  terrifies  a  landlord  from  plundering  of  his  own  estate 
— much  of  it  is  held  at  his  will ;  but  his  will  is  wisdom,  or 
the  wisdom  of  others  restrains  his  will;  and  he  is  glad — 
or  obliged — to  content  himself  with  just  profits  strictly  paid, 
by  a  thriving  tenantry.  Where  there  is  a  protection  on  one 
side,  fidelity  on  the  other,  and  confidence  on  both,  the  fairest 
tenure  is  at  viiU:  rents  then  fluctuate  with  the  price  of 
produce,  and  the  results  are  profits  duly  apportioned.  These 
results  theorists  have  proposed  to  obtain  by  conditional 
leases,  and  clauses  of  surrender  and  redemption ;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  still  a  theorem. 

In  Ireland,  tenure  at  will,  is  indefinite  oppression — tenure 
by  lease,  oppression  by  lease ;  rents  are  not  the  proportions 
of,  but  nearly  the  whole  produce.  The  actual  cultivator  is 
s^dom  better  paid  than  by  scanty  food,  ragged  raiment,  and 
a  miry  hovel ;  nothing  is  saved  for  exigencies,  nothing  re- 
mitted for  capital ;  and  the  peasant  and  the  land  are  alike 
u^lected,  impoverished,  and  starved. 

The  theorist  says,  this,  like  other  commerce,  will  find  its 
level 

Experience  says  to  the  theorist,  it  loiU  not. 

The  peasant's  spirit  is  broken  :  he  thinks  not  of  indepen- 
dence, dreams  not  of  property,  unless  in  dreams  of  insurrec- 
tion. His  wishes  have  no  scope ;  he  is  habituated  to  derive 
from  his  land  and  his  labour,  only  his  daily  potatoe ;  and  we 
know  that  competitors  offer  the  whole  value  of  the  produce. 
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minus  that  daily  potetoe — eometiiDea  more  than  the  whole 
value  is  promised,  and  QOthing  paid :  the  tenant  for  a  few 
months  appeases  his  hnnger ;  quarter-day  approaches, — be 
aheconds ;  and  the  absentee  UDdh)rd,  in  Dublin  or  London, 
exclaims  at  the  knavery  of  an  Irish  tenant. 

In  the  mere  spirit  of  trade,  what  can  landlords  expect  from 
tenants  without  capital  or  credit  ?  From  impoverishing  the 
fonntAins  of  their  wealth  ?  From  denying  tn^  factors  ensa 
a  commission  ou  their  profits  1 

But  a  landlord  is  not  mere  land  merchant ;  he  has  duties 
to  perform  as  well  as  rents  to  receive ;  and  from  his  neglect 
of  the  former  spring  his  difficulty  in  the  latter,  and  the 
general  misery  and  distraction  of  a  country.  The  combina- 
tions of  the  peasantry  against  this  short-sighted  monopcJy, 
are  natural  and  fatoL  Whoever  assembles  the  Irish,  disbirbs 
them;  disturbance  soon  coalesces  with  treason,  and  the 
suicide  avarice,  that  drives  the  peasantry  to  combine,  precipi- 
tates them  to  rebel  For  fifty  years  past  Ireland  has  been 
disturbed  and  disgraced  by  a  constant  warfare  between  Uie 
landlords  and  their  tenants. 

XL.  Tithes  also — the  pretence,  and  therefore  the  cause,  of 
an  hundred  insurrections — beloi^  to  this  part  of 
the  Bubjeot.  A  tax  rather  vexations  than  oppres- 
sive, and  more  eml»rrassing  than  either :  vexatious,  because 
paid  directly  and  in  kind,  at  unequal  and  fluctuating  rates : 
embarrassii^  because  it  is  vexatious — because  while  a  people, 
unanimous  in  this  alone,  dedaim  against  it — no  satisfactOTy 
substitute  has  been  hitherto  devised. 

But  they  are  not  unjnst — not  even  oppressive — ^rather 
profitable  to  the  tenant,  computed  as  a  tenth  in  bis  bargain, 
seldom  amounting  to  a  twentieth  in  his  payment.  Nor  are 
they  levied,  as  is  often  alleged,  from  the  popish  peasant,  for 
the  protestant  parson.  By  the  peasant,  popish  or  protestaot, 
they  are  not  in  fact  paid ;  for  his  head-rent  is  always  dimi- 
nished by  more  than  their  amount.  Those  who  occupy  tithe- 
free  lands  pay,  in  the  increased  rent,  a  double  tithe— hence 
follow,  that  tithes  are  really  the  contribution  of  the  landlords ; 
and  that  to  abolish  them,  without  condition  or  substitnte, 
would  be  a  direct  donative  to  the  rich,  at  the  expense  of  the 
clergy  and  the  poor. 

If  abolished,  they  must  be  replaced,  or  the  church  establish- 
ment overthrown :  the  latter  part  of  tlie  alternative  I  dismiss 
altogether;  and  shall  only  consider  of  the  fittest  substitute 
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I  diBregard — aa  aa  obatacle — the  divine  origin  of  tithes ;  and 
disallow  the  claima  of  the  chnxch  to  tliem,  as  the  bereditaiy 
property  of  those,  whose  clerical  character  is  not  itself  here- 
ditary. In  Levi's  family  it  might  be  just  that  tithes  should 
descend,  because  the  priesthood  did ;  but  here  they  are — as 
they  should  be — the  property  of  the  state,  that  pays  its  eccle- 
siastical, as  it  does  its  civil,  military,  and  fiscal  officers,  with 
equal  powers  of  change,  modification,  and  controL 

It  has  been  proposed  to  replace  them — by  a  eommviatum 
far  gl^,  impracticable,  I  feax,  from  its  complication ; — by  a 
com  reni,  more  oppressive  and  vexatious  man  the  presrait 
evil ; — by  an  acreable  land-Uue,  less  objectionable,  bat  onsatis- 
foctoTy  and  unequal,  as  computed  on  the  unalterable  measure, 
and  not  on  Uie  various  and  fluctnating  values  of  land. 

I,  vrith  great  hesitation,  would  propose  for  consideration,  a 
system — not  perfect,  certainly,  but  less  objectionable — A 
poundage  upon  all  rents;  not  of  a  tenth,  perhaps  not  a 
twentieth,  probably  of  a  thirtieth  or  fortieth. 

The  clergy  in  great  towns  are  now  pud  by  a  rate  on  the 
estimated  value  of  each  house.  My  proposition  would  extend 
this  system  over  the  whole  country. 

In  1787,  an  intelligent  prelate  computed  the  average  of 
each  cletgyman's  annnftl  income  at  133^.  Qa.  I  will  suppose 
it  now  to  be  2501. — the  benefices  fewer  than  1200 — the  eccle- 
siastical estebllshment  less,  therefore,  than  :)00,0002.  Bat 
6d.  in  the  pound — one-fortieth — on  the  estimated  rent-roll  of 
Ireland,  would  produce  500,0001  a  sum  adequate  to  the  pay- 
ment of  ALL  the  clergy,  proU^ant,  caiholic,  and  diaaenimg. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
change — perhaps  any  change — might  endanger  tithe  property 
altogether.  In  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  in  such  as  we 
see  approaching,  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  the  very  evils  of 
the  tiUie-system  tend  to  its  preservation.  Its  complication, 
its  minute  distribution,  its  uncertainty,  ite  division  between 
the  laity  and  clergy, — all  act  as  outworks — as  impediments  in 
the  way  of  innovation.  That  which  is  made  easy  of  eoUedion 
is  made  easy  of  oonjUcaiion  ;  and  if  this  ytopexty  were  reduced 
to  a  known  amount,  to  a  tangible  form,  and  exclusively 
affected  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  tiie  temptation  to  divert  it 
to  other  uses  would  be  incr^ised,  and  the  means  of  doing  so 
faciliteted. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  conflicting  difficulties,  one 
principle,  however,  may  be  stated  as  decided.     TiUies  in  Ire- 
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land  must  follow  the  fate  of  tithea  in  England;  and  nntU 
some  change  of  the  sjmtem  can  be  made  palatable  to  the 
Chuicb  of  England,  it  ia  idle  to  discnss  any  arrangement 
here. 

But  surely  Bome  legal  provision  should,  at  once,  be  made 
for  the  Catholic  priesthood — for  the  apiritual  ministers  of  the 
majoiity  of  the  people,  which  now  pays,  with  almost  equal 
reluctance,  a  double  esteblishment  Such  a  proTisioD  would 
remove  the  most  plausible  and  the  most  serious  objections  to 
tithes,  and  until  this  be  accomplished  tithes  in  England  and 
tithes  in  Ireland  can  hardly  be  said  to  stand  on  the  same 
grounds  of  policy  and  reason. 

I  pass  over  the  details,  I  trust  practicable,  to  arrive  at  the 
results,  certainly  beneficial — ^tbe  peasantry  relieved,  at  least 
appeased  —  the  landlord  satisfied  —  the  protestant  clergy 
secured— the  catholic  priesUiood,  the  servants  of  the  British 
empire,  not  of  Rome,  their  power  of  good  increased,  of  evil 
destroyed,  and  their  present  precarious  and  ill^al  livelihoods 
replaced  by  a  constitutional  and  honourable  provision — a 
chief  cause  of  animodty  eradicated — and  the  connlTy  in- 
dulged, improved,  perhaps  tranquillized,  by  the  extension  of 
a  principle  already — in  the  case  of  the  dissenting  dergy — 
familiar  and  approved. 

XLII.  3,  The  practical  debasement  of  the  lower  orders  of 
stittoruu  society,  is  oompounded  of  their  ignorance  and 
•»"■  poverty — already  examined;  of  the  injustice  or 

contumely  of  their  superiors — to  discuss  which  might  exas- 
perate these,  inSame  the  others,  and  injure  all ;— and,  lastly, 
of  the  dearness  and  dif&culty  of  l^al  redress,  not  to  be  passed 
over  unlamented — unreprehended. 

The  law  has  never  thoroughly  mingled  itself  with  Ireland ; 
there  lately  were,  perhaps  s^  are,  districts  impervious  to  the 
king's  writs — castles  fortified  agEiinst  Uie  sheriff,  and  l^al 
estates  invaded  by  force  of  arms — contumacies,  not  frequent 
indeed,  but  firom  which  an  inquirer  will  deduce,  not  unfiiirly, 
ordinary  disrespect  for  the  law.  This  in  civil  cases.  Li 
criminal — how  laige  a  share  of  our  jurisprudence  i — ^witnessea 
not  unfrequently  suborned,  intimidated  or  mnrdered — juries 
subdued — felons  acquitted.  In  common  transactions,  the 
administxation  by  justices  of  the  peace,  sometimes  partial — 
generally  despised,  and  always  unsatisfactory.  The  body — 
in  England  bo  effective— ^f  mayors,  bailiff,  and  constables, 
unknown,  or  known  as  a  jesL     Pariah  offices,  sinecures :  Hie 
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great  man  and  the  strong  man  executing,  the  poor  and  weak 
suffering,  what  is  miscalled  the  law. 

The  blame  is  not  easily  apportioned — mach  is  in  the  pride 
and  folly  of  the  gentry :  much  in  the  native  perverseness  of 
the  people ;  much  in  the  indifference  of  the  government ; 
something  in  an  indiscreet  nomination  of  m^strates :  more, 
and  most  of  all,  in  the  exorbitant  taxation  of  l^al  proceed- 
ings, by  which  the  law  has  become,  not  a  refuge  to  Uie  poor, 
but  a  luxury  to  the  rich.  The  courts  are  open  to  the  indi- 
gent, only  OS  spectators ;  the  peasant,  oppressed  or  de&auded 
to  the  amount  of  \Ql.  cannot  buy  even  a  chance  of  redress  in 
the  lottery  of  the  law  for  less  tl^  60/.  By  victory  or  defeat 
he  is  equally  and  irremediably  ruined.  This  syBtem  must  be 
amended — abandoned. 

I  consider  the  habitual  weakness  of  the  law,  as  the  first 
cause  of  the  habitual  weakness  of  the  land,  &om  Henry  to 
George. 

The  thoughts  of  those  who  read  for  ideas,  not  words,  will 
fill  up  my  outline.  Let  us  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
I^islature  will  soon  erase  it 

XLIII,  4.  On  the  subject  of  catholic  emancipation  all  men 
speak  and  write,  but  few  candidly — its  supporters 
and  its  opponents  are  equally  injudicious  or  un-  S^°^°^°""" 
just ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  parties  of  the  state 
nave  divided  the  question  between  them ;  and  contest  it,  not 
for  its  sake,  but  ^eir  own :  it  is  the  means,  not  the  object  of 
the  war. 

The  Soman  empire  was  divided  into  two  factions,  and  the 
green  and  the  blue  distracted  the  civilized  world.  Did  the 
civilized  world  bleed  for  the  colour  of  an  actor's  coat,  when 
they  seemed  to  do  so  ?  No.  They  bled  for  their  party,  not 
for  its  symbol.  Catholic  emancipation  is  the  green  and  blue 
of  Ireland,  the  colour  of  the  division,  not  the  cause.  This  the 
liberal,  the  spacious,  and  the  well-informed,  have  admitted : 
though  all  the  &rions,  the  shallow,  and  the  bigoted,  deny  it, 
and  prove  it  by  their  very  denial 

How  else  conld  half  a  nation  so  pertinaciously  seek,  and 
the  other  half  refuse  an  almost  empty  privilege  ?  How  else 
can  it  have  happened  that  every  concession  has  produced 
commotion,  and  complaint  increased  as  the  grievance  dis- 
appeared }  Twenty  years  zff>  there  was  much  to  desire  and 
to  deny,  and  the  catholic  code  was  scarcely  thoi^ht  of :  there 
now  remains,  unconceded,  nothing  in  which  the  people  ore 
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concerned — ^yet  to  the  catholic  code  ie  attributed  all  oar  nus- 
fortnnes.  Ilie  truth  is,  the  parties  have  made  the  qaeation, 
not  the  question  the  parties. 

XLIY.  Let  ue  review  and  refute  the  sophisms  of  both ;  and 
cuinn  of  tbi    first  of  the  emancipators. 

athoUci.  1.     -The    merits   of    the  catholics.' —  What 

meritol  They  have  been  byal  in  1715,  1745,  and  1797; 
perAops  in  1798  and  in  1803 :  but  if  tliey  were — as  the^ 
were  not — unexceptionally  Icr^al,  what  is  the  merit?  b 
it  a  virtue  not  to  be  criminal;  is,  not  to  rebel,  supereroga- 
tion ?  Admit,  however,  the  merit :  has  it  not  been  already 
rewaided  1  A  century  of  penalties  remitted  in  half  a  score 
of  years,  is  it  no  boon  7  Admit,  again,  that  the  reward  was 
inadequate ;  we  then  ask,  was  the  catholic  so  mnch  more 
loyal  than  the  protestant,  that  the  latter  should  be  stripped 
of  his  ascendancy  to  clothe  the  former  ? — My  conclusion  ia, 
that  he  who  vaunts  his  loyalty  as  a  merit,  has  little  merit  in 
his  loyalty,  and  that  when  caihelic  merit  is  pleaded  against 
the  ascendancy,  protettant  merit  should  be  pleaded  for  it,  and 
a  balance  struok. 

2.  The  emancipators  allege  '  the  force  and  power  of  t^ 
catholic  body,'  and  apply  the  argument  doubly ;  offerii^ 
assistance — oi  threatemng  opposition.  What  new  assistance 
can  we  have  ?  Two-thirds  of  our  military  are  already  catlio- 
lies ;  because  two-Uiirds  of  our  population  are  so.  If  the 
proportion  of  catholic  soldiers  and  siulors  be  greater,  it  is  and 
will  be  so,  because  they  are  the  poorer  sect ;  poverty,  in  all 
countries,  takes  refoge  in  the  armies ;  nor  would  caHiolic 
emancipation  make  one  man  in  Ireland  a  soldi^,  who  had 
wealth  enough  to  remain  a  citizen.  Thns  vanishes  their 
boasted  aid.  Their  hostility  I  do  not  fear.  The  catholic 
can  never  be  united  against  the  present  establishment  of  law 
and  property ;  and,  if  it  should,  it  would  find  that  physical 
strength  is  not  the  best  of  power. 

3.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  'all  our  disturbances  have 
spmi^  &om  the  hardships  under  which  the  catholics  labour.' 
What  is  this,  but  to  say,  that  Uiey  are  not  patient  and  loyal 
— ^Uiat  the  rebellions  and  massacres,  which  we  hoped  were 
political,  have  all  been  eathoiie;  the  works  of  a  perverse  and 
pestilent  sect,  incapable  of  gratitude,  unworthy  of  indulgence, 
unfit  for  toleration.  Such  is  the  fJEilse  and  detestable  all^a- 
tion  of  a  partizan,  espousing  the  catholic  cause  without  affec- 
tion, and  calumniating  his  friends  to  dupe  his  opponents. 
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But  let  vs  not  charge  upon  the  catholic  as  a  crime  the  phrenzy 
of  his  advocate. 

4.  'The  moral  injastice  of  the  catholic  laws'  is  vehe- 
mently ni^ed,  but  not  easily  proved.  The  papists,  when 
able,  proscribed  tJie  protestent:  the  victorious  protestant 
copied  the  papist  statute  against  its  enacters.  We  may  doubt 
that  this  was  wise,  but  not  that  it  was  just."  Who  pities  the 
inventor  and  victim  of  the  brazen  bull  ?  '  But  it  is  unjust,' 
the  catholics  add,  '  that  the  minority  of  a  people  should 
restrict  the  majority,  which  majority  we  are,'  True,  nume- 
rically, as  two  exceed  one.  But  if  rank,  property,  education, 
industry,  sJdll,  manners,  intelligence — the  essence  of  a  nation 
• — be  estimated,  they  are,  of  Ireland  even,  a  weak  minority ;  as, 
both  numerically  and  morally,  they  are  of  the  empiro  at  large. 

Finally,  their  plea  should  be,  not  of  their  force,  nor  of  their 
numbers,  but  of  their  moderation,  liberality,  and  innocuous 
tenets ;  if  they  prove  the  former,  without  the  latter,  they 
prove  against  themselves. 

XLY.  Their  adversaries  have   but  little   advantage   over 
tiiem  in  the  argument.   The  fear  of  the  protestant,    objection!  of 
like  the  comi3aint  of  the  papist,  comes  too  late,    t*"*  Prote«- 
It  strains  at  the  gnat,  having  swallowed  the  camel.    '"'*■ 

I  can  well  conceive  why  Lord  Claro  would  have  strangled 
papist-privilege  in  its  birth ; — why  he  feared  to  make  the 
first  plunge  down  the  declivity  of  concession; — why  he 
rofosed  power  to  the  numerous  and  dangerous.  But  I  cannot 
conceive,  why  we  should  now  feel  tWs  after-alarm;  why, 
having  rushed  down  precipices,  we  stop  short  at  a  slope ;  why 
we  instigate  and  indulge  the  populace,  and  restrict  and  dis- 
courage the  rich,  the  noble,  and  ttie  loyal. 

If  we  fear  the  revengeful  bigotry  of  the  papist,  let  us  not 
exasperate,  without  disarming  him.  The  power  of  the  gentry 
and  priesthood,  let  us  either  conciliate  or  unnerve.  We  are 
in  a  practical  dilemma.  We  must  resume  all  that  we  have 
granted,  or  grant  all  that  we  retain. 

I  confidently  advise  the  latter  courae. 

XLVI.  Before  the  Union,  this  perfect  toleration  was  im- 
practicable.    No  state  religion  has  ever  dared  to 
indulge  a  sectarian  majority.     France  persecuted  ^""Jon  ^°' 
the  protestant ;  England  the  papist ;  and  Scotland 
both :  and  all  succeeded.     When  Scotland  became  joredomi- 

• nee  est  lex  Jtutior  qIU 

Qnua  oecis  Eurtificeg  arte  perire  aiiA. 
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naidy  presbyterian,  France  catholic,  and  England  [notastont, 
persecution  ceased,  and  toleration  b^an.  Ireland  is  almost 
the  only  country  in  the  world  which  has  not  had  the  disgrace 
and  the  benefit  of  active  persecution.  There  was  enough  to 
exasperate — not  extinguiBh.  But  what  early  intolerance 
might  have  effected,  the  Union  has,  by  gentler  means,  accom- 
plished. The  established  now  out-number  the  sectaries,  and 
the  catholic  assertion  of  '  force,'  and  the  proteatant  of 
'  danger,'  are  equally  absuid. 

Do  we  fear  a  papist  parliament  ? — ^The  majority  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  empire  must  first  become  papists,  and  then, 
emancipated  or  not,  the  parliament  will  and  ought  to  be 
papist : — a  papist  Mug  t  it  caimot  be,  till  parliament  and 
people  are  papist;  then  so  should  the  king — papist  judges 
and  generak  ? — Why  not;  if  upr^ht  and  skiliul.  Their 
talents  we  may  employ,  but  their  bigotry  we  cannot  fear,  till 
the  king  is  papist,  and  in  that  event,  however  we  now  decide, 
there  must  be  papist  generals  and  judges. 

History  is  called  in  to  deceive  us,  not  to  enl^hten :  to  bear 
witness  of  the  popish  tyrants  John  and  James — and  to  omit 
Hariy  and  Charles.  We  forget,  too,  how  we  did  subdue  John, 
and  expel  James,  and  would  i^n  the  imitator  of  either. 
£very  ^ng  is  forgotten,  but  passion  and  party,  and  a  great 
nation  wastes  its  strength  and  reputation  in  antiquated  follies 
and  differences  about  nothing. 

XLVII.  I  conclude,  that  uie  catholic  lawyer,  soldier,  sailor, 
Ooght  to  b«  gentry,  priesthood,  and  nobility,  shonld  be  ad- 
granted.  mitted  to  all  the  honours  of  their  professions  and 

ranks :  That  one  torch  of  discord  at  least  should  be  extin- 
guished :  That  a  nominal  but  d^ading  distinction  should  be 
abolished  in  a  nation  that  fears  the  name  of  degradation,  more 
even  than  the  reality :  That  this  should  be  done,  because 
in  polities  vwrds  are  things — because  wisdom  relieves  real 
grievances,  and  policy,  even  the  fictitious : — because  evil  can- 
not result  from  this  good,  or,  if  it  can,  is  counter-balanced,  or  if 
not  counter-balanced,  may  be  remedied,  as  it  has  been  before. 

Trade,  when  free,  finds  its  level.  So  will  religion.  The 
majority  will  no  more  persist — when  it  is  not  a  point  of 
honour  to  do  so, — in  the  worse  faith  than  it  would  in  the 
worse  trade.  Councils  decide  that  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg is  heresy ;  and  parliaments  vote  that  popery  is  super- 
stition, and  both  impotently.  No  man  will  ever  be  con- 
verted, when  his  religion  is  dso  his  party. 
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XLYIII.  But  ezpedieut  as  catholic  emancipation  may  be, 
I  think  it  only  expedient,  and  concede  it,  not  ^^  cooditiom. 
without  the  following  conditions :  1,  That  no 
violence  be  done  to  the  constitution,  by  fordjig  from  any  of 
the  three  estates  a  reluctant  consent.  If  obstaclee  arise,  they 
must  be  surmounted  by  time,  by  patience,  and  by  the  law. 
2,  That  the  priesthood  be"  catholic,  but  not  popish : — paid  by 
the  state,  approved  by  the  crown,  and  independent  of  aU 
foreign  control.  3.  That  a  wide  and  liberal  system  of  national 
education  be  adopted  by  the  l^islature,  and  promoted  by 
every  sect.  4.  Either  that  my  former  proposition  concerning 
voters  at  elections  be  adopted,  or  that  forty  shillings-free- 
holders *  be  disfranchised  utogeiher,  lest  numerous  ignorance 
overwhelm  education  and  wealth. 

But  if,  at  last,  this  measure  be  found  impracticable,  others 
more  important  and  effective  may  be  carried.  I  have  enume- 
rated some  of  them ;  and  I  solemnly  assert,  as  my  most 
mature  opinion,  that  without  them  catholic  emancipatiou 
would  Tutt  tranquillize  the  country ;  and  that  they,  without  it, 
■would.  From  those  whom  the  penal  laws  would  stiU  affect 
we  have  nothing  to  fear;  from  those  whom  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  oppression  brutalize,  we  have  nothing  to  hope. 

XLIX.  5,  On  the  defecte  of  the  Gtovemment  of  Ireland, 
this  is  not  a  season  to  dilate.     Some  of  them  are 
inevitable,  and  the  correction  of  the  rest  cannot  S^t^^'n{|° 
be  accelerated — ^may  be  retarded,  by  discussion : 
what  in  other  times  might  assuage,  would  in  ours  inflame. 

Three  sources  of  danger  may,  I  think,  without  increase  of 
danger,  be  noticed. 

1.  A  quicksand  government,  that  swallows  in  its  fluctua- 

*  Ad  Eagligh  readt^  will  hardly  underel&nd  what  it)  meant  in  Ireland 

by  the  designation  of  forty  thUlingi-freeholda- :  be  ta  a  peaaant  of  the 
lowest  claag,  mode  a  fKehulder  by  bis  landlord  for  electioneering  purposes. 
The  mode  of  making  freeholders  is  to  grant  the  peasant  his  cottage,  his 
ganleo,  or  his  farm,  by  leaie  for  one,  two,  or  throe  lives :  this  tenure  for 
Vivee  changes  a  reed  leatehMer  into  a  Udmuxd  freeholder — he  swears  that 
}us  tenement  is  worth  forty  ahiUings  a  year,  and  thus  aoquires  the  eleo- 
tivt  fmnehite ;  which,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exercised,  would  b« 
better  called  tiie  elective  gervitude.  In  Keneral,  the  landlord  direoti  the 
votes  of  these  poor  creamnis  accordiag  tn  his  own  will,  but  instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  bigotry  was  Btronger  than  Interest,  and  the  secret  Influ- 
ence of  the  priest  overbore  the  natatkl  power  of  the  luidlord :  bat  in  what- 
ever view  the  matter  is  considered,  the  forty  ahil lings-freeholders  are  a 
political  and  moral  abase. 
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tions  every  venture  of  reform.  In  seven  years  •  we  have  had 
four  Chief  Governors  and  eight  Chief  Secretaries  of  diETerent 
principles  and  parties,  each  atiSing  the  abortive  syatem  of  his 
predecessor  by  a,  syatem  as  abortive.  What,  in  a  few  months, 
could  they  attain  of  information,  or  accomplish  of  reform  ? 

With  &il  their  varied  and  various  talents  they  were  impo- 
tent; and  years  have  elapsed  and  administrations  reigned, 
without  any  change  to  Ireland  but  of  years  and  administra- 
tions. 

Do  we  think  either  that  local  knowledge  is  utmecessary 
to  an  Irish  Minister,  or  Uiat  the  King  can  confer  it  as 
he  does  a  title  1 

Waverii^  is  weakness — weakness  in  Ireland  is  wickedness. 
Leave  with,  or  send  to  us,  ministers,  knowing  as,  whom  ve 
know :  coolly  planning — steadily  executing :  not  a  secretary 
with  every  season,  and  a  system  with  every  secretary. 

2.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  madness  or  malice  of  parlia- 
mentary factions — surviving  one  senate— distnrbing  another; 
braQdishing  Ireland  against  the  minister,  not  the  enemy. 
She  complains  not  less  of  the  neglect  of  administrations,  than 
of  the  notice  of  oppositions — flieir  false  friendship — their 
inflanmiatoiy  pity — their  hollow  and  hypocritical  help. 

3.  But  a  more  pressing  danger  impends  from  those  who 
have  as  their  object  or  pretence,  the  repeal  of  Union :  t  to 
many  of  tiie  loyfu  an  object ;  to  all  the  dJsaSected  a  pretence. 

When  the  niend  of  Ireland,  the  partizan  of  Fruice,  and 
the  enemy  of  England  may  coalesce,  the  coalition  is  alann- 
ing,  however  specious  the  pretext.  Treason  will  shelter  itself 
under  its  loyal  associates,  till  it  dare  to  cast  them  oS.  It  will 
use  and  dupe  them. 

My  opinion  I  have  already  delivered,  that  in  our  circum- 
stances, the   Union,  whether  good  or  evil,  was  inevitabla 

*  Fifteen  year*  iia,yo  dnoe  elnpsed,  uid  have  giren  Irelutd  four  mors 
Chief  Qoveruors,  and  five  more  Swratftriea.  It  u  worth  nhile  to  reoord 
the  names  and  dates  of  all  since  the  Uiiion- 

^LoBDe-LnDTKNAKT :  1601,  Uarquia  ConnraUis,  Bui  of  Hardwicke ; 

180S,  Earl  of  FOwiB ;  1806,  Duke  of  Bedford;  1807,  Duke  of  RicbrntMid; 
1813,  Lord  Wbitworth ;  1817,  Earl  Talbot ;  1821,  Harquia  WelleelaT. 
BiCBBTAxm :  1801,  Lord  Caatlereuh,  Hi.  Abbot ;  1802,  Hr.  Wide- 
ham;  1801,  Bir  E.  Nepean;  1805,  Hr.  Vandttart,  Hr.  Long;  1806,  Mr. 
Elliot;  1807,  Sir  A.  WeUeale;;  1809,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Pole;  1812,  Hr. 
Peel;  1817,  Mr.  Qrant;  1821,  Mr.  Goulbuni. 

t  It  IB  to  be  hoped  that  thii  danger  ia  peatly  dimtDiahed,  if  not  alto- 
l^tber  removed.     The  tJtiiim  seema  tn  nitumlize  itwlf  in  irelaod. 
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The  present  poature  of  poUticB  strengthens  that  opinion. 
Whatever  is  not  England,  must  be  France. 

Will  those  even  who  may  dissent  &oni  this,  dare  to  promise, 
that  the  repeal  would  place  ns  where  we  originally  stood ; — 
that  popular  commotion  can  be  put  under  settlement ; — that 
1808  will  stop  short  at  the  unsatisfactory  and  litigated  boun- 
dary of  1782  ; — that  the  rebellions  in  Ireland,  the  revolutions 
in  France,  and  the  subversion  of  Europe,  are  without  conse- 
quences physical  or  moral  ? 

If  any  believe  these  things,  they  dream  :  for  them  there  is 
the  barest  possibility,  against  them  all  the  probabilities  of 
reason  and  experience. 

L.  Here  I  should  conclude,  but  I  dare  not ;  a  solemn  im- 
pression urges  my  pen.  I  have,  perhaps,  mistaken  much — I 
have  omitted  much ;  but  that  which  I  cannot  mistake — 
cannot  omit — is  the  novel  and  tremendous  peril  which  sur- 
rounds us ;  most  tremendous,  because  its  novelty  does  not 
seem  to  surprise,  nor  its  terror  to  alarm.  The  sword  and 
sceptre  of  Europe  are  in  one  hand.*  Hosts  more  numerous 
than  the  Crusaders;  an  empire  more  powerful  than  the 
Boman,  talents  and  force,  such  as  never  before  were  united, 
.all  associated  against  us  I  The  boundaries,  the  thrones,  the 
laws  of  nations  are  changed ;  all  is  changed,  and  all  still 
changes ;  and  every  change  is  intended  for  our  ruin.  This  ia 
not  our  crime,  it  may  even  be  our  merit :  but  it  is  oar  crime, 
and  our  folly,  and  our  danger,  that  we  are  not  united  to  avert 
the  ruin ;  that  our  rulers  are  miserably  squabbling  about 
places,  and  our  people  disputing  about  dc^mas.  The  instinct 
of  brutes  unites  them  in  a  common  danger,  the  reason  of  man 
seems  to  render  him  an  easier  prey. 

The  ministry  has  exasperated  the  opposition,  and  the  oppo- 
sition the  ministry.  The  Protestant  is  not  blameless  with 
regard  to  the  Cattiolic,  nor  the  Catholic  with  regard  to  the 
Protestant.  England  has  not  been  guiltless  towards  Ireland, 
nor  Ireland  towards  England.  On  all  sides  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  forgiven,  and  great  reason  that  it  should  be  for- 
given. If  our  internal  discords  aid  the  enemy,  we  shall  soon 
have  neither  parties,  religions,  nor  countries. 

And  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  all  our  united  force 
against  that  enemy  will  not  be  superfluous.     Let  ua  not  hope 

*  This  danger  also  ia  vanished :  but  the  author  does  not  think  himself 
justified  in  omittiog  whttt  formed  so  important  a  feature  of  his  ordinal 
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for  external  aid,  for  revolts  amongst  his  tributariea,  or  rebel- 
lion in  his  empire :  whilst  he  lives  there  will  be  neither ;  tlie 
obedience  of  France  he  has  ensured  by  peace,  and  the  snb- 
misaion  of  Europe  by  war :  gratitude  and  fear  will  preserve 
qiiiet  at  home,  while  he  t^es  his  fortune  and  his  talents 
against  his  last  and  greatest  enemy. 

If  we  are  nuanimons  I  do  not  despair  of  t^e  event :  if  we 
are  not,  a  miracle  only  can  save  as ;  our  navies  alone  cannot 
— o\ir  armies  cannot ;  but  our  navies,  and  our  armies,  and 
union,  and  toleration  in  politics  and  religion,  may :  I  dare 
not  say  they  will ;  but  if  England  and  Ireland  are  tme  to 
themselves,  and  to  each  other,  either  Qieir  triumph  will 
renovate  the  world,  or  their  &11  leave  in  the  world  nothing 
worth  living  for. 

Thoughts  crowd  on  my  mind,  wishes  on  my  heart,  and 
words  to  my  pen ;  but  to  those  who  think,  I  have  said 
enough,  and  to  those  who  feel,  I  am  afraid  to  say  more. 


END   OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUMK. 
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